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INDEX TO THE FIRST LINES. 


A CITY clerk, but gently bon) and letd, i jA® 
Act dm, this Earth, a uage w gloom'd wkh 
*00,874. 

Ah God I the petty fools of rhyme, jjy. 

Airy, fairy Lilian, A 

All along the valley, stream l^l dashed white, 
•JS- 


| Come, when m grater cam tm|tloy, 1)4. § 

4 Comrades lave im hen a lull*, wfalW a* yet 'tU 

I early mom, ft. , 

I 'Courage!' he aid, uni pointed toward tbs |pnd, 

IIaminkt, 1 hr tql, wbrnflitwiin la bit aloud, 


Altho' 1 be the basest of mankind, 8$. 

And Willy, my eldest-born, it gone, you «y, 
little Anne ?mj 

A plague upon the people fell, »j8. * 

Art yeualteping? have you fargottcalfk not 
deep, my titter dear! 55a. 

A spirit haunts the year's laat boors ij. 1 

A still small voice spake unto me, jo. 

A storm was coming, but the winds were Mill, jVi 
At when with downcasueytt we muie and lawsl, 
**• 

At Flnei in U^e Arory Sir Rh hard Gretstillc 

! 1 joy, 

Ifa Francis Afln't on the Chritlmac K»c, hj. 
Athebun KinJ,fj4 

A thousand attoers ere the lime of Chriat, jay. 
At times oar Britain cannot ml, 84}. 

A Vbice spake out ^tbt skies, 8?> 


Bank w of England, not far a asatOO,0 banner 
of Iritai* bast thou, jrp 
1 Beat, title beart-J givt you this and thi.,' 8A>. 


Beautiful citf, ihetetgn and crater, 871. 
r the thunders of the upper deep, A 
1 a jawin' to the long barn, 77A 
, break, break, 114. 

far they call'd you so that knew you 
fint,u> 

Bury the QnM Duke, nA 

Camm’d or chidden by the slender hand, iA 
, my good had: in your raived brows^ 
nod, 515. 

rbeaded (rind, whose Joyful icon, A 
y the bhm river ghisoes in its (owing, j. 

■ not, when I sai dead, up. 


«!• . 

I sainty little maiden, * hither would yon wander? 
»J?- 

IScatl! jji. 

Iliad I’riiKCM, living Tower, if that, which lived, 
51A 

I tear Matter In our dawk town, (yd. 

Dear, near and t rue-no truer Time himself, 140, 
Deep on the content-roof the tnowt, tug 
Ihttn'i thou 'tar my'ene'a Up, at they r awer, 
IwaAy? iji. 

I Souirf no longer that the lllghnt it the wisevt 
ami the lot, A;). 

ItuM art our frame,; ami, gilded dual,our pride, 
> 4 *. 

t 

Eli? good daly! good daiy! thawk bean't not 
month of a daly, 8W. 

Elaine the fair, KUine the lovnldr, yyj 
Miyet not downdropt Mr over-bright, fail fad, A 

Kaii rat a climates hanging bird that (let, I44. 
Fair it her cottage in its place, i)A 
Fair things an (low to fade away, I44, 

Farewell, Macready, tinea tonight we peat, jjl, 
FartwtQ, whove living fib I dud ma And, Sjj 
I Fifty times the row hat Md Mid bdsd, I4J 
Fins pfadge our Queen tbit Scaur night, J?J 
Flow down, cold rivulet, to the m, lift 
Flower fa the cruaicd wall, 140, 

From imaciul armt, and acti of prAm dean, 41A 
Full knee-deep Bet tka winter two*. 4 s. 

Gtotv of warrior, glory of orator, pmy rf song, 

Coldea-Ur'd AOy whose not it om with mini, 

m 
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INDEX TO tHE FIeSt LINES. 


AD the fierce ashes of some fiery peak, 84a 
alf a league, half a league, 222. 
allowed be Tbtf name—Halleluiah! 532. 
e clasps the crag with crooked hands, H9. 
le is fled—I wish him dead—, 859. 
elen's Tower, here 1 strod, 574. 
cr arms across her brea^Uhe laid, 1x9. • 
er, that yer Honour wasjpaR^to? Whin, 
yer Honour? last year, 555- 
ere, by this brook, we parted J.I to the East, 
>39* 

[ere far away, seen from the topmost cliff, 476. 
[ere, it is here, t^ close of the year, 237. 

[e rose at dawn and, fired with hope, 236. 

[e that only rules by terror, 115. 
le thought to quell the stubborn hearts of oak, 26. 
tide me, Mother 1 my Fathers belong'd to the ^ 
church of old, 541. 

low ldng, 0 God, shall men be ridden down, 26. 

built my soul a lordly pleasure-house, 44. 
f I were loved, as I Aft-e to be, 27. 
had a vision when the night Wins late, 120. 
hate the dreadful hollow behind the little wood, 
286. 

[ knew an old wife lean and poor, 66. 

[^know her by her angry air, 24. 

Illyrian woodlands, echoing falls, 124. 

I’m glad I walk’d. How fresh the meadows look, 
81. 

[n her ear he whispers gaily, 116. 

I read, before my eyelids dropt their shade, 56. 

I see the wealthy miller yet, 36. g 

I send you here a sort of allegory, 44. * • 

Is it you, that preach’d in the chapel there look¬ 
ing over the sand? 544. 

It little profits that an idle king, 95. 

It was the time when lilies blow, 114. # 

I waited for the train at Coventry, 103. 

I was the chief of the race—he had stricken my 
father dead, 529. 

I wish I were as in the years of old, 538. *| 

King Arthur made new knights to fill the gap, 
433- 

King, that hast reign'd six hundred years, and 
grown, 537. 

Lady Clara V#re ^^4re, 49. 

Late, my grandsmi! half the morning have I 
paced these sandy tracts, 560. 

Leodogran, the King of Cameliard, 309. 

Life and thought have gone away, 15. 

* Light of the nations* ask'd his Chronicler, 880. 
Like souls tifit balance joy and pain, 118. 

Live thy nFe, 874. 

Lot there once more—this is the seventh night, 
653- 

Long lines of cliff breaking have left a chasm, 125. 


Love thou thy land, with love far-brought, 64. 
Cow • flowing breezes are roaming the broad* 
valley dimm'd in the gloaming, 3. 

LjociliS, wedded to Lucretius, found, ifli. • 

• 

Many a hearth upon our dark globe sighs lifter 
many a vanish’d face, 850. 

Many, many welcomes, 874. ^ 

Mellow moon of heaven, 851. 

Midnight—in no midsummer tune, 575. 

Milk for my sweet-arts, Bess! fur it mun he the 
$ime about now, 557. 

Mine be the strength of spirit, full and free, 25. 
Minnie and Winnie, 237. • 

Move eastward, happy earth, and leave, 119. 
Myftather left a park to me, 108. 
r My friend should meet me somewhere hereabout, 
521. 

My good blade carves the casques of men, xxo. 
My heart is wasted with my woe, 17. ' 

My hope and heart is with thee—thou wilt be, 25. 
My life is full of #iary days, 24. 

My Lords, we heard you speak: you told us all, 
221. 

My Rosalind, my Rosalind, 22. 

Myjtery of mysteries, 20. 

NaAy,^o& mander o’ use tb be callin' it 110 * 
t Rod, Rod, 847. 

Nature, so far as in her lies, 63. 

Nightingales warbled without, 235. 

Not here I the white North has thy bones; and 
thA>, 537. 

Not this way will you set your name, 569. 

Now first we stand and imderstaarf, 891. 

Now is done thy long day’s work, x6. * 

•> 

0 blackbird ! sing me something well, fix. 

O bridesmaid, ere the happy knot was tied, 27. 
CEnone sat within the cave from out, 876. 

Of love that never found hisftarthly close, 9a. 

Of old sat Freedom on the heights, 64. 

O God l my God 1 have merqy nowA 
O Lady Flora, let me ipeak, 104. * * 

Old Fitz, who from your suburb grange, £37. 

Old poets foster’d under frjpnilier skies, 578. 

O Love, Love, Love 1 O withering might I 39. j 
0 love, what were thine and mine, a33*^ 
O loyal to the royal in thyself, 474. > 

O me, my pleasant rambles by the lake, 

O mighty-mouth’d inventor of hannoniei; 

On a midnight in midwinter when flitl but tb 
winds were d&d, 891. , 

Once in a golden hour, 235. 

Once more the gate behind me fid Is, 88. 

. 6nce more the Heavenly Power, 573. 

On either side the river lie, 27. 

O Patriot Statesman, be thou wise to know, 
% 1 
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d-waiter at The Cock, zzz. 

I race of miserable men, 354. • 

s Margaret, az. 

I fair in summers gone, 575. * % 

\ that sendest oat the man, 66. 
s yellowing and from each, 568. 
had call’d in another, I never had 
een him before, 5Z7. 

:-ketper sent tha my lass, fur New Squire 
loom'd last night, 514. 
a f the deep, my child, out of the deep, 53a. 
ill for him whose will is strong 1 235. 
u cfiorus of indolent-reviewers, 043. 
ung Mariner, 867. 

iu that were eyes and light to the King till 
le passed away, 537. % 

.am the King, who held and lost with Lot,* 
{69. 

, beech and plane, oak, walnut, apricot, 750. 

kn Guinevere had fled 4 he court, and sat, 
*56. 

ph would fight in Edith’s sight, 89a. 
of the Dawn l 890. * 

tred, beloved—O you that hold, 1. ^ 
lapyirgil, thou that singest, 570. ▼ 

t , on this terrace fifty years ago, 874. q 
■ us out from Desenzano, to your Sirmione 
row l 574. 

■Kings’ daughter from over the sea, <133. 
do you see this dagger? nay, why do you 
Itart asidf ? 885. 9 
Valter Vivian all a summer’s day, 165. 
r sail’d tlm weary mariners and saw, 15. 

11 day loi^fpfe noise of battle roll'd, 68. 
Hector spake; the Trojans roar'd applause, 
^ 43 - 

ay ing, light-foq| Iris pass’d away, 536. 
ray lord, the Lady Giovanna, who hath been 
away, «7. 

hea our food Archbishop Theobald, 693. 
rin^-flowers ’ 1 * While you still delay to take, 

id back, keep !c!«ar lane 1 579. 

1 on the tower stood the vane, 120. 

»g Son of God, immortal Love, 247. 
miner is coming, summer is coming, 874. 
feet anti evening star, 894. 

Jet Emma Moreland of yonder town, 111. 

st story which the bold Sir Bedivere, 467. 

: brave Geraint, a knight of Arthur’s court, 
34 z. * * 

: bridal garland falls upon the bier, 894. 
ie Bull, the Fleece are cramm’d, and not a 
room, 79. 0 

T 


The charge of the gallant three hundred* the 
Heavy Brigade I 568. 

The form, the form alone is eloquent! 07. 

The glftun of household sunshine ends, 89a. , 

The groundflame of the crocus breaks the 
mould, 865. M 

The last tall sonof ijfand BeDicent, 317. 

The lights qg^uiagws fly 1 344. 

The Lord let the house of a brute to the soul of a 
man, 87a. ■ 

The plain was grassy, wild and bare, 16. 

The poet in a golden clime was born, 13. 

The rain had fallen, the Poetfrose, 124. 

There is a sound of thunder afar, 89a. 

There lies a vale in Ida, lovelier, 40. 

There on the top of the down, 876. 

These lame hexameters the strong-wing’d musft 
of Homer ! 243. • 

These roses for my Lady Marian, 857. 

These toHis Memory—since he held themdeA-,308. 
The Son of him with whom we strove for power. 


224. 




The sun, the mflbn, the stars, the seas, the hills 
and the plains, ^39. 

The voice and the Peak, 34a 

The winds, as at their hour of birth, 6. 

The wind, that beats the mountain, blows, 6a. 4 
The woods decay, the woods decay and fall, 96. 
They have left the doors ajar; and by their clash, 
5 ° 9 - 

They rose to where their sovran jsagle sails, 533. 
This morning is the morning of the day, 72. 

Thk thing, that thing is the rage, 893. 

Those that of late had fleeted far and fast, 533. 
Tho’ Sin too oft, when smitten by Thy rod, 893. 
Thou art not steep’d in golden languors, 8. 

Thou third great Canning, stand among our best, 
. 574 - 

Tnou who stealest fire, zz. 

Thy dark eyes open’d not, 22. 

Thy prayer was * Light — more Light — while 
i£ Time shall last! ’ 575. 

Thy tuwhits are lull’d, I wot, '9. 

Two children in two neighbour villages, 18. 

Two Suns of Love make day of human life, 576. 

Ulysses, much-experienced man, 863. 

Uplift a thousand voices full and sweet, 233. 

* > 0 

- Vex not thou the poet’s mind, 14. 

Victor in Drama, Victor in Romance, 534. 

WaAit till our Sally coo mi in, fur thou mun a, 
sights to tell, 504. ^ i\ 

Wailing, wailing, wailing, the wind t^er land and 
sea, 501. 

* Wait a little,’ you say, 1 you are sure it’ll all 
come right,' 499* 

3 * 
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* INDEX TO THE Filth LINES. 


( * 7 - 

Warrior of God, man's friend, and tyrant's foe, 

374 * \ ' 

d,i 

W« left behind the paiotoi buoy, 117, 

Welcome, welcome, with le vojcel 1 577. 1 
Well, you shall have that ljpg%:b Leonard 
wrote, 94. ft 

We move, the wheel must alwayiraove, 873. 

We were two daughters of one race, 44. 

What am I doing, you say to me, 'wasting the 
sweet summer jours'! 888. 

What be those crown'd forms high over die sacred 
fountain! 87s. 

What sight so lured him thro’ the fields he knew, 

* tn . ... 

What time the mighty moon was gathering light, 


When will the stream be aweary of fie? 
there Claribel low-lieth, s. 

Where is one that, bom of woman, altt 
• esbape, 890. \ 

While about the shore of Mona those N 
legionaries, 241. 

While man and woman still are incompleti 
'Whither, 0 whither, Idle, shall we go^ *38 
Who would be, 19. 

Who would be, 19. * 

Why wail you, pretty plover? and what istt 
you fear? 860. 




. deeps and heights? 894. 

With a half-glance upon the sky, 13. 
Will blackest moss the flower-plots, 7. 
UMth farmer Allan at the farm abode, 77. 
f With one black shadow at its feet, 3a 


Whi asta bein saw long and mei liggin' 'ere 
, aloln! 228. 

When cats run home afnight is come, 9. 

When from the terrors of Natfle a people have 
fashion'd and worship a Spirit of Evil, 889. 
When the breere of a joyful dawn blew free, 9. 
Whm Vti* <tn-nb Hour, clothed in black, 893. 


You ask me, why, tho' ill at ease, 64. 

You make our faults too gross, and thence m 
tain, 874. # 

You might have won the Poet's name, 133. 
You must wake and call me early, call me ea 
mother dear, 5a 

You, yoty if you shall fail to understand, 577 

V 



INDEX TO ‘IN MEMORIAL 


Jain *t ChriitmM did we wave 
happy lover who has come 
nd ail is well, tho' faith and form 
nd was the day of my delight . 
j sometimes in a dead man's face 

'i tyar me when my light ifflow , 
y night we linger’d on the lawn . 

Calk is the mom without a sound 
Contemplate all this work of Time 
Could I have said while he was here ^ 
Coul^re forget the widow'd hour v 

)axk house, by which once more 1 stand 
tear friend, far off, my lost desire 
Mp down upon the northern shore 
toon, where my heart was used to beat 
lost thou look hack on what hath bean 
)o we indeed desire the dead 

'aii ship, that from the Italian shore 
om art, fr«i nature, from the schools 

sAinNtmuiNex in discursive talk 
s past; a soul of nobler tone . 

: tasted love wit| half his mind . 

.T eyes are homes of silent payer 
gh wisdftn holds my wisdom leal 
jw ires if with the happy dead f 
»w quay a father have I seen 


and sound in bead 

cannot love thee as 1 ought 
cannot see the features right 
climb the hOl: from end to end . 
(beam'd there would be Spring no more 
envy net in any moods 
[any vague desire should rise 
)any vision should reveal . 

1 in thy second state sublime 
[one should bring me this report. 
[Sleep and Death be truly one . 

1 these brief lays, of Sorrow born. 
bear the noise about thy keel 
bald it truth, with him who rings 


xr 

exviii 

Ixxxi 

xl 

« 

cxxix 
lxxxiii 
cxix 
< Ixiv 


ft^vjii 1 know that this waa Life—the track 
viSl I leave thy praises unekpresa'd . 
exxvii In those rad words 1 took farewell 
xxiv I past beside the reverend walls . 
lxxiv It it, then, regret for buried time . 

I shall not see thee, ^e I say . 

* I sing to him tkt rests below 
xcy I I sometimes hold it half a tin 
It it the day when he was bora 
I trust I have not wasted breath . 

I vex my heart with fancies dim . 

I wage not any feud with Dead) . 

I will not shut me from my kind . 

Lo, as a dovg when up the springs 

Love is agd was my Lord and King 
* 

‘ t^oas than my brothers are to me 1 , 
Mydove hat talk'd with rocks and trees 
My own dim life should teach me this . 

Now fades the last long streak of snow 
Now, sometimes in my Sorrow abut 

• 

0 davs and hours, your work it this . 
Oh, wast thou with me, dearest, then . 
, Dh yet we trust that somehow good . 
f^Old warder of these buried bones . 

Old Yew, which graspest at thq stones . 
0 living will that shalt endure 
One writes, that ‘ Other friends remain 
On that last night before we went. 

0 Sorrow, cruel fellowship . 

0 Sorrow, wilt thou livewith me . 

0 thou that after toil arm . 

Piacb; come away: the tong of woe . 

Ring out, wild bells, to the wild, 

Rises! thou thus, dim dawn, agi 
Rises! thou thus, dim dawn, agaii^ . 

Sad Helper o’er the buried tun 
Sleep, kinsman thou to death and truce 
' So careful of the type f but no . 

So many worlds, so much to do . 


tx 

xlix 

cix 

lx 

xc 

xxxil 

cxii 

xliw 

lnl 

xciv 

hi 

lxx 

c 

lxlx 

xxvii 

lxxx 

xcii 

lxi 

xi 

xlviii 

x 

i 


xgv 

lxxv 

Iviii 

jgxxvii 

cxvi 

xcflj 

xxli 

V 

evil 

exx 

xlii 

Isritxii 

cviii 

xii 

cxxvi 

Ixxix 

xevil 

xxxiv 

cxv 

xxli! 

cxvii 

cxxii 

liv 

xxxix 

, ii 

Cxxxi 

vi 

ail 

iii 

iix 

xxxiii 

Ivii 

evi 

fxxii 


seal 

bad 

Ivi 

lxxiU 
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INDEX TO “ IN ME&0RIAM.” 


Still onward windi the dreary way 
Sweet after ihowen, ambrosial air . 
Sweet tout, do wV,h me as thou wilt 

• 

Take wings of fancy, and ascend 
Tears of the widower, whW be sees 
That each, who seems a seUjiatacjhole 
That which we dare invoke t« blefihb . 
The baby new to earth and sky §. 

The churl in spirit, up or down V 
The Danube to the Severn gave . 

The lesser griefs that may be said 
The love that rose gp stronger wings 
The path by which we twain did go 
There rolls the deep where grew the tree 
The time draws near the birth of Christ. 
The time draws near the birth of Christ. 
The wish,What of the living whole. 

This Jruth came borne with bier and pall 
Thou contest, much wept for: such a 
breeze — 

, Tho' if an eye that's downward cast 
Tho 1 truths in manhood darkly join 
Thy converse drew us with delight 
Thy spirit era our fatal loss . • 

Thy voice is on the rolling air 
'Th held that sorrow makes us wise 
'Tiswell; 'tis something; we may stand 
To-night the winds begin to rise . 


To-night ungather'd let us leave . il 
To Sleep I give my powers away . U 

Uijwa»ch'd, the garden bough shai 

sway. «. 

Urania speaks with darken’d brow 

We leave the well-beloved place , 

We ranging down this lower track , 
Whatever I have said or sung 
What hope is here for modern rhyme *. 
What words are these have fall'n from 

• me?. 

When I contemplate all alone 
When in the down I sink my head 
When Lazarus left his charnel-cave 
Whs* on my bed the moonlight falls . 
JlVhen rosy plumelets tuft the larch 
^Vho loves not Knowledge? Who shall 

rail. 

Wild bird, whose warble, liquid sweet . 
Witch-elms that counterchange the door 
With such competing cause to grieve . 
With trembling fingers did we weave 
With weary steps I loiter on . 

Yet if some voice that man could trust 
Yet pity fcr a hone o'er-driven 
You leM us: you will see the Rhine . 
You say/but with no touch of scorn 
Tfcu thought my heart too far diseased'. 


Gifted by hi 
Sri Baaatti Battav M 
S/l-A* Hft'-lw fWr Ofcnta 
Culitijl ft 
NOT EXCHANGEABLE ANN 
HOT SUABLE, 






INDEX TO SONpS. 


ui, but one, none other rote had!, 439. 
mis, Artemii, hear ui, 0 Mother, 76a. 
me no more: the moon may draw the tea, 
:ia ■ • 

: : iro' the land at eve we werft, 173. * t| ( 

ay, b ay—the wind* that bend the brier, 455. 

tie in bower, 793. 

i upon mine, little heart I beat, beat 1 871. 
w trumpet, for the world if white with 'May, 
318. 

all the deer that ipring, 818. 


Now aleeps the crinuon petgj, now the white, 
913. 

Now the King is home again, 841. 

0 diviner Air, 309. , 

0 diviner light, 509. t 

0 happy lark, that warbleit high, 796. 

0 joy for the promise of May, of May, 786.* 

0 man, forgive thy mortal foe, 794. 

0 mother Ida, many-fofMhin'd Ida, 40. 

Once again thoMamest heavenward, 883. 

0 Swallow, Swallnwfl flying, flying South, iB/, 
Our enemies have fall'n, have faith: the seed, 


ae down, 0 maid, from yonder 



id mountain flowers, 779. 



904. 

Over 1 the sweet summer doses, 697. 
Rainbow, stay, 797. 


« 


* love—free field—we love but while we 
may, 447. 

eooplwholl Geeoop, wholI 790. 

I • 

ipless doom of woman happy in betrothing 1 

• friends wo§d praise him, I believed 'em, 

■me from haunts of coot and hem, 139. 
jkjve, IfIVe be Love, if Love hi ours, 386. ' 
It tie wind of the dawn that I bear in the 
[ ping overhead J 71'j. 
is the milKr’s digjiter, 38. 

tta, late, so late 1 and dark the night and 
chHl 1438. 

jog live Richard, 808. 
jra flew in at the window, 806. 
tve that hath us in the net, 39. 

iilow moon of heaven, 851. 

MB 00 the field and the foam, 733. 


Shame upon you, Robin, 6am 

Sleep, Ellen Aubrey, sleep, and dream of me, 8o> 

Sweet and low, 180. 

Sweat is true love tho’ given in vain, in vain, 
419. 

I 

Tears, idle tears, I knod not what they mean, 
18& I 

Tie bee boo'd up in the mat, 899. 

There is no land like England, 813,'« - '• ■• 
The splendour (alls oh'caitle wktli, it& 
tjn» town lay stiH far the low, sun-light, jA‘ 
[TThe warrior 1 Eirl Of AHemldle, 804. ' •* 

Thy voice is heard thro’ rolling drums, 193,, 

|r To sleep I to sleep 1 Tire tog bright diy is 
done, 819. • 

Tun, Fortune, turn thy wheel and lower tho 
proud, 346. 

Two young lovers in writer weaker, 673. 

Up with you, out of the fore&, 893. 

We sleep and wake and sleep, but all things 
move, 94. « 

What did ye do, and what did ye saly, 788. 
What does little birdie say, 160. ^ 
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TO THE QUEEN. 


i $ 

Revered, htlwtd—Oyou that hold 

i A nobler office upon earth 
Than arms, or power of brain , or birth 
Could give tne warrior kings of old, 

Victoria,—since your Royal grace 
To one of less desert allows 
This laurel greener from the brows 
Of him that utter'd nothing base; . 

4nd should your greatness, and the care 
That yokes with empire, yield you time 
To make demand of modem rhyme 
If aught of ancient worth be there ; 


Take, Mhdam , this popr book of song; 
For tho' the faults were thick as dust 
In vacant chambers, I could trust 
Your kindness. May you rule us long, 

And leave us rulers of your blood 
As noble till the latest day I 
May children of our children say, 

1 She wrought her people lasting good; 

1 Her court was pure; her life serene; 
God gave her peace; her land reposal; 
A thousand claims to reverence closed 
In her as Mother, Wife, and Queen; 


Then—while a sweeter music wakes, 

And thro' wild March the throstle tails, 
Hjpere all about your palace-walls 
Hu suTlit almond-blossom shakes— 


* • 


‘ And statesmen at Re/ council met 
Who knew the seasons when ti take 
Occasion by the hand, apd snake 
The lousids of freedom wider yet 


1 By shaping some august decsie, 

Which kept her throne unshaken still, 
Broad-based upon her peopUs will, ■ 
And compass'd by the iitvioldte sea.' 


bftni iiii 
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JUVENILIA. 


CLARIBEL. 


Where Claribel low-lieth 
The breezes pause and die, 

* Letting the rose-leaves fall: 
But the solemn oak-tree sigheth, 
Thick-leaved, ambrosial. 
With an ancient melody 
Of an inward agony, 

Where Claribel low-lieth.' 


At eve the beetle boometh 
Athwart the thicket lone: 

At noon the wild bee hummeth 
. About the rtloss’d headstone : 
At Aidnight the moon cometh, 
And looketh down alone. 

1 ler song the lintwhite swdleth, 
The clear-voiced mavis dwelleth, 
The callow throstle lispeth, 
The slumbrous Wave outweileth, 
The bubbling runnel crispeth. 
The hollow grot replieth 
Where Claribel low-lieth. 


When will the clouds be aweary qf 
fleeting? 

When will the heart be aweary of 
beating?* 

And nature die? 

Never, oh 1 never, nothing will die; 
The stream flows. 

The wind blows, 

The cloud fleets, , 

• The heart beats, 

Nothing will die. 

Nothing will die; 

All things will change 
Thro’ eternity. 

Tis the world’s winter; 

Autumn and summer 
Are gone tong ago j 
Earth is dry to the centre, 

But spring, a new comer, 

* A spring rich and strange. 

Shall make the winds blow c 
Round and round, » 

Thto’ and thro’, 

Heje and there, 0 
Till the air 
And the ground 
Shall be fill'd witjj life anew. 

v * 


NOTHING WILL DIE. 

When will the stream be aweary of 
, flowing 

. . V Under my eye? 

. Whs* will the wind he aweary of blowing 


The world was nevermwe 1 
It will change, but it will.not (afjf 
So let the wind range $ * 

For even and morn 
Ever will be 
Thro* eternity. 

Nothing was born j 
Nothing will die t . • * 
m things jrill change. 



ALL*THINGS WILL DTE—LEONINE ELEGIACS. 
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*LL THINGS WILL DIE. 

BAKLY the bine river chines in its 
flowing 

Under my eye; 

irmly and broadly the south winds are 
blowing 

Over the sky. 

e titer another the white clouds are 
fleeting; • 

iry heart this May morning in joyance 
, is beating 

full merrily; 

Yet all things i^tist die. 

The stream will cease to flow; 

The wind will cease to blow ; 

The clouds will cease to fleet; 

The heart will cease to beat; 

For all things must die. 

4 U things must die. 

Spring will come never more.' 

Oh I vanity 1 

_ Death waits at the door. 

See I our friends are all forsaking 
The wine and the merrymaking. 

We are call’d—we must go. 

Laid low, very low, 

In the'dark we must lie. 

The merry glees are still; 

The voice of the bird 
Shall no more be heard. 

Nor the wind on the hill. 

* • Oh 1 misery 1 
JItvk I death is calling 
•Vhile I sneak to ye, 

The jay is falling, • 

The red cheek paling, 

The strong limbs failing; 

Ice with the jyarm blood mixing; 
The eyeflrfsfixing. 

Nine MS goes the gassing bell: 
S*Ye query souls, farewell. 

• The old earth 
Had a birth. 

As all men know, , 

Long ago. 

sAod the-old earth most die. 

So let die want winds range, 

And thehlns wave bnt the shore; 


. , For even ahd morn 
*" Ye WilKnever see. 

. .Tlyo’ eternity. 

All things were bom.. ■ . 

* Ye will come never more, 
For all things must die. 


LEONINE ELEGIACS. 

Low-flowing breejes are roaming the 
broad valley dimm’d in thegloaming: 

Thoro’ the , black -stemm’d pines only 
the far river shines. 

Creeping thro’ blossomy rushes and bowers 
of rose-blowing bushes, 

Down by the poplar tall rivulets babble 
and fall. 

Barketh the shepherd-dog cheerly jJLhc 
grasshopper carolleth clearly; 

Deeply the wood-dove coos j shrilly the 
owlet halloos; 

Winds creep; dews fall chilly: in her 
first sleep earth breathes stilly: 

Over the pools in the burn water-gnats 
murmur and mourn. 

Sadly the far kine loweth : the glimmer¬ 
ing water outfloweth: 

Twin peaks shadow’d with pine slope to 
the dark hyaline. 

Low-throned Hespdt is stayed hgtween 
the two peaks ; but the Naiad 

Throbbing in mild unrest holds him 
benftath in her breast. 

The ancient poetess singeth, that Hes¬ 
perus all things bringeth. 

Smoothing the wearied mind i bring me 
my love, Rosalind. 

Thou contest morning or even; she 
cometh not morning or even. 

False-eyed Hesper, unkind, where is my 
sweet Rosalind? 

t 

SUPPOSED. CONFESSIONS 

or A SECOND-RATS SINSITrV* MIND., 

O Goo 1 my God! have mercy now. 

I faint, I Call. Men say thas^bou 



CONFESSIONS OF A 

_ftp 


SENSITIVE MINb. 


Didst die for me, for such as mt , 

JPatient of ill, and death, and scorn, * 
And that my sin was A a thorn, 

Amogg the thorns that girt Thy brow, 
Wounding Thy soul.—That even no#, , 
In this extremest misery 
Of ignorance, I should require 
A sigfi I and if a bolt of fire 
Would rive the slumbrous summer noon 
While I do pray to Thee alone, 

Think my belief would stronge%grow 1 
Is not my human p1ide brought low ? 

The boastings of my spirit still ? 

The joy I had in my freewill 
All'coltl, and dead,and corpse-like grown? 
And what is left to me, but Thou, 

And faith in Thee ? Hen pass me by ; 
Christians with happy countenances— 
And children all seem full of Thee ! 

And women smile with saint-like glances 
Like Thine own mother’s when she bow’d 
Above Thee, on that happy mom 
When angels spake to men aloud, 

And Thou and peace to earth were born. 
Goodwill to me as well as all— 

I one of them: my brothers they: 
Brothers in Christ—a world of peace 
And confidence, day after day; 

And trust and hope till thingsshould cease, 
And then one Heaven receive us all. 

• 

How^wfct to have a common faith! 

To hold a common scorn of death 1 
And at a burial to hear e 
The creaking cords which wound and eat 
Into my human heart, whene’er 
Earth goes to earth, with grief, jaot fear. 
With hopeful grief, were passing 'sweet I 

Thrice happy state again to be 
The trustAil infant on the knee ! 

Who lets his rosy fingers play 
•About his mother’s neck, and knows 
Nothing Beyond his mother’s eyes. 

They comfort him by night and day; 
They light his little life alway; 

He hath no thought of coming wods; 
He hath no care of life or death; 

Scarce outward signs of joy arise, 
mAumo tfc* Spirit of happiness 


And perfect rest so inward is; H 

And loveth so his innocent heart, . 

Her temple and her place of birth. 

Where afce would ever wish to dwell. 

Life of the fountain there, beneath 
Its salient springs, and far apart, 

Hating to wander out on earth, 

Or breathe into the hollow air, 

Whose chillness would make visible • 

Her subtil, warm, and golden brefth, 
Which mixillg with the infant’s blood, 
Fulfils him with beatitude. 

Oh 1 sure it is a special care 
Of God, to fortify from doubt, 

To arm in proof, and guard about 
With triple-mailed trust, and clear 
Delight, the infant’s dawning year. 

Would that my gloomed fancy were 
As thine, my mother, when with brows 
Propt on thy knees, my hands upheld* 

In thine, I listen’d to thy vows, 

For me outpour’d in holiest prayer— 

For me unworthy !—and beheld 

Thy mild deep eyes upraised, that knew , 

The beauty and repose of faith, 

And the clear spirit shining thro’. 

Oh 1 wherefore do we grow awry 
From roots which strike so deep? why 
dare 

Paths in the desert ? Could not I 
Bq,w myself down, where thou hast knelt, 
To the earth—until the ice would melt 
Here, and I feel as thou hast felt. ; 

What Devil had the heart to scathe 
Flower^ thou hadst rear’d—to bni'ti the 
dew b ,i 

From thine own lily, when thy grave 
Was deep, my mother, in the clay? 
Myself? Is it thus ? ^Myself? Had I 
So little love for thee ? ,, Bht why 
Prevail'd notethy pure pfaylrs ? Why 
pray , >* 

To one who heeds not, who can. save 
But will not ? Great in firith, and strong 
Against t|ie grief of circumstance rt, 
Wert thou, and yet unheard. What if ’ 
Thou pleaded still, and seed tne^ave 
Thro’ otter dark a full-sail'd skfl£ 
Unpiloted P the echoing dance 
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S freboant whirlwinds, stooping low 
nto the death, not sunk I I know 
At matins and at evensong, 

That thou, if thou wert yet alivg, 

In deep and daily prayers would’st strive 
To reconcile me with thy God. 

Albeit, my hope is gray, and cold 
At heart, thou wouldest murmur still— 

1 Bring this lamb back into Thy fold, 

My Lord, if so it be Thy will.’ 

■ ffould’st tell me I must brdbk the rod ' 
Uuid chastisement of human pride; 
fliat pride, the sin of devils, stood 
Befwixt me and the light of God ! 

That hithertft had defied 
And had rejected God—that grace 
Would drop from his o’er-brimming love, 
As manna on my wilderness. 

If I would pray—that God would move 
And strike the hard,hard rock, and thence, 
Sweet in thgir utmost bitterness, 

Would issue tears of penitence 
Which would keep green hope's life. 
Alas 1 

I think that pride hath now no place 
Nor sojourn in me. I am void, 

Dark, formless, utterly destroyed. 

>Vhy not believe then ? Why not yet 
\ncjior thy frailty there, where man 
Hath moor’d and rested ? Ask the sea 
At midnight, when the crisp slope waves 
Afteta tempest, rib and fret 
The brond-imbased beach, why he 
Slumber? not like a mountain taiy? 
Wherefore his lidges are not curls 
And ripples df an inland m Ae ? 

Wherefore he moaneth thus, nor can 
Draw down into his vexed pools 
Ail that blue hqpve*wh ich hues and paves 
Hie other? I am too forlorn. 

Too shaken? my own weiflfness fools 
Myujhdgmant, and my spirit whirls, 
Moved M>m beneath with doubt and fear. 

Wet,’ said I, in my morn of youth, 
p>e uruunn’d freshness of my strength, 
When Fwent forth in quest of truth, 

It is man’s privilege to doubt. 


If so be that from doubt at length, 
truth may stand forth unmoved of change, 
An image with profulgent brows. 

And penect limbs, as from the stojn 
Ofaunning fires and fluid range 
Of lawless airs, at last stood out • 

This excellence and solid form 
Qf constant beauty. For the Ox • 
Feeds in the herb, and sleeps, or fills 
The horned valleys all about, 

And hollpws of the fringefl hills 
In summer heats, wifli placid lows 
Unfearing, till his own blood flows 
About his hoof. And in the flocks 
The lamb rejoiceth in the year, 

And racelh freely with his fere, 

And answers to his mother’s calls 
From the flower'd furrow. In a time, 
Of which he wots not, run short pains 
Thro’ his warm heart; and then, (fom 
whence 

He knows not, on his light there falls 
A shadow; and his native slope, 

Where he was wont to leap and climb, 
Floats from his sick and filmed eyes, 

And something in the darkness draws 
Ilis forehead earthward, and he dies. 
Shall man live thus, in joy and hope 
As a young lamb, who cannot dream, - 
Living, but that he shall live on ? 

Shall we not look int» the laws 
Of life and death, and things thlt fecin, 
Anil things that lie, and analyse 
Our doul^e nature, and compare 
All greeds till we have found the one, 

If one there be ?’ Ay me ! J fear 
All may ijot doubt, but everywhere 
Some must clasp Idols. Yet, my Cod, 
Whom call I Idol ? Let Thy dove 
Shadow me over, and my sins 
Be unremember’d, and Thy love 
Enlighten me. Oh teach me yet 
Somewhat before the heavy clal 
Weighs on me, and the busy fret 
Of that sharp-headed worm begins 
In the gross blackness underneath. 

O weary life I O weary death I 
O spirit and heart made desolate I 
O damned vacillating state I 


• 0 

tss KRAKEN — SONG — LILIAN — ISABBL. 


THE KRAKEN. 0 

BtLOW the thunders of the upper deep; 
Far, far beneath in the abysmal sea, * 
His ancient, dreamless, uninvaded sleep 
The Kraken sleepeth: faintest sunlights 
° flee 

About his shadowy sides: above him swell 
Huge sponges ( of millennial growth and 
height i . 

And far away into tne sickly light, 

From many a wondrous grot and secret 
cell 

Unnumber’d and enormous polypi 
Winnow with giant arms the slumbering 
green. 

There hath he lain for ages and will lie 
Battening upon huge seaworms in his 
sleep, 

Until the latter fire shall heat the deep; 
Then once by man and angels to be seen, 
In roaring he shall rise and on the sur¬ 
face die. 


Ttis winds, as at their hour of birth, 
Leaning upon the ridged sea, 

Breamed low arourtd the rolling earth 
With mellow preludes, 1 We are free.’ 

The streams through many a liked row 
Down-carolling to the crisped sea, 
Low-tilled with a bell-like flow 
Atween the blossoms, ‘ We %re free.’ 


LILIAN. 


Altv, fairy Lilian, 

Flitting, (airy Lilian, 

When I ask her if the love me, 
Clape her tiny hands above me, 
Laughing all she can; 
She'll not tell me if she love me, 
Og;d Uttie LiUaa. 


When my passion seeks 
Fleasance in love-sighs, 

She, looking thro’ and thro' me 
Thoroughly to undo me. 

Smiling, never speaks: 

So innocent-arch, so cunning-simple, 
From beneath her gathered wimple 
Glancing with black-beaded eyes, 
Till the lightning laughters dimple" 
The baby-roses in her cheeks; 
Then away she flies. 


Prythee weep t ,May Lilian I 
Gaiety without eclipse 
Wcarieth me, May Lilian : 

Thro’ my very heart it thrilleth 
When from crimson-threaded lips 
Silver-treble laughter trilleth: 
Prythee weep, May Lilian- 

IV. 

Praying all I can, 

If prayers will not hush thee, 

Airy Lilian, 

Like a rose-leaf I will crush thee. 
Fairy Lilian. 

ISABEL 


Eyes not down-dropt nor over -bight, 
but fed 

Witlfthe clear-pointed flame of chastity, 

Clear, without heat, undying, tended by 
Pure vestal thoughts in the trans¬ 
lucent fane 

Of her stilt spirit; locks not wide-dispread, 
Madonna-wise $n either side her 
head^ rt 

Sweet hps whereon perpetually did 

The summer calm of golden charity. 
Were fixed shadows of thy fixed mood. 
Revered Isabel, the crown and heah 
The stately flower of female fortitude, 

Of perfect wifehood and ps&ft knrli 
head. 



ISABEL—MARIANA. 


•w* 


I 


a. 


lie intuitive decision of a bright 
And thorough-edged intellect to part 
Error from crime; a prudence to 
Withhold; 

The laws of marriage character’d in 
gold 

Upon the blanched tablets of her heart; 
ov# still burning upward, giving light 
read those laws; an acceht very low 
idishment, but a most silver flow 
', Of subtle-paced counsel in distress, 
ight to theheart and brain, tho’ unde¬ 
scried, 

Winning its way with extreme gentle- 


Upor 

Pi 


Tiro’ all the outworks of suspicious pride; 
l courage to endure and to obey; 

L hate of gossip parlance, and of sway, 
ruwn’d Isabel, thro’ all her placid life, 
'he queen of marriage, a most perfect 
wife. 


in. 

f ie mellow'd reflex of a winter moon ; 
clear stream flowing with a muddy one, 
Till in its onward current it absorbs 
With swifter movement and in purer 
light 

The vexed eddies of its wayward 
• a brother: 

A it^ ning and upbearing parasite, « 
Staining the stem, which efee had 
* fallen f|uite 

With cluster’d flower-bells and am¬ 
brosial orbs 

Of rich fruit-bunches leaning on each 
othen— • 

Shadow fort# thee v—the world hath 
, not another 

Thfc’all Mhr fairest forms are types of 
thee, 

W thou of God in thy great charity) 
Hnch a finish’d chasten'd purity. 

r •- 


i MARIANA. 

■ 

‘fikriua in the moated grange.' a 

Atttmtnfor Mauurt. 

With blackest moss the flower-plots 
Were thickly crusted, one and a]}: 

The rusted nails fell from the knots 
That held the pear to the gable-wall. 

The broken sheds look’d sad and strange t 
Unlifttfl was the clanking latch; 
Weeded and worn the ancient thatch 

Upon the lonely moated grange. 

She only said, 1 My life is dreaiy. 
He cometh not,’ she said j 

She said, 1 1 am aweary, aweary, 

I would that I were dead I’ 

Her tears fell with the dews at even f' 
Her tears fell ere the dews were dried ; 

She could not look on the sweet heaven, 
Either at mom or eventide. 

After the flitting of the bats, 

When thickest dark did trance the sky, 
She drew her casement-curtain by, 

And glanced athwart the glooming flats. 

She only said, ‘ The night is dreaiy, 
He cometh not,’ die said; 

She said, 1 1 am aweary, aweary, 

I would that I, were dead 1’ 

* * 

Upon the middle of the night, 

Waking she heard the night-fowl crow i 

The cock sung out an hour ere light: 
From the dark fen the oxen's low 

Came to her: without hope of change, 

In sleep the seem’d to walk forlorn, 
Till cold Winds woke the gray-eyed 
mom 

About the lonely moated grange. 

She only said, ‘ The day is dreaiy, 
He cometh not,’ she said; 

She said, * I am aweary, aweary, 

I would that I were dead 1’ 

About a stone-cast from the wall 
A sluice with blacken'd waters slept, t 

And o’er it many, round and small. 

The closur’d moiisb'iBOOK^frcpC* 



MARIANA — MADELINE. 


■ ■ '+w~ 

Hard by a poplar shook alway, 

AU silver-green with gnarled bark: , 
For leagues no othea tree did mark 
The letel mate, the rounding gfiiy. 

She only said, ‘ My life is dreary, 
He cometh not,’ she said; 

She said, ‘ I am aweary, aweary, 
r I would that I were dead 1’ 


And ever wher the moon was low, 

And the shrill wigds were up ind away. 
In the white curtain, to and fro, 

She saw the gusty shadow sway. 

But when the moon was very low, 

And wild winds bound within their cell, 
The shadow of the poplar fell 
Upon her bed, across her brow. 

She only said, ‘The night is dreary, 
r He cometh not,’ she said ; 

She said, ‘ I am aweary, aweary, 

I would that I were dead 1’ 

All day within the dreamy house, 

The doors upon their hinges creak’d ; 
The blue fly sung in the pane; the mouse 
Behind the mouldering wainscot 
shriek’d, 

Or from the crevice peer'd about. 

Old faces glimmer’d thro' the doors, 
Oljj, footsteps trod the upper floors, 

Old voiefcs called her from without. 

She only said, ‘ My life is dreary, 
He comethmot,’ she said ; 

She said, ' 1 un aweary, aweary, 

{ would thkt I were dead 1 ’ 

« 

The sparrow’s chirrup on the roof, 

The slow clock ticking, and the sound 
Which to the wooing wind aloof 
The poplar made, did all confound 
Her sense; but most she loathed the hour 
When the thick-moted sunbeam lay 
Athwart the chambers, and the day 
Was doping toward his western bower. 
c Then, said she, ' I am very dreary, 
t He will not come,' she said; 

She wept, ' I ana aweary, aweary, ’ 
« V *%God, that I were dead I' 


TO-. 

» . *• 

C lear-he aded friend, whose joyful scorn, 
Edged with sharp laughter, cuts atwain 
The knots that tangle human creeds. 
The woundingcords that bind and strain. 
The heart until it bleeds, 

Ray-fringed eyelids of the morn • 

Roof net a glance so keen as thine : e 
If aught of prophecy be mine, * 
Thou wilt not live in vain. 

C '< 

it. <* 

Low-cowering shall the Sophist sit; 
Falsehood shall bare her plaited brow: 
Fair-fronted Truth shall droop not now 
With shrilling shafts of subtle wit. 

Nor martyr-flames, nor trenchant swords 
Can do away that.ancient,lie; , 

A gentler death shall Falsehood die, 
Shot thro’ and thro’ with cunning words. 

in. 

Weak Truth a-leaning on her crutch, 
Wan, wasted Truth in her utmost peed, 
Thy kingly intellect shall feed, 

Until she be an athlete bold, 

And weary with a finger’s touch 
Those writhed limbs of lightning speed; 
Like that strange angel which of old, 

Until the breaking of the light. 
Wrestled with wandering Israel,c 0 
c Fast Yabbok brook the livelong night. 
And haven’s mazed signs stood st^l 
In the dim tract of Penudl., 


MADEMNJt. 



Thou art not steep’d in golddn langdbrs, 
No tranced summer calm is thine, 

Ever varying Madelines , 

Thro’ light and shadow thou dost ranged 
- Sudden glances, meet and strange, 
Delicious spites and dhiihtg angels. 

And airy forms of flitting change, . 



SONb: THE OWL. 


9 


ii. • 

railing, frowning, evermore, 
hou art perfect in lore-lore. 

.evealings deep and clear are |b>ne 
f wealthy smiles: but who may know 
Whether smile or frown be'fleeter? 
Whether smile or frown be sweeter, 
Who may know ? 

rowns perfect-sweet along the brow 
ight-glooming over eyes divine, 
ike little clouds sun-fringed, are thine, 
Ever varying Madeline. 

( Thy smile and frown are not aloof 
From one another, 

Each ro each is dearest brother j 
Hues of the silken dheeny woof 
Momently shot into each other. 

All the mystery is thine ; 
Smiling, frowning, evermore, 

Thou art perfect in love-lore, 
fver varying Madeline. 

• III. 

subtle, sudden flame, 

By veering passion fann'd, 

About thee breaks and dances : 
\Vhen I would kiss thy hand, 

The flush of anger’d shame 

O’erflows thy calmer glances, 

And o'er black brows drops down 
A sudden-curved frown: 

Hut when I turn away, 

Thou, willing me to stay, 

Attest not, nor vainly wrangles!; 

B*t, looking fixedly the while, • 
i|ll my bounding heart entari^lest 
In a gploen-netted smile; 

Then in madness and in bliss, 

If my lips should dare to kiss 
Thy taper fingerLamorously, 

Again thou blusncst angerly; 

And o’er £>lack brows digps down 
^•uddej-ctlrved frown. 

SONG:—THE OWL. 

And dew. is cold upon the ground. 


And the far-off stream is dumb, 
t And the whirring sail goes round, 
And the whinjng sail goes round; 

Atone and warming his five wits, 

, The white owl in the belfry aits. 

Ii. 

When merry milkmaids click the latch. 
And rarely smells the new-mown hay, 
And the cock hath sung beneath the 
thatch a 

Twice or thrice hjs roundelay, 

Twice or thrice his roundelay j 
Alone and warming his five wits. 
The white owl in the belfry sits, 

SECOND SONG. 

TO THE SAME. 

I. 

Thy tuwhits arc lull’d, I wot, 

Thy tuwhoos of yesternight, 

Which upon the dark afloat, 

So took echo with delight, 

So took echo with delight, 

That her voice untuneful grown, 
Wears all day a fainter tone. 

II. 

I would mock thy dhaunt anew 
Hut I cannot mimick it; * 

Not a whit of thy tuwhoo, 

The#to woo to thy tuwhit, 

Thee to woo to thy tuwhit, 

With a lengthen’d loud hflloo, 
Tuwhoo, tuwhit, tuwbit, tuwhoo-o-o. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
ARABIAN NIGHTS. 

When the breeze of a joyful dawn hlcw 
free 

In (he silken sail of infancy. 

The tide of time flow’d back with me, 
The forward-flowing tide of time j 
And many a sheeny summer-mom, 
Adown the Tigris’ I was borne. 



M RECOLLECTIONS OR THE ^RRBIAN NIGHTS. 


• By Bagdal’l ihrine* of fretted gold, 

High-willed gardens green and old; 
Tree Mussulman we* I and sworn. 

For was in the golden prime ‘ 

Of gdod Ifaroun Alraschid. , 

Anight my shallop, rustling thro’ 

The low and bloomed foliage, drove 
The intrant, glistening deeps, and dove 
The citron-shadows in the blue: 

By garden porches on the brim, 

. The costly doors flung open wid^ 

Gold glittering thro’lamplight dim, 

And broider’d sofas on each side: 

In sooth it was a goodly time, 

For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 

Often, where clear-stemm'd platans guard 
The outlet, did I turn away 
.The boat-head down a broad canal 
From the main river sluiced, where all 

* The sloping of the moon-lit sward 
Was damask-work, and deep inlay 

Of braided blooms unmown, which crept 
Adown to where the water slept. 

A goodly place, a goodly time, 

For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 

A motion from the river won 
Kidged the smooth level, bearing on 
My shallop thro' the star-strown calm, 
Until another night in night 
I enter’d, from the clearer light, 
Imbower’d vaults of pillar’d palm? 
Imprisoning sweets, which, as they domk 
Heavenward, were stay’d beneath the 
dome * 

Of hollow boughs.—A goodly time, 
For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 

Still onward j and the dear canal 
Is rounded to as clear a lake. 


A goodly place, a goodly time. 

For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 

Above thrii’ many a bowery turn 
A walk with vary-colour'd shells',. 
Wander’d engrain’d. On either srae 
All round about the fragrant marge 
From fluted vase, and brazen urn 
In order, eastern flowers large, 

Some dropping low their crimson bdlls 
Half-closed, and others studded wide 
With disks and tiara, fed the time 
With odour in the golden prime r, 
Of good Haroun Alrasctyd. 

Far off, and wherff the lemon grove 
In closest coverture upsprung. 

The living airs of middle night 
Died round the bulbul as he sung; 

Not he.- but something which possess’d 
The darkness of the world, delight, , 
Life, anguish, death, immortal love, 
Ceasing not, mingled, unrepress’d, 

Apart from place, withholding time. 
But flattering the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 

Black the garden-bowers and grots 
Slumber'd: the solemn palms were ranged 
Above, unwoo’d of summer wind: 

A sudden splendour from behind 
Hush'd all the leaves with richgold-gTeen, 
And, flowing rapidly between 
Their interspaces, counterchanged e » 
Tfce level lake with diamond-plot], 

Of dark and bright. A lovely tin*, 
For it was in the golder^prime 
Of good Haroun Alrasdiid. 

Dark-blue the deep sphere overhead. 
Distinct with vivid starminlajd, 

Grew darker from that under-flame r 
So, leaping liglMy from the bd6t, 

With silver anchor left afloat, • ' 


From the green rivage many a tall 
Of diamond rillets musical. 


Thro' little crystal arches low 
Down from the central fountain’s flow 
Fafl’a all vet-chiming, seemed to shake 
TV sparkling ilinia beneath the prow. 


In marvel whence that glory came* 
Upon me, as in sleep I aside 
In cool soft turf upon the bank, 

I$ntranced with that dace and tune, 
So worthy of the golden prime e * 
Of good Ifaroun Alraschid. 




o£e to memory. 

— 


flfThence thro' the garden I waslrawn— 

' A realm of pleasance, many a mound, 
Aift many a shadow-chequerM lawn 
Full of the city’s stilly sound, 

And deqp myrrh-thickets blowing round 
The stately cedar, tamarisks, 

Thick rosaries of scented thorn, 

Tall orient shrubs, and obelisks 
Graven with emblems of the time, 
Inshonour of the golden prime 
• Of good Haroun Alrayhid. 

^Vjth dazed vision unawares 
i4fcm the long alley's latticed shade 
Emerged, I frame upon the great 
Pavilion of the Caliph^. 

Right to the carven cedarn doors, 

Flung inward over spangled floors, 
Broad-based flights of marble stairs 
Ran up with golden balustrade, 

Alter the fashion of the time, 

■And hufliour of the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 

The fourscore windows all alight 
As with the quintessence of flame, 

A million tapers flaring bright 
From twisted silvers look'd to shame 
The hollow-vaulted dark, and stream’d 
Upon the mooned domes aloof 
In inmost Bagdat, till there seem'd 
Hundreds of crescents on the roof 
Of night new-risen, thatmarvellous time 
"jo celebrate the golden prime 
of good Haroun Alraschid, 

, ■ * 
Thrfc stole I up, and trancedly * 

Gazed on t^e Persian girl sdone, 

Serene with argent-lidded eyes 
Amorous, and lashes like to rays 
Of darknesL andLa brow of pearl 
Tressed witn r|dolent ebony, 

In many •dark deliciouficurl, 
jewing ^eneath her rose-hued zone ; 
Thoraweetest lady of the time. 

Well worthy of the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. * 

Six columns, three on either ode, 
Panther, underprop* a rich 
Throne of the massive ore, from which 


Down-droop'd, in many a floating ibid, 
Engarlanded and diaper’d * 

With inwrought powers, a cloth of gold. 
Thereoh, his deep eye laughter-stirr’d 
With merriment of kingly pride, * 

Sole star of all that place and time, 

I saw him—in his golden prime, 

Thk Good Haroun Alraschid. 

ODE TO MEMORY. 

addressed to-. 

i. 

Thou who stealest lira, 
From the fountains of the past, 
To glorify the present -, oh, haste, 
Visit my low desire 1 
Strengthen me, enlighten m» I 
J faint in this obscurity, 

Thou dewy dawn of memory. 

ii. 

Come not as thou earnest of lAte, 
Flinging the gloom of yesternight 
On the white day; but robed in soften't 
light 

Of orient state. 

Whilome thou earnest with the morning 
mist, 

Even as a maid, whose statalydrrow 
The dew-impearled winds of dawn have 
kiss'd, 

* When, she, as thou. 

Stays on her floating locks the lovely freight 
Of overflowing blooms, and earliest shoots 
Of orieift green, giving safe pledge of fruits, 
Which in wintertide shall star 
The black earth with brilliance rare. 

III. 

Whilome thou earnest.with the morning 
mist, 

And with the evening cloud. 
Showering thy gleaned wealth into my 
open breast 

<Tho “ which 10 ** 

Never grow KfC|^ 



' ODE TO MEtiORY. 


I* 


-To" 

When rooted in the garden of the mind, 
Became they are the earliest of the year), I 
*Nor wu the nigjtt thy shroud. 

In sweet dreams softer than unbroken rest 
Thon Reddest by the hand thine infant 
Hope. 

The eddying of her garments caught from 
thee 

The light of thy great presence; and the 
cope 

Of the half-atfain’d futurity, 

Tho’ deep not fathomless, '' 

Was cloven with the million stars which 
tremble 

O’er the deep mind of dauntless infancy. 
SmallWhought was there of life’s distress; 
For sure she deem’d no mist of earth 
could dull 

Those spirit-thrilling eyes so keen and 
i- beautiful: ' 

Sure she was nigher to heaven's spheres, 
Listening the lordly music flowing from 
The illimitable years. 

■ O strengthen me, enlighten me ! 

I faint in this obscurity, 

Thou dewy dawn of memory. 


tv. 

Come forth, I charge thee, arise, 

Thou of the many tongues, the myriad 
eyes I 

Thou tumgst not with shows of flaunting 
vines 

Unto mine inner eye, 

Divincst Memory 1 

Thou wert not nursed by the waterfall 
Which ever sounds and shines 

A pillar of white light upon tlfe wall 
Of purple difls, aloof descried : 

Come from the woods that belt the gray 
hill-side. 

The seven elms, {he poplnrs four 
That stand beside my father’s door, 

And chiefly from the brook that loves 
To purl o’er matted cress and ribbed sand, 
Or dimple in the dark of rushy coves, 
Drawing into his narrow earthen urn, 

’ In every elbow and turn. 

The filter'd tribute Of the rough woodland, 
a 01 hjther lead thy feet 1 


Pour rould mine ears the livelong bleat r\ 
Of the thick-fleeced sheep from wattled 

folds, * •<%'* 

Upon the ridged wolds,. 

When the first matin-song hath waken’d 
loud 

Over the dark dewy earth forlorn, 

What time the amber mom 
Forth gushes from beneath a low-hung 
cloud. 


v. 

targe dowries doth the raptured eye 
To the young spirit present 
When first she is wed fJ 
And like a bride of old 
In triumph led, 

With music and sweet showers 
Of festal flowers, 

Unto the dwelling she must sway. 

Well hast thou done, great artist Memory, 

In setting round thy first exjieriment 
With royal frame-work of wrought 
gold; 

Needs must thou dearly love thy first 
essay, 

And foremost in thy various gallery 

Place it, where sweetest sunlight falls j 
Upon the storied walls; 

For the discovery 

And newness of thine art so pleased thee, 
That all which thou hast drawn of fairest 
Or boldest since, but lightly weighs 
With thee unto the love thou bearqpt 
The first-bom of thy genius. Artist-like, 
Ever retiring thou dost gaze 
On the prime labour of thine early days: 
No matter what the sketch might be ; 
Whether the high field on the bushlcss 
Pike, 

Or even a sand-built ritrge i 
Of heaped hills that mound the. sea. 
Overblown with murmurs harsh, 

Or even a lowly cottage whence we set 
Stretch’d wide and wild the waste enor- 
• mous marsh, 

Where from the frequent bridge, 

Like emblems of infinity, 

The trenched waters run from sky to sky f 
I Or a garden tower'd close 



« 

*SONG—A CHARACTER—THE POET. 


»3 


plaited alleys of the trailing rose, 
Logg alleys felling down to twilight grots, 
6r opening upon level plots 
Of crowned lilies, standing nea* 
Purple-spiked lavender: 

Whither in after life retired 
From brawling storms, 

From weary wind, 

With youthful fancy re-inspired, 

We may hold converse with all forms 
m the many-sided mind, ** 
t^nd thosewhom passion hath not blinded, 
Su^tle-lhoughted, myriad-minded. 

My lend, rffth ybu to live alone, 

Were how much better fhan to own 
\ crown, a sceptre, and a throne ! 

D strengthen me, enlighten me ! 

[ faint in this obscurity, 
fhou dewy dawn of memory. 


i-*•*-;-— 

And the breath 

a Of thefadingedgesof box beneath, 

And the year’s last rose. • 

Heavily hangs the broad sunfywer 
• Over its grave i'the earth so chilly; 

Heavily hangs the hollyhock, 
Heavily hangs the tiger-lily. 

• 

A CHARACTER. 

With a half-glance uporWthe sky 
At night ne said, ‘The wanderings 
Of this most intricate Universe 
Teach me the nothingness of things.' 

Yet could not all creation pierce 
Beyond the bottom of his eye. * 

He spake of beauty: that the dull 
Saw no divinity in grass, 

Life in dead stones, or spirit in air ; m 
Then looking as 'twcrc in a glass, 

He smooth’d his chin and sleek’d his hair, 
And said the earth was beautiful. 



SONG. 

i. 

A spirit haunts the year's last hours 
Dwelling amid these yellowing bowers : 

To himself he talks ; 
for at eventide, listening earnestly, 

At his work you may hear him sob and 
• sigh 

In the walks; 

* * Earthward he boweth the heavy 
• stalks a 

Of * mouldering flowers: • 

Hcavi|y HKngs the brqpd sunflower 
Over its grave i’ the earth so chilly; 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock, 
Heavily h|ngs the tiger-lily. 

* it. 

I* 1 air ig damp, and hush’d, and close, 
As a sick man’s room when he taketh 

! t repose 

I An hour before death; 

7 v ery heart bints and my whole soul 
grieves 

t the moiat rich smell of the rotting 
leaves, 


He spake of virtue : not the gods 
More purely, when they wish to charm 
Pallas and Juno sitting by; 

And with a sweeping of the arm, 

And a lack-lustre dead-blue eye, 
Devolved his rounded periods. 

Most delicately hour by hour 
He canvass’d human mysteries. 

And trod on silk, as if the winds 
Blew his own praises in his eyes, 

And stoSd aloof from other minds 
In impotence of fancied power. 

With lira depress'd as he were meek, 
Himself unto himself he sold : 

Upon himself himself did feed: 

Quiet, dispassionate, and cold, 

And other than his form of creed, 

With chiscll’d features clear and sleek. 

THE POET. 

Thi poet in a golden t^ime was boro, 
With golden stars above; 

Dower'd with the hate, of hate, the scern 
• of scorn, 

The love of love. 



TBS soars MIND. * 


I.i., -OM- 


Be MW thro’ life' ami death, thro’ good 
end ill, o 

He mw thro* hi* Own soul.. 

The Marvel bf the everlasting will, 

An open scroll, 

Before him lay: with echoing feet he 

e threaded 

The secretest walks of fame: 

The viewless arrows of his thoughts were 
headtld 

And wing’d<with flame/ 

Like Indian reeds blown from his silver 
tongue, 

And of so fierce a flight, 

From Calpe unto Caucasus they sung, 
Filling with light 

Anf vagrant melodies the winds which 
bore 

Them earthward till they lit; 

Then, like the arrow-seeds of the field 

» ■ flower, 

The fruitful wit 

Cleaving, took root, and springing forth 
anew 

Where’er they fell, behold, 

Like to the mother plant in semblance, 
grew 

^A flower all gold, 

And bravely furnish’d all abroad to fling 

The winged shafts of truth. 

To throng with stately blooms tne breath¬ 
ing spring 

Of Hope ami Youth. 

So Many minds did gird their orbs with 
beams, 

Tho' one did fling the fire. 

Heaven flow’d upon the soul in many 
dreams 

-Of high desire. 

Thus truth was multiplied on truth, the 
world « 

c Like one great garden show'd; 

ASM thro’ the wreaths of floating dark 
upend'd, 

, Raiifsunrise flow’d. 


o 

And Freedom rear’d in that august sunrise 
Her beautiful bold brow, „ 
When rites and forms before his burning 
oeyes 

Melted like snow. 

There was no blood upon her maiden robes 
Sunn’d by those orient skies; 

But round about the circles of the globes 
Of her keen eyes o 

And in her raiment’s hem was traced in. 
flame , 

Wisdom, a name to shake 
All evil dreams of power—ttoacred name. 
And when she spake, 

Her words did gather thunder as they ran, 
And as .the lightning to the thunder 
Which follows it,, riving the spirit of man, 
Making earth wonder. 

So was their meaning to her words. No 
sword 

Of wrath her right arm whirl'd, 

But one poor poet’s scroll, and with his 
word 

She shook the world. 


THE POET’S MIND. 

1 . 

Vex not thou the poet’s mind 
With thy shallow wit: 

Vex not thou the poet’s mind; <" 

For thou const not fatbpm its 
Clear and bright it should b* evei 
Flowing like a crystal river; 

Bright as light, and clear as wind. 

...* ‘ 

Dark-brow’d SLphist, come not anear ; 
All the place is holy ground { ", 

Hollow smile and froeen sneer 11 
, Come not here. 

Holy Wats' will I pour y 

Into every spicy flower 
Of the laurel-shrub* that hedge it ^dund. 
The flowers would feint at your cruel 
cheer. 



Tkk SEA-FAIRIE&—THE DESERTED HOUSE. IS 


| la your eye there is death. 

There is frost in your breath 
.which would blight the plants. 

Where you stand you coneot hear 
From the groves within 
The wild-bird’s din. 

In the heart of the garden the merry bird 
chants. 

It would fall to the ground if you came 
• in. 

( In the middle leaps a fountain 
Like sheet lightning, 

Ever brightening 
Vith a low melodious thunder; 

All day ana all night it is ever drawn 
From the brain of tlil purple mountain 
Which stands in the distance yonder : 
It springs on a level of bowery lawn, 

And the mountain draws it from Heaven 
above, 

\pd it sings a song of undying love; 

And yet, tho’ its voice be so clear and 
.full, 

Vou never would hear it; your ears arc 
so dull; 

So keep where you are : you are foul with 
sin; 

It would shrink to the earth if you came 
in. 


THE SEA-FAIRIES. 

SuAsfeail'd the weary mariners and saw, 
BetwixPthe green brink and th^runnif% 
1 foam, m 

Sweet facers rounded arm St and bosoms 
prest 

To little harps of gold; and while they 
muiet} » 

Whispering to gacn other half in fear, 
Shrill muA: reach’d thenWon the middle 


phither away, whither away, whither 
I away? fly no more, 
whither, away from the high green field, 
* and the happy blossoming shore ? 
Day sad night to the billow the fountain 


Down shower the gambolling waterfalls 
#rom wandering over the lea t 
Out ofjhe live-gteen heart of the dells 
They freshen the silvery-crimson quells, 
And thick with white bells the clover-hill 
swells 

High over the full-toned sea: 

O hither, come hither and furl yoar sails, 
Come hither to me and to me : 

Hither, come hither and frolic and play; 
Here it js only the mewflhat, wails; 

We will sing to you*all the day: 
Mariner, mariner, furl your sails, 

For here are the blissful downs and dales, 
And merrily, merrily carol the gales, 

And the spangle dances in bight and bay, 
And the rainbow forms and flies on the 
land 

Over the islands free; 

And the rainliow lives in the curve ft the 
sand; 

Hither, come hither and see; 

And the rainbow hangs on the poising 
wave, 

And sweet is the colour of cove and cave, 
And sweet shall your welcome be: 

O hither, come hither, and be our lords, 
For merry brides are we : 

We will kiss sweet kisses, and speak 
sweet words: 

O listen, listen, your eyes shall glisten 
With pleasure and love and ju8il« : 

O listen, listen, your eyes shall glisten 
When tl£ sharp clear twang of the golden 
chords 

Runs up the ridged sea. 

Who cap light on as happy a shore 
All the world o'er, all the world o’er? 
Whither away ? listen and stay: mariner, 
mariner, fly no more. 


THE DESERTED HOUSE. 


i. 

Lira and Thought have gone away 
Side by side, 

Leaving door and window! wider 
Careless tenants they 1 % 



THE DYING SWAN—A DIRGE. 


IS 


•it 

’ All -Within Is dark pi night: ’ 

In the windows is no light r> 

And no murmur at the door, 

So frequent'on its hinge before. 

in. 

• n 

Close the door, the shutters close, 

Or thro’ the windows we shall see 
The nakedness and vacancy 
Of the dark’ deserted house. ‘ 

iv. 

Come away: no more of mirth 

Is here or merry-making sound. 
The house was huilded of the earth, 

And shall fall again to ground. 

1 v. 

Come away ; for Life and Thought 
Here no longer dwell; 

But in a city glorious— 

A great and.distant city—have bought 
A mansion incorruptible. 

Would they could have stayed with us ! 


THE DYING SWAN. 

Us b 

Thb plain was gsassy, wild and bare, 
Wide, wild, and open to the air t 
Which had built up everywhere 
An under-roof of doleful gray. 

With an inner voice the river ran, 
hdown it floated a-dying swan, 1 
And loudly did lament. 

It was the middle of the day. 

Sver the weary wind went on. 

And took the reed-tops as it went. 

It. 

fame blue peaks in the distance rose, 
Ind white against the odd-white sky, 
■bone out their crowning snows. 
l O&e willow over the river wept, 
tad shook the waTe as the wind did sigh; 
ibove in du wind was the swallow, 


o , 

Chasing itself at its own wild will, 
Add far thro’ the marish green and 
still 

Thectangled water-courses slept, 
Shot over with purple,-and green, and 
yellow. 

ill. 

The wild swan’s deajh-hymn took the soul 
Of that waste place with joy ' . 
Hidden in sdrrow : at first to the ear 
The warble was low, and lull and clear 
And floating about the under-sky, 
Prevailing in weakness, &e coronach 
stole 

Sometimes afar, and sometimes anear; 
But anon her awful jubilant voice. 

With a music strange and manifold, 
Flow’d forth on a carol free and bold ; 

As when a mighty people rejoice 
With shawms, and with cymbals, and 
harps of gold, 

And the tumult of their acclaim is roll’d 
Thro’ the open gates of the city afar, 

To the shepherd whowatcheth the even 
ing star. 

And the creeping mosses and clambering 
weeds, 

And the willow-branches hoar and dank. 
And the wavy swell of the soughing 
reeds, t 

And the wave-wom horns of the echoing 
bank. 

And the silvery marish -flowed,' 'that 
throng 

The desolate creeks and pools amor.g, 
Were flooded over with eddjing song. 

A DIF&E.^ 

" 1- 1 * , 
fl 

Now is done thy long day’s worl-; 

Fold thy palms across thy breast, * i 
Fold thine arms, turn to thy rest. 

Let them rare. . 
Shadows of the silver Nik 
Sweep the green that folds thy grave. 

Let them rave. 


love*Xnd death—the ballad of ORIAHA. 


Tjk* nor carketh care nor slander; 
Nothing but the small dold worm 
Fretteth thine enshrouded form.* 

■ Let them. rave. • 

Light and shadow ever wander 
O'er the green that folds thy grave. 
Let them rare. 


r$u wilt not turn upon thjPbed ; 
fiunteth not the brooding bee 
ifteter tones than calumny ? 
f Let them rave, 

fhou wilt never raise thine head 
From the green that folrft thy grave. 

Let them rave. 


Crocodiles wept tears for thee ; 

"he woodbige and eglatere 

>np sweeter dews than traitor’s tear. 

Let them rave, 
lain makes music in the tree 
Per the green that folds thy grave. 

■ Let them rave. 


ound thee blow f self-pleached deep, 
ramble roses, faint and pale, 

Bd long purples of the dale. 

Let them rave, 
hese in every shower creep 
hro*tke green that folds thy grave. 

. «Let them rave. 

• . ' 

he gold-eyeS kingcups fine ; 
be frail bluebell peereth over 
»re broidry of thymrple clover. 

Let flienrrave. 

ings have fo sdeh couch y tbine, 
i Uje green that folds thy grave. 

* .Set them rave. 


U words wander here and there: 
d% great gift of speech abused 
&ea thy memory confused : 

But let them rave. 


The balm-cricket carols clear 
If the green (hat folds thy grave. 
Let them rave. 


LOVE AND DEATH. 

What time the mighty moon was gtthcr- 
ing light 

Love paced the thymy pl<j|s of Paradise, 

And all about him roll'd his lusftouseyes; 

When, turning round a cassia, full in view. 

Death, walking all alone beneath a yew, 

And talking to himself, first met his 
sight: 

• You must begone,’ said Death, • these 
walks are mine.” 

Love wept and spread his sheeny vans 
for flight ; m 

Yet ere he parted said, 1 This hour is 
thine: 

Thou art the shadow of life, and as the 
tree 

Stands in the sun and shadows all be¬ 
neath, 

So in the light of great eternity 

Life eminent creates the shade of death t 

The shadow passclh when the tree shall 
fall, 

But t shall reign for ever over all.’ 


THE fALLAD OF ORIANA. 

My heart is wasted with my woe, 
Oriana. 

There is Bo rest for me below, 

Oriana. 

When the long dun wolds are ribb'd with 
snow. 

And loud the Norland whirlwinds blow, 
Oriana, 

Alone I wander to and fro, 

Oriana. 

Ere the light on dark was growing, 

Oriana, 1 

At midnight the cock was crowing, 
Oriana: % 

c 



TffE BALLAD OF OX lA If A. 


II 

kip v i y . ■ ' .... ■ - ... ■ ft O- 


Wind* were blowing, Waters Bowing, 

We he**^ the steeds to battle going, • 

• Oriana; • 

Aloud the hf>0ow bugle blowing, 

OHana. 

In the yew-wood black as night, 
e Oriana, 

tire I rode into the fight, 

Oriana, 

While bltttfuWears blinded mv sight 
iJy itar-ahine and by moonlight, 

Oriana, * 

I to thee my troth did plight, 

Oriana. 

She stood upon the castle wall, 

Oriana: 

She watch'd my crest among them all, 

' Oriana: 

She saw me fight, she heard me call, 
When forth there slept a focman tall, 
Oriana, 

Atween me and the castle wall, 
Oriana. 

The bitter arrow went aside, 

Oriana: 

The false, false arrow went aside, 

Oriana: 

The damned arrow glanced aside, 

And piefced thy heart, my love, my bride, 
Oriana 1 

Thy heart, my life, my love, n;y bride, 
Oriana I 

Oh I narrow, narrow was the ^xtce, 
Oriana. 

Loud, loud rung out the bugle's brays, 
Oriana. 

Oh 1 deathful stabs were dealt apace. 
The battle deepen’d in its place, 

Oriana; 

Bat I was down upon my face, 
e Oriana. 

They should have atabb’d me where 1 lay, 
< ■’ Oriana I 

JIow cbUld I nse and come away, 
*Odq»T. 


How could I look upon the day? r 
Thty should have stabb’d me where I lay, 
Oriana— 

They should have trod me into day, 

• Oriana. ■ 

O breaking heart that will not break, 
Oriana i 

O pale, pale face so sweet and meek, 
Oriana 1 * 

Thou smile*, but thou dost not speak, 
And then the tears run down my cheeky 
Oriana: j. 

What wantest thou? whom dost thou Sbet4 
Oriana ? 0 

o 

X cry aloud : none hear my cries, 

Oriana. 

Thou comcst atween me and the skies, 
Oriana. 

I feel the tears of blood arise 
Up from my heart unto my byes, 

Oriana. 

Within thy heart my arrow lies, 

Oriana. 

0 cursed hand 1 O cursed blow 1 
Oriana 1 

O happy thou that best low, 

Oriana! 

All night the silence seems to flow 
lleside me in my utter woe, 

Oriana. 

A weary, weary way I go, 

Oriana. 

When Borland winds pipe down tl.e sea, 
‘Oriana, ■ 

I walk, I dare not think of thee, 

Oriana. \ 

Thou Best beneath tig greenwood tret, 

I dare not die and corner to thee, 

Oriana. t 
l hear the roaring of the sea, * 

Oriana. • 


CIRCUMSTANCE. 

e 

Two children in two lidghbbur'iUlagts' 
Pitying mad pranks along the heathy leas; 


THE MERMAN—THE MERMAID. 


^■*0 strangers meeting at a festival: 
f Two lovers whispering by ad* orchard 
. wall; 

■ Two lives bound'fast in one wRh golden 
ease; 

'• Two graves grass-green beside a gray 
church-tower, 

Wash’d with still rains and daisy blos- 
. somed; 

Two children In one hamlet bom and 


rTwo children in one hamlc 
[/ bred; * 

‘■t runs the round of life ft 
If, hour. 

! 


from hour to 


THE MEltMAN. 


Who would be 
A merman bold, 
tatting alone, 

Singing alone 
Under the sea, 

With a crown of gold, 
On a throne ? 


I would be a merman bold, 

I would sit and sing the whole of the day ; 
I would fill the sea-halls with a voice of 
power; 

But at night I would roam abroad and 

IVilfifte mermaids in and out of the rocks, 
Dressing their hair with the wtyte se# 

■ flower;, 

AiJd holding them bock bystheir flowing 
locks 

would kiss them often under the sea, 
knd kiss thef aggpi till they kiss’d me 
Laughingly, laughingly; 
ind then we would wander away, away 
’%*he ^e-green sea-groves straight and 

.Chasingeach other merrily. 

* ill. 

here jyould be neither moon nor star; 
W tie wave would make music above 
asafitr— 


Low thunder and light in the m&gic 
• night— i 

, Neither mb&n nor star. 

We would call aloud in the dreghm dells, 
Call to each other and whoo]> ana by 
All night, merrily, memly; 

They would pelt me with starry spangles 
and shells, * 

Laughing and clapping their hands be¬ 
tween, 

All-right, merrily, merrily: 

But I rgould throw to them back In thiUe 
Turkis and agate and almondine: 

Then leaping out upon thdm unseen 
I would kiss them often under the sea, 
And kiss them again till they kiss'd me 
Laughingly, laughingly. 

Oh ! what a happy life were mine ' 
Under the hollow-hung ocean greety 
Soft are the moss-beds under the sea; 
We would live merrily, merrily. 


THE MERMAID. 


Who would be 
A mermaid fair, 
Singing tlone, 
Combing her Hhir 
Under the sea, 

In a golden curl 
With a comb of pearl, 
• On a throne ? 


I mould be a mermaid fair; 

I would sing to myself the whole of the 
day; 

With a comb of pearl I would comb idy 
hair; 

And still as I comb’d I would slug and 
say, 

‘Who is it loves me? who loves not me?’ 

I would comb my hair fill my singlets 
would fall 

Lour adown, low adown; • 

From trader my starry tea-bud crown * 
Low adown aod around, * 

And I should look like a fbtfttabi of gdi 


ADELINE. 


X 

... ‘ 1 0 u- 

• Springing alone 
With a shrill inner sound, * 

Over the throne 
I) the midst p( the hall; 

Till that great sea-snake under the sea 
From his coiled sleeps in the central deeps 
Would slowly trail himself sevenfold 
Round* the hall where I sate, and look 
in at the gate 

With his large calm eyes for the love of 
me 

And all the mermensunder the dfca 
Would feel their immortality 
Die in their hearts for the love of me. 

in. 

But at night I would wander away, away, 
f would fling on each side my low- 
flowing locks, 

And’tightly vault from the throne and play 
With the mermen in and out of the 
rocks; 

We would run to and fro, and hide and 
seek, 

On the broad sea-wolds in the crimson 
shells, 

Whose silvery spikes arenighest theses. 
But if any came near I would call, and 
shriek, 

And adown the Iteep like a wave I would 

Froth tile diamond-ledges that jut from 
the dells; 

For I #ould not be kiss’d by^all who 
would list, 

Of the bold merry mermen under the 
, seat 

They would sue me, and woo me, and 
flatter me, 

In the purple twilights under the sea ; 

Bat the king of them all would carry me, 
Woo me, and win me, and many me, 

In the brandling jaspers under the sea; 
Then all the dry pied things that be 
In the hueless mosses under the sea 
Would cud round my silver feet silently, 
All looking tm for the love of me. 

And if I should carol aloud, from aloft 
All things that are forked, and homed, 
~ aruUkft 
C 


Would lfan out from the hollow sphered 
of the sea, ^ 

All looking down for the love of me. 


ADELINE. 

i. 

Mystery of mysteries, 

Faintly smiling Adeline, 

Scarce of earth nor all divine, 

Nor unhappy, nor at rest, 

But beyond expression fair 
With thy floating flaxes hair ; 

Thy rose-lips amji foil blue eyes 

Take the heart from out my breast. 
Wherefore those dim looks of thine, 
Shadowy, dreaming Adeline ? 

il. 

Whence that aery bloom of thine. 

Like a lily which the sun 
Looks thro’ in his sad decline, 

And a rose-bush leans upon, 

Thou that faintly smilest still, 

As a Naiad in a well, 

Looking at the set of day, 

Or a phantom two hours old 
Of a maiden past away, 

Ere the placid lips be cold ? 

Wherefore those faint smiles of thine, 
Spiritual Adeline? 

III. 

What hope or fear or joy is thine ? a 
Who lalketKwith thee, Adr'ine? 

For sure thou art not all alone. 

Do beating hearts of salient springs 
Keep measure with^iin^own? 

Hast thou heard the butterflies 
What they say betwixt tlgeir wings? 
Or in stillest evenings 0 « 

With what voice the violet wooa’ 

To his heart the silver dews ? 

Or when Uttle airs arise. 

How the merry bluebell rings 
To the mosses underneath ? 

Hast than look’d upon thd breath 
Of the lilies at sunrise ? 


MARGARET. at 


^lOVlwitfore that faint smile of thine, 
shadowy, jjreaming Adeline ? 


iv. , 

Some honey converse feeds thy mind, 
Some spirit of a crimson rose 
In love with thee forgets to close 
His curtains, wasting odorous sighs 
i All night long on darkness blind. 

I WhsS aileth thee ? whom waitest thou 
I ftith thy soften’d, shadowll brow, 
fL And those dew-lit eyes of thine, 
ft Thou faint smiler, Adeline ? 

I • v. 

! Lores! thou the doleiufwind 

When thou guest at the skies? 
Doth the low-tongued Orient 
Wander from the side of the morn, 
Dripping with Sabxan spice 
«On thy pillow, lowly bent 
With melodious airs lovelorn, 
Breathing Light against thy face, 
While his locks a-drooping twined 
Round thy neck in subtle ring 
Make a carcanet of rays, 

And ye talk together still, 

In the language wherewith Spring 
Letters cowslips on the hill ? 

Hence that look and smile of thine, 
Spiritual Adeline. 


MARGARET. 


O swtnpJe Margaret,* 

0 rare pate Margaret, 

What lit your eyes with tearful power, 
Like moonlight cm a falling shower ? 

Who lent you, low, your mortal dower 
Of piuive thought sfld aspect pale, 
• Youf melancholy sweet and frail 
perfcme of the cuckoo-flower? 
jrom the westward-winding flood, 

Jkrm the evening-lighted wood, 

From all things outward you have 
'woo 

1 tearful grace, a* tho’ you stood 
Between the rainbow and the tun. 


The very smile before you speak, 
a That dimples your transparent cheek, 
Encircles all (he heart, and feedeth 
The senses with a still delight t 
Of dainty sorrow without sound, 
Like the tender amber round, 
Which the moon about her spreadeth, 
Moving thro’ a fleecy night. • 

II. 

You lovg, remaining peacefully, 

To hear the murmur of the strife, 
But enter not the toil of life. 

Your spirit is the calmed lea, 

Laid by the tumult of the fight 
You are the Evening star, alway 

Remaining Iretwixt dark and bright i 
Lull’d echoes of laborious day 

Come to you, gleams of meliov^light 
Float by you on the verge of night. 

lit. 

What can it matter, Margaret, 

What songs below the waning stars 
The lion-heart, Plantagenet, 

Sang looking thro’ his prison bars ? 
Exquisite Margaret, who can tell 
The last wild thought of Chatelet, 

Just ere the falling axe did part 
The burning brain from the true heart, 
Even in her sight he lovgd (p well ? 

iv. 

A fairy Shield your Genius made 
And gave you on your natal day. 
Your sorrow, only sorrow’s shade, 

Keeps real sorrow far away. 

You move not in such solitudes, 

You are not less .divine, 

But mote human in your moods, 

Than your twin-sister,' Adeline. 
Your hair is daiker, and your eyes 

Touch’d with a somewhat dorkerhue, 
And less aerially blue, 

But ever trembling thro’ the dew 
Of dainty-woeful sympathies. < 

V. 

O sweet pale Margaret, 

O rue pale Margaret, ■ 



ROSALIND—ElEANORE. 


Come down, come down, and hear me 
epeaki , 

Tie !<p the ringlet* on your cheek: 

TJk *tm is just about to aet, 

The arching lime* are tall and shady, 
And faint, rainy lights are seen, 
Moving in the leavy beech. 

Rite fwm the feast of sorrow, lady, 
Where all day long you sit between 
Joy and woe, and whisper each. 
t Or only look adtoss the lawn, 

Look out below )*ur bowcr-Avcs, 
Look down, and let your blue eyes dawn 
Upon me thro’ the jasmine-leaves. 


ROSALIND. 

J. 

My Rosalind, my Rosalind, 

My frolic falcon, with bright eyes, 

Whose free delight, from any height of 
rapid flight, 

Stoops at all game that wing the skies, 
My Rosalind, my Rosalind, 

My bright-eyed, wild-eyed falcon, whither, 
Careless both of wind and weather, 
Whither fly ye, what game spy ye, 

Up or down the streaming wind ? 

it. 

The q5ick lark’s closcst-caroll’d strains, 
The shadow rushing up the sea, 

The lightning flash atween the ^ains, 

The sunlight driving down the len, 

The leaping stream, the very wind, 

That will not stay, upon his way, 

To stoop the cowslip to the plains. 

Is not so clear and bold and free 
As you, my falcon'Rosalind.. 
you pare not.for another’s pains, 

Because you arc the soul of joy, 

Bright metal all without alloy. 

Life shoots and glances thro’ your veins, 
And flashes off a thousand ways, 

Thro’Bps and eye* In subtle rays. 
YourTiAwk-eyes are keen and bright. 
Keen with triumph, watching still 
To pierce me thro’ with pointed light | 
bat oftentimes they flash and glitter 


Like sunoiine on a dandng rill. 

And your words are seeming-bitter, 
Sharp and few, but seeming-bitter 
From enyss of swift delight. 

HI. 

Come down, come home, my Rosalind, 
My gay young hawk, my Rosalind: 

Too long you keep the upper skiesj 
Too long you roam and wheel at wdl j 
But we mustffiood your random eyes, 
That care not whom they kill. 

And your check, whose brilliant hue 
Is so sparkling-fresh to view, 5 

Some red heath-flower in the dew, 
Touch’d with suiflise. We must bind 
And keep you fast, my Rosalind, 

Fast, fast, my wild-eyed Rosalind, 

And clip your wings, and make you love: 
When we have lured you from above, 
And that delight of frolic flight, by day 
or night, 

From North to South, 

We’ll bind you fast in silken cords, 

And kiss away the bitter words 
From off your rosy mouth. 


eleAnore. 

I. 

Thy dark eyes open'd not, 

Nor first reveal’d themselves to English 
\ air, ( 

" For there is nothing here. 
Which, from^the outwartf to the inward 
brought, ( 

Moulded thy baby thought. 

Far off from human neighbourhood, 

Thou wert born, Bn a Summer mom, 
A mile benea^J) the cedar-wood. 

Thy bounteous forehead was not fimn’d 
With breetes from our oajAit gladts. 
But thou wert nursed in some delicious 
land 

Of lavish lights, and floating shades’: / 
And flattering thy childish thought 
The oriental fairy brought, 

At the moment of thy birth. 


EfLSANORE. 



m old well-headi of haunted*rills, 

1 the hearfs of purple hills, 
i And shadow’d coves on a sunny 


shore, . 

The choicest wealth or all the 


earth, 

Jewel or shell, or starry ore, 
To deck thy cradle, Eleiinorc. 


H the yellow-banded bees, • 

Hro’ half-open lattices 
□lining in the scented breeze, 

| • Fed thee, a child, lying alone, 
r With%hitest honey in fairy gar- 
f dens cull’d—; • 

' A glorious child, dreaming alone, 

In silk-soft folds, uponyielding down, 
With the hum of swarming bees 

Into dreamful slumber lull’d. . 


• • in, 

Who may minister to thee ? 
summer herself should minister 

To thee, with fruitage golden-rinded 
On golden salvers, or it may be, 
foungest Autumn, in a bower 
jrape-thicken'd from the light, and 
blinded 

With many a deep-hued bell-like 
flower 

)f fragrant trailers, when the air 
Sleepeth over all the heaven, 

• ^nd the crag that fronts the Even, 
i^ll along the shadowing shore, v 
rimyms over an inland mere, * 
Dteinore ! 


low may full-sail’d verse express, 

How maj mAwred words adore 
Th^full-flowing hagnony 
f tpy swali-like stateliness, 

• • Eleanore ? 

The luxuriant symmetry 
bhy floating gracefulness, 

V Eleanore? 

a Evpry (urn and glance of thine, 
Cvery lineament divine, 
Eleifnare, 


And the steady sunset glow, 

§ That stays upon thee? For in thee 
Is nothingaudden, nothing single; 
Like two streams of incense free^ 

From one censer in one shrine, 
Thought and motion mingle, 
Mingle ever. Motions flow 
To one another, even as tho’ 

They were modulated so 
To an unheard melody, 

Which lives about theef and a sweep 
Of ilchest pauses, evermore 
Drawn from each other mellow-deep : 
Who may express thee, Eleanore ? 

v. 

I stand before thee, Eleanore; 

I see thy beauty gradually unfold, 
Daily and hourly, more and more. 

I muse, as in a trance, the while • 
Slowly, as from a cloud of gold, 
Comes out thy deep ambrosial smile. 

I muse, as in a trance, whene'ec 

The languors of thy love-deep eyes 
Float on to me. I would I were 
So tranced, so rapt in ecstasies, 

To stand apart, and to adore, 

Gazing on thee for evermore, 

Serene, imperial Eleanore! 

VI. 

Sometimes, with most intensity* 1 
Gazing, I seem to see 
Thought folded over thought, smiling 
a^eep, 

Slowly awaken'd, grow so full and deep 
In thy large eyes, that, overpower’d quite, 

I cannot Neil, or droop my sight, 

But am as nothing in its light: 

As tho’ a star, in inmost heaven set, 

Ev’n while we gaze on it. 

Should slowly round his orb, and slowly* 
grow 

To a full face, there like a sun remain 
Fix’d—then aa slowly fade again, 

And draw itself to what it woi 
befoipj * , 

So full, to deep, so slow, • 
Thought seems to conw and go 
In thy luge eye*, imperig] Eleiinorc* 



A* thunder-cloud* that, hung on high,* 
Roof'd the world with doubt and 
* fear, 

Floating thro’ an evening atmosphere. 
Craw golden all about the sky; 

In tltie all passion becomes passionless, 
Touch'd by thy spirit's mellowness, 
Losing his fire and active might 
In a silent meditation, 

Falling into a still Relight, • 

And luxury of contemplation : 

A* waves that up a quiet cove 
Rolling slide, and lying still 
Shadow forth the banks at will; 
Or sometimes they swell and move, 
Pressing up against the land, 

With motions of the outer sea: 

• And the self-same influence 
Controlleth all the soul and sense 

Of Passion gazing upon thee, 
llis bow-string slacken’d, languid Love, 
Leaning his cheek upon his hand, 
Droops both his wings, regarding thee, 
And so would languish evermore, 

• Serene, imperial Elciinore. * 


But when I see thee roam, with tresses 
unconfined, 

Whift the amorous, odorous wind 
Breathes low between the sunset and 
the moon; , 

* Or, in a shadowy saloon, 

On silken cushions half reclined; 

I watch thy grace j and in its place 
My heart a charmed slumber keeps, 
While I muse upon thy face; 

And a languid fire creeps 
t Thro* my veins to all my frame, 
Dissotvingly and slowly i toon 

From thy rote-red lips my name 
Floweth; and then, at in a swoon, 
With dinning sound my eats are rife. 
My tremulous tongue faltereth, , 
„ ■ I lose my colour, I lose my breath, 

< 1 drink the cup of a costly death, 

Brimm'd with delirious draughts of warm* 
eat (life. 


I lie with my delight, before >',s 
I hear what I would hear from 
■ thee; 

]fet tell my name again to me, 

I would be dying evermore, 

So dying ever, Eleiinore. , 

. KATE. 

I know her by her angry air, 

Her bright*l>iack eyes, her bright black 
hair, ' 

Her rapid laughters wild and shrill, r 
As laughters of the woodpecker 
From the liosom of a htu. 

’Tis Kate—Atgsayeth what she* will: , 
For Kate hath an unbridled tongue, 

Clear os the twanging of a harp. 

Her heart is like a throbbing star. 

Kate hath a spirit ever strung 
Like a new bow, and bright and sharp * 
As edges of the scymetar. 

Whence shall she take a fitting mate ? 

For Kate no common love will feel; 

My woman-soklier, gallant Kate, 

As pure and true as blades of steel. 

Kate saith ' the world is void of might.’’, 
Kate saith * the men are gilded flies.’ ' 
Kate snaps her fingers at my vows; 
Kate will not hear of lovers’ sighs. 

1 would I were an armed knight, - 
Far-famed for well-won enterprise. 

And wearing on my swarthv 1 rows 
The garland of new-wreathed emprise: 
Kor in a moment I would piece 
The blackest files of cl., tging fight, 

And strongly strike to left and right, 

In dreaming of my lady's eyes. 

Oh 1 Kate loves well the bold and 
fierce; fl 

, But none are bold enough for Kate 
She cannot find a fitting mate. 


My life is full of weary days. 

But good things have not kept aloof, ( 
Noe wander’d into other ways: ' 

I have not lack’d thy mild reproof, 
Naf golden largess of thy praise. 


now shake hands across th^brink 
that deep grave to which I go: 
hate hands once more: I cannot sink 
So far—far dowo, but I shall Jf now 
Thy voice, and answer from below. 


wrrea ny t 

• Sri Fasanti Ballav*$ea 
***** sojyffi' W;i , h . lf ^ 0sfd „* Mi. ; 


• CuUnttv—TnPfF'G 

. NOT EXCHANGEABLE AND 
NOT SWtiBBE*- 


fhen in the darkness over me 
The four-handed mole shall scrape, 
lant thou no dusky cyprcss-tsee, 
tor wreathe thy cap with daleful crape, 
fut pledge me in the flowing grape. 

i&when the sappy field and wood 
Grow grvcnebencath the showery gray, 
ad rugged barks begin ^0 bud. 

And thro' damp holts new-flush'd with 
may, 

Ring sudden scritches of the jay, 

ten let wise Nature work her will, 

4nd on my clay her darnel grow; 
line only, when the days are still, 

And at my headstone whisper low. 
And tell me if the woodbines blow. 

EARLY SONNETS. 


My hope and heart is with thee—thou 
wilt be 

A latter Luther, and a soldier-prieft 

To scare church-harpies from the mister’s 
feast; 

Our dusted velvets have fauch need of 
thee: 

Thou art no sabbath-drawler of old saws, 

Distill’d from some worm - canker'd 
homily; 

But spurr’d at heart with fieriest energy 

To embaltail and to wall about thy cause 

With iron-worded proof, hating to hark 

The humming of the drowsy pulpit-drone 

Half God's good sabbath, while the w§ru- 
out clerk 

Brow-bents his desk below. Thou from 
a throne 

Mounted in heaven wilt shoot into the 
dark 

Arrows of lightnings. I will stand and 
• mark. 



As when with downcast eyes we muse and 
brood, 

And into a former life, or seem 
To lapse^arback in some confused dream. 
To strUes of mystical similitude; • 
if one but speaks Or hems or sljrs his chair. 
Ever the wonDer waxeth more and more, 
So that we say, ‘All this hath been before, 
AH this hath^been, I know not when or 
where?* * 


So, friend, yhen first I look’d upon your 
face* 

Du. though gave answer each to each, so 
tfte— 


^josed mirrors each reflecting each— 
tbo’ I knew not in what time or place, 
Rethought that I had often met with you, 
tad either find in cither’s heart and 
speech. * 


tit. 

Mini be the strength of spirit, full and 
free, • • 

Like some broad river rushing down 
alone, ’ 

With the leifsame impulse wherewith lie 
was thrown 

From his loud fount upon the echoing 
let:— 

Which with increasing might doth forward 
flee 

By town, and tower, and hill, and cape, 
and isle, * 

And in the middle of the green salt sea 
Keeps his bluewaters fresh for many smile. 
Mine be the power which ever to its sway 
Will win the wise at once, and by degrees 
May into uncongenial spirits flow; * a 

Ev’n as the warm gulf-stream of Floridos 
Floats far away into the Northern seas - 
The lavish growths of souths^ Mexico, i 



84BLY SONtiSTS. 
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. IV. 

ALEXANDER. 

WaAior o f Qod, whose strong right 
um debased 

The throne of Persia, when her Satrap 
0 < bled 

At Isons bp the Syrian gates, or fled 
Beyond the Memmian naphtha-pits, dis¬ 
graced, 

Forever—thee (thv pathway sand-erased) 
Gliding with equal crowns two serpents 
led 

Joyful to that palm-planted fountain-fed 
Ammonian Oasis in the waste. 

There in a silent shade of laurel brown 
Apart the Chamian Oracle divine 
Shelter'd his unapproached mysteries: 
High things were spoken there, unhanded 
down; 

Only they saw thee from the secret shrine 
Returning with hot cheek and kindled 
eyes. 

v. 

BUONAPARTE. 

Mt thought to quell the stubborn hearts 
of oak, 

Madman 1—to chain with chains, and bind 
• with bands 

That island queen who sways the floods 
and lands 

From Ind to Ind,but in fair daylight wake, 
When from her wooden walls,—lit by 
sure hands,— 

With thunders, and with lightnings, and 
with smoke,— 

Peal after peal, the British battle broke, 
ladling the brine against the Coptic sands. 
We taught him lowlier moods, when El¬ 
sinore 

Hoard the war moan along the distant sea. 
Recking with shatter’d spars, with sudden 

Flansei over i at Trafalgar yet once more 
We taught him: lets he learned humility 
Perforce, like those whom Gidapa school’d 
wi|Ji fatten. 


VI. 

POLAND. 0 

How long, O God, shall men be ridden 
down, 

And trampled under by the last and least 

Of men ? The heart of Poland hath not 
ceased 

To quiver, tho' her sacred blood doth 
drown " 

The fields, and out of every smouldering 
town , 

Cries to Thee, lest brute Power be in' 
creased, ° 

Tilt that o’ergittvtn Barbarian in the East 

Transgress his ample bound to some new 
crown:— 

Cries to Thee, ‘Lord; how long shall 
these things be? 

How long this icy-hearted Muscovite^ 

Oppress the region ? ’ Us, Q Just and 
Good, 

Forgive, who smiled when she was torn 
in three; 

Us, who stand now, when we should aid 
tBfe right— 

A matter to be'wept with tears of blood I,. 


VII. 

Caress'd or chidden by the slender hand, 
And singing airy trifles this or that. 

Light Hope at Beauty's call wotfld perch 
„ and stand, * . 

And run thro’ every change of sharp and 
flat^ » 

And Fancy came and at her pillow sat. 
When Sleep had bound her in his rosy 
band, 0 if 

And chased away the still-recurring gnat, 
And woke lffir with a lay from fairy land. 
But now they live with Beauty lest and 
less, i 

For Hope is other Hope and wanders far. 
Nor carts to lisp in love's delicious creeds: 
And Fapey watches in tjie wjldpw**, * 
Poor Fancy sadder {him § single star, 
That set* twilight in a land of reeds. 




EARL f SONNETS. a| 


^form, the form alone is eloquent! 
lofier yearning never broke her rest 
io> bat to dance and sing, bg gaily 
drat, 

f win all eyes with all accomplish¬ 
ment ; 

; in the whirling dances as we went, 
fency mode me for a moment bleat 
find%ny heart so near the beauteous 
t breast * 

1 once had power to rob it of content, 
pbment came the tenderness of tears, 
t phantom of a wish that once could 
move, * 

'host of passion that *too smiles re¬ 
store— 

ah! the slight coquette, she cannot 
love, 

Ind if you kiss'd her feet a thousand 

t y««s.. 

Ihe still would take the praise, and care 
no more. 

. tx. 

Van Sculptor, weepest thou to take the 
cast 

tf those dead lineaments (bat near thee 

I lie? 

wsorrowest thou, pale Painter, for the 
past, 

a painting some dead friend from memory ? 
Veep on: beyond his object Love can 
.last: 

Ii» objfct lives; more cause to weep 
' hate 1: # 

ly tears, no tears of love, are flowing fast, 
to tears-of lone, tat tears that Love can 
die. 

pledge her not in any cheerful cup, 
or are to sit bpsid^her where she sits— 
h pity—hint it not in human tones, 
at breathe ft into earth antbclose it up 
[jthaecretjdeath for ever, in the pits 
“®h sore green Christmas crams with 
weary hones. 


VIII. 


ft 


wire toyed, a* I (lesfre tp hf> 

Tat inhere in the great sphere of Up 
earth, . 


-—n--— - 

And range of evil between death and birth, 

Hut I should fear,—if { were loved by 
thee? , 

AU the inner, all the outer world of pain 

Clear Love would pierce and cleave, if 
thou wert mine, 

As I have heard that, somewhere in the 
main, # 

Fresh-water springs come up through 
bitter brine. 

'Twere joy, not fear, claspt hand-in-hand 
will! thee, , 

To wait for death—mute—careless of all 
ills* 

Apart upon a mountain, tho’ the surge 

Of some new deluge from a thousand hills 

Flung leagues of roaring foam into the 
gorge 

Below us, as far on as eye could see. 


xt. 

. THE BRIDESMAID. 

O bridesmaid, ere the happy knot was 
tied, 

Thine eyes so wept that they could hardly 
see; 

Thy sister smiled and said, 1 No tear* for 
me! 

A happy bridesmaid makes a happy bride.’ 
And then, the couple standing lid* by 
side, 

Love lighted down between them full of 

glef. 

And over his left shoulder laugh’d at 
thee, 

•O happf bridesmaid, make a happy 
bride.’ 

j\nd all at once a pleasant truth I learn’d, 
For while the tender service made thee 
weep, 

I loved thee for the tear thou couldst not 
hide, , 

And prest thy hand, and knew the press 
return'd. 

And thenght, * My life is sick of single 
sleep: • 

O beppy^bridesmaid, moke • happy 
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THE LADY OF SHALOTT 
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AND OTHER PQEMS. 


• THE LADY OF SHALOTT. 

f PART I. 

On cither zide the river lie 
Long fieldi of barley and of rye. 

That clothe the wold and meet the sky; 
And thro’ the fiefd the road rung by 
To many-tower'd Camelot; 

Afid up and down thl people’go, 

Gazing where the lilies blow 
Round an island there below, 

The island of Shalott. 

Willows whiten, aspens quiver, 

Little breezes dusk and shiver 
Thro’ the wave that runs for ever 
By the island in the river 

Flowing down to Camelot 
Four gray walls, and four gray towers, 
Overlook a space of flowers, 

And the silent isle imbowers 
The Indy of Shalott. 

By the margin, willow-veil’d, 

Slide the heavy barges trail’d 
By slow horses j and unhail'd 
The. shallop flitteth silken-sail’d 

Skimming down to Camelot: 
But who hath seen her wave her hand ? 
Or at the casement seen her &<and ? 

Or is she known in all the land, 

The Lady of Shalott ? 

' Only reapers, reaping early 
In among the bearded barley, 

Hear a song that echoes cheerly 
From the river grinding clearly, 

Down to tower’d Camelot: 

And by the moon the reaper weary, 
Piling sheaves in uplands airy, 
Listening, whispers ”Tis the fairy 
Lady of Shalott.’ 

*■ ' PART II. ‘ 

Turk dm weaves by night and day 
. A mag l ‘ «»b with colours $ay. 


She has heard a whisper say, 

A curse is On her if she stay 

To look down to Camelot. 

She knows not what the curse may be, 
And so she weaveth steadily, 0 
And littleftither care hath she, 

The Lady of Shalott. 1 

And moving thro’ a mirror dear * 
That hangs before her aK>the year, 
Shadows of the world appear. 

There she sees the highway near 

Winding down to Camelot: 
There the river eddy whirls. 

And there the surly village-churls, 

And the red cloaks of market girls, 
Tass onward from Shalott. 

Sometimes a troop of damsels glad, 

An abbot on an ambling pad, * 
Sometimes a curly shepherd-lad. 

Or long-hair'd page in crimson clod, 
Goes by to tower’d Camelot ; 
And sometimes thro’ the mirror blue 
The knights come riding two and two i 
She hath no loyal knight and true, 

The Lady of Shalott. 

But in her web she still delights 
To weave the mirror’s magic sifji-s, 

For often thro’ the silent nights * 

A federal, with plumes and lights 

And music, went to'Caipelot: 
Or when the moon was overhead; 

Came two young loversTateljr wed; 

* I am half sick of shadows,’ said 
The Lady oPShaSbtt. 

t "* 

PART III. * ^ 

A bow-shot from her bower -faves,' 

He rode between the barley-sheaves. 
The sun came dialing thro’ the leavgL 
And flamed upon the. brazen greaves * 
Of bold Sir Lancelot. 

A red-cross knight for ever knOeTd 
To* a lady far his shield, 


THE LAlSy OF SHALOTT. 
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sparkled on the yellow field,* 
Betide remote Shalott. 


The (jemmy bridle glitter’d free, 

Like to tome branch of stars we s?e 
Hung in the golden Galaxy.. 

The bridle bells rang merrily. 

As he rode down to Camelot: 
And from his blazon’d baldric slung 
A mighty silver bugle hung, 

And as he rode his armour rugg, ' 

, Beside remote Shalott. 

the blue unclouded weather 
. jjhn&jeweU'd shone the saddle-leather, 
The helmet ana the helmet-feather 
Bunt’d like one burning fflme together, 
As he rode down to Camelot. 

(At often thro’ the purple night, 

I Bejow the starry clusters bright. 

Some bearded meteor, trailing light, 
e, MoveSjOver still Shalott. 

His broad clear brow in sunlight glow’d; 
On burnish'd hooves his war-horse trode; 
jltom underneath his helmet flow’d 
[Hi* coal-black curls as on he rode, 

As he rode down to Camelot. 

«n the bank and from the river 
flash’d into the crystal mirror, 
lirra,’ by the river 
Sang Sir Lancelot. 

eleft the web, she left the loom, 

She made three paces thro' the room, 
ghe saw5he water-lily bloom, 

‘dh’ tke helmet and the plume v 
She Igok’d_down to Camelot. 

.flew “the W 'b and floated wide; 

The mirror crack’d from side to side j 
The curse is come upon me,’ cried 
The Lotjy o^ShalotL 

c 

% * PART IV. 

stqnny east-wind straining, 

•ne »ale yellow woods were waning, 
mad stream in his bunks complain- 

‘Fthe low sky raining 
_ Over tower’d Camelot i 
***■■ An n a me sad tbuod a bout 


Beneath a willow left afloat. 

And round about the prow she wrote 
The Lady of Shalott. 

And down the river’s dim expanse 
I-ike some bold seer in a trance, 

Seeing all his own mischance— 

With a glassy countenance 

Did she look to Camelot. * 
And at the closing of the day 
She loosed the chain, and dgsn she lay; 
The broad stream bore.her far away. 

The Lady of Shalott. 

Lying, rolted in snowy white 

That loosely flew to left and right_ 

The leaves upon her falling light— 

Thro’ the noises of the night 

She floated down to Camelot s 
And as the boat-head wound along 
The willowy hills and fields among, * 
They heard her singing her last song, 
The Lady of Shalott. 

I [earil a carol, mournful, holy. 

Chanted loudly, chanted lowly. 

Till her blood was frozen slowly. 

And her eyes were darken’d wholly, 
Turn’d to tower’d Camelot. « 

For ere she reach’d upon the tide 
The first house by the water-side, 

Singing in her song she died, 

The Lady of Shalott. , 

Under tower and balcony. 

By garden-wall and gallery, 

, A gleaming shape she floated by, 
Dead-pale between the houses high. 

Silent into Camelot. 

Out upon ?he wharfs they came, 

Knight and burgher, lord and dame, 

And round the prow they read her name, 
The Lady of Shalott. 

Who is this ? and what is here? 

And in the lighted palace near 
Died the sound of royal cheer; 

And they cross’d themselves for fear. 

All the knights at Camelot: 

But Lancelot mused a little space; 

He said, 'She his a lovely lace; 

God in his mercy lend her grace. 

The Lady of Shslatb’* * 
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MARIANA IN THE SOUTH. 


MARIANA IN THE SOUTH. 

• 

With one black Shadow at its feet, 

The bouse thro' all the level shines, 
Close-latticed 'to the brooding heat, 

‘ And silent in its dusty vines: 

A faint-blue ridge upon the right, 

■An empty river-bed before, 

And shallows on a distant shore, 

In glaring sand and inlets bright. 

But ‘ A^e Mary,’ made she moan, 
And 1 Av<*Mary,’night and morn, 
And * Ah,’ she sang, 1 to be all alone, 
Toiive forgotten, and love forlorn.’ 
She, as her carol sadder grew, 

From brow and bosom slowly down 
Thro’ rosy taper fingers drew 
Her streaming curls of deepest brown 
Te left and right, and made appear 
Still-lighted in a secret shrine, 

Her melancholy eyes divine, 

The home of woe without a tear. 

And ‘ Ave Mary,’ was her moan, 
‘Madonna, sad is night and morn,’ 
And 1 Ah,’ she sang, * to lie all alone. 
To liveforgotten, and love forlorn.’ 


Till all the crimson changed, and past 
Into deep orange o’er the sea, 

Low on her knees herself she cast. 

Before Our I-ady murmur’d she; 
Complaining, ‘ Mother, give me grace 
To help me of my weary load.’ 

And on the liquid mirror glow’d 
The clear (lerfcction of her face. j 

‘Is this the form,’ she made her 
moan, 

•That won his praiset night and 
morn?’ 

And 1 Ah,’ she said, 1 but I wake 
alone, 

I sleep forgotten, I wake forlorn.’ 
Nor bird would sing, nor lamb would blent, 
Nor any cloud would cross the vault, 
But d»y increased from heat to heat, 

On Stony draught and steaming salt; 
HU now at nooH she slept 'again, 

And seem’d knee-deep in mountain 


And her native breesea pass, 


And runlets babbling down the glen. 

She breathed in sleep a lower jpoan, 
And murmuring, as at night and 

• morn, 

She thought, ‘ My spirit is here alone, 
Walks forgotten, and is forlorn.’ 

Dreaming, she knew it was a dream : 

She felt he was and was not there. 

She woke : the babble of the stfeam 
Fell, a®d, without, the steady glare 
Shrank one sick willow sere and smaU. 
The river-bed was dusty-white; t. 
And all the furnace of the light 
Struck up against the bl&ding wall. 

She whifper’d, with a stifled moot! 

More i nward than at night or mom, 
‘ Sweet Mother, let me not here alorie 
Live forgotten and die forlorn.’ 

And, rising, from her bosom drew 
Old letters, breathing of her worth, 
For ‘Love,’ they said, ‘must needs be 
true, 

To what is loveliest upon earth.’ 

An image seem'd to pass the door, 

To look at her with slight, and say 
* But now thy beauty flows away, , 
So 1* alone for evermore.’ 

* O cruel heart,’ shechangcd her tone, 

‘And cruel love, whose end isscom, 
Is this the end to be left alone. 

To live forgotten, and die forlorn?’ 

Iiut sometimes in the falling day 
Ar image seem’d to pass thb door. 

To look into her eye- and aay, 

‘ But tffou shall be alot'e no mtge. ’ 
And flaming downwarrijover all 

From heat to heat the day dccreS^d, 
And slowly rounfled 6 ) the east . ,* 
The one black shadow froiji the waltf 
‘The'day to night,’ die made her 
moan, t 

' The day to nigh't, tlfc nigk to 
mom. 

And day and night I am left alary 
Toiive forgotten,and love forlorn;’ 

At eve a dry cicala sang, 9 
Thera came a sound as of the sea it' 
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jfcckward the lattice-blind she flung, 
■And lean’d upon the balcony. 

There all in spaces rosy-bright 
Large Hesper glitter’d on herftears, 
And deepening thro’ the silent spheres 
i lessen over J leaven rose the night. 

\nd weeping then she made her moan, 
‘The night cqpnes on that knows not 
mom,. 

IVhcn 1 shall cease to lie all alone, 

Tp live forgotten, and love’forlorn.’ 

&<r THE TWO VOICES. 

'sift.!, small voice spalls unto me, 

Thou art so full of misery, 
tVere it not lretler not to Ire?’ 


It spake, moreover, iri my mind: 

‘Tho’ thou wert scatter'd to the wind, 
Vet is there plentf of the kind.’ 

> 

Then did my response clearer fall: 

• No compound of this earthly ball 

Is like another, all In all.' , 

To which he answer'd Scoffingly; 

‘ Good soul! suppose I grant it thee, 
Who'll weep for thy deficiency ? 

* Or will one beam oe less intense, 

When thy peculiar difference 

Is canceli'd in the world of sense?’ 

I would have said, ‘Thou canst not know,’ 
Hut my full heart, that work’d lielow, 
Rain’d thro’ my sight its overflow. 


Then to the still small voice I said ; 

* !-ct me not cast in endless shade 
‘Wh.it is so wonderfully made.’ 

To which the voice did urge reply ; 
To-day I saw the dragon-fly 
Come from the wells where lie did lie. 

* An inner impulse rent the veil 
yf his old husk : from head to tail 
Spine out clear plates of sapphire mail. 

* He dried his wings: like gaure I hey grew; 
'I hrn' crofts and pastures wet with dew 
A living flash of light he flew.’ 

I saiilf SWhen first the world licgan, 
oung Nature thro’ five cycles ran, 

And id the sixth she moulded mar* 

‘ Shejpve hiiS mind, the lordliest 
I’mnortion, andj above the rest, 
Hojjpnion in the head and breast.’ 

IWrrto the silent \?ice replied ; 

1 Sslf-hlinde^ are you by yo«r pride: 
1-ookoUp thro’ night: the world is wide. 

This tn*h within thy mind rehearse, 
"hat in a boundless universe 

endless better, boundless worse. 


hinWyou this mould of hopes and fears 
ould AM no statelier than his peers 
u yonder hundred million spheres ? ’ 


Again the voice spake unto me : 

‘ Thou art so steep'd in misery, 

Surely ’twere lictter not to be. 

‘ Thine anguish will not let thee sleep, 
Nor any train of reason keep : 

Thou canst not think, but thou wilt weep.’ 

I said, ‘ Tlie years with change advance : 
If I make dark my countenance, 

I shut my life fiom happier chance. 

' Some turn tin’s sickness yet might take, 
Ev’n yet. ’ Hut lie: ‘ What drug can liakc 
A wither’d palsy cease to shake?’ 

I wept, • 'Jho’ I should die, I know 
That all about the thorn will blow 
In tufts of rosy-tinted snow; 

• And meni thro’ novel spheres of thought 
Still moving after truth long sought, 

Will learn new things when 1 am not.’ 

‘Yet,’ said the secret voice, ‘some time, 
Sooner or later, will gray prime 
Make thy grass hoar with early rime. 

‘ Not less swift souls that yearn for light, 
Rapt afler heaven’s starry flight, 

Would sweep the tracts of day arid night. m 

• Not less the lice would range her celts,* 
The furry prickle fire the dells, 

The foxglove cluster dappled falh.' 
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I Mid that * all the yeara invent; 

Each month ie various to present 0 
The world with some development. • 

‘ Were this not well, to bide mine hour, 
Tho’ watching from a ruin’d tower 
l^ow grows the day of human power ?’ 

•Th# highest-mounted mind,* he said, 

‘ Still sees the sacred morning spread 
The silent summit overhead. 

' Will thirty seasons lender plain 
Those lonely lights that still remain, 

Just breaking over land and main ? 

‘ Or make that morn, from his cold crown 
And crystal silence creeping down, 

Flood with full daylight glebe and town ? 



In midst of knowledge, dream’d not yet. 


‘ Thou hast not gain'd a real height, 

Nor art thou nearer to the light, 

Because the scale is infinite. 

‘ Twere better not to breathe or speak, 
Than cry for strength, remaining weak, 
And seem to find, but still to seek. 

• Moreover, but to seem to find 
Askwwhat thou lackest, thought resign’d, 
A healthy frame, a quiet mind.' 

I said, 1 When I am gone away, 

•• He dared not tarry,” men Will say, 
Doing dishonour to my clay.’ 

•This is more vile,’ he made rjply, 

1 To breathe and loathe, to live and sigh, 
Than once from dread of pain to die. 

• Sick art thou—a divided will 
Still heaping on the fear of ill 
The fear of men, a coward still. 

• Do men love thee ? Art thou so bound 
To men, that how thy name may sound 
Will vex thee lying underground i 

' 'The memory of the wither’d leaf 
In endless time is scarce' more brief 
s Than of tin garner’d Autumn-sheaf. 

*’ 


• Co, vfeed Spirit, sleep in trust, 
The right ear, that is fill’d with dust, 
Hears little of the false or just’ * 

• Hard-task, to pluck resolve,’ I cried, 
•From emptiness and the waste wide 
Of that abyss, or scornful pride ! 

• Nay—rather yet that i could raise 
One' hope that warm’d me in thc^days 
While stiin yearn’d for human praise. ' 

• When, wide in soul and bold of tongue, 
Among the tents 1 paused and sung, i 
The distant battle flash’d pnd rung. 

• I sung the joyful Pman dear, 

And, sitting, burnish'd without fear 
The brand, the buckler, and the spear— 

1 Waiting to strive a happy strife. 

To war with falsehood to the knife, 

And not to lose the good of life— • 

‘Some hidden principle to move, 

To put togelher, part and prove, 

And mete the bounds of hate and love— 

‘ As far as might be, to carve out 
Free space for every human doubt, 

That the whole mind might orb about— 

• To search thro’ all I felt or saw, 

The springs of life, the depths of awe, 
And reach the law within the law: 

1 At least, not rotting like a weqd,i 
Hut, having sown some generis seed, 
Fruiifcd of further thought and deed, 

•II 

1 To pass, when Life her light withdraws, 
Not void of righteous self-applause. 

Nor in a merely selfish cause— 

• In some good causJ? nofin mine own. 
To perish, wept for, honour’d, known, - 
And like a warrior ovcrthroWn; o 

• Whose eyes are dim with glorious jean. 
When, soil'd with noble dust,'he been 
His country's war-song thrill hi* ean; 

• Then dying of n mortal stroke. 

What time the Ibeman's line is utoke, 

l And all the war is roll'd in smoke.' 
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||Yea I'sstid the voice, ‘thy dream wus good, 
While thou abodest in the bud. 

It vAs the stirring of the blood. 

‘ If Nature put not forth her poWir 
About the opening of the flower, 

Who is it that could live on hour ? 

* Then comes the check, the change, the 
fall, 

Pain rises up, old pleasures pall, 
frhere is one remedy for all. , 


I *rk’d month to month with such a chain 
vf knitted pujport, all were vain. 

‘Thou hadst not betwecnrieath and birth 
Dissolved the riddle of the earth. 

So were thy labour little-worth. 

‘ That men with knowledge merely play'd, 

I told thee—hardly nigher made, 

Tho’ scaling slow from grade to grade ; 

‘ Much less this dreamer, deaf and blind, , 
Named man, may hope some truth to find, 
That bears relation to jhe mind. 

‘ For every worm beneath the moon 
Drawsdiflerenl threads, and lateand soon 
(Spins, toiling out his own cocoon. 

‘ Cry, faint not: cither Truth is horn 
beyond the polar gleam forlorn. 

Or in the gateways of the morn. 

1 Cry, faint not, climb: the summits slope 
Beyondo.he furthest flights of hope, 

Wrapt iruriense cloud from base to cope. 

‘ Sometimes a tilth comer shines. 

As over rainy*mist inclines * 

A gleaming crag with belts of pines. 

‘ I will go for ward gayest thou, 

I shall not failVr find her now. 

Look up, tt^ fold is on her fcrow. 

‘ If jlhughfelhy track, or if oblique, 

Him knffw’st not. Shadows thou dost 
strike. 

Embracing cloqd.Tn ion-like ; 


jAnd awning but a little mote 
chan heists, abidest kune and poor, 
^^Uing thyself a little lower . 

T 


‘Than angels. Cease to wail and brawl 1 
Wry inch by inch to darkness crawl ? 
There is one remedy for all.’ 

‘ O dull, one-sided voice,’ said I, ’ 

‘ Wilt thou make everything a lie, 

To flatter me that I may die ? 

‘ I know that age to age succeeds, 
Blowing a noise of tongues and deeds, 

A dust of systems and of creeds. 

‘ I cannot hide that some Have striven. 
Achieving calm, to wllom was given 
The joy that mixes man with Heaven r 

‘ Who, rowing hard against the stream, 
Saw distant gates of Kdcn gleam, 

And did not dream it was a dream ; 

‘ But heard, by secret transport led, 

Kv’n in the charnels of the dead, 

The murmur of the fountain-head— ’ » 

‘ Which did accomplish their desire, 

. Bore and forebore, and did not tire, 

Like Stephen, an unqucnchcd fire. 

‘ He heeded not reviling tones, « 

Nor sold his heart to idle moans, 

Tho 1 cursed and scorn'd, and bruised 
with stones: 

‘ But looking upward, full of grace, 
lie pray'd, and from a happy place 
Clod’s glory smote him on the face.* 

The sullen answer slid betwixt: 

‘Not that the grounds of hope were 
fix’d, 

The elements were kindlier mix'd.' ' 

I said, ‘ Istoil beneath the curse, 

Hut, knowing not the universe, 

I fear to slide from bad to worse. 

‘ And that, in seeking to undo 
One riddle, and to find the true, 

I knit a hundred others new : 

‘ Or that this anguish fleeting hence, 

Uh manacled from bonds of sente. 

Be fix’d" and Jroz'n to permanence : 

* For I go, weak from suffering here i 
Naked I go, and void of cheer : 

What is it that I may not faff 
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* Consider Hell,’ the voice replied, 

‘ His face, that two hoi*rs since halh died; 
Wilt thou find pastidp, pain or pride? 

‘ Will he obey when one commands ? 

Or answer should one press his hands? 
He answess not, nor understands. 

'Hjy palms are folded on his breast: 
There Is no other thing express’d 
lint long disquiet merged in rest. 

1 1 lis lips ar? very mild and njeek : 

Tho' one should finite him on the cheek, 
And on the mouth, he will not speak. 

* His little daughter, whose sweet face 
He kiss’d, taking his last embrace, 
become* dishonour to her race— 

1 His sons grow up that bear his name, 
S^pte grow to honour, some to shame,— 
Hut he is chill to praise or blame. 

* He will not hear the north-wind rave, 
Nor, moaning, household shelter crave 
l''rom winter rains that treat his grave. 

* Higft up the vapours fold and swim : 
About him broods the twilight dim : 

The place he knew forgettctli him.’ 

1 If all be dark, vague voice,’ I said, 
'These things are wrapt in doubt and 
dread, 

NorcAst thou show the dead are dead. 

' The sap dries up : the plant declines. 

A deeper tale my heart divinSs. 

Know I not Death ? the outward signs ? 

' I found him when my years jvere few; 
A shadow on the graves I knew, 

And darkness in the village yew. 

* From grave to grave the shadow crept: 
In her still place the morning wept: 
Touch'd by hi* feet the daisy slept. 

4 The simple senses crown'd his head i 
“ Omega 1 thou art Lard,” they said, 

" We find no motion in the dead.’’ 

V * Why, if men rot in dreamless ease. 

Should thet plain feet, as taught py these, 
e Not maktfhtm sort th?t he shall cease? 

c 


i WhoCqrged that other influence* — 
That heat of inward evidence, 

By which he douht* against the sente? 

' He dims the fatal gilt of eyes, 

That read his spirit blindly wise, ' 

Not simple as a thing that dies. 

' Here sits he shaping wings to fly : 

Hit heart forebodes a mystery : 

He names the name Eternity. 

‘ That typf of Perfect in his mind 
In Nature can lie nowhere find. 

He sows himself on every wind. . 

‘ He seems to hear a lleAcnly Friend, 
And thro' thidk veils to apprehend 
A labour working to an end. 

’ The end and the beginning vex 
His reason : many things perplex. 

With motions, checks, and counterchecks,, 

‘ Me knows a baseness in fu-s blood 
At such strange war with something 
good, 

He may not do the thing he would. 

‘ Heaven opens inward, chasms yawn. 
Vast images in glimmering dawn, 

Half shown, are broken and withdrawn!/ 

‘ Ah ! sure within him and without. 

Could his dark wisdom find it out, 

There must be answer to his doubt, 

1 But thou canst answer not ag^n< 

With thine own weapon art thou slain, 

Or tluu wilt answer but in vam. 

' The doukt would rot, I dare not solve. 
In the same circle we revolve. 

Assurance only breeds resolve.’ 

As when a billow, tSbwdrigaiiist, 

Falls back,jhe voice with tduch I fenced 
A little ceased, but recomnftnced. 

‘ Where wert thou when thy lather pray’d • 
In his free field, and pastime made, 

A merry boy in sun and shade? 

‘ A merry bqy they Gall’d him tbep, 

He aat upon the knees of men 
In days thst never come again. 
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__ * Before t)» little duct* began • 

™ To feed thy bone* with lime, and ran 
Their course, till thou wert also pun: 


' (Sr if thro* lower Urea 1 <-pj _ 

Th°' all experience past became 
Consolidate in mind and frame— 


‘ Who took a wife, who rear’d Sis race, 
Whose wrinkles gather’d on his face, 
Whose troubles number with his days: 


' I might forget my weaker (of j 
For is not our first year forgot 1 
The haupts of memory echo not, 


‘A life of nothings, nothing-worth, 
Fromgthat -first nothing ere his birth 
• To that last nothing under ejplh 1’ 


*These words,’ I said, ‘are like the rest 
^Mo. certain dearness, but at best 
A vague suspicion of the breast: 


' But if I grant, thou mi|htst defend 
The thesis which thy words intend— 
That to begin implies to end ; 

‘Yet how shoufd I for certain hold, 
Because my .memory is so cold, 

That I first was in human mould t 


' And men, whose reason long wa/h|ind, 
From cells of madness unconfined, 

Oft lose whole years of dvker mind. 

• ‘ Much more, if firsts floated free, 

As naked essence, must I be 
Incompetent of memory: 

‘ For memory dealing but with time. 

And he with matter, could she climb • 
Beyond her own material prime J 

‘ Moreover, something is or seems, 

That touches me with mystic gleams, 
Like glimpses of forgotten dreams— 


‘ I cannot make this matter plain, 

But I would shoot, howe’er in vain, 

A random arrow from the brain. 

‘ It may be that no life is found, 

Which only to one engine bound 
Falls off, but cycles always round. 

‘ As old mythologies relate, 

Some draught of Lethe might await 
The eloping thro’ from state to state. 

* As herAve find in trances, men. 1 
Forget the drean^that happens (hen, 
Until they Ml in trance agaih. 

‘ So might we, if our state were such 
As one before, reqjpmber much, 

For those two likes might meet and touch. 

• 0 

'Bui, I ftpsed from nobler place, 

S<*)e legdtd of a fallen race 
Alone might bint of my disgrace; 

'Sixae vague emotion of delight 
ta g ag ing up an Alpine height, 

5m* yearning toward the lamps of 


‘ Of something felt, like something here j 
Of something done, I know not where j 
Such as no language may declare.’ 

The still voice laugh’d. ' I talk,’ said he, 
‘ Not with thy dreams. Suffice it thee , 
Thy pain is a reality.’ 

’But thou,’ said I, ‘hast missaH thy 
mark, 

Who sought'st to wreck my mortal ark, 
By making all the horizon dark, 

‘ Why not set forth, if I should do 
This rashness, that which might ensue 
With this old soul in organs new ? 

‘ Whatever crasy sorrow saitb, 

No life that breathes with human breath 
Has ever truly long'd for death. 

‘ Tiwlife, whereof our nerves are scant, 
Oh life, not death, /or which we pant j 
More life, and fuller, that I want.' 

I ceased, and sat as one forlorn. 

Then said the voice, in quiet scorn, 

‘ Behold, it is the Sabfaath atom’ 
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And I vote, and I released 

The easement, and the light increased a 

With freshness in the dawning east. 

Like Soften'd airs that blowing steal, 
When meres begin to uncongeal, 

♦The tweet church bells began to peal. 

On to*God's house the people prest: 
Passing the place where each must rest, 
Each enter’d Ij^e a welcome guest. 

One walk’d betweeS his wife ami child, 
With measured footfall firm and mild, 
And now and then he gravely smiled. 

The prudent partner of his blood 
Eean’d on him, faithful, gentle, goixl, 
Wearing the rose of womanhood. 

Ancrin their double love secure. 

The little maiden walk'd demure, 

Pacing with downward eyelids pure. 

These three made unity so sweet, . 

My frozen heart began to beat. 
Remembering its ancient heat. 

I blest them, and they wander'd on : 

I spoke, bpt answer came there none : 
The dull and bitter voice was gone. 

A serfind voice was at mine ear, 

A little whisper silver-clear, 

A murmur, ' Be of better cheer.’ 

s 

As from some blissful neighbourhood, 

A notic%faintly understood, 

I I see the end, and know the good.’ 

A little hint to solace woe, 

A hint, a whisper breathing low, 

' I may not speak of what I know.' 

Like an Asolian harp that.wakes 
No certain air, but overtakes * 

Far thought with music that it makes: 

Such seem’d the whisper at my side: 

' What is it thou knowest, sweet voice ?' 
* I cried. 

'-A hidden hope,’ the voice replied: 


So heavAly-toned, that in that hour * 
From out my sullen heart a power 
Broke, like the rainbow from the shorter. 

To feel,%ltho’ no tongue can prove. 

That every cloud, that spreads above 
And veileth love, itself is love. 

And forth into the fields I went, 

And Nature's living motion lent 
The pulse pf hope to discontent. 

I wonder’d at the bounteous hours, 

The slow result of winter showers : ^ 

You scarce could sec the grt^s for (lowers 

I wonder’d, while I paced along: 

The woods were fill'd so full with song, 
There seem’d no room for sense of wrong; 

And all so variously wrought, 

I marvell'd how the mind was brought 
To anchor by one gloomy thought j 

And wherefore rather 1 made choice 
To commune with that barren voice. 
Than him that said, < Rejoice 1 Rejoice f 

THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. 

I see the wealthy miller yet. 

His double chin, his portly size, 

And who that knew him could forget 
The busy wrinkles round his eyes? 
The slow wise smile that, round jib ut 
His dusty forehead drily curljd, 
Seem'Ahalf-within and half-witnout, 

And full of dealings vith the world ? 

In yonder chair I see him sit, 

Three fingers round the old silver cup— 
I see his gray eyes twjpkle.yet 
At his own jest—gray eyes lit up 
With summet lightnings of alrnul 
So full of summer warmth, so glad. 

So healthy, sound, and clear and whole. 
His memory scarce can moke me lad. 

Yet fill my glass: give me one kiss : ' 
My own sweet /dice, we must die. 
There’s somewhat in this world amis 
Shall be unriddled by and by. 
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There’s somewhat flows to us in life, 
gut more is taken quite away. 

Tray, Alice, pray, my darling wife, 

That we may die the self-sanft day. 

Have I not found a happy earth ? 

I least should breathe a thought of 
pain. 

Would God renew me from my birth 
' - I'd almost live my life agqjn. 

So sweet it seems with thee to walk, 
jknd once again to woo thee mine— 
sWseems in after-dinner talk 
Across thedwalnuts and the wine— 

• 

To be the long and listless boy 
late-left an orphan of the squire, 
Where this old mansion mounted high 
Looks down upon the village spire: 

For even here, where I and you 
Have lived and loved alone so long, 
Each mom my sleep was broken thro' 
fly some wild skylark's matin song. 

And oft I heard the tender dove 
In firry woodlands making moan ; 

But ere I saw your eyes, my love, 

1 I had no motion of my own. 

For scarce my life with fancy play'd 
Before I dream’d that pleasant dream— 
Still hither thither idly sway’d 
Like those long mosses in the stream. 

^ o 

Or from the bridge I lean'd to hear ( 
The rmlldam rushing down wilts noise, 
And see the minrmws everywhere- 
In crystal Iddies glance and poise, 

The tall flag-flowers when they sprung 
Below the range of stepping-stones, 

Or those three cheHnuts near, that hung 
In masse) thick with mill^y cones. 

BuL'Alices what an hour was that, 
whereafter roving in the woods 
fTwas April then), I came and sat 
flelow the chestnuts, when their buds 
Ivere glistening to the breery blue; 

I And fD the slope, an absent fool, 

I cast me down, nor thought of you, 

But angled in the higher pooL 


A love-song I had somewhere read, 

• An echo from g measured straig, 

Beat time to nothing in my head 
From some odd comer of the brlin. 

It haunted me, the morning long, 

With weary sameness in the rhymes, 
The phantom of a silent song, 

That went and came a thousand times. 

Then leapt a trout. In lary mood 
I watch'd the little circles die; 

They past into the level flood, 

Apd there a vision caught my eye; 
The reflex of a beauteous form, 

A glowing arm, a gleaming neck, 

As when a sunbeam wavers warm 
Within the dark and dimpled beck. 

For you remember, you had set, • 
That morning, on the casement-edge 
A long green box of mignonette, 

And you were leaning from the ledge 
And when I raised my eyes, aliove 
They met with two so full and bright— 
Such eyes ! I swear to you, my love, 
That these have never lost their light. 

I loved, and love dispell’d the fear 
That I should die an early death : 

For love possess'd the atmosphere, 

And fill'd the breast with purtft t#eatK 
My mother thought, What nils the boy ? 

For I was alter'd, and began 
To move about the house with joy, 

And with the certain Hep of man. 

• 

I lowed the brimming wave that swam 
Thro’ quiet meadows round the mill, 
The sleepy pool above the dam, 

The pool beneath it never still, 

The meal-sacks on the whiten’d floor, 
The dark round of the dripping 
. wheel. 

The very air about the door 
Mode misty with the floating meal 

And oft in rumblings on the wold, 

When April nights began to blow. 

And April’s crescent gHmmerfd cold, 

I saw the village lights below j - 
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t fcne# ytfuh taptt far away, 

Anfentll at heart of trembling hope, 
From off tht> Wold I came, and lay 
Upon the fkMhljr-flower’d slope. 

The deep brook groan’d beneath the nilll; 

And‘by that lamp,' I thought,‘she sits!' 
The white chalk-quarry from the hill 
Gleam’d to the flying moon by fits. 

1 0 that I wer, beside her now 1 
O will she ansyr^ if I call ? a 
0 would she give me vow for vow. 

Sweet Alice, if I told her all ?’ 

Sometimes I saw you sit and spin; 

And, in the pauses of the wind, 
Sometimes I heard you sing within ; 
Sometimes your shadow cross'd the 

• blind. 

At last you rote and moved the light, 
And the long shadow of the chair 
Flitted across into the night, 

And all the casement darken’d there. 

Bui when at last I dared to speak, 

The lanes, you know, were white with 
may, 

Your ripe lips moved not, but your check 
Flush’d like the coming of the day; 
And so it Was—half-sly, half-shy, 

Yqu would, and would not, little one I 
Although I pleaded tenderly, 

And you and I were all alone. 

c 

And slowly was my mother brought 
To yield consent to my desire : 

She wish'd me happy, but she thought 
1 might have locdc'd a little lftgher; 
And I Was young—too young to wed : 

• Yet must I love her for your sake; 
Go fetch your Alice here,’ she said -. 

Her dyelid quiver’d as she spake. 

And down 1 went to fetch my bride: 

But, Alice, you were ill at ease | 

TUs dtcM and that by turns you tried, 

. Too fearful that you should not please. 
I loved you belter fee your fears, 

I knew you could not look but well; 
And dews« teat would have feirn ih tears, 
C I kfcrt tWty btfcre they fed. 


I watch’d the little fltttterings, 

, The doubt my mother would tlbt Me ; 
She spoke at large of many things, 

And at the last she spoke of me; 

And turning look’d upon your face, 

As near this door you sat apart. 

And rose, and, with a silent grace 
Approaching, press’d you heart to heart 

f 

Ah, well—hut sing the foolish song 
I gave ydu, Alice, on the day 
When, arm in arm, we went along; 

A pensive pair, and you were gajf 
With bridal flowers—that T may scerti. 
As in the nights of old, to lie 
Beside the mill-wheel in the stream; 
While those full chestnuts whisper by. 

It U the miller's daughter, 

And she is grown so dear, so dear, 

That I would be the jewel 
That trembles in her ear: 

For hid in ringlets day and night, 

I’d touch her neck so warm and white. 

And I would be the girdle 
About her dainty dainty waist, 

And her heart would beat against me, 

In sorrow and in rest: 

And I should know if It beat right. 

I'd clasp it round so close and tight 

And I would be the necklace, 

And all day long to fall and rise 
Upon her balmy bosom, ( « 

^ With her laughter or her sighs, 

And I would lie so light, so li^c, 

I scarce should be ufftlasp’d at night 

A trifle, sweet! which true lovfe spells— 
True love interprets—right alone. 

His light upon the letter dwells. 

For all th^ spirit is his owg. 

So, if I waste words now, in^inth 
You must blame Love. Hie early rtgl 
Had force to make me rhyme to'youtb, 
And makes me talk too much in age. 

And now those vivid boon are pfe, 
Like mine own life tome tboLitt,' 
Where Feat and Present, wound & fee, 
Do make a garland fee the htdh t 


FATIMA. 

-,-a 


|4o sing that other song I made, 
fydf-anger’d with my happy lot, 

The day, when in the chestnut shade 
I found the blue Foiget-me-ncA 

Love that hath us in the net. 

Can he pass, and we forget? 

Many suns arise and set. 

Many a chance the years beget, 
love the gift is Love the debt. 

Even so. % 

Love is hurt with jar and fret. 

Love is made a vague regret. 

Eyes with idle tears are wet. 

Idle halaj links us yet 
What is love? for we forget: 

Ah, no t m>1 

Look thro’ mine eyes with thine. True 
wife, 

Round my true heart thine arms entwine 
'My other dearer life in life, , 

Look thro’ my very soul with thine! 
Untouch’d with any shade of years, 

May those kind eyes for ever dwell! 
They have not shed a many tears, 

Dear eyes, since first I knew them 
well. 


Vet teats they shed : they hail their part 
Of sorrow : for when time was ripe, 
The still affection of the heart 

Became an outward breathing type, 
That into stillness past again, 

Ant Srft a want unknown before; 
Althoughmhe loss had brought us pain, < 
That loss but made us love the more, 


With farther rookings on. Ae kiss. 
The woven arms, seem but to be 
Weak symbols of the settled bliss. 

The comfort, I Htve found In thee: 
lint that Qod bless thee, a dear—who 
wrotfght 

fwo spirits to one equal mind— 

With biasings beyond hope or thought, 
i With blessings which no words can find. 


*Jjae,j 


■ _ ’A® 3 let ns wander forth, 

• To yqp old mitt across the wolds; 
Far look, the sunset, sotnh and north. 
Winds all the vale In rosy folds, 


3 * 


And fires your narrow casement glftsS, 
^Touching the sullen pool below: 

On the chalk-hill Ae beatded grass 
Is dry and dewless. Let us go. < 

FATIMA. 

O Love, Love, Love! O withering might! 
O sun, that from thy noonday height 
Shudderest when I strain my sight, 
Throbbing thro’ all thy heat and light, 
Lo, falling from my constant mind, 
l.o, parch’d anil wither’d, deafand blind, 

I whirl like leaves in roaring wind. 

Last night I wasted hateful hours 
Below the city’s eastern towers : 

I thirsted for the brooks, the showers : 

I roll’d among the tender flowers: » 

I crush’d them on my breast, mymoutli; 

I look’d athwart the burning drouth 
Of that long desert to the south. 

Last night, when some one spoke liis 
name, 

From my swift blood that went and came ‘ 
A thousand little shafts of flame • 

Were shiver’d in my narrow frame. 

O Love, O fire! once he drew 
With one long kiss my whole soul thru’ 
My lips, as sunlight drinketh <Jci^ 

Before he mounts the hill, I know 
He cornet^ quickly: from below 
Sweet gales, as from jleep gardens, blow 
Before him, striking on my brow. 

In my dry brain my spirit soon, 
Down-Acepening from swoon to swoon. 
Faints like a dazzled morning moon. 

The wind sounds like a silver wire, 

And from beyond the noon a fire 
Is pour'd upon the hills, and nigher 
The skies stoop down in their desire; 
And, isied in sudden seas of light, 

My heart, pierced thro’ with fierce 
delight, 

Bunts into btoaaom in his tight. 

My whole soul waiting riknttr, 

All jinked in a tnltry iky, 


G,NONE. 


Droop* Minded with his shining eye: 

1 Drill possets him or will die. • 
"I will grow round Him in his place, 
Grow, live, die looking on his face, 
Die, dying clasp’d in'his embrace. 

CENONE. 


Thire lies a vale in Ida, lovelier 
Than all the valleys of Ionian hills. 

The swimming vapour slopes qfhwart the 

file". . , , 

Puts forth an arm, and creeps from pine 
to pine, 

And loiters, slowly drawn. On either 
hand 

The lawns and meadow -ledges midway 
down 

U V g rich in flowers, and far Iwlow them 
roars 

The long brook falling thro’ the clov’n 
ravine 

In cataract after cataract to the sea. 

Ilehind the valley topmost Ourgants 
Stands up and takes the morning: but in 
front 

The gorges, opening wide apart, reveal 
Troas and Ilion’s column’d citadel, 

The crown of Troas. 

Hither came at noon 
Moipnful CEnone, wandering forlorn 
Of Paris, once her playmate on the hills. 
Her cheek had lost the rose, and round 
her neck • , 

Floated her hair orteem’d to float in rest. 
She, leaning on a fragment twined with 
vine, i, 

Sang to the stillness, till the mountain- 
shade 

Sloped downward to her seat from the 
upper cliff 

‘O mother Ida, many-fountaln’d Ida, 
Dear mothtr Ida, harken ere I die. 

For now the noonday quiet holds the hill: 
The grasshopper is silent in the grass: 

, The lixard, with his shadow on the stone, 
' Heats like a shadow, and the, winds are 
dttdL 

° The pwpMower droops: the golden bee 


Is lily-tradled: I alone awake. . *w . 
My eyes are full of tears, my heart of Jove, 

My heart' is breaking, and my eyes are 
•dim, • 

And I am all aweary of my life. 

1 0 mother Ida, many-fountain’d Ida, ’ 
Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 

Hear me, O Earth, hear me, O Hills, O | 
Caves * , 

That house the cold crown’d snake 1 O 
mountain brooks, • 

I am the daughter of a River-God, ^ 
Hear me, for I will speak, and build up alt 
My sorrow with my song.^s yonder walls 
Rose slowly tifa music slowly breathed, 

A cloud that gather’d shape: for it may be 
That, while I speak of it, a little while 
My heart may wander from its deeper woe. 


• 0 mother Ida, many-fountain’d Ida, 
■Dear mother Ida, harken ire 1 die. 

1 waited underneath the dawning hills, 
Aloft the mountain lawn was dewy-dark, 
And dewy dark aloft the mountain pine : 
Beautiful Paris, evil-hearted Paris, 
leading a jet-black goat white-horn’d, 
white-hooved, 

Came up from reedy Simois all alone. 

* O mother Ida, harken ere I die. 

Far-off the torrent call’d me from the cleft: 
Ear up the solitary morning smote 

The streaks of virgin snow. With; down - 
dropt eyes 

I sat Alone: white-breasted ltse a star 
Fronting the dawn he moved ; a leopard 
skhi 1 

Droop’d from his shoulder, but his sunqy 
hair 

Cluster’d about his Bmples like a God’s: 
And hischeek brighten’d as Jhe foam-bow 
bri^ntens * 

When the wind Mows the foam, au$ all 
my heart •* 

Went forth to embrace him coming ere 
he came. ^ 

* Dear mother Ida, harken erel die. 
He smiled, and opening out 'his milk- 
white palm 



Tenone. 


♦« 


ftisdosed a fruit of pure Hesperiii gold, 
Tha^smelt ambrosially, and while I look’d 
And listen’d, the fall-flowing river of 
, speech • 

Came down upon my heart. 

‘ “ My own CEnone, 
Bcautiful-brow’d CEnone, my own soul, 
Behold this fruit, whose gleaming rind 
ingrav’n 

{For the most fair,’ would seem to award 
it thine, • 

A'lovelier than whatever Oread haunt 
1 jf knolls of Ida, loveliest in all grace 
movemerft^nd the charm of married 


‘ Dear mother Ida, harken erf I die. 
He prest the blossom of his lips to mine, 
And added “This was cast upon the 
board, 

When all the full-faced presence of thq 
• Gods 

Ranged in the halls of Pcieus; whcreu|wn 
Rose feud, with .question unto whom 
’twere due: 

But light-foot Iris brought it yester-eve, 
Delivering, that to me, by common voice 
^Elected umpire, Heri comes to-day, 
I’allas and Aphrodite, claiming each 
This meed of fairest. Thou, within the 
cave 

Behind yon whispering tuft of oldest pine, 
Maygwell behold them unheheld, unheard 
Hear fill, and see thy Paris judge of 
Ofrds.” . « 


* Dear mother Ida, harken*ere I die. 

It was the deep midnoon: one silvery 
cloud 

Had lost his way hntween the piney sides 
Of this long glen. Then to the bower 
thtfpcame, • 

Nrtfed they came to that smooth-swarded 


And at their feet the crocus brake like 

fire, 

Violet^ amaracus, and asphodel, 

Lotos qgd lilies: and a wind arose, 

Apd overhead the w an derin g ivy and 
vine, 


-r-n-:- 

This way and that, in many a wild festoon 
Rqp riot, garlanding the gnarled boughs 
With bunch and berry and flower thro' 
and thro’. . 

* O mother Ida, harken ere I die. 

On the tree-tops a crested peacock lit, 
And o'er him flpw'd a golden cloudy and 
lean’d 

Upon him, slowly dropping fragrant dew. 
Then first I heard the voice of her, to 
w-Hbm s 

Coming thro’ Heaven, like a light that 
grows 

I.arger and dearer, with one mind the Gods 
Rise up for revereftce. She to Paris made ' 
Proffer of royal power, ample rule 
Unquestion’d, overflowing revenue 
Wherewith to embellish state,, “from 
many a vale ’ • 

And river-sunder’d champaign clothed 
with corn, 

Or labour'd mine undrainable of ore. 
Honour," she said, “and homage, tax 
and toll. 

From many an inland town and haven- 
large, 

Mast-throng'd beneath her shadowing 
citadel 

In glassy bays among her tallest towers." 

' O mother Ida, harken ere I 9ie* 

Still she spake on and still the spake of 
poivcr, 

“ Which in ail action is the end of all; 
Power fitted to the season ; wisdom-bred 
And thrqpcd of wisdom—from all neigh¬ 
bour crowns 

Alliance and allegiance, till thy hand 
Fail from the sceptre-staff. Such boon 
from me, 

From me, Heaven’s Queen, Paris, to thee 
king-born, 

Ai shepherd all thy life but yet king-born. 
Should come most welcome, seeing men, 
in power 

Only, are likeat gods, who have attain'd, 
Rett in a happy plan and quiet seats * 
Above the thunder, with undying Miss 
Is knowledge of their own Hpremacy."* 


(ENONE, 



'Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 
She ceased) and Paris held the costly Ifcit 
Out at arm’s-length, so touch the thought 

• of power ’ 

Flatter’d his spirit; but Pallas where she 
'Mood 

Somewhat apart, her clear and bared 

• limbs 

O'erthwarted with the btazen-headed 
spear # 

Upon her pearly shoulder leading cold, 
The while, above* her full and earnest 
eye 

Over her snow-cold breast anu angry 
cheek , 

Kept watch, waiting decision, made 
reply. 

4't Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self- 
control, 

These three alone lead life to sovereign 
power. 

Yet not for power {power of herself 
Wotild come uncall'd for) but to live by 
law, 

Acting the law we live by without fear -, 
And, because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom inthescom of consequence." 

' Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 
Agafc the said: “ I woo thee not with 
gifts. 

. Sequel of guerdon could not alter me 
To fairer. Judge thou me by Vhat I am, 
Sb Shalt thdu find me fairest. 

Yet, indeed, 

If gating on dtvinity'dlsrobcd < 

Thy mortal eyes are frail to judge of fair, 
Unblas'd by self-profit, oh I rest thee sure 
That I shall love thee well and cleave to 
thee, 

So that my vigour, wedded to thy blood. 
Shall strike within thy pulses, like a 
God’s, 

To push thee forward thro’ a life of shocks, 



' Here she etu'Sf 
And Paris ponder’d, and I cried* “ O 
Paris, 

Give.iPto Pallas!’’ but he heard me not.* 
Or bearing would not hear me, woe is me 1 

1 0 mother Ida, many-fountain’d Ida, 
Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 
Idalian Aphroditi beautiful, ■ 

Fresh as the foam, new-bathed In Paphiaft _ 
wells, 

With rosy slender lingers backward drew 
From her warm brows and bosom he* 
deep hair • 

Ambrosial, goglen round her lucid throat 
And shoulder: from the violets her light 
foot 

Shone rosy-white, and o’er her rounded 
form 

Between the shadows of the vine-bunches- 
Floated the glowing sunlights, as she 
moved. * , 

‘ Dear mother Ida, hatkfen ere I die. 
She with a subtle smile in her mild eyes, 
The herald of her triumph, drawing nigh 
lialf-whisper’d in his ear, “I promise 
thee * 

The fairest and most loving wife in 
Greece," 

She spoke and laugh’d : I shut my sight 
for fear: 

But when I look’d, Paris had r%>s3d his 

, «_ 

And b beheld great Herd’s angry eyes. 

As she withdrew intoWhe golden cloud, 
And I was "left alone within the bower; 
And from that time to this I am alone, 
And I shall be alone until I die. 

• 

1 Yet, mother Ida, h&rketyere I die. 
Fairest—why fairest wife ? am I not fair? 
My love hath told me so ■ thodqynd 
times. * 

Methinks I must be fair, for yesterday. 
When I past by, a wild and wanton pank’ 
Eyed like the evening star, with jdtyral 
tail • 

Crouch’d fawning hi Use weed. Hnt 
loving is she? 


(ENONE. 
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me, my mountain shepherd, that my 
• aims 

Were wound about thee, and my hot lips 
prest * » 

Close, dose to thine in that quick-falling 
dew 

Of fruitful kisses, thick as Autumn rains 
Plash in the pools of whirling Simois. 

• 

, • < 0 mother, hear me yet befgre I die. 
Thfltcame, they cut away my tallest 
M pines, 

Retail dark pines, that plumed the 
craggy Ridge 

1 ligh over the blue gorge, aid all between 
The snowy peak and snow-white cataract 
Foster’d the callow eaglet—(torn beneath 
Whose thick mysterious boughs in the 
dark mom 

The panther’s roar came muffled, while 
I sat ‘ 

Low in the valley. Never, never more 
Shall lone CEnone see the morning mist 
Sweep thro’ them; never see them over¬ 
laid 

With narrow moon-lit slips of silver cloud, 
Between the laud stream and the trem- 
1 bling stars. 


Seal’d it with kisses? water'd it with 
• tears? 

O happy team, and how unlike to these 1 
0 happy Heaven, how canst thou see any 
face? 

O happy earth, how canst thou beir my 
weight ? 

0 death, death, death, thou ever-florfing 
cloud, 

There ate enough unhappy on this earth, 
Pass by thejiappy souls, thaHove to live: 
I pray thee, pass before thy light of life, 
And shadow all my soul, that I may die. 
Thou weighest heavy on the heart within, 
Weigh heavy on my eyelids: let me die. 

‘ 0 mother, hear me yet before I die. 

I will not die alone, for Aery thoughts 
Do shape themselves within me, more qpd 
more, 

Whereof I catch the Issue, as I hear 
Dead sounds at night come from the in¬ 
most hills, 

Like footsteps upon wool. I dimly sec 
My far-off doubtfid purpose, as a mother 
Conjectures of the features of her child 
Ereit is bom: herchild!—a shudder comes 
Across me: never child be bom of me, 
Unblcst, to vex me with his lather's eyes 1 


‘ O mother, hear me yet before I die. 

1 wish that somewhere in the ruin'd folds, 
Among the fragments tumbled from the 

Or the dm thickets, I could meet with 
her • 

The AbominaMe, tRht uninvited came 
Into the fait raelan banquet-lull, 

And cast the golden fruit upon the board. 
And bred this change; that I might speak 
my mind, • 

And tell hergo her face how much I hate 
Her presehd, hated both or Gods and 
, t men? 


\ 1 0 mother, hear me yet before I die. 
ImVh ha not sworn his love a thousand 
Y dimes, 

U this gsaen valley. Under tbit green hill, 
Evhi on diii hand, and sitting on this 
stone? 


1 0 mother, hear me yet beforej die. 

1 (ear me, 0 earth. I will not die alone, 
Lest their shrill happy laughter come to 
me* 

'Walking the cold and starless rood of 
Death 

Uncomforted, leaving my ancient Jove 
With the Greek woman. I will rue and 
go 

Down ibto Troy, and ere the stars come 
forth 

Talk with the wild Cassandra, for the says 
A fire dances before her, and a sound 
Rings ever in her ears of armed men. 
What this may be I know not, but I 
know 

That, wheresoe'er I am by night and? 

day. , 

All earth and air seem only burning, 
fire.* 
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THE SISTERS— THE "TALA CE OF AfRT. 


THE SISTERS. , 

• , 

We were two daughters of one race : 

Sift was the fairest in the face: 

Tl^e wiftd is blowing in turret and tree. 
They were together, and she fell; 
efore revenge became me well, 
the Earl was fair to see I 

She died: she went to burning flame: 
She mix’d lfer ancient blood jvith shame. 

The wind is hdwling in turret and tree. 
Whole weeks and 1 months, and early and 
late, 

To win his love I lay in wait: 

0 the Earl wa4 lair to see 1 

1 made a feast; I bad him come; 

I won his love, I brought him home. 
•The wind is roaring in turret and tree. 
And after supper, on a bed, 

Upon my lap he laid his head: 

O the Earl was fair to see 1 

I kiss'd his eyelids into rest: 

His ruddy cheek upon my breast. , 

The wind is raging in turret and tree. 

I hated him with the hate of hell, 

Hut I loved his beauty passing well. 

O the Earl was fair to see I 

I rgpe^ip in the silent night: 

I made my dagger sharp and bright. 

The wind is raving in turret and tree. 
As half-asleep his breath he ftrew, 

Three times 1 stabb’d him thro' and thro'. 
O the Earl was fair to see 1 

I curlftl and comb’d his comely head, 

He look’d so grand when he was dead., 
.The wind is blowing in turret and tree. 
I wrapt his body in the sheet, 

And laid him at his mother's feet 
O the Earl Was fair to see 1 

TO-- 

• WITH THE FOLLOWINO FORM. 

• 

I SIND you here a sort of allegory, 

* (Fos you WU1 understand it) of a soul, 


A sinful soul possess’d of many gifts, w* 
A spacious garden'full of flowering jveeds, 
A glorious Devil, large in heart and brain, 
Thatgiid love Beauty only, (Beauty seen 
In all varieties of mould and mind) 

And Knowledge for it« beauty; or if 
Good, 

Good only for its beauty, seeing not 
That Beauty, Good, and Knowledge, are 
three sisters ,' 

That dott upon each other, friends to 
man, * 

living together under the same roof, 

And never can be sunder^ without team. 
And he that shuts Love out, in turn shall 
be * 

Shut out from Love, and on her threshold 
lie 

Howling in outer darkness. Not for this 
Was common clay ta’en from the common 
earth , 

Moulded by God, and temper'd with the 
tears 

Of angels to the perfect shape of man.- 


THE PALACE OF ART. 

♦ 

I built my soul a lordly pleasure-housl, 
Wherein at ease for aye to dwell. 

I said, 'O Soul, make merry and carouse, 
Dear soul, for all is well.' 

A huge crag-platform, smooth as^sknish'd 
brass 

I those. The ranged ramparts bright 
From level meadow-Aases of deep grass 
Suddenly scaled the fight.' 

Thereon I built it Arm. Of ledge or 
shelf • 

The rock rose clear, or winding stair. 
My soul w&ild live alone ufta herself 
In her high palace them. * 

• 

And ‘while the world runs round and 
round,' I said, - 

1 Reign thou apart, a quiet king, "V 
Still as, while Saturn whirls, hisYted&st 
shade * 

’ * Sleeps oo his luminous ling.' 



Xp which my soul made answer readily: 
' ' Trust me, in bliss I shall abide 
In this great mansion, that is built for me, 
So royal : rich and wide.’ 


Four courts I made, East, West and 
South and North, 

In each a squared lawn, wherefrom 
'(he golden gorge of dragons spouted forth 
A Hood of fountain-foam. * 

A M round the cool green courts there 
• u ran a row 

Ofdoisters, Aanch’d like mighty woods, 
Echoing all night to that stnorous flow 
Of spouted fountain-floods. 

And round the roofs a gilded gallery 
That lent broad verge to distant lands, 
Far as the wild swan wings, to where the 
sky 1 

Dipt down to sea and sands. 

From those four jets four currents in one 
swell 

Across the mountain stream'd below 
In misty folds, that floating as they fell 
f Lit up a torrent-bow. 

And high on every peak a statue seem’d 
To hang on tiptoe, tossing up 
A cloud of incense of all odour steam'd 
From out a golden cup. 

So that &e thought, 'And who shall 
gaze upon . * 

My palace with tftblinded eyes, 

While this great bow will waver in the sun, 
And jhat sweet incense rise ?’ 

For that sweet incense rose and never 
fail'd. 

And, whilqdaysank or moufltcd higher, 
Thellght aerial gallery, golden-rail’d, 

* *Burn» like a fringe of fire. 

likewise the deep-set windows, stain’d 
l*‘ and traced, 

I Would aeem slow-flaming crimson fires 
From ehdBow'd grots of arches interlaced, 
And tipt with frost-like spires. 


Fun of long-soundifg corridors it was, 
That over-vaulted grateful gloom, 
Thro’ which the livelong day my soul 
did pass, 

Well-pleased, from room to room. 

Full of great rooms and small tl)e psJace 
stood, 

All various, each a perfect whole 
From living Nature, fi(for every mood 
And change of my still soul. 

For some were hung with arras green 
and blue, 

Showing a gaudy summer-mom, 

Where with puff’d cheek the belted hunter 
blew 

His wreathed buglc-hom. • 

One seem'd all dark and red —a tract ol 
sand, 

And some one pacing there alons, 

Who paced for ever in a glimmering land, 
Lit with a low large moon. 

One show’d an iron coast and angry 
waves. 

You seem'd to hear them climb and fall 
And roar rock-thwarted under bellowing 
caves, , v 

Beneath the windy wall. 

And one, alfull-fed river winding slow 
' By herds upon an endless plain, 

The ragged rims of thunder brooding 
lo\^ 

With shadow-streaks of rain.' 

And one, the reapers at their sultry toil. 

I n front they brand the sheaves. Behind 
Were realms of upland, prodigal in oil. 
And hoary to the wind. 

And one a foreground black with stones 
and slags. 

Beyond, a line of heights, and higher , 
All burr’d with long white cloud ths* 
scornful crags. 

And highest, snow and flK. 




THE PALACE*OE AST. 
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And one, an English home—graj twi- 
* light pour’d 

On dewy pastures, dewy trees, • 
Softer than sleep—ail things in order 
* stored, 

A haunt of ancient Peace. 

Nor these alone, hut every landscape fair, 
As fit for every mood of mind, 

Or gay,"or grave, or sweet, or stem, was 
there 

Not less than truth design’d. 


Or the maid-mother by a crucifix, 

In tracts of pasture sunny-warm, 
Beneath branch-work of costly sardonyx 
Sat smiling, babe in arm. 

0» in a clear-wall'd city on the sea, 

Near gilded organ-pipes, her hair 
Wound with white roses, slept St. Cecily; 
An angel look’d at her. 


Or elu Quail'd Ganymede, his pasy thfch 
Half-buried in the Eagle’s down, 

Sole as a flying star shot thro’ thedky 
Above the pillar’d town. 

• 

Nor these alone: but every legend fair 
Which the supreme Caucasian mind 
Carved out of Nature for itself, was there, 
Not less than life, design’d.' 


Then in Ihe towers I placed great bells 
that swung, 

Moved of themselves, withsilver souq}; 

And with choice painting of wise men I 
hung e 

The royal dais round. 

For there was Milton like a seraph strong, 
Beside him Shakespeare bland and 
mild; 

And there the world-worn Dante grasp’d 
his song, 

And somewhat grimly smiled. 


Or thronging all one porch of Paradise 
A group of Ilouris bow'd to see 
The dying Islamite, with hands and eyes 
That said, We wait for thee. 

Or mythic Uther’s deeply-wounded son 
In some fair space of sloping greens 
Lap, dosing in the vale of Avalon, 

And watch'd by weeping queens. 

Or hollowing one hand agaifist his ear, . 

To list a foot-fall, ere he saw 
The. wood-nymph, stay’d the Ausonian 
king to hear 
Of wisdom and of law. 

Or over hills with peaky tops engrail'd, 
And many a tract of palm and rice. 
The throne of Indian Cama slowly sail'd 
A summer farm’d with spice. 

Or sweet Eutopa's mantle blew unclasp'd, 
From off her shoulder backward borne: 
yFrpm oo« hand droop’d a crocus t one 
hand grasp’d 

, The mild bull’s golden bom. 


And there the Ionian father of the rest; 

A million wrinkles carved his skip; 

A hundred winters snow’d upon his breast, 
From cheek and throat and cftin. ¥ 

Above, the fair hall-ceiling stately-set 
Many an arch high up did lift, 

And angels rising and descending met 
With interchange of gift. 

Below was all mosaic choicely $lann’4 
W>th cycles of the human Ale 
Of this wide world, the times of every land 
So Wrought, they wBl not fail. 

The people here, a beast of burden slow, 
Toil’d onward, pack'd with goad* and 
stings; 

Here play'd, a tiger, rollink to and fro 
The heads and crowns^ kings; 

Here rose, an athlete, strong to break of 
bind 

Alt force in bonds that might ending 
And here once man like some qck man 
declined, <- 

And trusted any curs. 
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Bat over these she trod: and thote great 
f bells 

Began to chime- She took her throne: 
She sat betwixt the shining Oriels. 

To sing her songs alone. * 


_ ^ « 

To laimic heaven; aqd cl apt her hands 
and cried, 

* | marvel if my ( stil! delight 
In this great house so royal-rich, and wide, 
Be flatter’d to the height * 


And thro’ the topmost Oriels’ coloured 
flame 

Two godlike faces gazed below; 

Plato the wise, and large-brow’d Verulam, 

• The first of those who kiy>w. 

/ Jt all those names, that in their motion 
were 

FuH-wellin£fountain-heads of change. 
Betwixt the slender shafts were blazon’d 
fair 

In diverse raiment strange: 

Thro’ which the lights, rose, amber, 
emerald, blue. 

Flush’d in her temples and her eyes, 
And from her lips, as mom from Memnon, 
drew 

Rivers of melodies. 

No nightingale delighteth to prolong 

Her low preamble all alone, 

•lore than my soul to hear her echo’d 
song 

Throb thro' the ribbed stone; 

Singing and murmuring in her feastful 
.' • mirth, 

Joyinggo-feel herself alive, < 

Lord over Nature, Lord of the Visible 
earth,. * 

Lord of the senses five; 


* O all things fair to safe my various eyes 1 

O shapes and hues that please me well 1 
O silent faces of the Great and Wisf, 

My Gods, with whom I dwell I 

' O God-like isolation which art mine) 

I can bfit count the* perfect gain, 
What time I watch the darkening droves 
of swine 

That range on yonder plain. 

* In filthy sloughs they roll a prurient skin, 

They graze and wallow, byecd and 
sleep; 

And oft some brainless devil enters iff, 
And drives them to the deep.’ 

Then of the moral instinct would she prate 
And of the rising from (he dead, 

As hers by right of full-accomplish’d Fate; 
And at the last she said: 

1 1 take possession of man’s mind and deed. 

I care not what the sects may brawl. 

I sit os God holding no form of creed, 

But contemplating all.’ 


Full oft thg riddle of the painful earth 
Flash'd thro’ her as she sat alone, 

Yet not the less held she her solemn 
mirth, 

And^ntellcctual throne. 


Communing with herself: * All these are 
mine, * 

And let the world have p tgct or wart, 
Tis apt to dir.’ She—when young night 
« divfcke 

Crohn’d dying day with stars. 


Making tweet close of his delicious toils— 
J Lit light in wreaths and anaflcms, 
puna quintessences of precious oils 
la hollow’d moans of gems, 


And so she throve and prosper'd: so 
three years 

She prosper’d: on the fourth she fell, 
Like Herod, when the shout was in his 
ears, 

Struck thro’ with pangp of hell. 

Lest she should flail and perish utterly, 
God, before whom ever lie base 
The abysmal deeps of Fenonality, 
Plagued her with son despair. 


TBS PALACE VP ART. 
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When she would think, where’er ihe 
i'.'. ‘ tnm'd her eight , 

The «iry hind concision wrought, . 
Wrote, * Mene, mene,’ and divided quite 

* The kingdom of her thought. 

Deep dread and loathing of her eolitude 
Fell on her, from which mood was 
*bom 

Scon of herself i again, from out that 
moo^ 

Laughter at (er self-scon. 

* What! is not this my place of strength,’ 
she said, 

‘ My spacious mansion built for me, 
Whereof the strong foundation-stones 
were laid 

SinSe my first memory?’ 

• 

But In dark" corners of her palace stood 
Uncertain shapes; and unawares 
On white-eyed phantasms weeping tears 
of blood, 

« And horrible nightmares, 

And hollow shades enclosing hearts of 
flame, 

And, with dim fretted foreheads all, 
On corpses three-months-old at noon she 
came, 

•That stood against the wall. 


A spot of dull stagnation, without light 
Or power of movement, seem’d my 
sod, 

•Mid onward-sloping motions infinite 
„ Making for one sure goal! 

A still salt pool, lock’d in with ban of 
sand, 

Left on the shore j that hears all night 

The plunging seas draw backward from 
the land 

■ *, Their ^on-led waters white. 

A star that with the choral starry dance 

Vt Join’d not, but stood, and standing saw 
' The hollow orb of moving Circumstance 

. r RotfttMead by one fin’d law. 


Bade on herself her serpent pride hyl 
curl’d. . . 

‘No voice,’ she shriek’d in thaftboo 
hall, 

•No voice breaks thro’ the stillness of 
this world: 

One deep, deep silence all 1’ 

She, mouldering with the dull earth’s 
mouldering sod, 

Inwmph tenfold in slothful shame. 

Lay there exiled from eternal God, , 

~ Lost to her place and name j • 

And death and life she hCed equally, 

And nothing saw, for her despair, ■ 
But dreadful time, dreadful eternity, 

No comfort anywhere; 

Remaining utterly confused with fears, 
And ever worse with growing time, . 
And ever unrelieved by dismal tears, 

And all alone in crime: 

Shut up as in a crumbling tomb, girt ronne 
With blackness as a solid wall, 

Far off she seem’d to hear the dully sown 
Of human footsteps fall. 

As in strange lands a traveller Walking 
alow, 

In doubt and great perplexity, 

A little before moon-rise hears the low 
Moan of an unknown sea; ; , 

•r 

And knows not if it be thunder, or a sound 
Of" rocks thrown down, or one deep 
cry. • * 

Ot great wild beasts; then thinketh, ‘ 1 
have found 

A new land, byj I fie.’ 


She howl’d, aloud, ‘ I am omfire within. 

There comes no murmur of reply.. 
What is it that will take awdy g >1 
And save me test 1 die ?’ 

So when four yean were wholly finish^, 
She threw her royal robes awry. 
•Make me a cottage in the vale, tire mid, 
• Where 1 may mourn and pray. 



LADY CLAR % A VERE DE -VERA 


et pull not down my palace fewer*, 
that are 
So*lightly, beautifully built: 

Perchahce I'may return with othef there 
When I have purged my guilt.’ 

LADY CLARA VERE DE VERE. 

Lady CJpra Vere de Vere, * 

• Of me you shall not win reqpwn : 

Voa thought to break a country heart 
■or pastime, ere you went to town.* 
inline you smiled, but unbeguiled 
I saw the snare, and I retired : 

The daughter of a hundred^Earls 
You are not one to be desired. 

Lady Clam Vere de Vere, 

I know you proud to bear your name, 
Your pride is yet no mate for mine, 

Too proud to care from whence I came. 
Nor would t break for your sweet sake 
A heart that doats on truer charms. 

A simple maiden in her Dower 
Is worth a hundred coats-of-arms. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

Some meeker pupil you must find, 
or were you queen of all that is, 

I could not stoop to such a mind. 

You sought to prove how I could love, 
And my disdain is my reply. 

The liiyi on your old stone gates 
Is notfeiore cold to you than I. 

* * • 

Lady Clara Vere de # Verc, 

. You put strange memories in my head. 
Not thrice your branching limes have 
blown 

Since I beheld yoqpg Laurence dead. 
Oh your sweet eyes, your low replies: 

A great enchantress you mJy be; 
but there wu that across his throat 
> Which joq had hardly cared to see. 


Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 
y/hen thus he met his mother's viev 
She had the passioas of her kind, 

She spake some certain truths of yp 
Indeed I heard one bitter word 
That scarce is fit for you to hear; 
Her manners had not that repose 
Which stamps the caste of Vercde Met 

Lady Clara Vere dc Vere, 

There stands a spectre insyour hall: 
The guilt of blood is at your door: 

You changed a wholesome heart to ga 
Yon held your course without remorse. 

To make him trust his modest word 
And,, lost, you fix’d a vacant stare, 

And slew him with your noble birth 

Trust me. Clam Vere de Vere, ' 

From yon blue heavens above us L« 
The gardener Adam and his wife * 
Smile at the claims of long descent, 
llowe'er it be, it seems to me, 

Tis only noble to be good. 

Kind hearts are more than coronet's, • 
And simple faith than Norman blood 

l know you, Cl.11.1 Vere de Vere, 

You pine among your balls and towers 
The languid light of your proud eyes 
Is wearied of the rolling hours. 

In glowing health, with boundless we 4 il 
But sickening of a vague disease, 

You know so ill to deal with time, 

You nccA must play such pranks : 
these. 

Clara, Clam Vere dc Vere, 

If time be heavy on your hands, 

Are there no beggars at your gate, 

Nor any poor about your lands ? 

Oh ! teach the orphan-ix>y to read, 

Or teach the orphan-girl to sew, 

I’ray Heaven for a human heart, 

And let the foolish yeoman ga 


THE MAY (JOE BN. 


THE &IAY QUEEN. 

• 

ou mgst wake and call me early, call me early, mother dear; 

V-morrow 'ill be the happiest time of allrhe glad New-year; 

)f all the glad New-year, mother, the maddest merriest day; 

'or I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to be Queen o’ the May. 

'here’s many a black black eye, they say, but none so bright as mine; 
['here’s Margaret and Mary, there’s Kate and Caroline: 

Jut tyonc so fair as little Alice in all the land^hey say, 

>9 I’m tojbe Queen o»the May, mother, I’m to be Queen o’ the May. 

! sleep so sound all night, mother, that I shall never wake, 

If you do not call me loud when the day begins to break : o 

Hut I must gather knots of flowers, and buds an<^garlands gay, 

for I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to be Queen o’ the May. 

As I came up the valley whom think ye should I see, 

But Robin leaning on the bridge beneath the hazel-tree? 
lie thought of that sharp look, mother, I gave him yesterday, 

But I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother. I’m to be Queen o’ the May. 

He thought I was a ghost, mother, for I was all in white, 

And 1 ran by him without speaking, like a flash of light. 

They call me cruel-hearted, but I care not what they say, 

For I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother. I’m to be Queen o’ the May. 

They say he’s dying all for love, but that can never be: 

They say his heart is breaking, mother—what is that to me ? 

There’s many a bolder lad ’ill woo me any summer day, 

,And I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to be Queen o’ the May. 

Little Efiie shall go with me to-morrow to the green, 

. And you’ll be there, (po, mother, to sec me made the Queen j ’•' 

For the shepherd lads on every side ’ill come from far away, -n 
And I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to be Queen o’ the May. 

The honeysuckle round the porch has wov’n its wavy bowers,’ 

And by the meadow-trenches blow the faint sweet cuckoo-flowers; 

And the wild marsh-marigold shines like fire in swamps and hollows gray, 
And I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother. I’m to be Qieen o’ the May. 

The night-winds come and go, mother, upon the meadow-grass! 

And the happy stars above them seem to brighten as they pass 
There wilt not be a drop of rain the whole of the livelong day, • 

AndT’m to be Queen o' the May, mother. I’m to be Queen o’ the May. 

• 

All the valley, mother, ’ill be fresh and green and still, ~'i 

And the cowslip and die crowfoot are over all the hill, 

Ai^l the rivulet in the flowery dale HU merrily glance and play, “ 

Fee I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I’m to be Queen o’ the May. 
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So you must wake and calf me early, call me early, mother dear. 
To-morrow 'ill be the happiest time of,all the glnd New-year : 
To-morrow 'ill be of all the year the maddest merriest «day, 

For I’m to be Queen o' tty May, mother, I’m to be Queen o’ the May., 


NEW-YEAR’S EVE. 

If you’re waking call me early, call me early, mother dear, 

For I would see the sun rise upon the glad New-year. 

It is the last New-yearsthat I shall ever see, ■ 

Then you may lay me low i’ tije mould and think no mort^of me! 

To-night I saw the sun set: he set and led behind 
The gofld old year, the dear old time, and all my peace of mind ; 
And the New-year’a coming up, mother, but I shall never see 
The blossom on the blackthorn, the leaf upon the tree. 

Last May we made a crown of flowers : we had a merry day; 
Beneath the hawthorn on the green they made me Queen of May; 
And we danced about the may-pole and in the hazel copse, 

Till Charles’s Wain came out above the tall white chimney-tops. 

There’s not a flower on all the hills ; the frost is on the pane : 

I only wish to live till the snowdrops come again : 

I wish the snow would melt and the sun come out on high ; 

I long to see a flower so before the day I die. 

The building rook ’ll caw from the windy tall elm-tree, 

And the tufted plover pipe along the fallow lea, 

And the swallow 'ill come back again with summer o'er the wave, 
But I shall lie alone, mother, within the mouldering grave. 

•Ijpon the chancel-casement, and upon that gTave of mine, 

In the early early morning the sun^ncr sun ’ill thine. 

Before the red cock crows fawn the farm upon the hill, 

When jou a a; warm-asleep, mother, and all the world is still. 

• 

When the flowers come again, mother, beneath the waning light 
You’ll never see me more in the long gray fields at night; 

When from (He dry dark wold the summer airs blow cool 
On the oat-grass and (fie sword-gross, and the bulrush in the pool. 

You'll bury me, my mother, just beneath the hawthorn shade, 

Arfc you’ll come sometimes and see me where I am lowly laid. 

I shall not forget you, mother, I shall hear you when you pass, 
With your feet above my bead in the long and pleasant gross. 

V 

I lave been wild and wayward, but you’ll forgive me now; 

You’ll Idas me, my own mother, and forgive me ere I go ; 


THE MAY Q&BEH. 



Nay, nay, you must not weep, nor letYouWgrief be wild. 
You should not fret for me, mother, Jou have toother child. 


1 * 

If I can I’ll come again, mother, from outjny resting-place; 

Tho’ you’ll not see me, mother, I shall look upon your face ; 
Tho’ I cannot speak a word, I shall harken what you say, 

And be often, often with you when you think I’m far away. 

Goodnight, goodnight, when I have said goodnight for evermore, 
And you see me carried out from the threshold of the door; 
Don’t let Effie come to see me till my grave he growing green : 
Shell be 4 better child to you than evf r I have been. 

She’ll find my garden-tools upon the granary floor: 

Let her take ’em: they are hers : I shall never garden more t 
But tell her, when I’m gone, to train the rosebush that I set 
About the parlour-window and the box of mignonette. 

Goodnight, sweet mother : cal! me before the day is born. 

All night I lie awake, but I fall asleep at mom ; 

But I would see the sun rise upon the glad New-year, 

So, if you're waking, call me, call me early, mother dear. 


CONCLUSION. 

I THOUGHT to pass away before, and yet alive I am ; 

And in the fields all round I hear the bleating of the lamb. 

How sadly, I remember, rose the morning of the year ! 

To die before the snowdrop came, and now the violet’s here. 

• O sweet is the new violet, that copies beneath the skies. 

And sweeter is the young lamb’s .voice to me that cannot rise. 
And sweet is all the land about, and all the flowers that blow. 
And sweeter far is dclgh than lifejto me that long to go. 

e • 

It seem’d so hard at first, mother, to leave the blessed sin, 

And now it seems as hard to stay, and yet His will be done 1 
But still I think it can't be long before I find release ; 

And that good man, the clergyman, has told me words of peace. 

(j 

O blessings on his kindly voice and on his silver hair 1 
And blessings on his whole life long, until he meet me there 1 
O blessings on his kindly heart and on his silver head ! 

A thousand times 1 blest hhn k as he knelt beside my bed. 

» 

He taught me all the mercy, for he show’d me all the sin. 

Now, tho’ my lamp'was lighted late, there’s One will let me in 1 
Nor would I now be well, mother, sgidnif that could be, 

Tdf my desire is bat to pom to Him that died for me. 



. \ 
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I did not hear the dog ho^rl, mother, or the death-watch beat, 
There came a'sweeter token when thediight and morning meet: 

’ Bat sit beside my bed, mother, and put your hand in tttinc, 

And Effie on the other side, and I will tell the sign. 

All in the wild March-morning I heard the angels coll ; 

It was when the moon was setting, and the dark was over all; 

The trees began to whisper, and the wind began to roll, 

And in the wild March-morning I heard them call my soul. 

For lying broad awak^I thought of you and Effie dear; 

I saw you sitting in the house,- and I no longer here; * 

With all my strength I pray’d for both, and so I felt resign’d, 

And ug the valley came a swell of music on the wind. 

I thought that it was fancy, and I listen’d in my bed, 

And then did something speak to me—I know not what was said ; 
For great delight and shuddering took hold of all my mind, 

And up the valley came again the music on the wind. 

But you were sleeping; and I said, • It’s not for them : it’s mine.’ 
And if it come three times, I thought, I take it for a sign. 

And once again it came, and close beside the window-liars, 

Then seem’d to go right up to Heaven and die among the stars. 

So now I think my time is near. I trust it is. I know 
The blessed music went that way my soul will have to'go. 

And for mysdlf, indeed, I care not if I go to-day. 

But, Effie, you must comfort her when I am ]>ast away. 


And say to Robin a kind word, and tell him not to fret; 
There’s many a worthier than I, would make him happy yet. 
’¥i had lived—I cannot tell—I might have been his wife; 
Big all these things have ceased tc^hc, with my desire of life. 

* • 


O loolg! th^ sun begins to rise, the heavens are in a glow; 

He shines upon a hundred fields, and all of tllfem I know. 

And there 1 move no longer now, and there his light may shine— 
Wild flower^n the valley for other hands than mine. 


O sweet and strange it seems to me, that ere this day is done 
i The voice, that now is speaking, may be beyond the sun— 

| ForVver and for ever with those just souls and true— 

' And what is life, that we should moanj why make we such ado? 


• For ever and for ever, all in a blessed home— 

Wnd there to wait a little while till you and ESI come— 
lie within the tight of Gofl, as 1 lie upon your breast— 

And the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary ace at rest 
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THE LOTOS-EATERS. . 

I 

‘CotJRAOll’he said, and pointed toward 
the land, 

‘Tbit mounting wave will roll us shore- 
' , ward soon.’ 

In tlw afternoon they came unto a land 
In wnich it seemed always afternoon. 

All round the coast the languid air did 
swoon, 

Breathing like oqe that hath a weary 
dream. 

Full-faced above the valley stood the 
moon; 

And like a downward smoke, the slender 
stream 

Along- the cliff to fall and pause and fall 
did seem. 

<s 

A land of streams! some, like a down¬ 
ward smoke, 

Slow-dropping-veils of thinnest lawn, did 
go; 

And some thro’ wavering lights and 
shadows broke, 

Rolling a slumbrous sheet of foam below. 
They saw the gleaming river seaward 
flow 

From the inner land: far off, three 
mountain-tops, 

Thru: silent pinnacles of aged snow, 
Stood sunset - flush’d; and, dew’d with 
showery drops, 

Up-clomb the shadowy pine 1 above the 
woven copse. 

The charmed sunset linger'd lqw adown 
In the red West: thib’ mountain clefts 
the dale 

Was seen far inland, and the yellow down 
Border’d with palm, and many a winding 
vale 

And meadow, set with slender galingale; 
A land where all things always seem’d 
the same 1 

And round about the keel with bees 
* pale, 

"Dark faces pale against that rosy flame, 

. The mild-$red melancholy Lotos-eaters 
came. • 


Branches they bore of that enchanted^ 
stem, * 

Laden with flower and fruit, whereof they 
«ave 

To each, but whoso did receive of them, 
And taste, to him the gushing of the wave 
Far far away did seem to mourn and rave 
On alien shores; and if his fellow spake, 
His voice was thin, as voices from the 
grave; 1 , 

And deep-ftsleep he seem’d, yet all awake. 
And music in his ears his beating heart 
did make. 

They sat them down up8n the yellow 
sand, • 

Between the sun and moon upon the 
■ shore; 

And sweet it was to dream of Fatherland, 
Of child, and wife, and slave; but ever¬ 
more 

Most weary seem’d the sea, weary the 
oar, 

Weary the wandering fields of barren 
foam. 

Then some one said, * We will return no 
more;’ 

And all at once they sang, * Our island 
home 1 

Is far beyond the wave; we will no longer 
roam.’ 

CHORIC SONG. . 

s ••a 

There is sweet musii^here tfiat softer falls 
Than petals from blown rosus on the grass. 
Or night-dews on still waters between 
walls 

Of shadowy granite^jn a gleaming pass; 
Music that gentlier on the spirit lies, 

Than tir’d eyelids upon tir'd*eyes; 

Music that brings sweet sleep o dowrv from 
the blissful skies. 

Here are cool mosses deep, 

And thro' the moss the ivies creep, 

And in the stream the long-leaved flowers 

"««P> . 

And from the craggy ledge toe poppy 
hangs ha deep, 


THE LOTOS'S A TEES. 


Wnytre we weigh’d upon with heaviness, 

While all things else have tesf from 
weariness? 

All'things have rest: why should we toil 
alone, 

We only toil, who are the first of things, 
And make perpetual moan, 

* Still from one sorrow to anothqy thrown: 
Nor ever fold our wings, 

An) cease from wanderings, 

Hoc steep our brows in slumber’s holy 
balm; * 

Nor harken what the innenepirit sings, 

‘ There is no joy but calm I’ 

Why should we only toil, the roof and 
crown of things? 


Lo! in the middle of the wood, 
Thcrelded leaf is woo’d from out the bud 
With winds upon the branch, and there 
Grows green and broad, and takes no care, 
Sun-steep’d at noon, and in the moon 
Nightly dew-fed ; and turning yellow 
’Falls, and floats adown the air. 

‘ Tjo 1 sweeten’d with the summer light, 
ThefuIl-juicedapple,waxingover-mcl!ow, 
Drops in a silent autumn night. 

All iti allotted length of days, 

The flower ripens in its place, 

Ripen# syd fades, and falls, and hath no 

toil 

Fast-rooted in the fruitful soil. * 


Hateful is the dark-blue sky, 

Vaulted o’er the dark-blue s$a. 

Death is the aid of life ; ah, why 
Should life all labour be ? • 

Let us alone. Time driveth onward fast, 
And>in a Jink while our lips are dumb. 
Let us alone. What is it that will last ? 
til things are taken from ns, and become 
NNions and parcels of the dreadful Past. 
Let us’alone. What pleasure can we 

T Mhe 

To war with evil? la there any peace 


In ever climbing np the climbing wave? 
All, things have rest, and ripen toward 
the grave « 

In silence; ripen, fall and cease; 

Give us long rest or death, dark death, 
or dreamful ease. 

v. 

How sweet it were, hearing the down¬ 
ward stream, 

With half-shut eyes ever to seem 
Falling asleep in a haltdream 1 
To dream and dream, like yonder amber 
light, 

Which will not.leave the myrrh-bush on 
the height; 

To hear each other’s whisper’d speech j 
Fating the Lotos day by day, 

To watch the crisping ripples on the 
beach, • 

And tender curving lines of creamy spray j 
To lend our hearts and spirits wholly 
To the influence of mild-iflinded melan¬ 
choly ; 

To muse and brood and live again in 
memory, 

With those old faces of our infancy 
1 leap’d over with a mound of grass, 

Two handfuls of white dust, shut in an 
um of brass 1 

vr. • • 

Dear is the memory of our wedded lives, 
And dear t^e last embraces of our wives 
•And their warm tears: but all hath 
suffer'd change; 

For surely now our household hearths are 
colli: . 

Our sons inherit us: our looks ire 
strange: 

And we should come like ghosts to trouble 
joy. 

Or else the island princes over-bold 
Have eaf our substance, and the minstrel 
sings 

Before them of the ten years' war in Troy, 
And our great deeds, as half-ibrgotten, 
things. * 

la there confusion in the little isle? 

Let what is broker^ao remold! 


& 


A DREAM OF 


FAfR 


WOMEN. 


The God* are hard to reconcile: 

Ti* hard to settle order once again. . 
There U confusion worse than death, 
TrqpMe on trouble, pain on pain, 

Long labour unto aged breath, 

Sore task to hearts worn out by many wars 
■ And eyes grown dim with gazing on the 
e pilot-stars. * 

VII. 

But, propt op beds of amaranth and inoly, 
Slow sweet (while warm aifs lull us, 
blowing lowly) 

With haTf-dmpt eyelid still, 

Beneath a heaven dark apd holy, 

To watch the long bright river drawing 
slowly 

His waters from the purple hill— 

To hear the dewy echoes calling 
Frem cave to cave thro’ the thick-twined 
vine— 

To watch the emerald-colour’d water 
falling • 

Thro' many a wov’n acanthus - wreath 
divine! 

Only to hear and see the far-off sparkling 
brine, ■ 

Only to hear were sweet, stretch'd out 
liencath the pine. 

VIII. 

Th A8tos blooms helow the barren peak: 
The Lotos blows by every winding creek: 
All day the wind breathe^ low with 
mellower tone: 

Thro’ every hollow cave and alley lone 
Round and round the spicy downs the 
yellow IxHos-dust is blown. 

We have had enough of action, and of 
motion we, 

Roll'd to starboard, roll'd to larboard, 
when the surgq was seething free, 
Where the wallowing monster spouted 
his foam-fountains in (he* sea. 

» Let us swear an oath, and keep it with 
an equal mind, 

. In the hollow Lotos-land to live and lie 
reclined , 

On the hills like Gods together, careless 
v of riiankind. . 


For tHfcy lie beside their nectar, and t^s, 
bolts are hurl’d 

Far below them in the valleys, ah9 the 
.clouds are lightly curl'd 
Round their golden houses, girdled with 
the gleaming world: 

Where they smile in secret, looking over 
wasted lands t 

Blight and famine, plague and earthquake, 
roaring deeps and fiery Sknds, 
Clanging lights and flaming towns, an& 
sinking ships, and praying hands 
But they smile, they find a music centred 
in a doleful song "» 

Steaming up, a lamentatiof? and an ancient 
tale ohwrong, 

I.ike a tale of little meaning tho’ the 
words are strong; 

Chanted from an ill-used race of men 
that cleave the soil, 

Sow the seed, and reap the harvest with 
enduring toil, 

Storing yearly little dues of wheat, and 
wine and oil; 

Till they perish and they suffer—some, 
’lis whisper’d—down in hell 
Suffer endless anguish, others in Elysian 
valleys dwell, 

Resting weary limbs at last on beds 01 
asphodel. 

Surely, surely, slumber is more sweel 
than toil, the shore 

Than labour in the deep mid-ocean, wind 
and wave and oar j 

Oh rest ye, brother mariner?, we wil 

not wander more. 

* 

A DREAM OF FAIR WOMEN. 

I RK<\n, hcfnaeniyeyalidsdropt their shade 
• The Legend of Good ll'omen,’ long ag< 
Sung by the morning star Sf song, wh< 
made ., 

His music heard below; 

Dan Chaucer, the first warbler, whoa 
sweet breath ‘ 

Preluded those melodious buntslhat fil 
The spacious times of great Elisabeth 
With sounds that echo still. 


A DREAM OF FAIR WOMEN. 


ST 


yfcid, for a while, the knowledg# of his 
* art 

Iftld me above the subject, as strong 
gales • 

Hold swollen clouds from raining, tho’ 
my heart. 

Brimful of those wild tales, 

Charged both mine eyes with tears. In 
?very land 

I saw, wherever light illumfheth, 

•jhuty and anguish walking hand in hand 
^The downward slope to death. 


So shape chased shape as swift as, wheh 
, to'land 

Bluster the winds and tides theseif-same 
way, • 

Crisp foam-flakes scud along the level 
sand, 

Torn from the fringe of spray. 

I started once, or seem'd to start in pain, 
Resolved on noble things, and strove * 
to speak, • 

As when* great thought strikes along 
the brain, 

And flushes all the check. 


Those far-renowned brides of ancient 
song * 

Peopled the hollow dark, like burning 
stars, 

And I heard sounds of insult, shame, and 
wrong, 

And trumpets blown for wars; 

And clattering flints batter’d with clanging 
hoofs i 

And I saw crowds ifl column’d s: nctu- 
aries; 

And forms that pass'd at windows and on 

y roofs 

Of marble palaces; 


And once my arm was lifted to hew down 
A cavalier from off his saddle-bow, 

That bore a lady from a leaguer’d town; 
Anil then, I know not how, 

a. 

All those sharp fancies, by down-lapsing 
thought 

Stream’d onward, lost their edges, and 
did creep 

Roll'd on each other, rounded, smooth'd, 
and brought 
Into the gulfs of slccpr 

At last methought that I had wander'd far 
In an old wood: fresh-wash'd in coolest 
dew 


Corpses across the threshold ; heroes tall 
Dislodging pinnacle and parapet 
Upon^he tortoise creeping to the wall ; 
I-ancft in amimsh set; 

» . 

And high shrine-doors burst thro’ with 
)ieatcd*blasls 

That run liefore the fluttering tongues 
of fire; 

White surf wind-scaHer'd over sails anil 


masts, ■ 

And ever climbing higher ? 

Squtdrory Lid squares of men in brazen 
plates, 

Scaffolds, still sheets of water, divers 
T woes, 

Ranges of glimmering vaults with iron 
piles, 

And hush’d seraglios. 

* 


The maiden splendours of the monyngstar 
Shook in the stedfast blue. 

Knormnm clm-trce-boles did-stoop and 
lean 

Upon the dusky brushwood underneath 

Their broad curved branches, fledged with 
dearest green, 

New from its silken sheath. 

The dim red morn had died, her journey 
done, 

And with dead lips smiled at the twi¬ 
light plain, 

Uatf-fall'n across the threshold of the sun. 
Never to rise again. 

There waa no motion in the dumb dead alr^* 
Not any song of bird or sound of rill ; 

Cross darkness of the inner sgpulchre 
Is not so deadly-still 


. ./ 
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As that wide forest. Growths of jasmine 
tam’d . 

Their hamid armi •festooning tree to 
a tree, 

And at the root thro’ lush green grasses 
bant’d 

i The red anemone. 

* 

1 knew the flowers, I knew the leaves, I 
* knew 

The tearfuVglimmer of the languid dawn 

On those long, rank, dark wood-walks 
drench’d in dew, 

Leading from lawn to lawn. 

The smell of violets, hidden in the green, 
I’our’d bock into my empty soul and 
frame 

The times when I remember to have been 
Jayful and free from blame. 

And from within me a clear under-tone 
Thrill’d thro’ mine ears in that unbliss¬ 
ful clime, 

‘ Pots freely thro’: the wood is all thine 
own, 

Until the end of time.’ 

At length I saw a lady within call, 

Stiller than chiscll’d marble, standing 
there; 

A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair. 

Her loveliness with shame and with sur¬ 
prise 1 

Froce my swift speech : she turning on 
my face 

The star-like sorrows of immortal eyes, 
Spoke slowly in her place. 

‘I had great beauty: ask thou not my 
name: 

No one can be more- wise than destiny. 

Many drew swords and died. Where’er 
I came 

1 brought calamity.' 

No marvel, sovereign lady: in fair field 
Myself for such a face bad boldly died,’ 

I answer'd free; end turning I appeal'd 
To one tut stood beside. 


But shefwith sick and scorn fill looks averse**, 

To her full height her stately statute 
draws; 

‘ My youth,’ die said, * was blasted with 
a curse: 

This woman was the caure. 

‘ I was cut off from hope in that sad place, 

Which men call’d Aulis in those iron 
yean: o 

My father Jield his hand upon his face 

I, blinded with my tears, 

‘ Still strove to speak: my voice was 
thick with sighs 

As in a dream. Dimly I could descry' 

The stern blaik-beardcd kings with wolf¬ 
ish eyes, 

Waking to see me die. 

1 Thehigh masts flicker’d astheylayafloat; 

The crowds, the temples, waver’d, and- 
the shore; 

The bright death quiver’d at the victim’s 
throat; 

Touch’d; and I knew no more.’ 

Whereto the other with a downward brow: 

' I would the white cold heavy-plung¬ 
ing foam, 

Whirl’d by the wind, had roll’d me deep* 
below, 

Then when I left my home.’ 

Her slow full words sank thro’ the silence 
drear, ■: 

As thunder-drops fall on a sleeping sea: 

Sudden I heard a voice that cried, • Come 
here. 

That i may look on thee,’ 

I turning saw, throned on a flowery rise, 

One sitting on a cAnson scarf unroll'd ; 

A queen, with swarthy cheeks and bold 
black eyes. 

Brow-bound with boming gold. . • 

She, flashing forth ahaughty smile, began - 

‘ I govern’d men by change, and so. 1 ‘ 
.sway’d . 'f' 

All moods. Tis long since I have seen 
a man. 

Once, like the moon, I made 
* 


0 


V 
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fWie ever-shifting currents of the Blood 
Ttcgording to my humour ebb and flow. 
I have no men to govern in this wood; 
That makes my only woe. • 

1 Nay—yet it chafes me that I could not 
bend 

One will; nor tame and tutor with 
mine eye 

■^ftat dulf cold-blooded Csesar. Prythee, 
s friend, * 

where is Mark Antony ? 


I menu 

where is 1 
‘•/he man, n 


‘•/he man, my lover, with whom I rode 
sublim# 

On Fortune’s neck : we eat as God by 
God: 

The Nilus would have risen before his time 
And flooded at our nod. 

1 We drank the Libyan Sun to sleep, 
and lit 

Lamps which out-burn’d Canopus. O 
my life 

In Egypt t O the dalliance and the wit, 
The flattery and the strife, 

‘ And the wild kiss, when fresh from war's 
t y alarms, 

My Hercules, my Roman Antony, 

My mailed Bacchus leapt into my arms, 
Contented there to die 1 

1 And there he died : and when I heard 
"ray name 

Sigh’d fgrth with life I would not brook 
my fear * 

Of the other :gvith a worm I balk'd his 
fame. 

What else was left ? look here 1 ’ 

G h that she toreh# robe apart, and half 
he polish’d argent of hy breast to 
sight 

tore. •Th 


Laid bore. •Thereto she pointed with a 
laflgh, 

Showing the aspick’s bite.) 

%die4 a Queen. The Roman soldier 
fmwd 

Me lying dead, my crown about my 


A name for ever!—lying robed and 
. crown’d. 

Worthy a Romaff spouse.' « 

Her warbling voice, a lyre of widest range 

Struck by all passion, did fall down 
and glance 

From tone to tone, and glided throjall 
change 

Of liveliest utterance. 

When she^made paus^ I knew not for. 
delight; 

Because with sudden motion from the 
ground 

She raised her piercing orbs, and fill'd with 
light 

The interval of sound. 

Still with their fires Love tipt his keeijpst 
darts; 

As oncctheydrcwinto twobuming rings 

All lieams of Love, melting the mighty 
hearts 

Of captains and of kings. 

Slowly my sense undazslcd. Then I heard 

A noise of some one coming thro’ the 
lawn, 

And singing dearer than the crested bin] 

That claps his wings at dawn. 

‘ The torrent brooks of hallow’d Ithatl 

From craggy hollows pouring, late and 
soon. 

•Sound all night long, in falling thro’ the 
dell, 

Far-heard beneath the moon. 

• 

' Tlte balmy moon of blessed Israel 

Floods all the deep-blue gloom with 
beams divine: 

All night the splinter’d crags that wall 
the dell 

With spires of silver shine.’ 

As one that museth where broad sunshine 
laves 

The lawn by some cathedral, thro’ the • 
door * 

Hearing the holy organ rolling waves 

Of sound on roof sad floor 
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Within, knd anthem tong, is charm’d iuid 
tied 

To where he stanch,—do stood I, When 
i that flow 

Of rttusic left the lips of her that died 
To save her father’s vow j 

Th6 daughter of the warrior Gileadite, 

A maiden pure; as when she went 
aloqg 

From Mizpeh's tower’d gate with welcome 
light, • • 

With timbrel and with song. 

My words leapt forth: ' Heaven heads 
‘the count of crimes 
With that wild oath.’ She render’d 
answer high: 

‘ Not so, nor once alone; a thousand times 
f would be bom and die. 

'Single I grew, like some green plant, 
whose root 

Creeps to the garden water-pipes be¬ 
neath, 

Feeding'the flower; but ere my flower 
to fruit 

Changed, I was ripe for death. 

‘ My God, my land, my father—these did 
move 

Me' from my bliss of life, that Nature 
’ gave, 

lower’d softly with a threefold cord of 
love “ 

Down to a silent grave. 

‘And I went mourning, "No frir Hebrew 
boy 

Shall smile away my maiden blame 
among - 

The Hebrew mothers”—emptied of all 

j°y. 

Leaving the dance and song, 

- *. Leaving tlje olive-gardens flu below, 
Leaving the promise of my bridal 
bower, 

’The valleys of grape-loaded vines that 
gMW 

*• Beneath the battled tower. 


‘ The*light white cloud swim over * 
Anon f 

We heard the lion roaring from ha den; 

We saw the large white stars rise ode by 
one, 

Or, from the darken’d glen, 

' Saw God divide the night .with flying 
flame, 

And thunder on the everlastiflg hills^ 

I heard tiim, for He spake, and grief 
became • 

A solemn scorn of ills. 

1 When the next moon <feas roll’d into 
the sky, 

Strength came to me that equall’d my 
desire. 

How beautiful a thing it was to die 
For God and for my sire 1 

' It comforts me in this one thought to 
dwell, 

That I subdued me to my father's Will; 

Because the kiss he gave me, ere I fell, 
Sweetens the spirit still 

. ‘ Moreover it is written that my race , 
Hew’d Ammon, hip and thigh, fro^ 
Aroer 

On Arnon unto Minneth.’ Here her face 
Glow’d, as 1 look’d at her. 

She lock'd her Ups: she left me where I 
stood: 

'Glory to God,’ she sang and post 
afar, 

ThrUlding the sombrd bosk-geof the wood. 
Toward the morning-star. 

Losing her carol I stood pensively. 

As one that fronefc casement leant his 
heag, 

When midnight bells cease ringing sud¬ 
denly, 0 

And the old year is dead. - ' 

■Alas 1 alas 1’ a low voice, lull of cart,/ 
Musmur’d beside me: ‘ Tbm abd low 
come; 

I am that Roaamood, whom men call fidr, 
If what I was 1 be. 




TUB BLACKBIRD. 


Would I had been some maiden toarse 
» and poor 1 

O Atf that I should ever see the light I 
rhose dragon eyes of anger'd Eleajor 
Do hunt me, day and night.' 

ihe ceased in teats, fallen from hope and 
trust: 

To whom the Egyptian: ‘ O, you 
Mtnely died I 

tu should have clung to Fulvia's waist, 

1, and thrust 

Kie dagger thro’ her side.’ 

1 ’ith that shatjfr sound the white dawn’s 
creeping beams, • 

Stol’n tomy brain, dissolved themystery 

\jt folded sleep. The captain of my 
dreams 

Ruled in the eastern sky. 

Mom broaden’d on the borders of the 
dark, 

Ere I saw her, who clasp’d in her last 
trance 

Her murder'd father’s head, or Joan of 
Arc, 

/A light of ancient France; 

7 

Or her who knew that Love can vanquish 
Death. 

Who kneeling, with one arm about 
her king, 

Drew fcgh the poison with her balmy 
breath, 

Sweet os new buds in Spring. » 

No memory laUburs longer from the deep 
Gold-mines of' thought to lift the 
hidden ore 

That glimpses, moving up, than I from 
sleep 

To gather lad tell o'er * 

Each little shund and sight. With what 
dull pain 

Compass’d, how eagerly I sought to 

yf ' strike 

Into tNht wondrous track of dreams 
a£inl 

Bat no two drams art like. 


As when a sou) laments, which hath been 
West, * 

Desiring what is mingled with post' 
years, ; 

In yearnings that can never be exprest 
By signs or groans or teats ( 

Because all words, tho’ cull’d with choicest 
art, 

Failing to give the bitter of the sweet. 
Wither beneath the palate, «hd the heart 
Faints, faded by its heat. 


THE BLACKBIRD. 

» 

O blackbird I sing me something well t 
While all the neighbours shoot thee 
round, 

I keep smooth plats of fruitful ground, 
Where thou may's! warble, eat and dwell. 

The espaliers and the standards all 
Are thine; the range of lawn and 
park: 

The unnetted black-hcarts ripen dark, 
Alt thine, against the garden wall. 

Vet, tho' I spared thee all the spring, 

Thy sole delight is, sitting still, 

With that gold dagger of thy bill 
To fret the summer jenneting. * • 

A golden b'jl 1 the silver tongue, 

• (.'old February loved, is dry t 
1’lenty corrupts the melody 
That made thee famous once, when 
yoifng: 

And in the sultry garden-squares. 

Now thy flute-notes are changed to 
coarse, 

I hear thee not at all, or hoarse 
As when a hawker hawks bis wares. 

Take warning 1 he that will noticing 
While yon sun prospers fat the blue, • 
Shall sing for want, era leara* on* 
new, 

Canght fat die town palms oftipriag. 


THE DEATH OF THE OLD YEAR — TO>J. S. 
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THE DEATH OF THE OLD 
YEAR. 

Foil knee-deep lies the winter snow, 
And the winter winds are wearily sigh¬ 
ing: 

To|l ye the church-bell sad and slow, 
And tread softly and speak low, 

For the old year lies a-dying. 

018 year, you must not die; 

You came tp us so readijy, 

You lived with us so steadily. 

Old year, you shall not die. 

He lieth still: he doth not move: 

He will not see the dawn of day. 

He hath no other life above. 

He gave me a friend, and a true true-love, 
Apd the New-year will take ’em away. 
Old year, you must not go; 

So long as you have been with us. 
Such joy as you have seen with us, 
Pld year, you shall not go. 

He froth’d his bumpers to the brim j 
A jollier year we shall not see. 

But tho’ his eyes are waxing dim, 

And tho' his foes speak ill of him, 

He was a friend to me. 

Old year, you shall not die ; 

We did so laugh and cry with you, 
® t ve half a mind to die with you, 
Old yiar, if you must die. 

He was full of joke and jest) 

But all his merry quips are o'er. 

To see him die, across the waste 
His son and heir doth ride post-haste, 
But he’ll be dead before. 

Every one for his own. 

The night is starry and cold, my 
friend, 

And the New-year blithe and bold, 
my friend, 

Comes up to take his own. 


Shake hands, before you die. 
Old-year, we’ll dearly rue for yo 
What is it we can do for you T 
Sjpeak out before you die. 

His face is growing sharp and thin. 
Alack 1 our friend is gone. 

Close up his eyes : tie up his chin : 
Step from the corpse, and let'him in 
That standeth there alone, 

Ancbwaiteth at the door. ' 

There’s a new foot on the floor^n 
friend, N 

' And a new face at the door, hi 
friend, C 

A new face at the door. 


TO J. S. 

The wind, that heats the mountain, blow.! 

More softly round the open wold, 
And gently comes the world to those 
That are cast in gentle mould. 

And me this knowledge bolder made, 

Or else I had not dared to flow 
In these words toward you, and invade 
Even with a verse your holy woe.', 

’Tis strange that those we lean on most, 
Those in whose laps our limbs arc 
nursed. 

Fall into shadow, soonest lost: 

Those we love first are tal eit first. 

God gives us love. Somethifig to love 
He lends us; but, when love is grown 
To ripeness, that on whifn it throve 
Falls off, and love is left alone. 

This is the curse ofctime. Alas ! 

In grief I am not all unleam’d ; 
Once thro mine own dobra Death did 
pass; • - 

One went, who never hath return’d. 


How hard he breathes! over the snow 
I beard just now the crowing cock, 
rhe shadows flicker to and fro.: 
rhe cricket chirps: the light bums low: 
Tit nearlf twelve o’clock. 


He will not smile—not speak to me / 
Once more. Two years his chaflelj 
seen * ' 

Empty before as. That was un 

Without whose life X had not been. 


ON It MOURNER. «j 


r t loss is rarer; for this star j 
Rose with you thro’ a little arc 
)f hfcaven, nor having wander’d far 
Shot on the sudden into darlj. 

knew your brother: his mute dust 
I honour and his living worth: 

L man more pure and bold and just 
Was'never bom into the earth. 

«* 

have not look’d upon you nigh, 
t Since that dear soul hath fall’n asleep, 
heat Nature is more wise than I: 

I will not tell you not to weep. 

* 

And tho’ mine own eyes fijl with dew, 
Drawn from the spirit thro’ the brain, 
I will not even preach to you, 

1 Weep, weeping dulls the inward 
pain.’ 

I.ct Grief be her own mistress still. 

She loveth her own anguish deep 
More than much pleasure. Let her will 
Be done—to weep or not to weep. 

i will not say, ‘ God’s ordinance 

Of Death is blown in every wind j ’ 
,^'or that is not a common chance 
' That takes away a noble mind. 

Mis memory long will live alone 

In all our hearts, as mournful light 
That broods above the fallen sun, 

Aryl dwells in heaven half the night. 

Vain solate I Memory standing near 1 
Cast down her eyes, and in her 
throat* 

Her voice seem'd distant, and a tear 
Dropt on the letters as I wrote. 

a 

I wrote I know not what. In truth. 
How should I soothe you anyway, 
Who miss Jhe brother of your youth ? 
Yetyremething I did wish to say: 

FOr he too was a friend to me : 
ir ' Both are my friends, and my true 
'’breast 

ftleedetkfor both; yet it may be 
That only silence suiteth best. 


Wonls weaker than* your grief would 
make .* 

Grief more. ^Twere better I should 
cease 

Although myself could almost take * 
The place of him that sleeps in 
peace. 

Sleep sweetly, tender heart. In peacj: 

Sleep, holy spirit, blessed soul, 
While the stars burn, the mjona increase, 
And jhe great ages onward roll. 

Sleep till the end, true soul and sweet. 

Nothingcomes to thee new orst range. 
Sleep full of rest from head to feet j 
Lie still, dry dust, secure of change. 

ON A MOURNER. 

o 

I. 

Nature, so far as in her lies, 

Imitates God, and turns her fatjo 
To every land beneath the skies, 

Counts nothing that she meets with 
base, 

But lives and loves in every place ; 

II. 

Kills out the homely quickset-screens, 
And makes the purple lilac ripc,t 
Steps from her airy hill, and greens 
The swamp, where humm’d the drop- 
pirfc snipe, 

With moss and braided maiish-pipe i 

. III. 

And on thy heart a finger lays. 

Saying, ‘ Beat quicker, for the time 
Is pleasant, and the' woods and ways 
Are pleasant, and the beech and lime 
Put forth and feel a gladder clime.’ 

IV. 

And murmurs of a deeper voice. 

Going before to some far shrine, , 
Teach that sick heart the stronger choice 
Till all thy life one way incline , 
With one wide Will that Rioses thine. % 



LOVE THOU TJfA LAND,* 


, * t; 0 . 

' * v - 
And when the zoning eve has died 
Where yon dark vafleys wind forlorn, 
Corrib Hope and Memory, spouse and 
‘ bride, 

From out the borders of the mom, 

With that fair child betwixt them bom. 

o 

vt. 

And when n^, mortal motion jars 
The blackness round the togibing sod, 
Thro’ silence and the trembling stars 
Comes Faith from tracts no feet have 
trod, 

And Virtue, like a household god 
VII. 

Promising empire ; such as those 
Once heard at dead of night to greet 
Troy’s wandering prince, so that he rose 
With sacrifice, while all the fleet 
Had rest by stony hills of Crete. 

* 

You ask me, why, tho’ ill at ease, 
Within this region I subsist, 

Whose spirits falter in the ntist. 

And languish for the purple seas. 

It is the land that freemen till, 

stl'hat sober-suited Freedom chose, 
The ln*l, where girt with friends or 
foes 

A man may speak the thing He will; ‘ 

A land of settled government, 

A land of just and old renown. 
Where Freedom slowly broadens 
down 

From precedent to precedent: 

Where faction seldom gathers bead, 

But by degrees to fullness wrought. 
The strength of some diffusive thought 
Hath time and space to work and spread. 

.Should banded unions persecute 
■ Opinion, and induce a time 
a When single thought is civil crime, 
i And individual freedom mute I 


Tho’ a>wer should make from land to 
land 

The name of Britain trebly great— 
Tho’ every channel of the State 
Shouldfill and choke with golden sand— 

Yet waft me from the harbour-mouth. 
Wild wind I I seek a warmer sky, 
And I will see before I die 
The palms and temples of the Senth. 

• 

-_ , 

Of old sat Freedom on the heights,. 

The thunders breaking at her feet: 
Above her shdbk the starry lights; 

She heard the torrents meet. 

« 

There in her place she did rejoice, 

Self-gather'd in her prophet-mind, 
Hut fragments of her mighty voice 
Came rolling on the wind. 

Then Btept she down thro' town and field 
To mingle with the human race, 

And part by part to men reveal’d 
The fullness of her face— 

(Irave mother of majestic works, 

From her isle-altar gazing down, 
Who, God-like, grasps the triple forks, . 
And, King-like, wears the crown: 

Her open eyes desire the truth. » *> 

The wisdom of a thousand years 
Is in them. May perpetual youth 
Keep dry their light from tears ; 

That her fair form may stand and shine, 
Make bright our days and light our 
dreams, O 

Turning to scorn with lips djvine 
The falsehood of extremes I 


Lov* than thy land, with love far-brotyV. 
From out the storied Fast, and* used 
Within the Present, but transfused 
Thro’ future time by power cf thought. 


LOVB T#OV TBYtAttb. V 


’Tfce lore tun’d round on filed fxSes, 
Tap, that endures not sordid ends, 
For English' natures, freemen, friends, 
Thy brothers and immortal souls. • 


So let tt»4 change which comes bn free 
To ingrbove itself With that w 
And work, a joint of state, that plies 
Its office, moved with sympathy. • 


. But pamper not a hasty, time, 

Nor teed with crude imaginings 
The herd, wild hearts and feeble wings 
That evejy sophister can lime. 


J diver not the tasks of might * 

Is weakndks, neither hide the ray 
from those, not blind, who wait for 
' • day, * 

Tho’ sitting gin with doubtful light. 


Make knowledge circle with the winds; 
But Ip her herald, Reverence, fly 
Before her to whatever sky 
Bear seed of men and growth of minds. 


Watch what main-currents draw the years: 
Cut Prejudice against the grain : 

But gentle*words are always gain ; 
Regard the weakness of thy peers: 


Nor toil for title, place, or touch 
j.Of pension, neither count on praise : 
- It grows to guerdon after-days : 

Nor deal in watch-words overmuch: 


Not clinging to some ancient saw; 

Not master'd by some modern term ; 
NoAiglft nor slow to change, but firm r 
And in its^eason bring the law; 

That from Discussion’s lip may fail 
With Life,'that, working strongly, 
binds— 

Set in all lights by many minds, 

To dote the interest of all. 


For Nature uso, cold and warm, 
And moral and dry, devising long, 
Thro’ many agents making strong, 
datura the individual form. 


teat is.it changes should control 
'Our faiing, km we rust in ease. 

’Wit all are changed by still degrees, 
IB but the basis of the souL 


A saying, hard to thape in aet ; 

For all the post of Time rgveals 
A bridal dawn of thunder-peals, • 
Wherever Thought hath wedded Fact. 

Ev’n now we hear with inwAd strife 
A motiofi toiling In the gloom— 

The Spirit of the years to comb 
Yearning to mix himself with Life. 

A slow-develop'd strength awaits 
Completion in a painful school; 
Phantoms of other forms of rule, 

New Majesties of mighty States— # 

The warders of the growing hour, 

But vague in vapour, hard to mark $ 
And round them sea and air areriirlc 
With great contrivances of Power. 

Of many changes, aptly join'd, 

Is bodied forth the second whole. 
Regard gradation, lest the SoUi 
Of Discord race the rising wind; 

A wind to puff your idot-fires, • • 
And heap their ashes on die head j 
To shame the boast so often to Ode, 
# That we art wiser than our sires. 

Oh yet, if Nature’s evil star 

Drive men in manhood, as in youth, 
To follow flying steps of Troth 
Across the iiraren bridge of War— 

If New and Old, disastrous feud, 

Must ever shock, like armed foes, 

' And this be true, till Time shall dose. 
That Principles ore rain’d in blood ; 

Not yet the wise of heart would cow 
To bold his hope thro’shame and gout. 
But With hl> hand against the hilt. 
Would pace the troubled .land, 8Kb 
Peacei 


* 
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Not leu, tho’ dogs of Faction bay, 
Would serve his kind in deed and word, 
Certain, if knowledge bring the sword, 
Tljat knowledge takes the sword away— 

Would love the gleams of good that broke 
From either side, nor veil his eyes: 
And if some dreadful need should rise 
Wfiuld strike, and iirmly, and one stroke : 

To-morrow^et would reap to-day, 

As we bear blossom of the dead ; 

Earn well theMirifty months, nor wed 
Raw Haste, half-sister to Delsy. 

ENGLAND AND AMERICA 
IN 1782. 

0 4 thou, that sendest out the man 
To rule by land and sea. 

Strong mother of a Lion-line, 

Be proud of those strong sons of thine 
Who wrench’d their rights from thee! 

What wonder, if in noble heat 
Those men thine arms withstood, 
Retaught the lesson thou hadst taught. 
And in thy spirit with thee fought— 
Who sprang from English blood I 

Bti 'Jhou rejoice with liberal joy, 

Lift up thy rocky face, 

And shatter, when the storms are black. 
In many a streaming torrent bock, 

The seas that shock thy base 1 •’ 

Whatever harmonies of law 
The growing world assume. 

Thy work is thine—The single note 
From that deep chord which Hampden 
smote 

Will vibrate to the doom. 


THE GOOSE. 

I ksiw an old wife lean and poor. 
Her rags scarce held together ; 
There strode a stranger to the door. 
And it Iraa windy weather. 


He held a goose upon his arm, . 

He utter’d rhyme and reason, " 
‘Here, take the goose, and kedp you 
0 warm, 

It is a stormy season.’ 

She caught the white goose by the leg, 

A goose—’twas no great matter. 

The goose let fall a golden egg 
With cackle and with clatteh 

o 

o 

She dropt the goose, and caught the 

pelf, 

And ran to tell her neighbours; 

And bless’d herself, and^fcursed herself, 
And restq} from her labours. 

And feeding high, and living soft, 

Grew plump and able-lxxlied ; 

Until the grave churchwarden doff’d, 

The parson smirk’d and nodded. 

.So sitting, served by man and maid, 

She felt her heart grow prouder: 

But ah ! the more the white goose laid 
It clack’d and cackled louder. 

It clutter’d here, it chuckled there; 

It stirr’d the old wife’s mettle: 

She shifted in her elbow-chair, 

And hurl’d the pan and kettle. 

* A quinsy choke thy cursed note !* 

Then wax’d her anger stronger 
1 Go, take the goose, and wring ner throat, 
I„will not bear it longer.* * 

Then yelp’d the cur, and^yawl’d the cat; 

Kan Gaffer, stumbled Gammer. 

The goose flew this way and flew that, 
And fill’d the liguse with clamour. 

As head and heels upon the floor 
They flounder’d all together, . 

There strode a stranger to the door, , 
And it was windy weather ? 

lie took the goose upon his arm, ' 
lie utter’d words of scorning} 

1 So keep you cold, or keep ytu warm. 

It is a stormy morning.’ 


Vm EPIC. 


The wild wind rang from park aqd plain, 
^ And round the attics rumbled, 

Tiil*all the tables danced again. 

And half the chimneys tumbled. 

The glass blew in, the fire blew out, 

The blast was hard and harder. 


lid cap blew off, her gown blew up. 
And a whirlwind clear'd the larder i 

And while on ollVidea breaking loose 
Her household fled the danger,' • 
Quoth she, ‘The Devil take the guose. 
And God forget the stranger! ’ 


ENGLISH I Dy LS 

AND OTHER POEMS. 


THE EPIC. 

At Francis Allen's on the Christmas - 
eve,— 

• The game of forfeits done—the girls all 
kiss’d 

Beneath the sacred bush and past away— 

The parson Holmes, the poet Everard 
Hall, 

The host, and I sat round the wassail- 
bowl, 

Then half-way ebb’d : and there we held 
‘P a talk, 

1 low all theold honour had from Christmas 
gone, 

Or gone, or dwindled down to some odd 
games 

In sdhia odd nooks like this ; till I, tired 

Oil 1 a 

With cutting eights that day uj*n the 
pond^ 

Where, three times slipping from the 
outer edge, 

1 bump’d the ice into three several stars 

Fell in a doze; anff half-awake I heard 

The parson taking wide and wider 
sweeps, 

Now harping on the church -commis- 
Stoners, 

Now hawking at Geology and schism ; 
lentil I woke, and found him settled down 

Uponahe general decay of faith . 

Right tlpo’ the world, 1 at home was little 
left. 


And none abroad : there was no anchor, 
none, 

To hold by.’ Francis, laughing, dapt 
his hand • 

On Evcrard's shoulder, with 1 1 hold by 
him.' 

1 And I,’ quoth Everard, ' by the wassail- 
bowl.’ 

•Why yes,’ I said, ‘wc knew your gift 
that way 

At college : but another which you had, 

I mean of verse (for so we held it then), 

What came of that ?’ ' You know,' said 
Frank, • he burnt 

His epic, his King Aithur, some twelve 
books'— • • 

And then to me demanding why ? ' Oil, 
sir, 

He thought that nothing new was said, 
or else 

Something so said ’twos nothing—that a 
tsuth 

Looks freshest in the fashion of the day i 

God knows: he has a mint of reasons: ask. 

It pleased me well enough.’ ' Nay, nay,' 
said Hall, 

1 Why take the style of those heroic timet? 

For nature brings not lack the Mastodon, 

Nor we those times; and why should any 
man 

Remodel models ? these twelve books of 
mine 

Were feint Homeric echoes, nothin? 
worth. 




UORTB D'ARTHUR. 


Mej* chiff and draff much better burnt.’ 
•But 1 ,’ 

Slid Frauds, ‘ pick’dnthe eleventh from 
• this hearth 

And have it: keep a thing, its use will 
come. 

I hoard it aa a sugar-plum for Holmes.’ 
He daugh’d, and I, tho’ sleepy, like a 
horse 

That hears thecora-bin open, prick'd my 
ears 

For I remember’d.Everird’s college fame 
When we were Freshmen: then at my 
request 

He brought it > and the poet little urged, 
But with some prelude of disparagement, 
Read, mouthing out his hollow oes and 
aes, 

Deep-chested music, and to this result. 

MORTE D’ARTHUR. 

So all day long the noise of battle roll’d 
Among the mountains by the winter sea; 
Until King Arthur’s table, man by man, 
Hadftllen in Lyonnesse about their Lord, 
King Arthur: then, because his wound 
■ was deep. 

The bold Sir Bedivere uplifted him, 

Sir Bedivere, the last of all his knights, 
And bore him to a chapel nigh the field, 
A broken chancel with a broken cross, 
That stood on a dark strait of barren land. 
On one aide lay the Ocean, aqd on one 
Lay a great water, and the moon was 
full. 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir 
BedWere: 

^The sequel of to-day unsolders all 
The goodliest fellowship of famous knights 
Whereof this world holds record. Such 
a sleep 

They sleep—the men I loved. I think 
that we 

Shall never more, at any future time, 
Delight our souls with talk of knightly 
» deeds, 

Wafting about the gardens.Ad the halls 
Of Camekx, as in the days that were. 

I perish by this people which 1 bade,— 


Tho’ Ifierlin sware that I should 

again 

To rule once more—but let what wifl be, 
«be, 

I am so deeply smitten thro’ the helm 
That without help I cannot last till mom. 
Thou therefore take my brand Excalibur, 
Which was my pride : for thou remem- 
berest how 

In those old days, one summer noon, an 
arm 

Rose up from out the bosom of the lahe. 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, won¬ 
derful, . e* 

Holding the sword—and how I row’d 
across 

And took it, and have worn it, like a 
king: 

And, wheresoever I am sung or told 
In aftertime, this also shall be known: 

But now delay not: take Excalibur, 

And fling him far into the middle mere • 
Watch what thou seest, and lightly bring 
me word.* 

To him replied the bold Sir Bedivere j 
1 It is not meet, Sir Xing, to leave thee 
thus, 

Aidless, alone, and smitten thro’ the helm.. 

A little thing may harm a wounded man. 11 ! 
k *1 I thy hest will all perform at full, 
Watch what I see, and lightly bring thee 
word.’ 

So saying, from the ruin’d shrine he 
stept 

And in the moon athwart the place of 
tombs, 

Where lay the mighty be es of ancient 
men, 

Old knights, and over them the lea-wind 
sang 

Shrill, phill, with Sake! of foam. Me» 
stepping down * 

By tig-sag paths, and juts of poihted rock, 
Came on the shining levels at the lake. „ 
There drew he forth the brand 
Excalibur, 

And o’er him, drawing It, the winter 
moon, * 

Brightening the skirts ofa long cSbud, rah 

forth 
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'wind sparkled keen with frost agatfist the 
hilt: 

For all the halt twinkled with diamond 
sparks, t 

Myriads of topaz-lights, and jacinth-work 
Of subtlest jewellery. He gazed so long 
That both his eyes were dazzled, as he 
stood, 

This w^y and that dividing the swilt 
, mind, 

In act to throw: but at the last* it seem'd 
Belter to leave Excalibur conceal’d 
Tjfe re in the many-knotted waterfiags, 
iRiat whistled^ stiff and dry about the 
marge. ' 

So strode he back slow to* the wounded 
King. 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedi- 
vere: 

; Hast thou perform’d my mission which 
I gave? 

What is it thou hast seen ? or what hast 
heard?’ 

And answcrmadcthebold Sir Bediverc: 

' I heard the ripple washing in the reeds, 
And the wild water lapping on the crag.’ 

' To whom replied King Arthur, faint 
,t and pale: 

‘ ‘ Thou hast betray’d thy nature and thy 
name. 

Not rendering true answer, as beseem'd 
Thy fealty, nor like a noble knight: 

For siyer sign had follow’d, either hand, 
Or voictf or else a motion of the mere. 
This is a Shameful thing for men tojie. 
Vet now, I charge thee, quickly go again 
fa thou art iieAuid dear, and do the thing 
1 bad thee, watch, and lightly bring me 
word.’ 

Then went Sir Bedfccrc the second time 
Across the ridge, and paced beside the 
mere,* 

Counting tje dewy pebbles, fix’d in 
• thought; 

But when lie saw the wonder of the hilt, 
Vow curiously and strangely chased, he 
'* jmote 

lib palms together, and he cried aloud, 
‘And if indeed I cast the brand away, 
Surely a predous things one worthy note, 


-r-T -4 . . 

Should thus be lost for ever from the earth, 
Which might have pleased the eyes of 
many men.* 

What good should follow this, if this were 
done? 

What harm, undone ? deep harm to dis¬ 
obey, 

-Seeing obedience is the bond of rule* 
Were it well toobeythen, ifa king demand 
An act unprofitable, against himself? 

The King is sick, and knowtnot what be 

do*. » 

What record, or what relic of my lord 
Should be to nflcrtime, but empty breath 
And rumours of a doubt ? but were thia 
kept, 

Stored in some treasure-house of mighty 

kings, 

Some one might show it at a joust of arms, 
Saying, “King Arthur's sword, Excalimir, 
Wrought by the lonely maiden of the lake. 
Nine years she wrought it, sitting in Ifee 
deeps 

Upon the hidden bases of the hills.” 

So might some old man speak in the 
aftertime 

To all the people, winning reverence. 

But now much honour and much famp 
were .lost.’ 

So spake he, clouded with his own 
conceit, „ 

And hid Excalibur the second time, 

And so strode back slow to the wounded 
King. 

* Then spoke King Arthur, breathing 
heavily: 

‘ What is Jt thou hast seen? or what hast 
heard ?' 

A nd answer mode the bold Sir Bcdivere t 
‘ I heard the water lapping on the crag. 
And the long ripple washing in the reeds.’ 

To whom replied King Arthur, much 
in wrath: 

‘ Ah, miserable and unkind, untrue, 
Unknightly, traitor-hearted! Woe is pie I 
Authority forgets a dying king, 

Laid widow’d of the power in hi* eye 
That bow'd the wilb I see thee what 
thou art, „ 

For thou, the latest-left of all my knights, 


JO 
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In whom should meet the offices of all, 
Thou wouldst betray jne for the precious 
hilt; 

Either from lust of gold, or like a girl 
Valuing the giddy pleasure of the eyes. 
Yet, for a man may fail in duty twice, 
And the third time may prosper, get thee 
hence: 

But, if thou spare to fling Excalibur, 

I will arise qnd slay thee with my hands.’ 

Then quickly |ose Sir Bedivere, and 
ran, 

And, leaping down the ridges lightly, 
plunged 

Among the bulrush-beds, and clutch’d the 
sword, 

And strongly wheel’d and threw it. The 
great brand 

Made lightnings in the splendour of the 
moon, 

And flashing round and round, and whirl’d 
in an arch, 

Shot like a streamer of the northern morn. 
Seen where the moving isles of winter 
shock 

lly night, with noises of the northern sea. 
So flash’d and fell the brand Excalibur: 
But ere he dipt the surface, rose an arm 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, won¬ 
derful, 

And taught him by the hilt, and bran¬ 
dish’d him 

Three times, and drew him under in the 
mere. c , 

And lightly went the other to the King. 

Then spoke King Arthur, drawing 
thicker breath: > 

' Now see I by thine eyes that this is 
done. 

Speak out: what is it thou hast heard, or 
seen?' 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere: 
' Sir King, I closed mine eyelids, lest the 
gems 

Should blind my purpose, for I never saw. 
Nor shall see, here or elsewhere, till I die, 
Not tho* I live three lives af mortal men, 
So great a miracle as yonder hilt. 

That with<xxh hands I flung him, wheel¬ 
ing him; 


But when I look’d again, behold an arn 
Clothed in white samite, mystic,* wor 
derful, 

That caught him by the hilt, and bran 
dish'd him 

Three times, and drew him under in th 
mere.’ 

And answer made King Arthur, breath 
ing hard: < 

‘ My en 4 draws nigh; ’tis time that*] 
were gone. , 

Make broad thy shoulders to receive my 
weight, ^ 

And bear me to the margin ; yet I fear 
My wound lath taken cold, and I shall 
die.’ 

So saying, from the pavement he half 
rose, 

Slowly, with pain, reclining on his arm, 
And looking wistfully with wide blue eyes 
As in a picture. Him Sir Bedivere 
Remorsefully regarded thro’ his tears, 
And would have spoken, but he found 
not words, 

Then took with care, and kneeling on 
one knee. 

O’er lroth his shoulders drew the languid 
hands. 

Anil rising bore him thro’ the place of 
tombs. 

But, as he walk’d, King Arthur panted 
hard, 

Like one that feels a nightmare crisis bed 
When ail the house is mute. f So sigh’d 
! the King, 

Muttering and murmurigg at his ear, 
• Quick, quick ! 

I fear it is too late, and I shall die.’ 
llut the other swiftly strode from ridge to 
ridge, 

Clothed with his breath, and looking, as 
he walk’d, 

larger than human on the ftozen hills. i 
lie heard the deep behind him, and a 
cry 

Before. His own thought drove him, l%e 
a goad. ' 

Dry clash'd his harness in the my caves 
And barren chasms, and all to left and 
right 
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,Tfe bare black cliff clang’d rounl him, 
» as he based 

llis (let on juts of slippery crag that rang 
Sharp-smitten with the dint of firmed 
lieels— 

And on a sudden, lo ! the level lake, 

And the long glories of the winter moon. 
Then saw they how there hove a dusky 
barge. 

Park as S funeral scarf from stem to stern, 
J^neath them; and descendingehey were 
1 » ware 

‘■tat all the decks were dense with stately 
forms 

lllack-stoled, biaek-hooded, like a dream 
—by these • 

Three Queens with crowns of gold—and 
from them rose 

A cry that shiver’d to the tingling stars, 
And, as it were one voice an agony 
Of lamentation, like a wind, that shrills 
All night in a waste land, where no one 
comes, 

Or hath come, since the making of the 
world. 

Then murmur'd Arthur, ' Place me in 
/ the barge,’ 

knd to the barge they came. There those 
* three Queens 

Put forth their hands, and took the King, 
and wept. 

tut she, that rose the tallest of them all 
tnd fairest, laid his head upon her lap, 
Ind lodged the shatter'd casque, and 
chafed his hands, % 

Ind call’d him by his name, complaining 
loud, ■ 

ind dropping bitter tears against his brow 
itriped with dark blood : for all his face 
was white • 

uid colourless, and like the wither'd 
moor# 

mote by the fresh beam of the springing 
ewt* 

nd all Bis greaves and cuissea dash’d 
srith drops 

f onset; and thelightandhutrouscurls— 
hat mkde his forehead like a rising sun 
tigh froft the dais-throne—were parch'd 
with dost; 


Or, clotted into poiftts and hanging loose, 
Mix’d with the knightly growth that 
fringed his dips. 

So like a shatter’d column lay the Kjpg; 
Not like that Arthur who, with lance in 
rest, 

Ftorn spur to plume a star of tournament. 
Shot thro' the 1 ists at Camclot, and changed 
before the eyes of ladies nnd of kings. 

Then loudlycricd the bold Sir Bedivere, 

1 Ah 1 my Lord Arthur, wldthcr shall I 
goi • 

Where shall I hide my forehead and my 
eyes ? 

For now I see the true old times are dead, 
When every morning brought a noble 
chance, 

And every chance brought out a noble 
knight. 

Such times have been not since the Hght 
that led 

The holy Elders with the gift of myrrh. 
Hut now the whole round TABl.lt is 
dissolved 

Which was an image of the mighty world | 
And I, the last, go forth companionless, 
And the days darken round me, and the 
years, 

Among new men, strange faces, other 
minds.' 

And slowly answered Arthur from the 
liarge: * * 

• The old older changeth, yielding place 
lo new, 

And God fulfils Himself In many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the 
world. 

Comfort thyself: what comfort is in me ? 

I have lived my life, and that which 1 
have done • 

May He within Himself make pure 1 but 
thou, 

If thou sliouldst never see my face again, 
Pray for my soul. More things are 
wrought by prayer 

Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, 
let thy voice • 

Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 
For what are men better than sheep or 
goats 
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Tb»t Bearish • blind life within the (rein, 
If, knowing Gad, they lift not bands of 
prayer „ 

Bo^i for themselves and those who call 
them friend ? 

For so the whole round earth is every way 
Found by gold chains about the feet of 
God. 

Butnow farewell, I am going a long way 
With these thou seest—if indeed I go— 
(For all my grind is clouded with a doubt) 
To the island-val|fy of AvilioQ; 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 
Peep-meadow’d, happy fair with orchard- 
lawns 

And bowery hollows crown’d with summer 
sea, 

Where I will neal me of my grievous 

* wound.’ 

So said he, and the barge with oar and 
sail 

Moved from the brink, like some full- 
breasted swan 

That, fluting a wild carol ere her death, 
Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes 
the flood 

With swarthy webs. Long stood Sir 
Bcdiverc 

Revolving many memories, till the hull 
Look'd one black dot against the verge 

• " of dawn, 

And on the mere the wailing died away. 


H*RI ended Hail, and ouf lost light, „ 
that long 

Had wink’d and threaten’d darkness, 
flared and fell; 

At which the Parson, sent to sleep with 

. ,sound, 

And waked with silence, grunted ‘Good!’ 
but we 

Sat rapt: it was the tone with which he 
read— 

Perhaps some modern touches here and 
there 

Redeem'd it from the charge of nothing¬ 
ness— * 

Dr flat we loved the man, and prised his, 

woflt s 


I knot? not: but we sitting, us I said, 
The cock crew loud; as at that tin 
of year -o 

The Iiaty bird takes every hour for dawn 
Then Francis, muttering, like' a mat 
ill-used, 

‘There now—that’s nothing!' drew i 
little back, 

And drove his heel into the smoulder’d 
log, 

That sen) a blast of sparkles up the flu#: 
And so to bed; where yet in sleep I seepi'd 
To sail with Arthur under looming shores, 
Point after point; till on to dawn, when 
dreams 

Begin to feel Che truth and stir of day, 
To me, methought, who waited with * 
crowd, 

There came a bark that, blowing forwan), 
bore 

King Arthur, like a modern gentleman - 
Of stateliest port j and all the people 
cried, 

‘ Arthur is come again : he cannot die.’ 
Then those that stood upon the hills 
behind 

Repeated—‘Come again, and thrice as 
fair 

And, further inland, voices echo'd-A 
‘Come 

With all good things, and war shall be 
no more.' 

At this a hundred bells began to peal, 
That with the sound I woke, and- heard 
indeed 

The 1 dear church - bells ring it) the 
Christmas-mom. 

THE GARDENER'S 
DAUGHTER; 

OR, THE PICTURES. 

This morning is the morning of the day, 
When I and Eustace from the 'city went 
To see the Gardener's Daughter; I and he, 
Brothers in Art; a friendship so comptap 
Portion’d in halves between us, that wjt 
grew e 

The table of the city where we dwelt * 


OR, THE PICTURES, . 


JH y Eustace might have sat for Hejpules; 
am oscular he spread, so broad of breast 
-ie, by some law that holds in love, and 
draws 

(Tie greater to the lesser, long deAred 
l certain miracle of symmetry, 
i miniature of loveliness, all grace 
iumm’d up and closed in little;—Juliet, 
she 

io light of foot, so light of spirit—oh, she 
!b me myself, for some threg careless 
| t moons, 

be summer pilot of an empty heart 
-^(itothe shoresofnothing! Know you not 
Siich touches ate but embassies of love, 
To tamper with the feelings* ere he found 
Empire for life? but Eustace painted her, 
And said to me, she sitting with us then, 
•When will you paint like this?’ and I 
replied, 

(My words were half in earnest, half in 
jest,) 

'Tis not your work, but Love's. Love, 
unperceived, 

A more ideal Artist he than all, 

Came, drew your pencil from you, made 
those eyes 

Darker than darkest pansies, and that hair 
Afore black than ashbuds in the front of 
March.’ 

And Juliet answer’d laughing, ‘(Jo and sec 
The Gardener’s daughter: trust me, after 
that. 

You £a|ce can fail to match his masicr- 
pi^e.’ 

And up we rose, and on the spur we brent. 

Not wholly m the busy world, nor quite 
Beyond if, blooms the garden that I love. 
News from the humming city comes to it 
fn sound of funeral or of marriage hells; 
And, sitting muffled*in dark leaves, you 
hear* 

The vjindy clanging of the minster clock ; 
Although between it and the garden lies 
A league tf grass, wash’d by a slow broad 
stream, 

■tat, sturid with languid pulses of the oar, 
Waves *11 its lazy lilies, and creeps on, 
Raige-Mpn, to three arches of a bridge 
brown’d with the minster-towers. 


8 . The fields between 

Are dewy-fresh, browsed by deep-odder’a 
kine, 

And all about the targe lime feathers low, 
The lime a summer home of murmufous 
wings. 

In that still place she, hoarded in herself, 
Grew, seldom seenj not less among us 
lived * 

Her fame from lip to lip. Who had not 
heard - 

Of Rose, tty; Gardener's^hugnter? Where 
was he, 

So blunt in memory, so old at heart, 

At such a distance from his youth in grief, 
That, having seen, forgot ? The common 
mouth, 

So gross to express delight, in praise of 
her 

Grew oratory. Such a lord is Love* 
And Beauty such a mistress of the world. 

And if I said that Fancy, led by Love, 
Would play with flying forms and images, 
Yet this is also true, that, long before 
I look'd upon her, when I heard her name 
My heart was like a prophet to my heart. 
And told me I should love. A crowd of 
hopes, 

That sought to sow themselves like 
winged seeds, 

Born out of everything I heard and saw, 
Flutter'd about my senses and niyssanl; 
And vague desires, like fitful blasts of 
balm 

LTo one thaf travels quickly, made the air 
p Of Life delicious, and all kinds of thought, 
That verged upon them, sweeter than the 
drsatn 

Drcam'd by a happy man, when the dark 
East, * 

Unseen, Is brightening to his bridal mom. 

And sure this orbit of the memory folds 
For ever in itself the day we went 
To see her. All the land in flowery 
squares, 

Beneath a broad and equal-blowing wind,, 
Smelt of the coming summer, as one large t 
cloud 

Drew downward: but alielse of heaven 
was pure * 
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THE GARDENER'S DAUGHTER J» 


* I 

Up to the Sun, and May from verge to 
verge, 

And May with me f r om head to heel. 

, And now, 

As tho’ ’twere yesterday, as tho’ it were 
The hour just flown, that morn with all 
its sound, 

(F<y those old Mays had thrice the life 
of these,) 

Rings in mine ears. The steer forgot to 
graze, 

And, where tho hedge-row cuts the 
pathway, stood, 

leaning his horns into the neighbour field, 
And lowing to his fellows. From the 
woods 

Came voices of the well-contented doves. 
The laik could scarce get out his notes 
for joy, 

But shook his song together as he near’d 
llis happy home, the ground. To left 
and right, 

The cuckoo told his name to all the hills; 
The mellow ouzel fluted in the elm ; 

The redcap whistled; and the nightingale 
Sang loud, as tho’ he were the bird of day. 

And Eustace turn’d, anil smiling said 
to me, 

• Hear how the bushes echo ! by my life. 
These birds have joyful thoughts. Think 
you they sing 

1 .ikl" poets, from the vanity of song ? 

Or have they any sense of why they sing ? 
And would they praise the Jieavens for 
what they have ? ’ < 

And I made answer, ‘ Were there nothing 
else 

For which to praise the heaven's but only 
love, 

A'hat only love were cause enough for 
praise.’ 

Tightly he laugh’d, as one that read 
my thought. 

And on we went; but ere an hour had 
pass'd, 

We reach’d a metdow slanting to the 
. North; 

Down which a well-worn pathway courted 
us 

To one gr&n wicket in a privet hedge; 


This, fielding, gave into a grassy walk r 
Thro’.crowded lilac-ambush trimly pruned'; 
And one warm gust, full-fed with petfume, 
fJ blew 

Beyond us, as we enter’d in the cool. , 
The garden stretches southward. In the 
midst 

A cedar spread his dark-green layers of 
shade. 

The garden-glasses glanced, aAd monj- 
eiltly 

The twinkling laurel scatter’dsilver lights. 

• Eustace,’ I said, 1 this wonder keeps 
the house.’ ** 

lie nodded, but a moment afterwards 
He cried,‘Lxfck! look!’ Before he ceased 
I turn’d, 

And, ere a star can wink, beheld her there. 

For up the porch there grew an Eastern 
rose, 

That, flowering high, the last night’s gale 
had caught, 

And blown across the walk. One arm 
aloft— 

Gown’d in pure white, that fitted to the 
shape— 

I folding the bush, to fix it back, she stood, 
A single stream of all her soft brown haw 
Pour'd on one side; the shadow of tire 
flowers 

Stole all the golden gloss, and, wavering 
Eovingly lower, trembled on her waist— 
Ah, happy shade—and still went waver¬ 
ing down, *' 

But, ere it touch'd a foot, that night have 
' danced 

The greensward into greenrr circles, dipt, 
And mix'd with shadows of tho common 
ground! 

But the full day dwy)t on her brows, and 
sunn’d 

Her violet eyes, and all heHlebe bloom. 
And doubled his own warmth against her 
lips, * 

And on the bounteous wave of such a 
breast 

As never pencil drew. Half light, hM 
shade. 

She stood, a sight to make an* old man 
young. 
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rapt, we near’d the house; but she, 
•a Rose 

In roses, mingled with her fragrant toil, 
Nor heard us come, nor from her tenffancc 
* turn’d 

Into the world without i till close at hand, 
And almost ere I knew mine own intent, 
This murmur broke the stillness of that 
ai» 

WTiich brooded round about hcr^ 
i ‘ Ah, one rose, 

lie* rose, but one, by those fair fingers 
^ cull’d, 

Were worth a hundred kisses press'd on 
lips * 

, Less exquisite than thine.’ 

She look VI: but all 
Suffused with blushes—neither self-pos- 
sens’d 

Nor startled, but betwixt this mood and 
that, 

Divided in £ graceful quiet—paused, 

And dropt the branch she held, and turn¬ 
ing, wound 

Her looser hair in braid, and stirr’d her 
< lips 

For some sweet answer, tho’ no answer 
y. came, 

Nor yet refused the rose, but granted it,’ 
And moved away, and left me, statue-like, 
In act to render thanks. 

I, that whole day. 
Saw hflrgio more, altho’ I linger'd there 
Till every daisy slept, and Love’s while 
star » 

Ileam'd thro’ the thicken’d cedar in the 
dusk. * 

So home we went, and all the livelong 
* way 

With solemn gibe diff Eustace banter me. 
• Now,’ said Jie, ‘ will you climb the top 
of Art. 

You cannotsfail but work in hues to dim 
.The Titbmic Flora. Will you match 
Vly Juliet? you, not you,—the Master, 
' Love, 


Kissing the rose she gave me o’er and o’er, 
And shaping faithful record of the glance 
That graced the giving—such a noise of 
life . 

Swarm’d in the golden present,, such a 
voice 

Call’d to me from the years to come, and 
such • 

A length of bright horizon rimm’d the 
dark. 

And all that night I heard till watchman 
peal* • 

The sliding season : all that night I heard 
The heavy clocks knolling the drowsy 
hours. 

The drowsy hours, dispensers of all good, 
O’er the mute city stole with folded wings, 
Distilling odours on me as they went 
To greet their fairer sisters of the East. 

Love at first sight, first-born, and Hl-it 
to all, 

Made this night thus. Henccforwaid 
squall nor storm 

Could keep me from that Eden where she 
dwelt. 

Light pretexts drew mej sometimes a 
Dutch love 

For tulips j then for roses, moss or mu'k, 
To grace my city rooms; or fruits and 
cream 

Served in the weeping elm; and mofejuid 
more 

A word could bring the colour to my 
chcqlc ; 

*A thought would fill my eyes with happy 
dew; 

Dive trcljcd life within me, and with 
each 

The year increased. 

The daughters of the year,* 
One after one, thro’ that still garden 
pass'd; 

Each garlanded with her peculiar flower . 
Danced into light, and died into the 
shade; 

And each in passing touch'd with some 


morw ideal Artist he than all.' new grace * 

So hope I went, but could not sleep Or seem'd to touch her, so that day by 
for joy, day, , 

ailing her perfect features in the gfoom, Like one that never can be wholly known, • 
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pewtill Autumn brought 


for Eustace, when i heard his deep 1 1 
will,’ 

Breathed, like the covenant of a God, to 
hold 

From thence thro’ all the worlds: but I 
rose up 

Full of his bliss, and following her dark 
eyes 

? elt earth v air beneath me, till I reach’d 
he wicket-gate* and found her standing 
there. 

There sat we down upon a garden 
mound, 

Two mutually enfolded; Love, the third, 
Between us, in the circle of his arms 
Enwound us both; and over many a range 
Of waning lime the gray cathedral towers, 
Across a hazy glimmer of the west, 
Reveal’d their shining windows; from 
them clash’d 

The bells; we listen’d; with the time 
w? play’d, 

We spoke of other things; we coursed 
about 

The subject most at heart, more near and 
near, 

Like doves about a dovecote, wheeling, 
round 

The central wish, until we settled there. 
Then, in that time and place, I spoke 
, to her, 

Requiring, tho’ I knew it was mine own, 
Yet for the pleasure that I took to hear, i 
Requiring at her hand the greatest gill, 

A woman’s heart, the heart of her 1 loved; 
And in that time and place she answer’d 
me, 

And in the compass of three little words, 
More musical than ever came in one, 

The sliver fragments of a broken voice, 
Made me most happy, faltering, ‘I am 
thine.’ 

Shall 1 cease here ? Is this enough to 
say 

fhat my desire, like all strongest hopes, 
3 y its own energy fulfill'd itself, 
derged in completion ? Would you learn 
Mfibi 


If owe passion rose thro’ drcumstahtfel 

grades 

Beyqnd all grades develop’d ? andlndeefl 
I had, not staid so long to tell you all, 
But while I mused came Memory wjft 
sad eyes, 

Holding the folded annals of my youth; 
And while I mused, Love with knit brows 
went by, 

And with a flying finger swept hay lip% 
And spalle, ‘ Be wise: not easily forgiven 
Are those, who setting wide the doorasthat 
bar 

The secret bridal chambers of the heaitj 
Let in the day.' Here, then, my words 
have'fend. 

Yet might I tell of meetings, of fare¬ 
wells— 

Of that which came between, more sweet 
than each, 

In whispers, like the whispers of the 
leaves 

That tremble round a nightingale—in 
sighs 

Which perfect Joy, perplex’d for utter¬ 
ance, 

Stole from her sister Sorrow. Might I 
not tell y 

Of difference, reconcilement, pledges 
given, 

And vows, where there was never need 
of vows, 

And kisses, where the heart on ope wild 
leap ’ 

Hung tranced from all pulsaticn, as above 
The heavens between their fairy fleeces 
pale ■> 

Sow’d all their mystic gulfs with fleeting 
stars ; 

Or while the balmy (dooming, crescent-lit, 
Spread the light hale along the river- 
shores, ■* 

And in the hollows; or as once w* met 
Unhcedful, tho’ beneath a whispering 
rain 

Night slid down one long stream of sidl¬ 
ing wind, *1 

And M her bosom bore the baby, Sleep. 

But this whole hour your dyes have 
been intent 
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•Mt veil’d picture—veil’d, for wlAtt it 
"holds 

[sy not he dwelt on by the common day. 
iis prelude has prepared thee, liaise 
thy soul; 

Make thine heart ready with thine eyes : 
the time 

'» come to raise the veil. 

Behold her there, 
U J. beheld her ere she knew my heart, 
itt firtt, last love ; the idol of mf youth, 
'U darling of my manhood, and, alas 1 
' 4 s the most blessed memory of mine 
1 age. 

DORA. 

Vith farmer Allan at the farm abode 
Villiam and Dora. William was his son, 
tad she his niece. He often look'd at 
them, 

tad often thought, ‘ I’ll make them man 
and wife.' 

low Dora felt her uncle’s will in all, 
tad yearn’d toward William; but the 
youth, because 

' le had been always with her in the house, 
IJkught not of Dora. 

' Then there came a day 

When Allan call'd his son, and said, 

1 My son: 

i married late, but I would wish to sec 
My grandchild on my knees before I die; 
tad I hare set my heart upon a match. 
Now therefore look to Dora; she is fell 
to look to; thrifty too beyond her age. 
’he is my brother's daughter: he and 1 
‘lad once hard words, and parted, and 
he died 

n foreign lands; but tot his sake I bred 
lis daughter Dora ? take her for your 
wife; * 

r or I have fish’d this marriage, night 
• and^lay, 

■or many years.’ But William answer’d 

retonotnuuny Dora; by tty life, 
util not Wny Dora.’ Then the old man 
"re wrexB; afad doubled up his hands, 
and said i 


rsssse 

, . . 

'You will not, boy 1 you dare to answer 

thus! 

But in my time a biker’s word was law, 

And so It shall be now for me. Look to 
it! 

Consider, William: take a pohth to 
think, 

And let me have on answer to my wis^; 

Or, by the Lord that made me, you shall 
pack, 

And never more darken my doors again.' 

But William answer'd madly; bit hit 
lips, 

And broke away. The more he look’d 
at her 

The less he liked her; and Ills Ways were 
harsh; 

But Dora bore them meekly. Then 
before 

The month was out he left his fathers 
house, 

And hired himself to work within the 
fields; 

And half in love, half spite, he Woo’d and 
wed 

A labourer's daughter, Mary Morrison. 

Then, when the bells were ringing, 
Allan call'd 

His niece and said : * My girl, 1 love you 
well; 

But if you speak with him that was my 
son, * • 

Or change a word with her he calls his 
wife,, 

My home is none of yours. My will it 
law.' 

And Dora promised, being meek. Sire 
thought, 

' It cannot lie: my uncle’s mind will 
change!’ 

And days went on, and there Was born 
a boy 

To William; then distresses Came on 
him; 

And day by day he pass’d his father's 
gate, 

Heart-broken, and hit lather help’d Mm 
not. 

Bat Dora stored what little she coaM 

save, * 
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Aqd. seat It them by stealth, nor Bid they 
know 

Who sent it; till at last a fever seized 
On William, and in harvest time he died. 

* Then Dora went to Mary. Mary sat 
.And look’d with tears upon her boy, and 

thought 

Hard things of Dora. Dora came and 

* said: 

1 1 have obey'd my uncle until now, 
And I haje sinn'd, for it was all thro’ me 
This evil canteen William ^t the first. 
But, Mary, for the sake of him that’s 
gone, 

And for your sake, the woman that he 
chose, 

And for this orphan, I am come to you: 
You know there has not been for these 
five years 

%> full a harvest: let me take the boy, 
And I will set him in my uncle's eye 
Among the wheat; that when his heart 
is glad 

Of the full harvest, he may see the boy, 
And bless him for the sake of him that’s 
gone.’ 

And Dora took the child, and went 
her way 

Across the wheat, and sat upon a mound 
That was unsown, where many poppies 
grew. 

Rnmoff the farmer came into the field 
And spied her not; for none of all his 
men 

Dare tell him Dora waited #ith the chil£;‘ 
And Dora would have risen and gone to 
him, 

Bat her heart fail’d her; and the reapers 
reap'd, 

And the sun fell, and all the land was 
dark. 

But when the morrow came, she rose 
and took 

The child once more, and sat upon the 
mound; 

And made a little wreath of all the flowers 
That grew about, and tied it round his hat 
To make him pleasing in her uncle’s eye 
Then when the farmer pass'd into the field 
He peddler, and he left his nca at work. 


And came and said: ''When wemioS 
yesterday? * 

Whose child is that? What are yau define 
here?’ 

So ttora cast her eyes upon the ground, 
And answer’d softly, ‘This is William's 
child I’ 

‘ And did I not,’ said Allan, 'did I not 
Forbid you, Dora ?’ Dora said again: 

' Do with me as you will, bat take the 
•child, , • 

And bless him for the sake of him,that's 
gone !' 

And Allan said, * I see it is a trick a - 
Got up betwixt you and the woman there. 

I must be taught my duty, and by you 1 
You knew my word was law, and yet you 
dared 

To slight it. Well—for X will take the 
boy; 

But go you hence, and never see me more.’ 
So saying, he took the boy that cried 
aloud 

And struggled hard. The wreath of 
flowers fell 

At Dora's feet. She bow'd upon her 
hands, 

And the boy’s cry came to her from the 
field, f* ■ 

More and more distant. She bow'd 
down her head, 

Remembering the day when first she came, 
And all the things that had been She 
bow'd down • * 

And wept in secret; and, the reapers 
* reap’d, 

And the sun fell, and all the land was 
dark. 

Then Dora went to Mary’s house, and 
stood 

Upon the threshoTd. Mary saw the boy 
Was not with Dora. She broke out in 
praise . 

To God, that help’d her in btr widowhorjd. 
And Dora said, * My uncle tflbk the boy; 
But, Mary, let me live and work with you.: 
He says that he will never see me rattft’ . 
Then answer’d Maty, ‘This shalknevenbe. 
That thou shoultlst take myutiuuMe'ua 
thyself: 
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. Ml, now I think, he shall not h*ve the 
hoy, 

tor fee will teach him hardness, and to 
slight . 

His mother; therefore thou and I will go, 
And I will lutae my boy, and bring him 
home; 

And 1 will beg of him to take thee back: 
But if he will not take thee bock again, 
Then tltbu and I will live within one 
• house, • 

An$ work for William's child, until he 
C grows 

.5 age to help us.' 

So the women kiss’d 
Each other, and set out, aiti reach’d the 
farm. 

The door was off the latch : they peep'd, 
and saw 

The boy set up betwixt his grandsire’s 
knees, 

Who thrust him in the hollows of his arm, 
And dape him on the hands and on the 
cheeks, 

Like one that loved him: and the lad 
stretch’d out 

Apd babbled for the golden seal, that 
hung 

om Allan’s watch, and sparkled by the 
lire. 

Then they came in: but when the boy 
beheld 

Ilis mother, he cried out to come to her: 
And Allwi set him down, and Mary said : 
’0 Father!—if you let me call you 
so-* 

I never came a-begging for myself, 

Or William, or this child; but now I 
come 

For Dora: take her buck; she loves you 
well. 

O Sir, when William died, he died at 
.peace 

jVtth all me®; for I ask’d him, and he 
sail, 

JTe could not ever rue his marrying me— 
nbad been a patient wife: but. Sir, he 

T 

That he Was wrong to crass his father 
> thus: 


"God bless Mm 1" he said, "and may 

he never know 

The troubles I haw gone thro’ 1" Then 
he turn'd . 

His &ce and pass’d—unhappy that laat 
But now, Sir, let me haveapy hoy, for 
you 

Will make him hard, and he will fcarn 
to slight 

His father's memory; and take Don 
back, • 

And let alh this be as it was before.’ 

So Mary said, and Dora hid her face 
By Mary. There was silence in the room; 
And all at once the old man burst in 
sobs:— 

1 1 have been to blame—to blame. I 
have kill’d my son.. 

I have kill’d him—but I loved him—my 
dear son. * 

May God forgive me!— I have been to 
blame. 

Kiss me, my children.’ 

Then they clung about 
The old man’s neck, and kiss’d him many 
times. 

And all the man was broken with re¬ 
morse ; 

And all his love came back a hundred¬ 
fold ; 

And for three hours he sobb’d o’er Wil¬ 
liam’s child * 

Thinking of William. 

So those Tour abode 
eWithin one nouse together; and as years 
Went forward, Mary took another mate ; 
But Dora lived unmarried till her death. 


AUDLEY COURT. 

’ The Bull, the Fleece are cramm’d, and 
not a room 

For love or money. Let us picnic there 
At Audlcy Court.’ 

I spoke, white Andley feast 
Ilumm’d like a hive all round the narrow • 
quay, 

To Francis, with s basket on his asn» 

To Fronds just alighted from the boat. 
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Attd fertathing of the tea. ' With all my 
* heart,’ 

Stud Frands. Then We shoulder'd thro’ 
• the swarm, 

And rounded by the stillness of the beach 
To Where tie bay runs up its latest horn. 

We left the dying ebb that faintly lipp’d 
ThC 1 flat red granite; so by many a sweep 
Of meadow smooth from aftermath we 
reach’d 

The gritfin-^uarded gates, and pass’d thro’ 
all * * 

The pillar’d dusk of sounding sycamores, 
And cross’d the garden to the gardener’s 
lodge, 

With all its casements bedded, and its 
walls 

And chimneys muffled in the leafy vine. 
There, on a slope of orchard, Francis 
laid 


A damask napkin wrought with horse and 
hound, 

Drought out n dusky loaf that smelt of 
home, 

And, half-Cut-down, a pasty costly-made. 
Where quail and pigeon, lark and leveret 

H , 

IJke fossils of the rock, with golden yolks 
Imbedded and injellied; last, with these, 
A flask of cider from his father’s vats, 
Prime, which I knew ; and so we sat and 
eat 


And talk’d old matters over; who was 
dead, , 

Who married, who was like to be, and 1 
how 


The races went, and who would rent the 
hall: 


Then touch’d upon the game, how scarce 
it was 

■ This season; glancing thence, discuss’d 
the farm, 

The four-field system, and the price of 
grain j 

And struck upon the corn-laws, where we 
split, 

‘ And came again together on the king 

With heated faces; till he laugh’d aloud; 

And, whilo the blackbird eaa the pippin 


To ftt&r him, clapt his hand in mine tnifr 
sang— 

* Oh 1 who would fight and inarch and 

countermarch, 

Be shot lor sixpence in a battle-field, 

And shovell’d up into some bloody trench 
Where no one knows ? but let me live my 
life. 

‘ Oh 1 who would cast ahd balance at 
a desk, „ 

Perch’d like a crow upon a three-legg’d 
stool, " 

Till all his juice is dried, and all his joints 
Are full of chalk ? but let me live my 11 ' 

‘ Who’d sprve the state ? for if I carved 
my name 

Upon the diffs that guard my hatlve land, 

I might as well have traced It in the sands; 
The sea wastes all: bat let me live my life. 

‘ Oh t who would love ? I woo’d e 
woman once, 

But she was sharper than an eastern wind, 
And all my heart turn'd from her, as a 
thorn 

Turns from the sea; but let me live my 
life.’ 

lie sang his song, and t replied with 
mine: A . 

I found it in a volume, all of songs, ' 
Knock’d down to me, when old Sir 
Robert’s pride, 

His books—the more the pity, so I said— 
Came to the hammer here in March— 
and this— 

I se* the words, and added names I knew. 

‘Sleep, Ellen Aubrey, sleep, and dream 
•of me: 

Sleep, Ellen, folded In thy sister’s arm, 
And sleeping, haply dream her arm is 
mine. 

1 Sleep, Ellen, folded in Emilia’s arm; 
Emilia, fairer than all else but thou, 

For thou art fairer than all else that la 
' 1 Sleep, breathing health and peace 
upon her breast: 

Sleep, breathing love and trust aghast 
her lip: 

I go to-night: I come to-morrow mom. 

• I go, but I return: I would ! were 
The pilot of the darknem and the dream. 


t 
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Si 


y^p. Ellen Aubrey, love, and dryun of 
^ roe.’ 

Souang we each to either, Francis 
Hale, . 

"he farmer’s son, who lived across the 
bay, 

i>fy friend; and I, that having where¬ 
withal. 

And in the fallow leisure of my life 
A rollingsStone of here and everywhere, 
DM what I would ; but ere thejught wc 
^ rose 

AdT saunter’d home beneath a moon, 
- -S that, just 

Iivcrescent, dimly rain’d about the leaf 
Twilights of airy silver, till we reach’d 
The limit of the hills; and as ( we sank 
From rock to rock upon the glooming 


quay, 

The town was bush'd beneath us: lower 
down 

The bay was oily calm; the harbour- 
buoy, 

Sole star of phosphorescence in the calm, 
With one green sparkle ever and anon 
Dipt by itself, and we were glad at heart. 


TO THE MAIL. 

John. I’M glad I walk’d. How fresh 
the meadows look 

Above the river, and, but a month ago, 
The whel^hill-side was redder than a fox. 
Is yon plantation where this byway joins 
The turnpike ? • 

Jama. Yes. 

John. And ♦hen does this come by ? 
Jama. The mail ? At one o'clock. 
Jahn. What is it now ? 

Jama. A quarter lb. 

John. Whose house is that I see ? 

No, not the County Member’s with the 
Vine:* 

D)> higher evith the yew-tree by it, and 
half 


^WALKING 


; of gables. 

tnma.t That? Sir Edward Head's: 
[he’s abroad: the place is to be sold. 
Is. Oh, his. He was not broken. 


t 


Jatus. No, sir,'he, 

Vex’d with a morbid devil in his blood 
That veil’d the woj)d with-jaundice, hid 
his face 

From all men, and commercing with 
himself, 

He lost the sense that handles aaily life— 
That keeps us all in order more or lesj— 
And sick of home went overseas far 
change. 

John. And whither ? , * 

Jama. .Nay, who lyiows ? he’s here 
and there. 

But let him go; his devil goes with him. 
As well as with his tenant, Jocky Dawes. 

John. What’s that ? 

Jama. You saw the man— on Mon¬ 
day, was it ?— 

There by the humpback'd willow; half 
stands up • 

And bristles; half has fall’n and made a 
bridge; 

And there he caught the younkcr tickling 
trout— 

Caught in flagranti —what's the Latin 
word ?— 

Delicto; but his house, for so they say, 
Was haunted with a jolly ghost, that 
shook 

The curtains, whined in lobbies, tapt at 
doors, 

And rummaged like a rat: no seMlnt 
stay'd : 

The farmer vext packs up his beds and 
, chairf. 

And all l.is household stuff; and with his 
Imy 

Betwixt his’knees, his wife upon the tilt, 
Sets out, and meets a friend who hails 
him, ‘ What I 

You're flitting I’ ‘Yes, we’re flitting,’ 
says the ghost 

(For they had pack'd the thing among 
the beds,) 

■Oh well,’ says he, ’you flitting with us 
too— 

Jack, turn the horses’ heads and borne 
again.’ 

John. He left his wife behind; for so 
I heard. * 
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Jvnfs. He left bet, yes. f nftt my 
lady pacet 

A woman Bkc a butt, and harsh as crabs. 
John. Oh yet bft I remember, ten 
• year* back— 

Ha now at least ten years—and then she 

was— 

Yoq could not light upon a sweeter thing: 

A foody slight and round, and like a pear 

In growing, modest eyes, a hand, a foot 

Lessening in perfect cadence, and a skin 

A* clean Aha white as privet when it 
flowers. * * 

Jama. Ay, ay, the blossom fades, and 
they that loved 

At first like dove and dove were cat and 
dog. 

She was the daughter of a cottager, 

Out of her sphere. What betwixt shame 
, and pride, 

Hew things and old, himself and her, she 
sour’d 

To what she is': a nature never kind ! 

l.ike men, like manners: like breeds like, 
they say: 

Kind nature is' the best: those manners 
next 

That fit us like a nature second-hand; 

Which are indeed the manners of the great. 
John. But I had heard it was this bill 
that past, 

A®l«fear of change at home, that drove 
him hence. 

Janus. That was the lost drop in the 
cup of gall. . 

I once was near him, when his bailin' 
brought 

A Chartist pike. You should have seen 
him wince 

As from a venomous thing: he thought 
himself 

A mark for all, and shudder’d, lest a cry 

Should break his sleep by night, and his 
nice eyes 

Should see the raw mechanic's bloody 
thumbs 

Sweat op his Mason'd choirs; but, sir, 
you know 

That tbps* two parties still divide the 
wcrld— 


Of those that want, and those that t$ve: . 
* and still f 

The same old sore breaks out age 
to age 

Withe much the same result. Now I 
myself, 

A Tory to the quick, was as a hoy 

Destructive, when I had not what 1 would. 

I was at school—a college in the South: 

There lived a flayflint near; rye stole his 
fruit, • 

His hertX his eggs; but there was law 
for us; • 

We paid in person. He had a tow, sir. 
She, * 

With meditative grunts of mnch content, 

Lay great with pig, wallowing in sun and 

m&l. 

By night we dragg’d her to the college 
tower 

From her warm bed, and up the cork¬ 
screw stair 

With hand and rope we haled the groan, 
ing sow, 

And on the leads we kept her till she 

Piggy- 

Large range of prospect had the mother 


sow, 

And but for daily loss of one she loved . 
As one by one we took them—but for 
this— 

As never sow was higher in this world— 
Might have been happy: but what lot is 
pure? 

We took them all, till she was left alone 
Upon her tower, the Niobe of swine. 
And so return’d unfanow’d to her sty. 

John. They found yovout? 

Janus. Not they. 

John. Weil—after all— 

What know we of.:he secret of a man ? 
His nerves were wrong. What alia us, 
who are sound. 

That we should mimic thiyraw fool the 
world, ., > 

Which charts ns all in its coarse blocks 
or whites, t 

As ruthless as a baby with a wqnn, 1 
As cruel as a schoolboy ere he grows 
To Pity—more from ignorance thanwflL 
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|0ut pot your best foot forward* or I 
,N fear 

That we shell row the mail: and here it 
comes 

With fire at top: as quaint a four-in-hand 
As you shall see—three pyebalds and a 


BDWIN MORRIS; 

OR, THE LAKE. * 

»ie, my pleasant rambles by the lake, 
sweet, wild, fresh three quarters of a 
year, 

lly one Oasis in the dust and drouth 
Jf city life! I was a sketchetlthen : 

See here, my doing: curves of mountain, 
bridge, 

lost, island, ruins of a castle, built 
Vhen men knew how to build, upon a 
rock 

Vith turrets lichen-gilded like a rock : 
Vnd here, new-comers in an ancient hold, 
few-comers from the Mersey, million¬ 
aires, 

lore lived the Hills—a Tudor-chimnied 
J bulk 

nVtellow brickwork on an isle of bowers. 
O me, my pleasant rambles by the lake 
i'ith Edwin Morris and with Edward 
Bull 

he curate 5 he was fatter than his cure. 

But Edngn Morris, he that knew the 
names, * 

ong learned ngmes of agaric, moss and 
fern, 

Vho forged a thousand theories of the 
rocks, m 

Vbo taught me how to skate, to row, to 
swim, • 

Vho rqpd me rhymes elaborately good, 

V* own—I Call'd him Crichton, for he 
■eeA’d 

^perfect, finish’d to the finger nail. 

Pod ofice I ask’d him of bis early life, 
■rid his fin* passion; and he answer'd 


And jfell his words became him t was he 

not 

A fuli-celi’d honeyqpmb of eloquence 
Stored from all flowers? Foet-like he 
spoke. * 

‘ My love for Nature is at old as I; 
But thirty moons, one honeymoon to that, 
And three rich sennights more, my lAo 
for her. 

My love for Nature and my love for her, 
Of different^ages, like twin-siftera grew, 
Twin-sisters differently beautiful. 

To some full music rose and sank the sun, 
And some full music seem’d to move and 
change 

With all the varied changes of the dark, 
And either twilight and the day between; 
Kor daily hope fulfill’d, to rise again 
Revolving toward fulfilment, made ( tt 
sweet 

To walk, to sit, to sleep, to wake, to 
breathe,’ 

Or this or something like to this he 
spoke. 

Then said the fat-faced euratp Edward 
Bull, 

' I take it. Cod made the woman for 
the man, 

And for the good and increase of the 
world. m 

I A pretty face is well, and this is well. 

To have a dame indoors, that trims ns up, 
And keeps ys tight; but these unreal 
• ways 

.Seem but the theme of writers, and In. 
dee<j 

Worn thread Irate. Man is made of solid 
stuff. 

I sny, God made the woman for the man, 
And for the good and increase of the 
world.’ 

' raison,’ said I, ‘yon pitch the pipn 
too low: 

But I have sudden touches, and con ran 
My faith beyond my practice into his: 
Tho’ if, in danciiw after Betty HUt, 

I do not bear the belle upon my cap, 

I scarce have other music: yersny on. 
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What should one give to light on such a 
dream?’ 

I ask’d him half-sardonically. 

, * Give ? 

Give all thou art,’ he answer’d, and a 
light 

Of laughter dimpled in his swarthy cheek; 

* % would have hid her needle in my 
heart, 

To save her little finger from a scratch 
No deeperdhan the skin: my ears could 
hear o o 

Her lightest breath; her least remark 
was worth 

The experience of the wise. I went and 
came; 

Her voice fled always thro’ the summer 
land; 

I spoke her name alone. Thrice-happy 
• days! 

The flower of each, those moments when 
we met, 

The crown of ail, we met to part no 
more.’ 

Were not his words delicious, 1 a beast 
To take them as I did? but something 
jarr'd t 

Whether he spoke too largely; that there 
seem'd 

A touch of something false, some self- 
' ' conceit, 

Or over-smoothness: howsoe’er it was, 
He scarcely hit my humour, and I said: 

l 

‘Friend Edwin, do not think yourself 
alone 

Of all tnen happy. Shall riot Love to 
me, 

As in the Latin song I learnt at school, 
Sneete out a full God-bless-you right and 
left? 

But you can talk: yours is a kindly vein: 
I have, I think, — Heaven knows—os 
much within; 

Have, or should have, but for a thought 
or two, 

That like a purple beech among the greens 
Looks out of place: ’tis from no want in 
her: 


It is any shyness, or my self-distrust, ^ 
Or something of a wayward modem mirth 
Dissecting passion. Time will fet me 
o "g 1 *-’ 

So spoke I knowing not the things 
that were. 

Then said the fat-faced curate, Edward 
Bull: 

1 God made the woman for the use of 
man, * 

And for the good and increase of the 
world.’ 

And I and Edwin laughed; and now We 
paused 

About the Windings of the marge to hear 
The soft wind blowing over meadowy 
holms 

And alders, garden-isles; and now we left 
The clerk behind us, I and he, and ran 
By ripply shallows of the lisping lake, • 
Delighted with the freshness and - the 
sound. 

But, when the bracken rusted on their 
crags, 

My suit had wither’d, nipt to death by 
him 

That was a God, and is a lawyer’s clerk', 
The rentroll Cupid of our rainy isles. 

’Tis true, we met; one hour I had, no 
more: 

She sent a note, the seal an Elk vous suit, 
The close, ‘ Your Letty, only yours;’ and 
this , 

Thrice underscored. The friendly mist 
of mom > 

Clung to the lake. I boated over, ran 
My craft ogroond, and heard with beat¬ 
ing heart „ 

The Sweet-Gale rustle round the shelving 
keel; 

And out I stept, and up I crept: she 
moved, ■ 0 , 

Like Proserpine in Enna, gathering 
flowers: s 

Then low and sweet I whistled thrice; 
and she. 

She turn’d, we closed, we kiks’d, swore 
faith, 1 breathed 
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ome new planet: a silent count? stole 
n*n ns and departed: ' Leave, 1 she 
* cried, 

*0 leave met’ ‘Never, dearest, qpver: 
here 

{ brave the worst: ’ and while we stood 
like fools 

Embracing, all at once a score of pugs 
And poodles yell'd within, and out they 
carne 

Jfustecs and Aunts and Uncles.* ‘What, 
• • with him 1 

\ (shrill’d the cotton-spinning chorus); 
‘ him I ’ 

i choked. Again they shriek’d the 
burthen—‘ Him 1 ’ * 

Again with hands of wild rejectfcn ‘ Go!— 
Ijirl, get you in 1 ’ She went—and in one 
month 

rhey wedded her tosixty thousand pounds, 
To lands in Kent and messuages in York, 
And slight Sir Robert with his watery 
smile 

And educated whisker. Iiut for me, 
They set an ancient creditor to work : 

It seems I broke a close with force and 
I arms: 

Jmere came a mystic token from the king 
ifj greet the sheriff, needless courtesy ! . 
1 read, and fled by night, and flying 
turn’d: 

Her taper glimmer'd in the lake lielow : 

1 turn'd once more, dose-bulton’d to the 
st8rm; 

So left the place, left Edwin, nor have jpen 
Him since, nor beard of her, nor cared to 
hear. • 


Nor cared to hear ? perhaps: yet long 
ago • ... 

1 have pardon'd little Letly; not indeed, 
It may be, former own dear sake but this. 
She seems a part of t hose fresh days to me; 
Ivor in the dull and drouth of London life 
She movcAunong my visions of the lake, 
' While the prime swallow dips bis wing, 
Y or then 

Wliile the gold-lily blows, and overhead 
T^e light Cloud smoulders on the summer 
crag. 
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• 

Altho’ I be the basest of mankind, , 
From scalp to sole one elough and crust 
of sin, 

Unfit for earth, unfit for heaven, scarce 
meet e 

For troops of devils, mad with blasphemy, 
I will not cease to grasp the hope I hold 
Of saintdom, and to clomouif mourn and 
soby t 

Battering the gates of heaven with storms 
of prayer, 

Have mercy, Lord, and take away my sin. 

Let this avail, just, dreadful, mighty 
God, 

This not be ail in vain, that thrice ten 
years, 

Thrice multiplied by superhuman pad£s, 
In hungers and in thirsts, fevers and cold, 
In coughs, aches, stitches, ulcerous throes 
and cramps, 

A sign betwixt the meadow and the cloud, 
1 'aticnt on this tall pillar 1 have borne 
Rain, wind, frost, heat, hail, damp, and 
sleet, and snow; 

And I had hoped that ere this period closed 
Thou wouldst have caught me up into thy 
rest, 

Denying not these weather-beaten Ijndis 
The meed of saints, the white robe and 
the palm. 

O take the meaning, LordI do not 
• breathe, 

Not whisper, any murmur of complaint, 
l'ain heap'd ten-hundred-foid to this, were 
slilf 

I.css burthen, by ten-hundred-fold, tobear, 
Than were those lead-like tons of sin, 
that crush'd 

My spirit flat before thee. 

O Lord, Lord, 
Thou knowest I bore this better at the 
first, 

For I waa strong and hale of body then t 
And tho’ my teeth, which now are dropt 
away, 

Would chatter with the cold, |nd all my 
beard 
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Was tagg’d with icy fringes in the moon, 

1 drown'd the whoopings of the owl with 
sotmd ' 

Of pious hymns and psalms, and some¬ 
times saw 

An angel stand and watch me, as I sang. 
HoW am I feeble grown; my end draws 
t nigh; 

I hope my end draws nigh: half deaf I am, 
Bo that I scarce can hear the people ham 
About the Alumn’s base, and almost blind, 
And scarce caif recognise the fields I 
know; 

And both my thighs are rotted,with the 
dew; 

Yet cease 1 not to clamour and to cry, 
While my stiff spine can hold my weary 
head, 

Till all my limbs drop piecemeal from the 
c stone, 

Have mercy, mercy : take away my sin. 

O Jesus, if thou wilt not save my soul. 
Who may be saved ? who is it may he 
saved? 

Who may be mode a saint, if 1 fail here ? 
Show me the man hath suffer'd more 
than I. 

For did not all thy martyrs die one death ? 
For either they were stoned, or crucified, 
Or burn’d in fire, or boil'd in oil, or sawn 
Intwain beneath the ribs; but 1 die here 
Tokiay, and whole years long, a life of 
death. 

Bear witness, If I could have, found a way 
(And he Al fully I sifted all my thought )' 
More alowly-painful to subdue this home 
Of ain, my flesh, which I despise and hate, 
1 bad not stinted practice, O "my God. - 
For not alone this pillar-punishment, 
Not this alone I bore: but while I lived 
In the whiteconvent down the valley there. 
For many weeks about my toips I wore 
The rope that haled the buckets from the 
well, 

Twitted as tight as I could knot the noose; 
And tptke not of it to a single soul, 

1 UatB the ulcer, eating Urn? my skin, 
Betray’d my secret penance, so that ail 
, Uf brethren tnarvtU'd greatly. More 
than this . 


I bot^ whereof, O God, thou khotrest 
Three winters, that my soui^m 
grow to thee, 

I ltwsd up there on yonder mourn 
side. 

My right leg chain'd into the crag, I 
Pent in a roofless dose of nigged ston 
Inswathed sometimes in wandering m 
and twice % 

Black’d with thy branding thunder, a 
Sometimes 

Sucking the damps for drink, and etti 
not, 

Except the spare chance-gift of the 
that came 

To touch my body and be heal’d, and liv 
And they Sky then that I work’d miracle 
Whereof my fame is loud amongst mai 
kind, 

Cured lameness, palsies, cancers. Thoi 
O God, 

Knowest alone whether this was or Sib. 
Have mercy, mercy I cover all my sin. 
Then, that I might be more alon 
with thee, 

Three years I lived upon a pillar, high 
Six cubits, and three years on one o 
twelve; i 

And twice three years I crouch’d on oni 
that rose 

Twenty by measure; last of oil, I grew 
Twice ten long weary weary years to this, 
That numbers forty cubits from the soil. 

I think that I have borne A much as 
. this— • 

Or else 1 dream—and for so long It time, 
If I may measure time bj yon slow light, 
And this high dial, which my sorrow 
crowns^— 

So much—even so,. 

And yet t know act well, 
For that the evil ones comC here, and say, 

• Fall down, O Simeon t thou hast suffer’d 
long r 

For ages and for age*!’ then'they prate 
Of penances I cannot have gooe thro'. 
Perplexing me with lies; tad oft I frdFi 
Maybe for months, in such blind lathugfwa 
That Heaven, and Earth, and? Time abe 
choked. j 
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C At yet 

emigk thee. Lord, white thou and all 
the saint* 

Enjoy themselves in heaven, and men on 
earth 

House in the shade of comfortable roofs, 
Bit with their Wives by fires, eat whole¬ 
some food, 

And wear warm clothes, and even beasts 
( have stalls, 

A ’tween the spring and downfall of she 
■i f light, ' 

T \m down one thousand and two hundred 
^ times, 

To Christ, the Virgin Mother, and the 
saints; * 

Or in the night, after a little sleep, 

I wake: the chill stars sparkle; I am 

wet 

With drenching dews, or stiff with crack¬ 
ling frost. 

I Aar an undress’d goatskin on my 
back ; 

A grazing iron collar grinds my neck ; 
And in my weak, lean arms I lift the 
) cross, 

AAd strive and wrestle with thee till I 
w. die: 

Cnmetcy, mercy f wash away my sin. 

O Lord, thou knowest what a man I 
am; 

A sinful man, conceived and bom in sin : 
Tis their own doing) this is none of 
tmne; 

lay it not* to me. Am I to blamg for 
this, 

That here come those that worship me ? 
Ha 1 ha! 

They think that I am somewhat. What 
am I? • 

The silly people take me for a saint, 

And bring me offerings of fruit and 
• flow^s: 

And I, in truth (thou wilt bear witness 
hot)* 

iUpe all in all endured as much, and 
‘fore 

i* 'uSm* 0 * * a ^ men. Whose 
Am register'd and calendar'd for saints. 


Good people, you do III to kneel t6 tt*. 
What is it I can have done to merit this? 

I am a sinbet vilerethan you HI. 

It may be I have wrought some mliw^ 
And cured some halt and maim’d; but 
what of that ? 

It maybe, no one, even among the saints. 
May match his pains with mine; £ut 
What of that ? 

Yet dtj not rise ; for you may look on me. 
And in your looking you idhy kneel to 
God. • 

Speak! is there any of you halt oMnsitn’d ? 

1 think.you know 1 have some power 
with Heaven 

From my long penance: let him speak 
his wish. 

Yes, I can heal him. Tower goes 
forth from me. 

They say that they are heal’d. Ah, 
hark 1 they shout 

• St. Simeon Stylites. 1 Why, if sd, 

God reaps a harvest in me. O my soul, 
God reaps a harvest in thee. If this be, 
Can I work miracles and not be saved ? 
This is not told of any. They were saints. 
It cannot be but that I shall be saved; 
Yea, crown’d a saint. They shout, 

1 llchold a saint!’ 

And lower voices saint me from above. 
Courage, St. Simeon I This dull chyulil 
Cracks unto shining wings, and hope era 
death 

Spreads mye and more and .more, that 
• God hath now 
Sponged and made blank of crimeful 
record all 

My mortal archives. 

O my sons, my sons, 

I, Simeon of the pillar, by surname 
Stylites, among men ; I, Simeon, 

The watcher on the column till the end; 
I, Simeon, whose brain the sunshine 
bakes; 

I, whose bald brows ih silent hours 
become 

Unnaturally hoot with rime, do now • 
From my high nest of penance hers pro¬ 
claim - 

That Pontius and Iscariot by my aids 
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Show’d like (air seraphs. On (hi coals 
I lay, 

> A vessel fall of sin: pH hell beneath 

Made me boil ofer. Devils pluck’d my 
' sleeve, 

Abaddon and Asmodeus caught at me. 

I smote them with the cross; they 
swarm'd again. 

In*bed like monstrous apes they crush'd 
my chest: 

They flapped my light out as I read: I 
saw , . 

Their faces grow between me and my 
book; 

With colt-like whinny and with hoggish 
whine 

They burst my prayer. Yet this way 
was left, 

And by this way I'scaped them. Mortify 

Yqjir flesh, like me, with scourges and 
with thorns; 

Smite, shrink not, spare not. If it may 
be, fast 

Whole Lents, and pray. I hardly, with 
slow steps, 

With slow, faint steps, and much exceed¬ 
ing pain, 

Have scrambled past those pits of fire, 
that still 

Sing in mine ears. But yield not me the 
praise: 

God only thro’ his bounty hath thought 
fit, 

Among the powers •and princes of this 
world, f , 

To make me an example to mankind, 

- Which few can reach to. Yet I do not 
say • 

But that a time may come—yea, even 
now, 

Now, now, his footsteps smite the thresh¬ 
old stairs 

Of life—I say, that time is at the doors 

What you may worship me without re¬ 
proach i 

For I wilt leave my relics in your land, 

, And you may carve a shrine about my 
dust, 

And bum a fragrant lamp before my 

boffetpi 


When I am gather'd to the gloiie 
saints. 

While I spake then, a sting of dnesl 
est pain * 

Ran shrivelling thro’ me, and a cloudlil 
change, 

In passing, with a grosser film made thS 
These heavy, homy eyes. The end 1 th 
end 1 , 

Surely the end 1 What’s here 1 a shagt 
; • shade, 

A flash of light. Is that the angel Jhen 
That holds a crown? Come, blesset 
brother, come. T 

I know thy glittering face. I waited 
longs 

My brows are ready. What 1 deny it 
now? 

Nay, draw, draw, draw nigh. So I 
clutch it. Christ 1 

'Tis gone: 'tis here again; the crown I 
the crown I <0 

So now 'tis fitted on and grows to me, 
And from it melt the dews of Paradise, 
Sweet 1 sweet 1 spikenard, and balm, and 
frankincense. 

Ah 1 let me not be fool'd, sweet saints: 

I trust k 

That I am whole, and clean, and meet 
for Heaven. 

Speak, if there be a priest, a man of 
God, 

Among you there, and let him presently 
Approach, and lean a ladder oiAthe shaft, 
And climbing up into my airy home, 
Delfver me the blessed sacrament; 

For by the warning of thf Holy Ghost, 

I prophesy that I shall die to-night, 

A quarter before twelve. 

„ But thou, 0 Lord, 
Aid all this foolish people; let them take 
Example, pattern: lead them to thy light. 

• 

« 

THE TALKING .OlVK. 

Once more the gate behind me fq|ls; 

Once more before my face ‘ 

I see the moulder’d Abbey-wolfe, 

That stand within the chase. 



THE TALKING OAK. 


' *£ond the lodge the city lies, • 
rfceneath its drift of smoke; 

■Jtad A! with what delighted eyes 
K I turn to yonder oak. 


‘ Ere yet, in scorn of PeterVpence, 
And nomher'd bead, and thrift. 
Bluff Harry brokegnto the (pence 
And turn’d the cowhfadrift: 


For when my passion first began, 
i Ere that, which in me burn'd. 

The love, that makes me thrice a man, 
Could hope itself return’d ; 

• 

yonder oak within the field • 

■ Itfpoke without restraint, 

Aawith a larger faith appeal'd 
' '*7Than Papist unto Saint. 

For oft I talk’d with him afftrt, 

And told him of my choice, 

Until he plagiarised a heart, 

And answer’d with a voice. 

Tho* what he whisper’d under Heaven 
Stone else could understand ; 

I found him garrulously given, 

A babbler in the land. 

But since I heard him make reply 
’ Is many a- weary hour ; 

Jifwere well to question him, and try 
Vf yet he keeps the power. 

Hail, hidden to the knees in fern. 

Broad Oak of Sumner-cliacc, 

Whose topmost branches can discern 
The roofs of Sumncr-placc 1 

• a 

Say thou, whereon I carved her name, 

If ever mnid^x spouse. 

As fair as my Olivia, came 
To rest beneath th^ boughs.— 

'O Walter, lhave shelter’d here 
Whatever maiden grace 
pie good oH Summers, year by year 
Made ri|>c in Sumner-chace: 

rfd Sommers, when the monk was fat, 
d, fasuing shorn and sleek, 

|ould twist his girdle tight, and pat 
‘ : girls upon the cheek. 


‘ And I have seen some score of those 
Fresh faces, that would thrive 
When his man-minded offset rose ( 
To chase the deer at five j 

‘ And all that from the town Would stroll, 
Till than wild wind’made work 
In which the gloomy brewer's soul 
Went by me, like a stork : 

‘ The slight she-slips of loyal blood, 

And others, passing praise, 
Strait-laced, but all-too-full in bud 
For puritanic stays: 

e 

‘ And I hare shadow’d many a group 
Of beauties, that were torn 
In teacup-timcs of hood and hoop, 

Or while the patch was worn ; 

‘And, leg and arm with love-knots gay, 
About me lcap'd and laugh'd 
The modish. Cupid of the day, 

And shrill’d his tinsel shaft. 

' I swear (and else may insects pric]t t 
Each leaf into a gall) 

This girl, for whom.your heart is sick, 

Is three limes worth them all; 

> 

‘ For those and theirs, by Nature’s law, 

I lave farted long ago; 

Iiut in these latter springs I saw 
Your own Olivia blow, 

' From when she gamtoll'd on the greens 
A baby-germ,>to when 
The maiden blossoms of her teens 
Could number five from ten. 

‘ I swear, by leaf, and wind, and rain, 
(And bear me with thine ears,) 

That, tho' I. circle in the grain 
Five hundred rings of yearf— 



* 


TKS TALKING OAK. 


***‘-—- - - f— - 

'Yet, Ihet 1 first weld east a shade, 

Did never creature pass 
So slightly, musietliy made, 

$o light upon the grass: 

' For at to fairtag that will flit 
To make the greensward fresh, 

I hold them exquisitely knit, 

But far too spare of flesh.’ 

Oh, hide thy knotted knees in fern, 

And overlook Hie chace; * 

And from thy topmost branch discern 
The roofs of Sumner-pktce. 

But thou, whereon I carved her name, 
That oft hast heard my vows, 

Declare when last Olivia came 
To sport beneath thy boughs. 

* 0 yesterday, you know, the fair 

Was holden at the town; 

Her father left his good arm-chair, 

And rode his hunter down. 

• And with him Albert came on his. 

1 look’d at him with joy : 

As cowslip unto oxlip is, 

So seems she to the boy. 

‘A- hour had past—and, sitting straight 
Within the low-wheelM chaise, 

Her mother trundled to the gate 
Behind the dappled grays. ' 

' But as for her, sire stay’d at home, 

And on the roof die went, ' 

And down the way you use to come, 

She look’d with discontent. 

1 She left the novel half-uncut 
Upon the rosewood shelf; 

She left the new piano shut: 

She could not please herself. 

' Then ran she, gamesome as the colt, 
And liVeUct than a lark 
She sent her voice thro’ all the bolt 
Before her, tad the park. . 


‘ A light wind chased her on the whfjg >{ 
And in the chase grew wild, ' * 

As close as might be would he diiq> 
About the darljng child i 

‘ But light as any wind that blows 
So fleetly did she stir, 

The flower, she touch’ifon, dipt tad rose, 
And turn'd to look at her. , 

s 

‘ And here she came, and round me play’d, 
And sang to me the whole * 

Of those three stanzas that you made _ 
About my “giant bole, 

‘ And in a fit of frolic mirth 
She strove to span my waist: 

Alas, 1 was. so broad of girth, 

I could not be embraced. 

• I wish’d myself the fair young beech 

That here beside me stands, ” 
That round me, clasping each in each. 
She might have lock’d her hands. 

‘ Yet seem'd the pressure thrice as sweet 
As woodbine's fragile hold, 

Or when I feel about my feet , 

' The berried briony fold.’ 

O muffle round thy knees with fern, 

And shadow Sumner-chace I 
Long may thy topmost branch discern 
The roofs of Sumner-piace 1 

But tell me, did she read the name 
I carved with many vows 
When last with throbbing heart I came 
To rest beneath thy boughs? 

* O yes, she wander'd round and round 

These knotted knees of mine, < 

And found, and kiss’d the name die founds 
And sweetly murmur’d thirii. 

1 A teardrop trembled from its source,^ 
And down my surface crept 
My sense of tourdi is something count, 
But I belitvc the Wept 



THE TALX/NG OAK. 


* 


jQThen flash'd her cheek with rosf light, 
"Sly glanced across the plain; 

Bat not a creature eras ito sight: 

She kiss’d me once again. a 


Tts httie more: the day was warm t 
At last, tired oat with play, 

She sank her heoWupon her atm 
And at my feat rite lay. ( 


1 Her kisses were so close and kind. 
That, trust me on my word. 

Hard wood I am, and wrinkled rind. 
But yet my sap was stiir’d: 

( And even into my inmost ring 
i A pleasure I discern’d, 

[ike those blind motions of the Spring, 
That show the year is turn’d. 

‘ Thrice-happy he that may caress 
The ringlet’s waving balm— 

The cushions of whose touch may press 
The maiden’s tender palm. 

’ I, rooted here among the groves 
But languidly adjust 
My vapid vegetable loves 
With anthers and with dust: 

••For ah I my friend, the days were brief 
Whereof the poets talk, 

When (hat, which breathes within the leaf, 
\ Could slip its bark and walk. 

1 But could I, as in times foregone, 

From spray, and branch, and stem, 
Have sack’d and gather’d into one 
The life that spreads in them, 

s 

’ She had not^ound me so remiss; 

But lightly issuing thro’, 

I would have pud her kiss for kiss, 

With usury ther^>.’ 


‘ Her eyelids dropp’d #sir silken eaves. 

I breathed upon her eyes 
Thro’ all the summer of my leaves a ' 
A welcome mix’d with sighs, 

* I took the swarming soumPof life_ 

The mjkic from the flown— 

The murmurs of the drum and fife 
And lull’d them in my own. 

‘ Sometimes I let a sunbeam slip, 

To light her shaded eye) 

A second flutter’d round her lip 
like a golden butterfly; f 

‘ A third would glimmer on her neck 
To make the necklace shine; 

Another slid, a sunny fleck. 

From head to ancle fine, 

* Then close and dark my arms 1 spread, 

And shadow’d all her rest— 

Dropt dews upon her golden head, 

An acorn in her breast. 

‘ But in a pet she started up, 

And pluck’d it out, and drew 
My little oakling from the cup, 

, And fhtffg him In the dew.' 

* And yet it was a gracelk! gift— 

I felt i pang within 
As when I see the woodman lilt 
His axe to slay my kin. 


O flourish high, with leafy towers, 
A#d overlook the lea, 

'Pursue thy*loves among the bowers 
But feftve thou mine to me. 


' I shook him down because he was 
The finest on the tree. 

He lies beside thee on the gran. 

O kiss him once for me. 


) flourish, hidden deep In fere, 

Old oak, 1 lore thee well j 
k thouBnd thanks for what I team 
And what remains to tell. 


‘O kiss him twice and thries fer me. 
That hare no Ups to kiss. 

For never yet was oak on Ira 
Shatt grew so lair as this.* 



s* 


LOVE Am DUTY. 


Step deeper pet to herb and fern. 

Look further thro' the chace, 

Spread upward till thg boughs discern 
Jhe front of Sumner-place. 

This fruit of thtojttiy I-ove is blest, 
That but a mflment lay 
Where fmrer fruit of Love may rest 
Some happy future day. 

I kiss it twice, I kiss it thrice. 

The warmth itrfhence shalliwin 
To riper life may magnetise 
The baby-oak within. 

But thou, while kingdoms overset, 

Or lapse from hand to hand. 

Thy leaf shall never fail, nor yet 
Thine acorn to the land. 

• 

May never saw dismember thee. 

Nor wielded axe disjoint, 

That art the fairest-spoken tree 
From here to Lizard-point. 

0 rock upon thy towery-top 
All throats that gurgle sweet I 
All starry culmination drop 
Balm-dews to bathe thy feet! 

Allz^pss of silky feather grow— 

And while he sinks or swells 
The full south-breeze around thee blow 
The sound of minster bells, 

The fat earth feed thy branchy root, 
That under deeply strikes 1 . 

The northern morning o'er thee shoot, 
High up, in silver spikes 1 

Nor ever lightning char thy grain, 

But, rolling as in sleep, 

Low thunders bring the mellow rain, 
That makes thee broad and deep 1 

Apd hear me swear a solemn oath, 
That only by thy side 
Will I to Olive plight my troth, 

, And gairs'her for my bride. 


And «hen my marriage mom may fall, 
She, Dryad-like, shall wear 
Alternate leaf and acom-ball * 

In wreath about her hair. 

And I will work in prose and rhyme, 

And praise thee more in both 
Than bard has honour'd beech or lime, 

Or that Thessalian growth, 

In which the swarthy ringdove sat, 

And niystic sentence spoke j 
And more than England honours that, 
Thy famous brother-oak, 

Wherein the younger Charles abode 
Till all th£ paths were dim, 

And far below the Roundhead rode, 

And humm’d a surly hymn. 

LOVE AND DUTY. 

Op love that never found his earthly dose, 
What sequel ? Streaming eyes and break¬ 
ing hearts ? 

Or all the same as if he had not been ? 
Not so. Shall Error in the round of 
time 

Still father Truth ? O shall the braggart' 
shout 

For some blind glimpse of freedom work 
itself 

Thro’ madness, hated by the wise, to law 
System and empire ? Sin itself be found 
The cloudy porch oft opening oyi the Sun? 
And tmly he, this wonder, dead, become 
Mere highway dust ? or ye^r by year alone 
Sit brooding in the ruins of a life, 
Nightmare of youth, the spectre of him¬ 
self? 

If this were lhus, c if this, indeed, were 
all, « 

Better the narrow brain, the stony jieart, 
The staring eye glazed o’er with sapless, 
days, c 

The long mechanic pacings to and fro, 
The set gray life, and apathetic end. V 
But am I not the nobler thro’ thy love ? \ 
0 three times less unworthy l t likewise 
thou 




love and duty. 


» 


Lit more thrrf Love, and greatee than 
f» thy years, 

The Sun will run his orbit, and the Moon 
Her circle. Wait, and Love hims^f will 
bring 

Thedrooping flower ofknowledge changed 
to fruit 

Of wisdom. Wait: my faith is Large in 
Time, 

Afld thaf which shapes it to some perfect 

i end. • 

Will some one say, Then why not ill 
for good ? 

hy took ye not your pastime ? To that 
man 

My work shall answer, sintfc I knew the 
right 

And did it; for a man is not as God, 

But then most Godlike being most a man. 
—So let me think ’tis well for thee and 
‘ me— 

Ill-fated that I am, what lot is mine 
Whose foresight preaches peace, my heart 
so slow 

To feel it! For how hard it seem'd to me, 

? cn eyes, love-languid thro’ half tears 
would dwell 

earnest, earnest moment upon mine, 
n not to dare to see i when thy low 
voice, 

Faltering, would break its syllables, to 
keep 

My own full-tuned,—hold passion in a 1 
flash, 

And not leap forth and fall about thy 
neck, * 

And on thy bqfom (deep desired relief 1) 
Rain out the heavy mist of tears, that 
weigh'd 

Upon my brain, my^enses and my soul 1 
For Love himself took part against 
himself 

To w»m us off, and Duty loved of Love— 
O this worlfl's curse,—beloved but hated 
-^ame 

Lijsr Death betwixt thy dear embrace and 
f mine, 

Lad crying, ‘Who is this? behold thy 
' Wide,’ 

She push’d me from thee. 


If the sense is hard 
To alien ears, I did not speak to these— 
No, not to thee, hgt to thyself in me r 
Hard is my doom and thine: thou 
knowest it all. a 

Could Love part thsM was it not well 
to speak, 'W' 

To have spoken once ? It could not but 
be well. * 

The slow sweet hours that bring us all 
things good, t 

The slow ,srul hours yiat bring us all 
things ill, 

And all good things from evil, brought 
the night 

In which we sat together and alone, 

And to the want, that hollow’d all the 
heart, 

Gave utterance by the yearning of an eye, 
That burn'd upon its object thro' wich 
teats 

As flow but once a life. 

The trance gave way 
To those caresses, when a hundred times 
In that last kiss, which never was the last, 
Farewell, like endless welcome, lived and 
died. 

Then follow'd counsel, comfort, and the 
words 

That make a man feel strong in speaking 
truth; 

Till now the dark was wom, and ovfrilead 1 
The lights of sunset and of sunrise mix’d 
In that brief night; the summer night, 
thaPpauscd , 

Among her stars to hear us; Stan that 
hung 

l.ove-charm’d to listen : all the wheils of 
Time 

Spun round in station, but the end had 
come. 

O then like those, who clench their 
nerves to rush 

Upon their dissolution, we two rose, 
There—closing like an individual life— 

In one blind cry of passion and of pain, 
Like bitter accusation ev'n to death, 

Caught up the whole of love and utter'd 
it. 

And bode adieu for ever.' * 


THE GOUXEH YEAR. 


pv 


Live—Jet Hve— 
Shall sharpest pathos blight tie, knowing 
all 


lift needs for life is possible to will— 
Live hsppy; tend thy flowers j be tended 
by 

My blessing! Should my Shadow cross 
, thy thoughts 

* To® sadly for their peace, remand it thou 
For calmer hours to Memory's darkest 
hold, 

If not to be forgotten—not at once— 
Not all forgot teih Should it cross thy 
dreams, 

O might it come like one that looks con¬ 
tent, 

With quiet eyes unfaithful to the truth, 
And point thee forward to a distant light, 
Or seem to lift a burthen from thy heart 
Anjt leave thee freer, till thou wake 
refresh’d 

Then when the first low matin-chirp hath 
grown 

Full quire, and morning driv’n her plow 
of pearl 

Far furrowing into light the mounded 
ratk, 

Beyond the fair green field and eastern 


sea. 


* * .THE GOLDEN YEAR. 

Wait, you shall have that song which 
Leonard wrote: 

- It was last sunfmer on a tour in Wales: 

Old James was with me: we that day 
• had been 

Up Snowdon; and I wish'd for Leonard 
there, 

And found him in Llanberis: then we 
crost 

Between the lakes, and clamber'd half 
way up 

The counter side; and that same song of 
his 

lie told me; for I banter’d him, and 
swore 

They said he lived shut up within himsdf, 
, A toogue-tfcd Poet m foe ferverous days, 


That, p setting the km muck before Jh* 

horn, 

Cry, like the daughters of the horseleech, 
‘ Give, 

CramTus with all,’ but count not me foe 
herd 1 

To which ‘They call me what they 
will,’ he said: 

‘ But I was born too late : the fair new 
forms, 

That floqt about the threshold of an agt, 
Like truths of Science waiting to be 
caught— * 

Catch me who can, and. make the catch* 
crown’d— \ 

Are taken by the forelock. Let it be. 
But if you care indeed to listen, hear 
These measured words, my work of 
yestermom. 

' We sleep and wake and sleep, but all 
things move; 

The Sun flies forward to his brother Sun ; 
The dark Earth follows wheel’d in her 
ellipse; 

And human things returning on them¬ 
selves T 

Move onward, leading up the golden year. 

’ Ah, tho’ the times, when some new 
thought can bud, f 

Are but as poets’ seasons when they 
flower, 

Yet oceans daily gaining on the land, 
Have ebb and flow conditioning their 
march, s 

And slow and sure comes up the golden 
« year. 

1 When wealth no more shall rest in 
mounded heaps, ' 

But smit with freer light shall slowly 
melt 

In many streams t<£fhtten tower lands. 
And light shall spread, and man be liker 
man 

Thro 1 all the season of the gulden y —- 
‘ Shall eagles not be eagles? wrens be 
wrens? 

If all the world were falcons, what of 
that? , 1 

The wonder of foe eagle were foe leas. 

But he not less foe eagle. Happy day* 



PLYSSSS. 


, leading op tbe golden year. 
• hnw h*PPy sails, and b*r the 
* Ptest; 

fly happy with ti e million of the Cross; 
Knit hod to land, and blowing haven- 
, ward 

filh silks, and fruits, and spices, clear 
of toll, 

rrich the markets of the golden year. 

' But we grow old. Ah 1 when shall 
l all men’s good # 

T^ch man’s rule, and universal Peace 
3 (ike a shaft of light across the land, 
id like a lane,of beams athwart the 
sea, 

iro' all the circle of the gqjdcn year?' 

' Thus far he flow'd, and ended; where¬ 
upon 

'Ah, folly !’ in mimic cadence answer’d 
James— 

'Ah, folly 1 for it lies so far away, 

Not in our time, nor in our children’s 
time, 

Tis like the second world to us that live; 
Twere all as one to fix our hopes on 
Heaven 

A* on this vision of the golden year.' 
/With that he struck his staff against 
,<( the rocks 

dJb broke it,—James,—you know him, 
—old, but full 

Of force and choler, and firm upon his 
feet, 

And UktMn oaken stock in winter woods, 
O’erflounsh’d with the hoary clematis: 
Then added, all in heat: e 

' What stuff is this ! 
Old writers {Ash’d the happy season 
back,— 

The mare fools they,— we forward: 
dreamers botA: 

You mast, that in an age, when every 
hoar 

Must Vreate her sixty minutes to the 
' death, 

Live on, God love us, as if the seedsman, 
V y rapt 

Upon the teeming harvest, should not 


tbe bag r but well I know | 


jfr 

ThatetuA him who wccU, and fcvHhe 
works, 

This same grand year is ever at the 
doors.' • 

He spoke} and, high above, I heard 
them blast 

The steep slate-quarry, and the great 
echo flap 

And buffet round the hills, from blufhto 
bluff. 

. ULYSSES. * 

It little profits that an idle king, 

By this still hearth, among these barren 
ciags, 

Match'd with an aged with, I mete tod 
dole 

Unequal laws unto a savage race. 

That hoard, and sleep, and feed, jnd 
know not me. 

I cannot rest from travel s I will drink 
Life to the lees; all times I have alloy’d 
Greatly, have suffer'd greatly, both with 

those 

That loved me, and alone; on shore, and 
when 

Thro' scudding drifts the rainy Hyade* 
Vext the dim sea: lam become a name} 
For always roaming with a hungry heart 
Much have I seen and known | cities of 
meo • 9 

And ntanners, climates, councils, govern¬ 
ments. 

Myself noteieast, but honour'd of them 
* all i 

.And drunk delight of battle with my 
peers, 

Far on the ringing plains of windy 
Troy. 

I am a part of all that I have met; 

Yet ail experience ie an arch wherethro’ 
Gleams that nntravcU’d world, whose 
margin fades 

For ever and for ever when I move. 

How dull U is to pause, to make an end. 
To nut unburnUh’d, not to shine in use I 
Ae tho’ to breathe were life. Ufa piled 
on life 

Were all too little, and of ciw to me . 


T1TH0NUS. 


Little remains: but every beeHs lived 
From that eternal silence,, something' 
more, c 

A bringer of new things |-and vile it 
* were 

Fot some three suns to store and hoard 
* myself, 

And this gray spirit yearning in desire 
T<f follow knowledge like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human 
Jfhopght. 

Thills my son, mine own ’Jelemachus, 
Towhom I leave tne sceptre and the isle— 
Well-loved of me, discerning to fulfil 
This labour, by slow prudence to make 
mild 

A nigged people, and thro’ soft degrees 
Subdue them to the useful and the good. 
Most blameless is he, centred in the 
sphere 

Of common duties, decent not to fail 
In offices of tenderness, and pay 
Meet adoration to my household gods. 
When I am gone. He works his work, 
I mine. 

There lies the port; the vessel puffs 
her sail: 

There gloom the dark broad seas. My 
mariners, 

Souls that have toil'd, and wrought, and 
thought with me— 

Thtt«ever with a frolic welcome took 
The thunder and the sunshine, and 
opposed 

Free hearts, free foreheads--you and I, 
are old ; 

Old age hath yet his honour and his toil; 
Death closes all : but Something ere the 
end, 

Some work of noble note, may yet be 
done, 

Not unbecoming men that strove with 
Gods. 

The lights begin to twinkle from the 
rocks: 

The long day wanes: the slow moon 
climbs: the deep 

Moans round with many voices. Come, 
my friends, 

Tie not too late to seek a npyer world. 


Push^off, and sitting well in order smUe^ 
The sounding furrows; for my purpSf 
holds a T 

To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of aft the western stars, until I die. 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us 
down: 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 
And see the great Achilles, whomwc 
knew. 

Tho’ much is taken, much abides j.ahd 

th0 ’ * ’ 
We are not now that strength which in 

old days * e- 

Moved earth and heaven; that which I 
are, we are; ” 

One equal temper of heroic heertfi. 

Made weak by time and fate, but stroni 
in will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield 
TITHONUS. 

The woods decay, the woods decay and 
fall, 

The vapours weep their burthen to the 
ground, 

Man comes and tills the field and lies 
beneath, 

And after many a summer dies the swan. 
Me only cruel immortality 
Consumes: I wither slowly in thine arms, 
Here at the quiet limit of the world, 

A white-hair’d shadow roamihg like a 
dream 

The ever-silent spaces of the East, 
Far-folded mists, and gleaming halls of 
morn. 

Alas I for this gray shadow, once a 
man— * 

So glorious in his beauty a$d thy choice, 
Who madest him thy chosen, that he 
seem'd « 

To his great heart none other than a God I 
I ask'd thee, ‘Give me immortality.’ 
Then didst thou grant mine asking 
a smile, * ! 

Like wealthy men who care'nokhow the 
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(by Kraus Hoan indignant mark'd 
their villi, 

I bAt me dawn and marr'd and wasted 

i tbo’ they could not end me, ten me 
maim’d 

dwell in presence of immortsl youth, 
nortal age beside immortal youth, 
i all 1 was, in ashes. Can thy love, 
f beauty, make amends, tho' even now, 
ae over us, the silver star, thp guide, 
itm in those tremulous eyes that fill 
with tears. 

hear me ? Let me go: take liack thy 
gift: 

ly should a man desire in %ny way 
vary from the kindly race of men, 
pass beyond the goal of ordinance 
sere all should pause, as is most meet 
for all? 

A soft air fans the cloud apart; there 
comes 

glimpse of that dark world where I 
was bom. 

ice more the old mysterious glimmer 
steals * 

om thy pure brows, and from thy 
shoulders pure, 

id bosom beating with a heart renew’d, 
ly cheek begins to redden thro' the 
gloom, 

ly sweet eyes brighten slowly close to 
njjue, 

re yet thev blind the stars, and the wild 
team • 

Inch love thiy, yearning for thy yoke, 
arise, 

ad shake the darkness from their 
loosen’d manes, 

nd beat the twilighPinto Hakes of fire. 

Lo 1 ever thus thou growest beautiful 
t sifonce, ( then before thine answer 
, P UP 1 

thy tears are on my 

Why Vilt tl^frcr scare me with thy 
tetrs, 

nd moke me tremble lest a saying learnt, 
* T 


In days Ear-off, on that dark earth, be 
true? 

' The Gods themselfts cannot recall their 

gift*-* , 

Ay me I ay me I with what another 
heart 

In days far-off, and with what other eyes 
I used to watch—If I be he that watch'#— 
The lucid outline forming round theei 
saw s 

The dim curls kindle injo tunny rings) 
Changed with thy mystic change, and 
felt my blood 

Glow with the glow that slowly crimson'd 
all 

Thy presonde and thy portala, white I 
lay, 

Mouth, forehead, eyelids, growing dewy- 
warm # 

With kisses balmier than half-opening 
buds 

Of April, and could hear the lips that 
kiss’d 

Whispering I knew not what of wild and 
sweet, 

Like that strange song I heard Apollo 
sing, 

While Ilion like a mist rose into towers. 

Yet hold me not for ever in thine Eait i 
How can my nature longer mix'With 
thine ? 

Coldly thy rosy shadows bathe me, cold 
*\re all thy Ughls, and cold my wrinkled 
feet 

Upon thy glimmering thresholds, when 
the steam 

Floats up from those dim fields about the 
homes 

Of happy men that have the power to 
die, 

And grassy barrows of the happier dead. 
Release me, and restore me to the ground) 
Thou seest all things, thou wilt see my 
grave i 

Thou wilt renew t'ly beauty mom by 
mom; 

I earth in earth forget these empty courts, 
And thee ret anting on thy sifter wheals. 

H 
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LOCKSLEY HALL. 

♦ 

Comrades, leave me here a little, while as yet ’tis early mom : 

Leave me here, and when you want me,' sound upon the bugle-horn 

’Tis the place, and all around it, as of old, the curlews call, 

Dreary gleams about the moorland flying over Locksley Hall; 

Locksley Hall, that in the distance overlooks the sandy tracts. 

And the hollow ocean-ridges roaring into cataracts. 

Many a r.ight from yonder ivied casement, ere I went to rest, 

Did I look on great Orion sloping slowly to the West. 

Many a night I saw the Pleiads, rising thro’ thg mellow shade, 

Glitter like a swarm of fire-flies tangled in a silver braid. 

Here about the beach I wander’d, nourishing a youth sublime 
With the fairy tales of science, and the long result of Time; 

When the centuries behind me like a fruitful land reposed; 

When I clung to all the present for the promise that it closed : . 

When I dipt into the future far as human eye could see; 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be.- 

In the Spring a fuller crimson comes upon the robin’s breast ;* 

In the Spring the wanton lapwing gets himself another crest; 

In the Spring a livelier iris changes on the burnish’d dove; 

In the Spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love. 

Then her check was pale and thinner than should be for one so young. 
And her eyes on all my motions with a mute observance hung. o 

And I said, 1 My cousin Amy, spfcak, ard speak the truth to me, 

Trust me, cousin, ail the current of my being sets to thee.’ 

A 

On her pallid cheek and forehead came a colour and a light. 

As I have seen the rosy red flushing in the northern night. 

And she turn'd—her bosom shaken with a sudden storm of sigh*— 

All the spirit deeply dawning in the dark of haul eyes— j 

Saying, 1 1 have hid my feelings, fearing they should do me wrung; ’ 
Saying, 1 Dost thou love me, cousin ? ’ weeping, ‘ I have loved thee long.' 

Love took up the gloss of Time, and turn’d it in his glowing hands j 
Every moment, lightly shaken, ran itself in golden sands. , 

Love took up the harp of Lift, and smote on all the chords with eight • 
Stable the chord of Self, that, trembling, pass'd in music out of light. 
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Many * morning on the mJbtUnd did we hear the apaae ifafit, 

. And her whisper throng’d my pulses with the Ma«i of the Spring. 

Many ah evening by the waters did .we watch the stately ships. 

And our spirits rush'd together at the touching of the lips. 

O my cousin, shallow-hearted ! O my Amy, mine no more I 
O the dreary, dreary moorland! O the barren, barren shore I 

Falser than all Taney fathoms, falser than all songs hsve sung, 

Poppet to a father’s thrAt, and servile to a shrewish tongue I 
> • • 

Is it well to wish thee happy ?—having known me—to decline 
On a range of lower feelings and a narrower heart than mine! 

Yet it shall be: tho# shall lower to his level day by day, 

What is fine within thee growing coarse to sympathise with clay. 

As the husband is, the wife is: thou art mated with a clown, 

And the grossneis of his nature will have weight to drag thee down. 

e 

He will hold thee, when his passion shall have spent its novel foice, 
Something better than his dog, a little dearer than his hone. 

What is this ? his eyes are heavy: think pot they tie glszed with Wine. 
Co to him i it is thy duty: kiss him: take his hand in thine. 

It may be my lord is weary, that his brain is overwrought: 

Soothe him with thy finer fancies, touch him with thy tighter thought. 

He will answer to the purpose, easy things to understand— 

Better thou wert dead before me, tho' I slew thee with my hand i 

Better thou and I were lying, hidden from the heart's disgrace, 

RMl’d in one another's arms, and silent in a laaj embrace. 

Culled be the social wants tHht sin against the strength of youth 1 
Cursed the social lies that warp us from the living truth I 

Cursed be the sickly forms that err from honest Nature's rule t 
Cursed be the gold that gilds the straiten'd forehead of the fool 1 

Well—’tis well that I should bluster!—Hadst thou lets unworthy proved- 
Would to God—for I had loved thee more than ever wife was loved. 

*Am fcmad, that I should cherish that which bean but Utter fruit? 

I wall pluck it from my bosom, tho’ my heart be at the rdot. 

Never, tho* my mortal summers to such length of years should come 
M the many-winter’d crow that leads the clanging rookery home. . 

Wfere is comfort ? in division of the recotdj of the mind ? 

Can I part bet from hentli; and love her, as I knew be^, kind! 
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1 o 

1 remember one that perish’d: sweetly did she speak and more: 

Such a one do I remember, whom to look at was to love. 

Can I think of her as dead, and love her^or the love she bore ? 

No—she never loved me truly : love is love for evermore. 

Comfort? comfort scorn’d of devils I this is truth the poet sings, 

That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering happier things. 

Drug thy memories, lest thon learn it, lest thy heart be put to proof, 

In tHe dead unhappy night, and when the rrin is on the roof. 

Like a dog, he hunts in dreams, and thou art staring at the wall, 

Where the dying night-lamp flickers, and the shadows rise and fall. 

Then a hand shall pass before thee, pointing to His drunken sleep, 

To thy widow’d marriage-pillows, to the tears that thou wilt weep. 

Thou shalt hear the ‘ Never, never,’ whisper'd by the phantom years, 
And a song from out the distance in the ringing of thine ears ; 

And an eye shall vex thee, looking ancient kindness on thy pain. 

Turn thee, tum thee on thy pillow : get thee to thy rest again. 

Nay, but Nature brings thee solace ; for a tender voice will cry. 

Tis a purer life than thine; a lip to drain thy trouble dry. 

Baby lips will laugh me down : my latest rival brings thee rest. 

Baby fingers, waxen touches, press me from the mother’s breast. 

O, the child too clothes the father with a dearness not his due. 

Half is thine and half is his : it will be worthy of the two. 

O, I see thee old and formal, fitted to thy petty part, 

With a little hoard of maxims preaching down a daughter's heart, o 

* They were dangerous guides thc'feelings—she herself was not exempt— 
Truly, she herself had suffer’d ’—Perish in thy self-contempt I 

Overlive it—lower yet—be happy ! wherefore should I care? 

I myself must mix with action, lest I wither by despair. 

What is that which I should turn to, lighting upon days like these? 
Every door is barr'd with gold, and opens but to golden keys.' 

Every gate is throng'd with suitors, all the markets overflow. 

1 have but an angry fancy : what is that which I should do? 

I had been content to perish, falling on the foeman’s<gn>und. 

When the ranks are roll’d in vapour, and the winds are laid with sound. 

But the jingling of the guinea helps the hurt that Honour feels. 

And the nations do bat murmur, snarling at each other’s heels. 
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1 »I 


Can I bat relive in sadneatf I will tan*that earlier page. 

Hide me from my deep emotion, O thou wondrous Mother-Age 1 

Make me Teel tlje wild pulation that I felt before the strife, 

When I heard my days before me, and the tumult of my life 5 

Yearning for the large excitement that the coming yean would yield, 
Eager-hearted as a boy when first he leaves his father's field. 

And at night along the dusky highway near and nearer drawn, 

Sees in heaven the light*>f London flaring like a dreary dawn; t 

And his spirit leaps within him to be gone before him then? 
Underneath the light he looks at, in among the throngs of men: 

Men, my brothers, ryn the workers, ever reaping something new: 
That which they have done but earnest of the things that they shall do 

For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see, 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be; 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales; 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there min'd a ghastly dew 
From the nations' airy navies grappling in the central blue; 

Far along the world-wide whisper of the south-wind rushing warm, 
With the standards of the peoples plunging thro' the thunder-storm 1 

Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, and the battle-flags were furl'd 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 

There the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe, 

Afd the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law. 

So i triumph’d ere my passicgi swelling thro' me left me dry, 

Left me with the palsied heart, and left me with the jaundiced eye; 

• 

Eye, to which all order festers, all things here are out of joint: 

Science moves, but slowly slowly, creeping on from point to point: 

Slowly contest hungry people, as a lion creeping nigher, 

Glareg at one that nods and winks behind a slowly-dying fire. 

*Yet l doubt not thro’ fhe ages one increasing purpose rubs, 

Aq|ji the thoughts of men are widen’d with the process of the suns. 

What is that to him that reaps not harvest of his youthful joys, 

•flx.’ the deep heart of existence beat for ever like a boy’s? 

Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers, and I linger on the shore, 

And the individual withers, and the world is more and mote. * 
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Knowledge comet) bat witaom lingers,, wl be bears «laden breast, 

Full of tad experience, moving toward the stillness of bit rest. 

Hark, my merry comrades call me, sounding on the bugle-horn. 

They to whom my foolish passion were a target for their scorn: 

Shall it not be scorn to me to harp on such a moulder’d string? 

I am shamed thro’ all my nature to have loved so slight a thing. 

Weakness to be wroth with weakness i woman’s pleasure, woman’s pain— 
Natpre made them blinder motions bounded^ a shallower brain ; 

Woman & the lesser man, and all thy passions, match’d with mine, 

Are as moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto wine— 

Here at least, where nature sickens, nothing. £h, for some retreat 
Deep in yonder shining Orient, where my life began to beat; 

Where in wild Mahratta-battle fell my father evii-starr’d ;— 

I was left a trampled orphan, and a selfish uncle’s ward. 

Or to bunt all links of habit—there to wander far away, 

On from island unto island at the gateways of the day. 

Larger constellations burning, mellow moons and happy skies, 

Breadths of tropic shade and palms in cluster, knots of Paradise, 

Never comes the trader, never floats an European flag, 

Slides the bird o’er lustrous woodland, swings the trailer from the crag; 

Droops the heavy-blossom’d bower, hangs the heavy-fruited tree— 
Summer isles of Eden lying in dark-purple spheres of sea. 

There methinks would be enjoyment more than in this march of mind, 

In the steamship, in the railway, in the thoughts that shake mankind. 

There the passions cramp’d no linger shall have scope and breathing space 
I will take some savage woman, she shall rear my dusky race. 

Iron jointed, supple-sinew’d, they shall dive, and they shall run, 

Catch the wild goat by the hair, and hurl their lances in the sun; 

Whistle back the parrot’s cal?, and leap the rainbows 6 f the brooks, 

Not with blinded eyesight poring over miserable books— 

Fool, again the dream, the fancy 1 but I knew my words are wild, 

But I count the gray barbarian lower than the Christian child.' 

I, to herd with narrow foreheads, vacant of our glorious gains, 
like a beast with lower pleasures, like a beast with lower pains 1 

Mated with a squalid savage—what to me were sun or dime? 

1 toe heir of all the ages, in the foremost files of time 
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f ftrt rather held it better men shonld ptfbh*OM by one, 

Than that earth should tuna at gate like Joahoa'i moon in Ajakml 

Not In vain the distance beacons. Forward, forward fct ns range, 

Let the great world spin fomever'dovrn the ringing grooves ofchaoge. 

Thro* the shadow of the globe we sweep into the younger day: 

Better fifty yeais of Europe than a cycle of Cathay. 

Mother-Age (for mine I knew not) help me as when life begun: 

Rift the hills, and roll the waters, flash the lightnings, weigh the Sun. 

0 , I see the crescent promise of my spirit hath not set, * 

Ancient founts of inspiration well thro’ all my fancy yet * 

Howsoever these things be, a long farewell to Locktley Hall! 

Now for me the woo^s may wither, now for me the roof-tree fall. 

Comes a vapour from the margin, blarkening over heath and holt, 
Cramming all the blast before it, in its breast a thunderbolt. 

Let it fall on Locksley Hail, with rain or hail, or fire or snow \ 

For the mighty wind arises, roaring seaward, and I go. 


/ 1 vaitedfor IA 
l hung with i 
bridge, 


GODIVA. 

She train at Coventry; 
i grooms and porters on the 


oTo watch the three tall spires ; ami there 
I shaped 

The city's ancient legend into this :— 

Not only we, the latest seed of Time, 
New men, that in the flying of a wheel 
| Cry dowgthe past, not only we, that prate 
Of rights and wrongs, have loved the 
pet$Ie well, a 

And loathed to see them overtax’d; but 
she * 

Did more, and underwent, and overcame, 
The woman of a thousand summers back. 
Codiva, wife to that gtim Earl, who ruled 
In Coventry r for when he laid a tax 
Upon his town, and all the mothers 
* brottght 

e jlren, clamouring, ‘ If we pay, 
starve!’ 

t her lord, and found him, where 
strode 

hall, among hit dogs, alone, 

• feat before him, and hb hair 


A yard behind. She told him of thell 
tears, 

And pray'd him, • If they pay this tax, 
they sfarve.’ 

Whereat he stared, replying, half.amixed, 

• You would not let your little finger ache 

For such as these f'—' But 1 would die, 1 

said she. 

lie laugh’d, and swore by Peter and by 
Paul: 

Then fillip'd at the diamond in her ear | 

• Oh ay, ay^y, you talk I'— 1 Alas!' she 

• said, 

‘ Rut prove me what it is I would not do.' 

And from a heart as rough as Esau's hand, 

He answer'd, * Ride you naked thro’ the 
town, | 

And I repeal it j’ and nodding, as in scorn, 

He parted, with great strides among hit 
dogs. 

So left alone, tho passions of her mind, 

As winds from all the compass shift and 
blow, / 

Made war upon eocly other for an hour, 

Till pity won. She sent a herald feitb, 

And bade him cry, with sound of trumpet, 
all 
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r 

The hard condition; but that she would 
loose 

The people: therefore, as they loved her 
well, 

Ffom then till noon no foot should pace 
the street, 

Noeye1ookdown,shepassing; but that all 
Should keep within, door shut, and 
*' window barr’d. 

Then fled she to her inmost bower, 
and there 

Unclasp’d the wgdded eagles ( of her belt, 
The grim Earl’s gift; but ever at a breath 
She linger’d, looking like a summer moon 
Half-dipt in cloud: anon she shook her 
head, 

And shower’d the rippled ringlets to her 
knee; 

Unclad herself in haste j adown the stair 
Stele on ; and, like a creeping sunbeam, 
slid 

From pillar unto pillar, until she reach'd 
The gateway; there she found her palfrey 
trapt 

In purple blazon'd with armorial gold. 
Then she rode forth, clothed on with 
chastity: 

The deep air listen’d round her as she rode, 
And all the low wind hardly breathed for 
fear. 

The little wide-mouth’d heads upon the 
< spout 

Had cunning eyes to see : the barking cur 
Made her cheek flame: her palfrey’s foot¬ 
fall shot w « 

Light horrors thro' her pulses: the blind 
* walls 

Were full of chinks and holes; and 
overhead 

Fantasticgables, crowding, stared: but she 
Not less thro’ all bore up, till, last, she saw 
The whitc-flower’d elder-thicket from the 
field 

Gleam thro’ the Gothic archway in the 
wall. , 

Then she rode irck, clothed on with 
chastity: 

And one low churl, compact of thankless 
earth. 

The fatal byword of all yean to come; 


Boring a little auger-hole in fear, * 
Peep’d—but his eyes, before they hie 
their will, -W 

Were shrivell’d into darkness in his head, 
Andaropt before him. So the Powers, 
who wait 

On noble deeds, cancell’d a sense misused; 
And she, that knew not, pass’d : and ah 
at once, 

With twelve great shocks of sound, Jht 
rhameless noon 

Was clash’d and hammer'd from a hundred 
towers, • . 

One after one: but even then she gain’d 
Her bower; whence reissuing, robed and 
crown’d, 

To meet her lord, she took the tax away 
And built herself an everlasting name. 


THE DAY-DREAM. 

PROLOGUE. 

O Lady Flora, let me speak : 

A pleasant hour has pa&ed away 
While, dreaming on your damask cheek, 
The dewy sister-eyelids lay. 

As by the lattice you reclined, , 

I went thro' many wayward moods 
To see you dreaming—and, behind, 

A summer crisp with shining woods. 
And I too dream’d, until at last 
Across my fancy, brooding warm, 

The reflex of a legend past, 

And loosely settled into fonn. 

And would you have the thought I had, 
And see the vision tha. I saw, 

Then take the broidery-frame, and add 
A crimson to the quaint Macaw, 

And I will tell it. *Tura your face, 

Nor look with that too-earnest eye— 
The rhymes are dazzled from their place 
And order’d words asunder fly. 

THE SLEEPING PALACE. 


The varying year with Made sod sheaf 
Clothes and rcclothcs the happy plains, 
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re’rests the sap within the leaf, , 
floe stays the blood along the veins, 
lint Aedows, vapours lightly curl’d, 
faint murmurs from the meadows 
home, • 

ke hints and echoes or the world 
To spirits folded in the womb. 


A lustre bathes the range of urns 
On every slanting terrace-lawn? 
te fountain to his place returns 
Deep-iii the garden lake withdrawn, 
ere droops the banner on the tower, 
<5n the hall-hearths the festal Ares, 
re peacock in his laurel bower, 

The parrot in his gilded wires. 


tof-haonting martins warm their eggs : 
In thete, in those the life Is stay'd, 
he mantles from the golden pegs 
Droop sleepily: no sound is made, 
ot even of a gnat that sings. 

More like a picture seemeth nil 
tan those old portraits of old kings, 
That watch the sleepers from the wall. 


ere sits the Butler with a flask 
Between his knees, half-drain'd; and 
thgre 

the wrinkled steward at his task, 

The mai&of-honour blooming fair* 
Plie page has caught her hand in his : 

!' Her Tips are Aver’d as to speak : 

Iis own are pouted to a kiss : 

I The blush is fix’d upon her cheek. 


bll all the hundred summers pass, 
jTbe beam* that thro’ the Oriel shine, 
lake prissks in every carven glass, 
jlud beaker brimm'd with noble wine. 
sS-i baron at the banquet sleeps, 
Mfovelaces gather’d in a ring, 
i nstate fee king reposing keeps. 

' Jp most have been a jovial king. 


All round a hedge upshoots, and shows 
At distance like r little wood | 

Thorns, ivies, woodbine, mistletoes, » 
And grapes with bunches red as blood | 
All creeping plants, a wall of green 
Close-matted, bur and brake and briar, 
And glimpsing over these, just seen, a 
High up, the topmost palace spire. 


When will (lie hundred rammers die. 
And thought and time lie liom again, 
And newer knowledge, drawing nigh, 
Bring truth that sways the soul of men I 
Here all things in their place remain, 

As all were order'd, ages rineq. 

Come, Core and Pleasure, Hope and Pain, 
And bring the fated fairy Prince. , 

THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 


Ykar after year unto her feet. 

She lying on her couch alone, 

Across the purple coverlet, 

The maiden's jet-black hair has grown. 
On cither side her tranced form 

Forth streaming from a braid of pearl: 
The slumbrous light is rich and worm* 
And moves not on the rounded curl. 

a * "• . 

The silk star-broider’d coverlid 

Unto her limb* itself doth mould * 
languidly ever j and, amid 
Her full block ringlets downward 
roll’d. 

Glows forth each soflly-shadow'd arm 
With bracelets of the diamond bright i 
Her constant beauty doth inform 
Stillness with love, and day with llghj. 


She sleeps: her breathings are not beard 
In palace chambers for apart. 

The fragrant tresses are not still'd 
That lie upon her chsrmad heart. - 
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Shi deep* s on either hand upsvfldls Hij, spirit fatten like alark, ' ^ 
The gold-fringed pillow lightly He stoop*—to kiss her—on his knee 

print i ‘ Love, if thy tresses he so dark,* 

She sleeps, nor dreams, but ever dwells How dark those hidden eyes must be, 
* A perfect form In perfect rest. * 


THE ARRIVAL. 

e 

• l. 

All precjpus things, discover’d late, 

To those thaj seek them issue forth ; 
For love in sequel works with fate, 

And draws the veil from hidden 
worth. 

He travels far from other skies— 

His mantle glitters on the rocks— 

A fairy prince, with joyful eyes, 

And lighter-footed than the fox. 

s 

II. 

The bodies and the bones of those 
That strove in other days to pass, 

Are wither’d in the thorny close, 

Or scatter’d blanching on the grass. 
He gazes on the silent dead: 

' They perish'd in their daring deeds.' 
This proverb flashes thro’ his head, 

1 The many foil t the one succeeds. ’ 


lie comeS, scarce knowing what he 
seeks: # 

lie breaks the hedge: he entefc 
] there: 

The colour flies into his cheeks : 

He trusts to light on something fair; 
For all his life the charm did talk 
About his path, and hover near 
With words of promise in his walk, 

And whisper'd voices at his ear. 

IV. 

(ore close and close his footsteps 
wind: 

The Magic Music in hb heart 
lent* quick and quicker, till be find 
The quiet chamber for apart 


THE REVIVAL. 

I. 

A touch, a kiss 1 the charm was snapt 
Theje rose a noise of striking etoefs, 

And feet that ran, and doors that gjapt, 
And barking dogs, and crowing cocks; 

A fuller light illumined all, 

A breeze thro’ all the garden swept, 

A sudden hubbub shook the hall, 

And sixty feet the fountain leapt. 

II. 

The hedge broke in, the banner Blew, 
The butler drank, the steward scrawl'd, 

The Are shot up, the martin flew. 

The parrot scream’d, the peacock 
squall’d, 

The maid and page renew’d their strife, 
The palace bulg’d, and buzz'd and 
clackt, 

And all the long-pent stream of life 
Dash’d downward in a cataract. 1 

lit. 

And last with these the king awoke, 

And in his chair himself upreor’d. 

And yawn’d, and nibb’d his*face, and 
spoke, # 

•By holy rood, a royal beard 1 

How say you ? we have^slept, my lords 
My beard has grown into my lap.’ 

The barons swore, with many words, 
Twas but an af^r-dinner’s nap. 


‘ Pardy,' return’d the king, 1 bat frill 
My joints are somewhat (tiff or so. 
My lord, and shall we pass life bill 
, I mention'd half an hour ago?’ . 
The chancellor, sedate and vain. 

In courteous wozds return'd feply r 
But dallied with Ms golden Mkia, 
And, smiling, put the question by, 
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THE DEPARTURE. 


And on her lover's arm she lout, o 
And round her wsist (he felt it fold, 
And far acton the hills they went 
In that new world which is the old: 
Across the hills, and far away 
Beyond their almost purple rim. 

And deep into the dying day a 
Thj happy princess follow’d him. 

J 

™d sleep another hundred years, 

O love, for such another kus j’ 

* O wake for ever, love,’ she hears, 

*0 love, ’twas such as this and this.’ 
And o'er them many a sliding star, 

And many a merry wind was borne, 
And, stream’d thro’ many a golden bar, 
The twilight melted Iqto morn. 


lit. 

*0 eyes long laid in happy sleep I' 

‘O happy sleep, that lightly fled !' 

' O happy kiss, that woke thy sleep !' 

' O love, thy kiss would wake the dead I 
And o’er them many a flowing range 
Of vapour buoy'd the crcscent-liark, 
And, rapt thro’ many a rosy change, 
The twilight died into the dark. 


« ,v ’ 

A hundred summers! can it be ? 

And whithergoest thou, tell me whese?' 
O seek my father’s court with me, 

For there are\reater wonders there.’ 
tnd o'er the hills, and far away 
Beyond their utmost purple rim, 
teypod the night, aeftss the day, 

Thro’ all the world she follow'd him. 


> MORAL. 


.... ■ .i mnm— s yW 'IS l 

Oh, to Whit ass* shafi w« pot ? 

The wildweed-flower that simply blows! 
And is there any morel shah 
Wiihin the bosom of tb« ram \ 

• 

a. 


Gut any man that walka tb* mead, 

In bud ot^lade, or bloom, map fad. 
According as bis humours tad, * 
A meaning suited to his mind. 

And liberal applications lie . 

In Art lil^e Nature, dearest mend 1 
So 'twere to cramp its use, if I 
Should book it to some useful end. 


L’ENVOl. 

1. 

You shake your head. A random string 
Your finer female sense oflenda e 
Well—were it not a pleasant thing 
To fall asleep with all one's friends j 
To pass with all our soda! tire 
To silence from the paths of men I 
And every hundred years to rise 
And loam the world, and sleep again t 
To sleep thro' terms of mighty wan. 

And wake on science grown to more, 
On secrets of the brain, the stare, 

As wild as aught of fairy lore; 

Ami all that else the yean will show. 
The Poet-forma of stronger hours, * 
The vast Republics that may grow, 

The Federations and the Powers; 
Titanic forces taking birth 
In divers seasons, divers climes; 

For wc are Ancients of the earth, 

And in the morning of the times. 


So sleeping, so aroused from sleep 
Thro’ sunny decads new and strange, 
Or gay quinquennlads would wu reap 
The flower and quintessence of duwge. 


[Lady Flore, take my lay, 

1 if you find no moral there, 
_ ok *s any glam and say, 
f JHttt jyjfi ^ ir 


HI* 

Ah, yet would I—and would I might ( 

So much your eyes my fancy take— 

Be still the first to tap to light 
That I might Uh tnoM era imki 1 

•ore • eewU^^W 0 
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For, am I right, or am I wrong, 

To choose your own you did not can; 

You'd have my morql from the song, 

And I will take my pleasure there: 

Aid, am I right or am I wrong, 

My fancy, ranging thro’ and thro’, 

To search a meaning for the song, 
Perforce will still revert you; 

Nor finds a closer truth than this 
All-graceful head, so richly curl’d, 

And evenpore a costly kiss 
The prelude (o some brighter world. 

IV. 

For since the time when Adam first 
Embraced his Eve in happy hour, 

And every bird of Eden burst 
In carol, every bud to flower, 

What eyes, like thine, have waken’d 
* hopes, 

What lips, like thine, so sweetly 
join'd ? 

Where on the double rosebud droops 
The fulness of the pensive mind; 

Which all too dearly self-involved, 

Yet sleeps a dreamless sleep to me; 

A sleep by kisses undissolved, 

That lets thee neither hear nor see: 

But break it. In the name of wife. 

And in the rights that name may 
give, 

Aft clasp’d the moral of thy life, 

And that for which I care to live. 


EPILOGUE. 

So, Lady Flora, take my lay, 

And, if you find a meaning there, 

0 whisper to your glass, and say, 

' What wonder, if he thinks me fair ?’ 
What wonder I was all unwise, 

To shape the song for your delight 
Like long-tail’d birds of Paradise 
That float thro' Heaven, and cannot 
light? 

Or old-world trains, upheld at court 
By Cupid-boys of blooming hue— 

But take it—earnest wed with sport, 

And either sacred unto you. 


AMPHION. 

My father left a park to me, 
ifiit it is wild and barren, 

A garden too with scarce a tree, 

And waster than a warren: 

Yet say the neighbours when they call 
It is not bad but good land, 

And in it is the germ of all 
Thah grows within the woodland. 

O had I lived when song was great 
In days of old Amphion, 

And ta’en my fiddle to the gate, 

Nor carjfl for seed or scion 1 
And had I lived when song was great, 
And legs of trees were limber, 

And ta’en my fiddle to the gate, 

And fiddled in the timber I 

’Tis said he had a tuneful tongue, 

Such happy intonation, 

Wherever he sat down and sung 
He left a small plantation; 

Wherever in a lonely grove 
He set up his forlorn pipes. 

The gouty oak began to move, 

And flounder into hornpipes. , 

The mountain stirrid its bushy crown, 
And, as tradition teaches, 

Young ashes pirouetted down 
Coquetting with young beeches; 

And briony-vine and ivy-wrearft 
Kan forward to his rhyming, 

Aritl from the valleys underneath 
Came little copses clifpbing. 

The linden broke her ranks and rent 
The woodbine wreaths that bind her, 
And down the miMle, buzz! she went 
With all her bees behind her: 

The poplars, in long order* due, 

With cypress promenaded, *' 

The shock-head willows two |nd two * 
By rivers gallopaded. 

Came wet-shod alder from the wave, \ 
Came yews, a dismal coterie; j 
Each pluck’d his one foot froufthe grave 
Poussetting with a aloe-tree > 


E 
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elms cane breaking from the vine, 
Be vine stream’d out to follow, 

, sweating main, plump'd the pine 
rani many a cloudy hollow. % 

t’t it a sight to see, 
ere his song was ended, 

I some great landslip, tree by tree, 

! country-side descended; 

I shepherds from the mountain-eaves 
(Look'd down, half-pleased, hal&fright- 
U en’d, 

i dash’d about the drunken leaves 
/The random sunshine lighten'd I 

Ih, nature first was fresh to pen, 

And wanton without measure; 
o youthful and so flexile then. 

You moved her at your pleasure. 

'wang out, my fiddle 1 shake the 
twigs! 

And make her dance attendance; 

How, flute, and stir the stiff-set sprigs, 
And scirrhous roots and tendons. 

fens vain I in such a brassy age 
11 could not move a thistle; 
f he very sparrows in the hedge 
Scarce answer to my whistle ; 
r at the most, when three-parts-sick 
With strumming and with scraping, 
jackass heehaws from the rick, 

The passive oxen gaping. 

b“t whales that I hear ? a sound 
Like sleepy counsel pleading; , 

0 Lord !—'tis in my neighbour’s ground, 
The modern Ruses reading. 

They read Botanic Treatises, 

And Works on Gardening thro’ there, 
And Methods of transplanting trees 
To look as jf they grew there. 

The wither’d Misses! how they prose 
g*0'er book/ of travell'd seamen, 

1 show ^rou slips of all that grows 
From England to Van Diemen. 

’ read in arbours dipt and cut, 
id alleys, faded places, 

T of tropic summer shnt 
I warn’d in crystal cases. 


But these, tho’ fed with cartful dirt, , 
Are neither green nor sappy j 
Half-conscious of the garden-squirt. 
The spindlings look unhappy. 

Better to me the meanest weed 
That blows upon its mountain, 

The vilest herb that runs to seed 
Beside its native fountain. 

And I must work thro* months of toil, 
And years of cultivation, « 

Upon my pjpper patch qf soil 
To grow my own plantation. 

I'll take the showers as they fall, 

I will not vex my bosom : 

Enough if at the end of alt 
A little garden blossom. 


ST. AGNES’ EVE. e 

Deep on the convent-roof the snows 
Are sparkling to the moon : 

My breath to heaven like vapour goes i 
May my soul follow soon I » 

The shadows of the convent-towers 
.Slant down the snowy sward, 

Still creeping with the creeping hours 
That lead me to my Lord: 

Make Thou my spirit pure and clear 
As arc the frosty skies, 

Or this first snowdrop of the year • 
That in my bosom lies. 

As these whife rolies are soil'd and dark, 
' To yonder shining ground j 
As this pale taper's earthly spark, 

To yonder argent round j 
So shows my soul before ttie Lamb, 

My spirit before Thee; 

So in mine earthly house I am, 

To that I hope to lx. 

Break up the heavens, 0 Lord I and far, 
Thro' all yon starlight keen, 

Draw me, thy bride, a glittering star, 

In raiment white and dean. 

He lifts me to the golden doors; 

The flashes come and go i 
All heaven bursts her starry floors, 

And straws her lights below, 



SIS OALABAD. 
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And deepens on and up! the gates 
Roll back, and for within 
For me the Heavenly Bridegroom waits, 

• To make me pure of sin. 

The sabbaths of Eternity, 

One sabbath deep and wide— 

A light upon the shining sea— 

9 The Bridegroom with his bride t 

.SIR GALAHAD. 

My good blade carves the casques of men, 
My tough lance thrusteth sure, 

My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart iB pure. 

The shattering trumpet shrilleth high. 
The hard brands shiver on the steel, 
The splinter’d spear-shafts crack and fly, 
.The home and rider reel: 

They reel, they roll in clanging lists. 

And when the tide of combat stands, 
Perfume and flowers fall in showers, 

That lightly rain from ladies' hands. 

* 

How sweet are looks that ladies bend 
On whom their favours fall I 
For thim I battle till the end, 

To save from shame and thrall I 
But all my heart is drawn above, 

My knees are bow’d in crypt and 
c shrine: 

I never felt the kiss of love, 

Nor maiden’s hand in mine. 

More bounteous aspects on me beam, 

Me mightier transports move and thrilf; 
So keep I fair thro’ faith and prayer 
A virgin heart in work and will. 

When down tlie stormy crescent goes, 

A light before me swims, 

Between dark stems the forest glows, 

I hear a noise of hymns: 

Then by some secret shrine 1 ride; 

I hear a voice but none are there; 

Tie stalls are void, the doom are wide, 
The tapers burning fair. 

'air gleams the snowy altar-cloth, 

The silver vessels sparkle clean, 
he shrill bell rings, the censer swings, 
And solemn chaunts resound between. 


Sometimes on lonely mountain-meres 
I find a magic bark; „ 

I leap on board: no helmsman steers: 

1. float till all is dark. 

A gentle sound, an awful light I 
Three angels bear the holy Grail t 
With folded feet, in stoles of white, 

On sleeping wings they sail 
Ah, blessed vision 1 blood of God I 
My spirit beats her mortal bars, - 
As down dark tides the glory slides. 
And star-like mingles with the rftars. 

When on my goodly charger borne f 
Thro’ draining towns I go, 

The cock crows ere the Christmas 
morn, 

The streets are dumb with snow. 

The tempest crackles on the leads, 

And, ringing, springs from brand and 
maii) 

But o’er the dark a glory spreads, 

And gilds the driving hail. 

I leave the plain, I climb the height; 

No branchy thicket shelter yields; 
But blessed forms in whistling storms 
Fly o’er waste fens and windy fields. 

i 

A maiden knight—to me is given 
Such hope, I know not fear; 

I yearn to breathe the airs of heaven 
That often meet me here. 

I muse on joy that will not ce^pe, 

Pure spaces clothed in living beams, 
I’u;e lilies of eternal peace, * 

Whose odours haunt my dreams | 
And, stricken by an anil’s hand, 

This mortal armour that I wear, 

This weight and sise, this heart and 
eyes, * 

Are touch'd, are turn'd to finest air. 

The clouds are broken in tl^e sky? 

And thro’ the mountain-ways 
A rolling organ-harmony 

Swells up, and shakes and falls. 

Then move the trees, the copses nod, 
Wings flutter, voices hover clear t 
* O just and faithful knight of uod l 
Ride on t the prise is near.' 



EDWARD GUAY. 


' ttl 


|t» I battel, hill, and grange; * 
Cute and ford, by park and pale, 
Knj?dl ride, whate’er betide, 
fntil I find the holy Grail. e> 
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WILL WATERPROOF** 
LYRICAL MONOLOGUE. 

> 

MADS AT TIIR COCK. 


EDWARD GRAY. 

bar Emma Moreland of yonder town 
Met me walking on yonder way, 
lad hare you lost your heart I’ shy said; 
| And are you married yet, Edward 
I •Gray?’ 

tact Emma Moreland spoke to me: 
[Bitterly weeping I turn’d away : 

Iwect Emma Moreland, love no more 
[Can touch the heart of Edward Gray. 

Ellen Adair she loved me well, 
[Against her father’s and mother’s will: 
9'day I sat for an hour and wept, 

By Ellen's grave, on the windy hill. 


shy she was, and I thought her cold ; 
Thought her proud, and fled over the sea; 
fil’d I was with folly and spile, 

When Ellen Adair was dying for me. 

ruel, cruel the words I said 1 
Cruelly came they back to-day : 

I'ou’re too slight and fickle," I said, 

“ To trouble the heart of Edward Gray.” 

here I put my face in the grass— 
Whisper^, •• Listen to my despair : 
repent me uf alt I did: 

Speak a little, Ellen Adair! ” 

rhen 1 took a pencil, and wrote 
On the mossy stone, as I lay, 

Here lies the body oLEIIen Adair ; 
And here the heart o? Edward Gray! ” 


j ove may come, and love may go, 

And fly, lik£ a bird, from tree to tree ; 
ifl will tyc no more, no more, 

Tgl Ellen Adair come back to me. 

(■ply yept I over (be stone : 

BSerly weeping I turn’d away: 
allies Ac body of Ellen Adair 1 
Bp there the beast of Edward Gray ! 


O plump head-waiter at The Code, 

To which I most resort, 

I low goes the lime ? 'Tis five o'clock* 
Go fetch a pint of port : 
l)ut let it not be such as that ** 

You set liCfore chance-Comera, 

But such whose father-grape grew fat 
On Lusitanian summers. 

No vain libation to the Muse, 

But may she still lie kind, 

And whisper lovely words, and use 
Her Influence on the mind, 

To make me write my random.rhymes, 
Ere they lie half-forgotten j 
Nor add and alter, many times, 

Till all be rijie and rotten. 

I pledge her, and she comes and dips 
Her laurel in the wine, 

And lays it thrice upon my lips, 

These favour’ll lips of mine ; 

Until the charm have [lower to make 
New lifeblood warm the bosom, 

And barren commonplaces break , 
In full and kindly blossom. 

I pledge her silent at the lioard ; 

Tier gradual fingers steal 
And touch upon the master-chord 
Of alt I felt and feel. 

Old wishes, ghosts of broken plans, 
And phantom hopes assemble; 

And that child’s heart within the man’s 
Begins to move and tremble. 

Thro’ many an hour of summer suns, 
By many pleasant ways. 

Against its fountain upward tuns 
The current of my days : 

I kiss the lips I once have kisa’d } 

The gas-light wavers dimmer; 

And Sicily, thro’ a vinous mist,. 

My college friendships glimmer. 
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I grow in worth, and wit, and sente, 
Uaboding critic-pen, 

Or that eternal want of pence. 

Which vexes public men, 

Who hold their hands to all, and cry 
For that which all deny them— 

Who sweep the crossings, wet or dry, 
c And all the world go by them. 

Ah yet, tho’ all the world forsake, 

Tho' ft rtune clip my wings, 

I will not cranjp my heart, gior take 
Half-views of men and things. 

Let Whig and Tory stir their blood ; 

There must be stormy weather; 

But for some true result of good 
All parties work together. 

Let there be thistles, there are grapes ; 

* If old things, there are new ; 

Ten thousand broken lights and shapes. 
Yet glimpses of the true. 

Let raffs be rife in prose and rhyme, 

We lack not rhymes and reasons, 

As on this whirligig of Time 
We circle with the seasons. 

This earth is rich in man and maid ; 

With fair horizons bound : 

This whole wide earth of light and shade 
Comes out a perfect round, 
fligh over roaring Temple-bar, 

And set in Heaven's third story, 

I look at all things as they, are, 

Bui thro’ a kind of glory. 


Head-waiter, honour'd by the guest 
Half-mused, or reeling ripe. 

The pint, you brought me, was the best 
That ever came from pipe. 

But tho’ the port surpasses praise, 

My nerves have dealt with stiller. 

Is there some magic in the place ? 

Or do my peptics differ ? 

For since I came to live and leant, 

No pint of white or red 
Had ever half the power to turn 
Thu wheel wi^in my head. 


Which bears a season’d brain about, , 
Unsubject to confusion, 

Tho 1 soak’d and saturate, out and out, 
Thro’ every convolution. 

For I am of a numerous house, 

With many kinsmen gay, 

Where long and largely we carouse 
As who shall say me nay: 

Each month, a birth-day coming on,. 

Weftlrink defying trouble, 

Or sometimes two would meet in one, 
And then we drank it double; 

Whether the vintage, yet unkept, 

Had relish fiery-new, 

Or elbow-deep in sawdust, slept, 

As old as Waterloo; 

Or stow’d, when classic Canning died, 
In musty bins and chambers, 

Had cast upon its crusty side 
The gloom of ten Decembers. 

The Muse, the jolly Muse, it is 1 
She answer’d to my call, 

She changes with that mood or thi* 

Is all-in-all to all: 

She lit the spark within my throat, 

To make my blood run quicker. 
Used all her fiery will, and smote 
Her life into the liquor. 

And hence this halo lives abdat 
The waiter’s hands, that reach 
To each his perfect pint of stout, 

Ilis proper chop to |*ach. 

He looks not like the common breed 
That with the napkin dally; 

I think he came like Ganymede, 

From some delightful valley. 

The Cock was of a larger egg „ 

Than modern poultry drop, 

Slept forward on a firmer leg, 

Afid cramm’d a plumper crop; 

Upon an ampler dunghill trod, 

Crow'd lustier late and early, 

Sipt wine from silver, prabiig Gc 
And raked in golden barley.' 
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.^HewusnUhisjoy, a 

jpa pourt t* «*w 
• jng-pottle-bodied boy 
t knuckled at the taw •. , 

' oop’d And plutch'd him, fair and 
’ good, 

I f ova roof and casement: 
i brothers of the'weather stood 
Koph-still foe sheer amazement. 

: by farmstead, thorpe ontfc spire, 

tqd follow’d with acclaims, 
ign tp many a staring shite 
R Came crowing over Thames, 
kigjtt down by smoky Paul’s they Ixirc, 
[Till, where the street grows straiter, 
Pne fix'd for ever at the door. 

And one became heacl-waiter. 


Jut whither would my fancy go ? 

I low out of place she makes 
Hie vjolet of a legend blow 
Among the chops and steaks! 
sTis but a steward of the can, 

' One shade more plump than common ; 
As just and mere a serving-man 
» As any born a f woman. 

*1 ranged too high : what draws me down 
Into the common day ? 

Is it the weight of that half-crown, 
Which I shall hare to pay ? 

For, sonwthing duller than at first, 

Nor wholly comfortable, 

1 sit, my eihpty glass reversed, • 
And thrumming on the table : 

Half fearful that, with self at strife, 

I take myself to task; 
l^st of fhe fulness of my life 
I leave an empty flask : 

Foe I had hdpc, by something rare 
To prove myself a poet: 

But, while ft dan and plan, my hair 
gray before I know it. 

ilares it since the yean began, 

PJJ t8ey. he gather’d up; 

' tfiAf W the Bowing can, 

1 baapt (he vacant cup: 


And ofirprs' follies teach us not, 

Nor much their wisdom teaches; 

And moat, of aterlisg worth, is vrhst 
Our own experience preaches. __ 

Ah, let the rusty theme alone I 
We know not what we know. 

But for my pleasant hour, ’tin gone; 

’Tis gone, and let it go. ? 

’Tis gone: a thousand such hpve slipt 
Awny from my embraces, _ 

And fall'n into the dustv crypT 
Of darVA'd forms ana faces. 

Go, therefore, thou I thy betters went 
l.ong since, and came no more; 

Wilh peals of genial clamour sent 
From many a tavern-door, 

Wilh twisted quirks and happy hits, 
From misty men of |etfcis; # 

The tavern-hour* of mighty wits— 

Thine elders and thy betters. 

Hours, when the rod's wort)* and looks 
Had yet their native glow : 

Nor yet the fear of little boojes 
Had made him talk for show ; 

Hut, all his vast heart sherris-warm’d, 

1 Ic flash’d his random speeches, ’ 

Kre days, that deal in ana, swarm’d 
His literary leeches. 

So mix for ever with the past, * 
l.ikc all g<xxl things on earth I 

I-'or shoulf£l prize thee, couldst thou 

* ,M *» ,1 
At half thy real worth ? ' 

I hold it g<sxl, good things should pass: 
With time I will not quarrel: 

It is but yonder empty glass 
That make* me maudlin-moral, 


Head-waiter of the chop-house here. 

To which I most resort, 

I too must part i I hold thee deal 
For this gpod pint of port. 

For this, thou shalt from all thing; sack 
Marrow pf mirth apd laughter, 

And wheresoe’er thou move,jp»d Ipck 
Shall Bing b«r ol^sboe after. 

I 
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But thou wilt never move from hence, 
The sphere thy fate allots: 

Thy latter days increised with pence 
•Go down among the pots: 

Thou battenest by the greasy gleam 
In haunts of hungry sinners, 

Old boxes, larded with the steam 
•Of thirty thousand dinners. 

We fret, we fume, would shift our shins, 
Would quarrel with our lot; 

Thy care is, under polish’d tyis, 

To serve the hot-and-hot j 
To come and go, and come again, 
Returning like the pewit, 

And watch’d by silent gentlemen, 

That trifle with the cruet. 

Live long, ere from thy topmost head 
The thick-set haael dies ; 

Long, ere the hateful crow shall tread 
The corners of thine eyes : 

Live long, nor feel in head or chest 
Our changeful equinoxes, 

Till mellow Death, like some late guest, 
Shall call thee from the boxes. 

But when he calls, and thou shall cease 
To pace the gritted floor, 

And, laying down an unctuous lease 
Of life, shalt eam no more ; 

Nqcarved cross-bones, the types of Death, 
Shall show thee past to Heaven : 

But carved cross-pipes, and, underneath, 
A pint-pot neatly graven, r 
I 

LADY CLARE. 

IT was the time when lilies blow. 

And clouds are highest up in air. 

Lord Ronald brought a lily-white doe 
To give his cousin, Lady Clare. 

I trow they did not part in scorn : 

Lovers long-betroth'd were they: 
They two will wed the morrow morn t 
jod’s blessing on the day 1 

' He does not love me for my birth, 

Nor for my lands so broad and fair; 
He loves me for my own true worth, 
And that is well,* said Lady Clare. 


In there came old Alice the nurse, 

Said, ‘Who was this that went from 
thee ?’ 

1 It tras my cousin,' said Lady Clare, 

‘ To-morrow he weds with me. 1 

‘ 0 God be thank’d! ’ said Alice the 
nurse, 

‘ That all comes round so just and fair: 
Lord Ronald is heir of all your lands, 

And you are not the Lady Clare.’ 

‘Are ye out of your mind, my nurse, 
my nurse?’ — 

Said Lady Clare, ‘that ye speak so 

wiki’?’ 

‘As God’s above,’ said Alice the nurse, 

‘ I speak the truth: you are my child. 

‘The old Earl’s daughter died at my 
breast; 

I speak the truth, as I live by bread 1 
I buried her like my own sweet child, 

And put my child in her stead.’ 

' Falsely, falsely have ye done, 

O mother,’ she said, ‘ if this be true, 

To keep the best man under the sun ' 

So many years from his due.’ '. 

‘ Nay now, my child,' said Alice the 
nurse, 

' But keep the secret for your life, 

And all you have will be Lorc^,Ronald’s, 
When you are man and wife.’ 

c _ 

‘ If I’m a beggar bom,’ she said, 

I I will speak out, for £ dare not lie. 

Pull off, pull off, the brooch of gold, 

And fling the diamond necklace by.' 

‘Nay now, my child,’ said Alice the 
nurse, 

• But keep the secret all ye can.’ 

She said, ‘ Not so: but I will know 
If there be any faith in mar..’ 

‘Nay now, what faith?’ said Alice the,w 
nurse, t' 

'The man will cleave unto his right.) 

' And he shall have it,* the lady replied, , 

' Tho’ I should die to-night.’ 


TUB CAPTAIN.. 


\ jjre ooe kia to your mother dev t 
' ■, mj child, I turn’d for thee.’ 

,mother, mother, mother,’ the sgid, 
So strange it teemt to me. 

et here’t * kitt for my mother dear, 

•_ fy mother dev, if this be to, 
i ley your hand upon my head, 

And bleat me, mother, ere I go.’ 

e 

be clad hertelf in a russet gown, 

She was no longer Lady Clare : 

K went by dale, and she went by down, 
With a tingle rose in her hair. 

• 

he lily-white doe Lord Ronald had 
brought 

Leapt up from where she lay, 
rapt her head in the maiden’s hand, 
And follow’d her all the way. 

own slept Lord Ronald from his tower: 

‘ 0 Lady Clare, you shame your worth 1 
’hy come you drest like a village maid, 
That are the flower of the earth ?’ 

f I come drest like a village maid, 

1 am but os my fortunes are : 
am a beggar born,’ she said, 

‘ And not the Lady Clare.’ 

’lay me no tricks,’ said Lord Ronald, 

‘ For Igun yours in word and in deed, 
ay me no tricks,’ said I_ord Ronald, 

’ Your ridUle is hard to read.’ • 

and proudly dbod she up 1 
Her heart within her did not (ail: 
ic look’d into Lord Ronald’s eyes, 

And told him all h& nurse’s talc. 

e laugh'd a Ihugh of merry scorn : 
lie turn’d and kiss’d her where the 
* stood? 

fcrou arAiot the heiress born, 

Ad I,’ said be, * the next in blood— 

H* *re not the heiress bom, 
jjd l,’taid he, ’the lawful heir, 

*P> will wed to-morrow mom, 
fM you Adi still be Lady Clare.’ | 


THE CAPTAIN. 

A LEGEND OF THE NAVY, 

He that only rules by terror 
Doeth grievous wrong. 

Deep as Hell I count hU error. 

Let him hear my song. 

Brave the Captain was: the teamen 
Made a gallant crew,* 

Gallant sons of English freemen. 
Sailors bold and true. 

Hut they hated his oppression. 

Stem he was and rash ; 

So for every light transgression 
Doom'd them to the huh. 

Day by day more harsh and cruel 
Seem'd the Captain's mood. 

Secret wrath like smother’d fuel 
Burnt in each man's blood. 

Yet he hoped to purchase glory. 

Hoped to make the name 

Of his vessel great in story, 
Wheresoe'er he came. 

So they past by capes and islands, 
Many a harbour-mouth, 

Sailing under palmy highlands 
Far within the South. 

On a day when they were going 
O'er the lone expanse, 

In the north, her canvas flowing, 

Rose a slgp of France. 

Then the Captain's colouc heighten’d, 
Joyful came his speech: 

But a cloudy gladness lighten’d 
In the eyes of each. 

' Chase,’ he said: the ship fled for¬ 
ward, 

And the wind did blow; 

Stately, lightly, went she Norward, 

Till she near’d the foe. 

Then they look'd at him they hated. 
Had what they desired: 

Mute with folded arms they waited— 
Not a gun was fired. 

But they besid the foeman’s thunder 
Roaring out their doom t « 

All the air was tom in sunder, 

Crashing went the boom, 


THE IQED OF BURLEIGH. 

ft _ 


Span wererplinter’d, decks were shatter’d, 
Ballets fell like rail); 

' Over mast and deck were scatter’d 
l9ood uid brains of men. 

Spars were splinter’d; decks were broken: 

Every mother’s sop— 

Down they dropt—no word was spoken— 
TJach beside his gun. 

On the decks as they were lying, 

Were thfir faces grim. 

In their blood, aj they )ay dying, 

Did they smile on hiip- 
Those, in whom he had reliance 
For his noble name, 

With one smile of still defiance 
Sold him unto shame. 

Shame and wrath hjs heart confounded. 
Pale he turn’d and red, 

TiE himself was deadly wounded 
Falling on the dead. 

Dismal error 1 fearful slaughter ! 

Years have wander'd by, 

Side by side beneath the water. 

Crew and Captain lie; 

There the sunlit ocean tosses 
O’er them mouldering, 

And the lonely seabird crosses 
With one waft of the wing. 


THE LORD OF HURLplGH. 

Is her ear he whispers gaily, 

‘ Jf my heart by signs carfteil, 
Maiden, I have watch’d thee daily, 

And I thipk thou lov’st me well.’ 
She replies, in accepts fainter, 

• There is none I love like thee.’ 

He is but a landscape-painter, 

And a village maiden she ( 

He to lips. IhM fondly falter, 

Presses nis without reproof: 

Leads her to tjte village.altar, 

And they leave her lather’s roof. 

' I can make no parripge presept: 

Little can I give my wife- 
Love will make opr fQt|aae pleasant. 
And I love thpe more than life. 

T>»y *>y i»fk* Sofjp* going 

See the lordly castles statm: 


0 

Summer woods, about them blowing, 
Made a murmur in title land. ’ ”h . 
From deep thought himselfhe ropsps, 
Sajs to her that loves him well, 

' Let us see these handsome houses 
Where the wealthy nobles dwpjl-’ 

So she goes by him attended, 

Hears him loyingly converse. 

Sees whatever fair and splendiq 
Lay betwixt his home and here; 
Parks with oak and chestnut shady, 
Parks and order’d gardeps grept, 
Ancient homes of lord and lady, 

Built for pleasure apd for state. 

All he shows her makes him dearer: 

Evermore she seems to gaze 
On that cottage growing nearer, 

Where they twain wjll spend thpjr dW 
O but she will love him truly 1 
He shall have a cheerful home; 

She will order all things duly, 

When beneath his roof they come. 
Thus her heart rejoices greatly, 

Till a gateway she discerns 
With armorial bearings stately, 

And beneath the gate she turns; 
Sees a mansion more majestic 
Than all those she saw before: 

Many a gallant gay domestic 
Bows before him at the door. 

And they speak in gentle murmur. 
When they answer to his call, 

While he treads with footstep‘firmer, 
Leading on from hall to hall. ’ 
And, while now she wondefi blindly, 
Nor the meaning can divine, 

Proudly turns he round and kindly, 

1 All of this is mine and thine.' 

Here he lives in state and bounty, 

I-onl of Burleigh, fair and free. 

Not a lord in all the county 
Is so great a lord as he. 

All at once the colour flustys 

Her sweet face from brow to chin: ’ 
As it were with shame she blmbpsj 
And her spirit changed within. 

Then her countenance aft ovej 
Pale again as death did prove: 

But he clasp’d her jike % lpvpr, 

Apd he cheer’d tier sou} with love, 



i & liiWt igriust wealcnes* 
tW it tkfiei her spirt! rank: 
hujd he heart with woman’s meekness 
Ul duties of her rank: , 

nd I gtritle consort made tie. 

And he gentle mind was such 
hat she grew a noble lady. 

And the people loved her much. 

Ut i trouble Weigh’d upon he. 

And perplex’d her, night and morn, 
i'lth the burthen of an honour • 

I Which she was hot bom. 
ie grew, and ever fainter, 

■he muhnur'd, 1 Oh, that he 
tee mote that landscape-painter, 
h did win my heart Horn me I ’ 
Iroop’d, and droop'd before him, 
ig slowly from his side ; 
lit children first she lore him, 
before her time she died, 
g, weeping late and early, 
ing up and pacing down, 
mourn’d the I.ord of llurlcigh, 
igh-hoUse by Stamford-town. 
came to look upon her, 
he look'd at her and said, 
the dress and put it on her, 
she wore when she was wed.' 
a people, softly treading, 

Bore to earth her body, drest - 
n the dress that she was wed in, 

That her spiKt might have rest. 


JTHE VOYAGE. 


IT* left behind the painted buoy 
That tosses at the harbour-mouth ; 
ind madly dabced wr hearts with joy, 
As fast we fleeted to the South: 
iow fresh Was every sight and sound 
Omopen main or winding shore 1 
Ve knew die merry world was round, 
t And A might sail for evermore. 


\tokt the b ree se against the 

few, 

song the tackle, sang the sail: 


The £ady*a-head upon the prow 
Caught the thrill salt, and litter'd th» 
gale. • 

The broad teas await'd to maat tbs ksd) 
And swept behind | so quick tha ran, 
We felt the good ship shake end i*d| 
We seem’d to sail into the Sdn t 


IIow oft we saw the Sun retke, 

And burn the threshold olthe night, 
1-'all from His Ocean-lalle of Ate, 

And sleep beneath his {dilat’d light I 
How oft the purple-skirted robe 
Of twilight slowly downward drawn. 
As thro' the slumber of the globe 
Again we dash'd into the dawn I 


New stars all night above the brim 
Of waters lighten'd into view | 

They climb'd os quickly, for the rim 
Changed every moment as we fleW. 
Far ran the naked moon across 
The houseless ocean's heaving field, 
Or flying shone, the silver boss 
Of her own halo’s dusky shield | 


The peaky islet shifted shapes, a 
High towns on hills were dimly seen, 
We past long lines of Northern capes 
And dewy Northern meadows green. 
We came to warmer waves, and deep 
Across the boundless east we drove. 
Where those long swells of breaker sweep 
The nutmeg rocks and isles of dove. 


By peaks that flamed, or, all la shade. 
Gloom’d the low coast and quivering 
brine 

With ashy rains, that spreading made 
Fantastic plume or sable pine ) , 

By sands and steaming flats, and flood* 
Of mighty mouth, we icndflad last, 
And hills and scarlet-tningie^ woods 
Glow’d tor a moment as we past. 


I?8 SIX LAUNCELOT AND QUEEN GUINEVERE. 
e 


vir. 

0 hundred shores of happy climes, 

How swiftly stream'd ye by the bark I 

At limes the whole sea bum’d, at times 
With wakes of fire we tore the dark; 

At times a carven craft would shoot 
From havens hid in fairy bowers, 

With naked limbs and flowers and fruit, 
But we nor paused for fruit nor flowers. 

e VIII, 

For one fair Visidh ever fled • 

Down the waste waters day and night, 

And still we follow’d where she led, 

In hope to gain upon her flight. 

Her face was evermore unseen, 

And fiat upon the far sea-line; 

But each man murmur’d, • 0 my Queen, 

I follow till I make thee mine.’ 
u 

IX. 

And now we lost her, now she gleam’d 
Like Fancy made of golden air, 

Now nearer to the prow she seem'd 
Like Virtue firm, like Knowledge fair, 

Now high on waves that idly burst 
lake Heavenly Hope she crown’d the 
sea, 

And now, the bloodless point reversed, 
She bore the blade of Liberty, 
o 

X. 

And only one among us—him 
We pleased not — he was seldom 
pleased : 

He saw not far : his eyes were dim : 

But ours he swore were all diseased. 

* A ship of fools,' he shriek’d in spite, 
‘A ship of fools,' he sneer'd and 
wept. 

And overboard one stormy night 
He cast his body, and on we swept. 

XI. 

And never sail of ours was furl’d, 

Nor anchor dropt at eve or mom; 

We lov’d the glori a of the world. 

But laws of nature were our scorn. 


For Masts would rise and rave and cease 
But whence were those that drove (hi 
sail « 

Across the whirlwind’s heart of peace, 
AiH to and thro’ the counter gale? 

XII. 

Again to colder climes we came. 

For still we follow’d where she led; 
Now mate is blind and captain lame. 
And lyilf the crew are sick or dead. 
But, blind or lame or sick or sound, 

We follow that which flies before: 

We know the merry world is round, 5 
And we may sail for evermore. 

SIR LAUNCELOT AND 
QUEEN GUINEVERE. 

A FRAGMENT, 

Like souls that balance joy and pain, 
With tears and smiles from heaven again 
The maiden Spring upon the plain 
Came in a sun-lit fall of rain. 

In crystal vapour everywhere 
Blue isles of heaven laugh'd between, 
And far, in forest-deeps unseen, 

The topmost elm-tree gather'd green 
From draughts of balmy air. 

Sometimes the linnet piped his song: 
Sometimes the throstle whistled strong: 
Sometimes the sparhawk, wheel'd along, 
Hush'd all the groves from fear .of wrong: 

By grassy capes with fuller sound 
In curves the yellowing riser ran, 

And drooping chestnut-buds began 
To spread into the perfect fan, 

Above the teenyng ground. 

Then, in the boyhood of the rear, 

Sir Launcelot and Queen Guinevere 
Rode thro’ the coverts of thejleer, ’ 

With blissful treble ringing duty 
She seem'd a part of joyous Sprin 
A gown of grass-green silk she wore, 
Buckled with golden clasps before; 

A light-green tuft of plumes sbe^iore 
Owed in a golden ring. 




A FAREWBLL—TBE BEGGAR MAID—THE EAGLE. Ilf 


iffinr on some twisted ivy-net, 

Kfow by some tinkling rivulet, 

Un mosses mixt with violet 
)6ler cream-white mule his pastern s^: 
W And fleeter now she skimm’d the 
| plains 

[Than she whose elfin prancer springs 
f By night to eery warblings, 

When all the glimmering moorland rings 
With jingling hridle-reins. 

• 

As fast she fled thro' sun and shade, 

The happy winds upon her play’d, 
Jttowing the ringlet from the braid : 

Sne look’d so lovely, as she sway’d 
The rein with dainty finger-tips, 

A man had given all other bliss, 

And all his worldly worth for this, 

To waste his whole heart in one kiss 
Upon her perfect lips. 


A FAREWELL. 

Ft.o\v down, cold rivulet, to the sea, 
Thy tribute wave deliver : 

No more by thie my steps shall be, 
t For ever and for ever. 

* 4 

Flow, softly flow, by lawn and lea, 

A rivulet then a river : 

No where by thee my steps shall be, 
For ever and for ever. 

But here will sigh thine aider tree, 
And here ehine aspen shiver ; 

And here by thee will hum the bee. 
For ever and flr ever. 

A thousand suns will stream on thee, 
A thousand moons Will quiver; 

But not by thee my steps shall be, 
For ever and for ever. 


In robe and crown the king stept down, 
To meet and greet her on her way j 
1 It is no wonder,’ said die lords, 

* She is more beautiful than day.' 

As shines the moon in clouded skies, 

She in her poor attire was seen : 

One praised her ancles, one her eyes, 
One her dark hair and lovesome mied. 
So sweet a face, such angel grace, 

In all that land had never bgen: 
Cophctua sware a royal oath : 

• This begjar mitid shall be my queen I* 


THE EAGLE. 

FRAGMENT. 

lie clasps the crag with crooked hands j 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, • 
Ring'd with the azure world, he stands, 

The wrinkled sea lieneath him crawls ; 
He watches from his mountain walls, 
And like a thunderbolt he falls. 


Move eastward, happy earth, and lenve 
Yon orange sunset waning slow: 
From fringes of the faded eve, 

O, happy planet, eastward go; 

Till over thy dark shoulder glow 
Thy silver sister-world, and rise 
To glass herself in dewy eyes 
That watch me from the glen below. 

Ah, bear me with thee, smoothly borne, 
Dip forward under starry light, 

And move me to my marriage-morn, 
And round again to happy night. 


Come not, when I am dead, 

To drop thy foolish tears upon my 


THB BEGGAR MAID. 

RR arms across her breast she laid ; 
She waS mom fair than words can say: 
footeA came the beggar maid 
the king Cophetta. 



grave, 

To trample round my fallen head, 

And vex the unhappy dust thou wouldst 
not save. 

There let the wind sweep and the plover 

ays 

Bat thou, go by. 


Hi TEE LETTERS—TEE VISTON OF^SIn. 


Child, if it were thine error or thy crime 
I care ho longer, being all unblest: 
Wed whbm thou wilt, but I am sick of 

• Tike, 

And I desire to rest. 

Pass on, weak heart, and leave me where 
I lie: 

• Go by, go by. 

■rriE Letters. 

• o 

I. 

Stili on the tower stood the vane, 

A black yew gloom’d the stagnant air, 
I peer'd athwart the chancel pane 
And saw the hltar cold and bare. 

A clog of lead was round my feet, 

Ji. band of pain across my brow ; 

' Cold altar, Heaven and earth shall meet 
_ Befoire yod hear my marriage vow.’ 

it. 

I turn'd and humm’d a bitter song 
That mock’d the wholesome human 
heart, 

And then we met in wrath and Wrong, 
We met, but only meant to part. 

Full cold my greeting was and dry; 

She fiihtly smiled, she hfcrdly moved ; 
I Shw with half-unconscious eye ' 

She Wore the coloura I approved. 

lit. a * 

She took the little ivory chest, 

With half a sigh she turn’d the key, 
Then raised her head with lips comprest, 
And gave my letters back to me. 

And gave the trinkets and the rings, 

My gifts, when gifts of mine could 
please; 

As looks a father on the things 
Of his dead son, I look’d on these. 

tv. 

She told me all her friends had said; 

t raged against the public liar ; 

She talk'd* as if her love were dead, 

But in my words ware seeds of fire. 


‘ No more of love ( your sex is knownVs 
I never Wilt be twice deceived* 
Henceforth I this! ihe man alone. 

The woman caiutot be believed. 

v. 

‘ Thro 1 slander, meanest spawn of hell— 
And women’s slander in the worst, 
And you, whom once I lov’d so well, 
Thro' you, my life will bfc accurst.* 

I spoke with heart, and heat and-force, 

I shook her breast with vague alarms— 
Like torrents from a mountain source 
We rush’d intQ each other’s arms. ^ 


VI. 

We parted; sweetly gleam’d the stars, 

’ And sweet the vapour-braided blue, 
Low breezes fann’d the belfry bars, 

As homeward by the church I drew. 
The very graves appear’d to smile, 

So fresh they rose in shadow’d swells ' 
* Dark porch,’ I said, * and sileht aisle, 
There comes a sound of marriage bells.' 


< 

THE VISION OF SIN. 

i. 


\ 

t- 


I had a vision when the night Was late: 

A youth came riding toward a palace-gate. 
He rode a horse with wings,' that would 
have flown, lr 

But that his heavy rider kept him down. 
And from the palace came a child of sin, 
And took him by the curls, and led Mm in, 
Where sat a coippnny with heated eyes, 
Expecting when a fountain should arise: 

A sleepy light upon their brows and Hgd— 
As when the sun, d crescent of edtpsfe 
Dreams over lake and lawn, and isles drift, 
capes— 

Suffused them, sitting, Iving, languid ‘ 
shapes, ’ 

By heaps of gourds, and skins bf wine, . 
and piles of grapes. i 1 


Then methought I heard a mmsm tstmiS 
Gathering up from all the lower ground' 


(knowing In to where they sit assenfbled 
Low vablptudus mtisic winding trembled, 
(Vov’n in circles: they that heard it sigh’d, 
Panted hand-itt-hind- with (aces pale? 
Swung themselves, and in low tones re¬ 
plied; 

Till the fountain spouted, showering wide 
Sleet of diamond-drift and pearly hail; 
Then the music toudt’d the gatesand died; 
Rose again from where it seem’d Jo fail, 
Storm’d in orbs of song, a growing gale 
Till thronging in and in, to where they 
/ waited, 

M 'twere a hundred-throated nightingale, 
The strong tempestuous tret^p throbb'd 
and palpitated; 

Ran into its giddiest whirl of sound, 
Caught the sparkles, and in circles, 
Purple gauzes, golden hazes, liquid mazes, 
Flung the torrent rainbow round: 

Then they started from their places, 
Moved with violence, changed in hue, 
Caught each other with wild grimaces, 
Half-invisible to tbe view, 

Wheeling with precipitate paces 
To the melody, till they flew, 

Hair, and eyes, and limlw, and faces, 
/wisted hard in fierce embraces, 

Like to Furies, like to Graces, 

Dash’d together in blinding dew: 

Till, kill’d with some luxurious agony, 
The nerve-dissolving melody 
Flutter’d headlong from the sky. 


And then I look’d up toward a mountain- 
tract, * 

That girt the region with high cliff and 
lawn: 

J saw that every morftlng, far withdrawn 
weyond the t^rkness and the cataract, 
God made Himself an awful rose of dawn, 
Unheeded: jind detaching, fold by fold, 
From thqse still heights, and, slowly 
drawing near, 

A Vapour heavy, hueless, formless, cold, 
Ipune floating on for many a month and 

LhJST and t thought I would have 
" spoken. 


And warn’d that trutdmkti ere it grew tdo 
late i 

But, as in dreibhs,*I could not Mini 
was broken, 

When that cold vapour touch'd the palace 
gate. 

And link’d again. I saw within thy Mad 

A gray and gap-tootii’d man as lead as 
death, 

Who slowly rode across a wither’d heath, 

And lighted at a ruin’d inn, and said: 


‘ Wrinkled ostler, grim and thin I 
Here is custom come yout way ; 
Take my brute, and lead him in, 

Stuff his ribs with mouldy hay. 

' Bitter barmaid, waning fast! 

See that sheets are on my bed ; 
What! the flower of life is past: 

It is long before you wed. 

I Slip-shod waiter, lank and sour, 

At the Dragon on (he heath I 
I-ct us have a quiet hour, 

Let us hob-and-nob with Death. 

I I am old, but let me drink; 

Bring-me spices, bring me wine; 

I remember, when t think, 

That my youth was half divine. 

Wine is good for shrivell’d lips, 

When a Jilankct wraps the day, 
When the rotten woodlahd drips, 

And the leaf is stamp'd in day. 

‘ Sit thee down, and have no shame, 
Cheek by jowl, and knee by kticei 
What care I for any name ? 

What for order or degree ? 

* Let me screw thee up a peg: 

Let me loose thy tongue with winei 
Callcst thou that thing a leg? 

Which is thinnest ? thine or mine ? 

'Thou shall not be saved by workai 
Thou hast been a tinner too; 

Ruin’d tranks on wither'd forks; 
Empty scarecrows, I and you I 




THE VISION OF SIN. 


1» 


‘ fill the cop, and HU the can: 

Have a rouse before the mom: 
Every moment dies a, man, 

Every moment one is bom. 

‘ We are men of ruin’d blood; 

Therefore comes It we are wise. 

Fish are we that love the mud, 

'Rising to no fancy-flies. 

* Name aryj fame I to fly sublime - 
Thro’ the cqprts, the camps, the 
schools. 

Is to be the ball of Time, 

Bandied by the hands of fools. 

1 Friendship !—to be two in one— 

Let the canting liar pack I 
Well I know, when I am gone, 

Mow she mouths behind my back. 

‘Virtue 1—to be good and just— 

Every heart, when sifted well, 

Is a clot of warmer dust, 

Mix’d with cunning sparks of hell. 

‘ O 1 we two as well can look 
Whited thought and cleanly life 
As the priest, above his book 
Leering at his neighbour's wife. 

1 Fill the cup, and fill the can: 

Have a rouse before the morn : 
Every moment dies a man, 

Every moment one is bom? 

1 Drink, and let the parties rave: 

They are fill’d with idle spleen } 
Rising, falling, like a wave, 

For they know not what they mean. 

‘ He that roars for liberty 

Faster binds a tyrant’s power; 

And the tyrant's cruel glee 
Forces on the freer hour. 

' Fill the can, and fill the cup: 

All the windy ways of men 
Are but dust that rises up. 

And is lightly laid again. 


‘ Greet her with applausive breath. 
Freedom, gaily doth she tread ^ 

In her right a civic wreath. 

In her left a human head. 

‘ No, I love not what is new; 

She is of an ancient house: 

And I think we know the hue 
Of that cap upon her brows. 

‘ Let hSr go 1 her thirst she slakes 
Where the bloody conduit runs, 
Then her sweetest meal she makes 
On the first-bom of her sons. 

‘ Drink to fofty hopes that cool— 
Visions of a perfect State: 

Drink we, last, the public fool, 
Frantic love and frantic hate. 

‘ Chant me now some wicked stave, 
Till thy drooping courage rise, 
And the glow-worm of the grave 
Glimmer in thy rheumy eyes. 

• Fear not thou to loose thy tongue j 

Set thy hoary fancies free ; 

What is loathsome to the young 
Savours well to thee and me. 

• Change, reverting to the years, 

When thy nerves could understand 
What there is in loving tears, a 
And the warmth of hand in hand. 

, o 

• Tell me tales of thy firsj love— 

April hopes, the fools of chance ; 
Till the graves begin to move, 

And the dead begin to dance. 

‘ Fill the can, and fill the cup: 

All the windy ways of men „ 
Are but dust that rises up, o 
And is lightly laid again, o 

■ Trooping from their mouldy dens 
The chap-fallen circle spreads: 

I Welcome, fellow-citizens, o 
Hollow hearts and empty beads t 


THE VISION OF SIN. 


- are bones, and what of that? 
very bee, however fall, 
ied found with flesh and fat, 
bat modell’d on a skulL 


th is king, and Vivat Rex I 
nod a measure on the stones, 
dam—if I know your sex, 
From the fashion of your bones. 


No, I cannot praise the fire 
i In your eye—nor yet your lip: • 

Ml the more do I admire 
Joints of cunning workmanship. 

Lo! God’s likeness—the ground-plan— 
Neither modell’d, glazed, no# framed : 
luss me, thou rough sketch of man, 

Far too naked to be shamed ! 

Drink to Fortune, drink to Chance, 
While we keep a little breath 1 
)rink to heavy Ignorance 1 
llob-and-nob with brother Death ! 

Thou art mazed, the night is long. 

And the longer night is near: 
liVhat 1 I am not all os wrong 
. As a bitter jest is dear. 

^ Vouthful hopes, by scores, to all, 

When the locks are crisp and curl'd ; 
Unto me my maudlin gall 
j And my mockeries of the world. 

‘ h ill the cttf, and fill the can: 

Mingle madness, mingle scorn 1 
Dregs of life, ind lees of man : • 

Yet we will not^ic forlorn.’ 


V. 


The voice grew faint ^ there came a 
further change: 

Once more uprise the mystic mountain- 


mpge: 

Beliyr were men and horses pierced with 
i worm#, 

pud slowly quickening into lower forms; 
“ pharos and scurf of salt, and scum of 


droA, 

plash qf rains, and refuse patch’d 
with morn. 


m 


Then soflie one ipake: 'Behold I it was 
a crime 

Of sense avenged by sense that wore with 
time.’ 

Another said: 'The crime of senrf 
became 

The crime of malice, and is equal blame.’ 

And one: * lie had not wholly quench'd 
his power j • 

A little grain of conscience made him 
sour.’ # 

At last I heard a voice upon the slope 

Cry to the suftmit, ' Is there any hope ?' 

To which an answer peal'd from that high 
land, 

Hut in a tongue no man could understand; 

And on the glimmering limit far with¬ 
drawn 

God made Himself an awful rose of dawn. 


TO-, 

AFTER READING A LIFE AND LETTERS. 

1 Cursed be he dint moves my hones,' 

Hhaktif'tart t Kfitafh. 

You might have won the l’oet’s name, 

If such lie worth the winning now, 
And gain'd a laurel for your brow 
Of sounder leaf than I can claim; 

Hut you have made the wiser choice, 

A life that moves to gracious ends 
Thro’ trooig of unrccording friends, 

A Heedful life, a silent voice: 

And you have miss'd the irreverent doom 
Of those that wear the I’oet's crown : 

1 lereaftcr, neither knave nor clown 
Shall hold their orgies at your tomb. 

For now the Poet cannot die, 

Nor leave his music os of old, 

But round him ere he scarce tie cold 
Begins the scandal and the cty: 

‘ Proclaim the faults he would not show 
Break lock and seal: betray the trust: 
Keep nothing sacred: 'Us but just 
The many-headed beast should Know.’ 



to x. l., off dri fkA vets rtf gkeecx. 


■m _ 

Aft shameless I for He did blit ting 


A tong that pleased us from its worth; 
No public lift was his on eirth, 

.No blazon'd statesman he, nor king. 

He gave the people of his best *. 

His worst he kept, his best he gave. 

„ My Shakespeare’s curse on clown ohd 
knave 

Who will not let his ashes rest 1 

Who ittake it teem more sweet to be 
The little life of bank and brier, 

The bird that pipes his tone desire 
And dies unheard within his tree, 

Thai! he that warbles long and loud 
And drops at Glory’s temple-gates, 

Tor whom the carrion vulture waits 
To tear his heart before the crowd ! 


TO E. L., ON HIS TRAVELS 
, IN GREECE. 

Illyrian woodlands, echoing fails 
Of water, sheets of summer glass, 

The long divine Penelan pass, 

The vast Akrokeraunian walls, 

Jomohrit, Athos, all things fair, 

With such a pencil, such a pen, 

You shadow forth to distant men, 

I reatjl and felt that I was there: 

And jtrust me while I turn'd the page, 
And track’d you still on classic ground, 
I grew in gladness till I found 

My spirits in the golden age. 

For me the torrent ever pour'd 
And glisten'd—here and there alotie 
The broad-limb'd Gods at random 
thrown 

By fountain-urns)—and Naiads oar’d 

A glimmering shoulder under gloom 
Of cavern pillars j on the swell 
The silver lily heaved and fell; 

And madjr a slope was rich In bloom 


From him that on the mountain lea"-. 
By dancing rivulets fed hisfladcs • 
To hiin who sat upon the roars. 

And fluted to the morning sea* 


Bkeak, break, break, 

On thy cold gray stones, Q Sea I 
And I would that my tongue could utier 
The thoughts that arise in me. 

0 well for the fisherman's boy, 

That he shouts with his sister at play! 
O well for the sailor lad, 

That he sings in his boat on the bay I 

And the stately ships go oh * 

To their haven under the hill J 
But O for the touch of a vanish’d hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still I 

Break, break, break, 

At the foot of thy crags, O Sea! 

But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me. 

THE POET’S SONG. 

The rain had fallen, the Poet arose, . I 
lie pass'd by the town and out of the 
street, 

A light wind blew from the gates of the 
sun, 

And waves of shadow went over the 
wheat, 

And he sat him down in a '.onely place, 
And chanted a melody loud and sweet. 
That made the wild-swan pause in her 
cloud, 

And the lark drop down at his feet. 

The swallow stop! as he hunted the fly, 
The snake slipt under t. spray, 

The wild hawk stood with the down on 
his beak, 

And stared, with his foot on the prey, 
And the nightingale thought, ‘I hairej 
sung many songs, , 

But never a one so gay, j 

For he sings of what the woiid will brf 
When the years have died away.’ 
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AND OTHER POEMS. 


EfcOCH ARDEN. 

>ng line* of cliff breaking havejeft a 
chasm; 

id in the chasm ore foam and yellow 
j sands; 

tyond, red roofs about a narrow wharf 
(duster; then a moulder'd chgrch ; and 
higher 

long street climbs to one tall-tower’d 
mill; 

ad high in heavet) behind it a gray down 
'ith Danish barrows; and a hardwood, 
f autumn nutters haunted, flourishes 
reep in a cuplike hollow of the down. 

Here op this beach a hundred years ago, 
hree children of three houses, Annie Lee, 
he prettiest little damsel in the port, 
ltd Philip Ray the miller’s only son, 
md Enoch Arden, a rough sailor's lad 
Ude orphan by a winter shipwreck, play'd 
Lmong the waste and lumber of the shore, 
lard coils of cordage, swarthy fishing-nets, 
Lnchors of rusty fluke, and boats up- 
dr^rn; 

ind built their castles of dissolving sand 
To watch them overflow’d, or followingtfip 
tad flying the white breaker, daily left 
fhe little footprift daily wash’d away. 


A narrow cave ran in beneath the cliff: 
n this the children flay’d at keeping 
house. 


Snoch was holt one day, Philip the next, 
iVhile Annie still was mistress; but at 
* (ima* 

Snoch would hold possession for a week: 
This is my house and this my little wife.’ 
Mine toe’ said Philip 'turn and turn 

L * b 2 It 

when, If tney quarrell’d, Enoch stronger- 
' made 


Was master: then would Philip, hi* b}p% 
eyes 

All flooded with the helpless wrath of 
tears, • 

Shriek out ‘4 hate you,'Enoch,’ and it 
this 

The little wife would weep for company. 
And pray them not to quarrel for hit 
sake, 

And say she would be little wife to both. 

But when the dawn of rosy childhood 
past, s 

And the new warmth qf life's ascending! 
sun 

Was felt by either, cither fixt his heart 
On that one girlj and Enoch spoke hh^ 
love. 

But Philip loved in silence ; and the girl 
Seem'd kinder unto Philip than to him ) 
llut she loved Enoch; tho’ she knew if 
not, 

And wotdd if ask'd deny it. Enoch set 
A purpose evermore before his eyes, 

To hoard all savings to the uttermost, * 
To purchase his own boat, and make a 
home 

Ft>r Annie; and so prosper'd that at last 
A luckier or a bolder fisherman, 

A carefuller in peril, did not breathe 
For leagues along that breaker-beaten 
coast 

Than Enoch. Likewise had he served a 
year 

On board a merchantman, and made 
himself 

Full sailor; and he thrice had pluck'd a 
life 

From thedreadsweep of thedown-stream- 
ing seas: 

And all men look’d upon him favourably t 
And ere be touch'd his one-and-twentieth 
May * 
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He purchased his own boat, and made a 
home 

For Annie, neat and nestlike, halfway up 
The narrow street that clamber’d toward 
the mill. 

Then, on a golden autumn eventide, 
The younger people making holiday, 
JVith bag and sack and basket, great and 
spall, 

Went nutting tp the hazels. ^ Philip stay’d 
(His father lying sick and needing him) 
An hour behind; but as'he climb’d the hill, 
Just where the prone edge of the wood 
began 

To feather toward the hollow, saw the 
pair, 

Enoch and Annie, sitting hand-in-hand. 
His large gray eyes and weather-beaten 
, face 

All-kindled by a still and sacred fire, 
That bum'd as on an altar. Philip look’d, 
And in their eyes and faces read his doom; 
Then, as their faces drew together, 

, groan’d, 

And slipt aside, and like a wounded life 
Crept down into the hollows of the wood; 
There, while the rest were loud in merry¬ 
making, 

Had his dark hour unseen, and rose and 
i past 

Bearing a lifelong hunger in his heart. 

So these were wed, and'merrily rarg 
the bells, 

And merrily ran the years, seven happy 
years, 

Seven happy years of health and com¬ 
petence, 

And mutual love and honourable toil; 
With children ; first a daughter. In him 
woke, 

With his first babe’s first cry, the noble 
wish 

To save all earnings to the uttermost, 
And give his child a better bringing-up 
Than his had been, or hers; a wish re¬ 
new’d, 

When two? yean after came a boy to be 
The rosy idol of her solitudes, 


While Enoch was abroad onwrathfulseili, 
Or often journeying landward; fife in truth 
Enoch’s white horse, and Enoch’s ocean- 
0 spoil 

In ocean-smelling osier, and his face, 
Rough-redden’d with a thousand winter 
gales, 

Not only to the market-cross were known, 
But in the leafy lanes behind the down. 

Far ai the portal-warding lion-whelp, 

And peacock-yewtree of the lonely Hall, I 
Whose Friday fare was Enoch’s minister-^ 
ing. 'a® 


Then Viame a change, as all things 
human change. 

Ten miles to northward of the narrow port 

Open’d a larger haven: thither used 

Enoch at times to go by land or sea; 

And once when there, and clambering on 
a mast 

In harbour, by mischance he slipt and 
fell: 


A limb was broken when they lifted 
him; 

And while he lay recovering there,, his 
wife 

Bore him another son, a sickly one: : 

Another hand crept too across his trade 
Taking her bread and theirs: and on him 
fell, 

Altho’ a grave and staid God-fearing 
man, * 

Yet lying thus inactive, doubt and gloom. 
He seem’d, as in a nightmare of the night, 
To see his children lea’ing evermore 
I»w miserable lives of hand-to-mouth, 
And her, he loved, a beggar: then he ' 
pray’d c 

' Save them from this, whatever comes to 
me.’ o 


And while he pray’d, the master, of that 
ship 

Enoch had served in, heariag his mis¬ 
chance, 

Came, for he knew the man and valutr’ 
him. 

Reporting of his vessel China-bound, 

And wanting yet a boatswain. Would 
he go? 
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t W ere men; weeks befor^'she 
jail’d, 

d from this port. Would Enoch 
have the place ? * 

i Enoch all at once assented to it, 
fencing at that answer to his prayer. 

■ So now that shadow of mischance 
P appear'd 

po graver than as when some little cloud 
Cuts off the fiery highway of the sun, 
find isles a light in the offing: yet the 
wife— 

hen he was gone—the children—what 
to do? , 

ITren Enoch lay long-pondering on his 
plans; 

To sell the boat—and yet he loved her 
well— 

llow many a rough sea had he weather'd 
in her! 

lie knew her, as a horseman knows his 
horse— 

And yet to sell her—then with what she 
brought 

Buy goods and stores—set Annie forth 
in trade 

all that seamen needed or their 
wives— 

S6 might she keep the house while he 
was gone. 

Should he not trade himself out yonder ? 

go* 

This voyage more than once ? yea twice 
or thfice— • 

As oft as needed—last, returning rich, 
Become the masffir of a larger craft. 

With fuller profits lead an easier life, 
Have all his pretty young ones educated, 
And pass his days iff peace among his 
own. 


|ph 


Thu*Enoch in his heart determined all: 
TBen movinf homeward came on Annie 
pall, 

luising the sickly babe, her latest-bom. 
torward she started with a happy ciy, 
aid laid the feeble infant in his arms; 
khom Eiftch took, and handled all his 
' limbs. 


* * 

Appraised his weight and fondled father¬ 
like, 

But had no heart tff break his purposes 
To Annie, till the morrow, when he spolc*. 

Then first since Enoch's golden ring 
had girt 

Her finger, Annie fought against his wilt; 
Yet not with brawling opposition she, 
But manifold entreaties, many a tear, 
Many a sad kiss by day by nigflt renew’d 
(Sure that all evil woulckcome out of it) 
Besought him, supplicating, if he cared 
For her or his dear children, not to go. 
lie not for his own self caring hut her, 

1 Icr and her children, let her plead in vain; 
So grieving held his will, and bore it thro'. 

For Enoch parted with his old sea- 
friend, * 

Bought Annie goods and stores, and set 
his hand 

To fit their little streetward sitting-room 
With shelf and corner for the goods and 
stores. 

So all day long till Enoch's last at home, 
Shaking their pretty cabin, hammer and 
axe, 

Auger and saw, while Annie seem’d to 
hear 

Her own death-scaffold raising, shrin'd 
and rang, 

Till this was ended, and his careful 
han<t— 

The space was narrow,—having order'd 
all 

Almost as neat and close as Nature packs 
Iler blossom or her seedling, paused; 
ami he, 

Who needs would work for Annie to the 
last, 

Ascending tired, heavily slept till mom. 

And Enoch faced this morning of fare¬ 
well 

Brightly and boldly. All his Annie’s fears, 
Save, as his Annie’s, were a laughter to 
him. 

Yet Enoch as a brave.God-feapng man 
Bow’d himself down, and in that mystery 
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®bw God-ln-mao is one with man-ta- 

God, 

FfejM (br a blessing <ra bis wife an4 babes 
fame to him: and then he mid 
‘ Annie, this voyage by the grace of God 
Wijl bring fair weather yet to all of ns. 
Keep a clean hearth and a clear firp for me, 
fpr 11} be back, my girl, before you 

krone it.’ 

Then }jght)y rocking baby’s cradle ‘ and 
he; 

TO* pretty, puny, weakly ljttle one,— 
Nay—for I love him all the better for it— 
God bless him, he shall sit upon my knees 
And I will tell him tales of foreign parts, 
And make b)m mefry, when I come home 
again. 

Come, Annie, come, cheer up before I go.’ 

pHim running on thus hopefully she 
heard, 

And almost hoped herself; but when he 
turn'd 

The current of his talk to graver things 
In tailor fashion roughly sermonizing 
On providence and trust in Heaven, she 
heard, 

Heard and not heard him )sas the village 
girl, 

Who sets her pitcher underneath the 
spring, 

Musing on him thnt used to fill it for her. 
Hears and not hears, and lets it overflow. 

At length she spoke 'Ck. Enoch, you 
are wise j * 

And yet for all your wisdom well know l 
That I shall look upon your face no more.' 

'Well then,’ said Enoch,' I shall look 
OT yours. 

Annie, the ship I sail in passes here 
(Ha named the day) get you a seaman's 
' glass. 

Spy out my bee, and laugh at all your 
fears, 1 

Put when the last of those last moments 
came, 

'Annia, ay girl, cheer up, be comforted, 
lw bnbih nnd til} I seme win 


Keo everything shipshape, fpr I must go. 
And fear no more for me j or if you feai ' 
Cast all your cares on God; thaf ancjtof 
. holds. 

Is He not yonder in those uttermost 
Parts of the morning? if I gee to these 
Can I go from Him ? and the sea is Hi* 
The sea is Hi*: He made it.’ 

Enoch rose, 

Cast h,s strong arms about his drooping 
wife, 

And kiss'd his wonder-stricken little ones | 
Hut for the third, the sickly one, whpslc^.l 
After a night of feverous wakefulness, 
When Afttie would have raised him 
* Enoch said 

* Wake him not; let him sleep; how 
should the child 

Remember this?’ and kiss’d him in his 
cot. 

But Annie from her baby’s forehead ciipt 
A tiny curl, and gave it: this he kept 
Thro’ idl his future; but now hastily 
caught 

His bundle, waved his hand, and went 
his way. 

She when the day, that Enodh 
mention’ll, came, 

Borrow’d a glass, but all in vain: perhaps 
She could not fix the glass to suit her eye; 
Perhaps her eye was dim, hand tremulous j 
She saw him not: and while »e stood on 
deck 

Waving, the moment and the vessel pas). 

I'-v’n to titc last dip of the vanishing sail 
Site watch'd it, and departed weeping ipr 
him; t 

Then, tho' she mourn’d his absence as his 
grave. 

Set her sad wj|l no }css to chime with his, 
But throve not in her trade, 'not being two 
To barter, nor compensating>the want 
By shrewdness, neither capable 
Nor asking overmuch and takin 
And still foreboding * what wou 
•ay?’ * 

For more than once, in days at 
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protore, had the add her wary for 
less 

Than #hat the gave in baying what she 
sold: 

• She foil’d and sadden’d knowing it ;*and 
thus. 

Expectant of that news which never came, 
Gain’d for her own a scanty sustenance, 
And lived a life of silent melancholy. 

Mow the third child was sick Ij-bom 
and grew 

Yet sicklier, tho’ the mother cared for it 
jhAVith all a mother’s care: nevertheless, 
whether her business often call'd her from 

it, 

Or thro’ the want of what it needed most, 
Or means to pay the voice who best could 
tell 

What most it needed—howsoe’er ft was, 
After a lingering,—ere she was aware,— 
Like the caged bird escaping suddenly, 
The little innocent soul flitted away. 

In that same week when Annie buried 
it, 

Philip’s true heart, which hunger'd for her 
peace 

0 . (Since Enoch |pft he had not look’d upon 
her), 

Stnote him, os having kept aloof so long. 

1 Surely,’ said Philip, ‘ I may see her now. 
May he some little comfort |’ therefore 
went, 

Past 1 thro’ (he solitary room in front, 
Paused for a moment at an inner door. 
Then struck it thrice, and, no one opening, 
Enter’d; but Anna, seated with her grief, 
Fresh from the burial of her little one, 
Cared not to look on any human face, 

But tam’d her own totrard the wall and 
wept 

Then Philip standing up said folteringly 
‘ Annie* I came to ask a favour of you.’ 

fio spok^i the passion in her moan’d 


Li 


i one so sad and to forlorn 
tCK ami "half abash’d hunt yet unask'd, 
JUfbaahihipeas and tenderness at war, 
lynl himself beside her, saying to her I 
T 


*1 AaS to speak to you of what he 
Mth’dt 

Enoch, your huabagd: I have ever said 
You chose the best among us—a straw 
man: * ” 

For where he fixt his heart he set hit hand 
To do the thing he will'd, and bore it thro*. 
And wherefore did he go this weary wan 
And leave you lonely? not to see tire 
world— 

For pleasure ?—nay, but for (he where¬ 
withal ( 

To give his babes a better bringing-up 
Than his had been, or yours: that was 
his wish. 

And if he come again, vext will he be 
To find the precious triorning hours were 
lost. 

And it would vex him even in his grave, 
If he could know his babes were running 
wild 

Like colts about the waste. So, Annie, 
now— 

Have we not known each other all our 
lives ? 

I do beseech you by the love you bear 
1 Tim and his children not to say me nay— 
For, if you will, when Enoch comet again 
Why then he shall repay me—if you will, 
Annie—for I am rich and well-to-do. 
Now let me put the boy and girl to school: 
This is the favour that I came to ask. ’• 


Then Annie with her browl against the 
0 wall s 

Answer'd 'I cannot look you In the face, 
I seem so foolish and so broken down. 
When you came in my sorrow broke me 
down; * 

And now I think your kindness breaks 
me down j » 

But Enoch lives; that is borne In on met 
He will repay you: money can be repaid { 
Not kindness such as yours.' 

And Philip ask’d 
‘Then yon will let met Annie?’ 

There the tnni'd. 
She rate, and fixt her swimming eyre upon 
him, * 

B 
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' And dwelt a moment on hie kindSjr face, 
Then calling down a blessing on his head 
Caught at his hand, and wrung it passion- 
. *tety, , 

And past into the little garth beyond/ 

So lifted up in spirit he moved away. 


Going we know not where: and so- tej 
years, 

Since Enqph left his hearth and nativi 
. land, 

Flea forward, and no news of Enocl 
came. 


t Then Philip put the boy and girl to 
school, 

And bought then! needful books, and 
everyway, 

Like one who does his dutyeby his own. 
Made himself theirs; and tho’ for Annie’s 
sake, 

Fearing the lazy gossip of the port, 

He oft denied his .heart his dearest wish, 
And seldom crost her threshold, yet he 
sent 

Gifts by the children, garden-herbs and 
• fruit, ’ 

The late and early roses from his wall, 

Or conics from the down, and now and 
then, 

With some pretext of fineness in the meal 
To save the offence of charitable, flour 
From his tall mill that whistled on the 
waste. 

But Philip did not fathom Annie’s 
mind: 

Scarce could the woman when he came 
“ upon her, 

(jut of full heart and boundless gratitude 
Light on a broken word to thank him 
with. * 

But Philip was her children's all-in-all; 
From distant corners of the street they 
ran 

To greet his hearty welcome heartily; 
Lords pf his house and of his mill were 
. ‘beyj 

Worried his passive ear with petty wrongs 
Or' pleasures, hung upon him, play'd With 
him 

And call’d him Father Philip. Philip 
gain'd 

As Enoch lost; for Enoch seem’d to them 
Uncertain as a vision or a dream. 

Faint as p figure seen in early dawn 
Down at'the far ad of an avenue. 


It chanced one evening Annie’schildrei 
long'd 

To go with others, nutting to the wood, 

And Annie would go with them; thei 
they begg’d 

For Father Philip (as they call'd him) too 

Him, like the working bee in blossom 
dust, 

Blanch'd With his mill, they found; am 
* saying to him 

1 Come with us Father Philip' be denied 

But when the children pluck’d at him t< 
’ g°- 

He laugh’d, and yielded readily to thei 
wish, 

For was not Annie with them ? and the] 
went. 


But after scaling half the weary down 
Just where the prone edge of the worn 
began * 

To feather toward the hollow, all her fore 
Fail’d her; and sighing, 1 Let me rest' sh 
said: 


So Philip rested with her well-content; 
While all the younger ones with jubilan 
cries * 

Broke from their elders, and tumultuousl; 
Down thro’ the whitening nazels made i 
plunge 

To the bottom, and dispersed, and ben 
or broke 

The lithe reluctart boughs to tear away 
Their tawny clusters, crying to each othc 
And calling, here and there, about tb 
wood. 


But Philip sitting at her tie forgot 
Her presence, and remember’d one darl 
hour j 

Herein this wood, when like a Wound! 

life . I 

He crept into the shadow: at hat hesaic 
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noting his honest forehead, 'Lfiten, 
^ Annie, 

How merry they are down yonder in the 
wood. a 

Tired, Annie?’ for she did not speak a 
word. 

■Tired ?' but her face had fall'n upon her 
hands; 

At which, as with a kind of anger in him, 
‘The ship was lost,’ he said, ‘the ship 
was lost! 0 

No more of that! why should you kill 
yourself 

SAd make them orphans quite?’ And 
Annie said 

■ I thought not of it: but—? know not 
why— * 

Their voices make me feel so solitary.' 

Then Philip coming somewhat closer 
spoke. 

1 Annie, there is a thing upon my mind, 
And it has been upon my mind so long, 
That tho’ I know'not when it first came 
there, 

I know that it will cut at last. O Annie, 
It is beyond all hope, agpinst all chance. 
That he who left you ten long years ago 
Should still be living; well then—let me 
speak: 

I grieve to see you poor and wanting help: 

I cannot help you as I wish to do 
Unless—yiey say that women are so 
quick— 

Perhaps yoi^ know what I would have 
you know— 

I wish you for i..y wife. 1 fain would 
prove 

A father to your children : I do think 
They love me as a father : I am sure 
That I love them as if they were mine 
own; v 

>d I'believe, if you were fast my wife, 
rat after all'these sad uncertain years, 
b might c be still as happy as God 
\ grants 

> any ofJiis creatures. Think upon it: 

' t am well-todo—no kin, no care, 
burtheU, save my care for you and 
yours: 


And we have known each other all our 
lives, 

And I have loved"you longer than you 
know.’ , 

* 

Then answer’d Annie; tenderly she 
spoke: 

' You have been as God’s good angel 'ft 
our house. 

God bleSs you for it, God reward you foi 
it. ’ 

Philip, with*something happier than my. 
self. 

Can one love twice? can you be ever 
loved 

As Enoch was? what is it that you ask ?’ 

‘ I am content’ he answer’d ‘ to be loved 
A little after Enoch.’ ‘ 0 ’ she cried, 
Scared as it were, ‘dear Philip, wait a' 
while: ' ’ 

If Enoch, comes*—but Enoch will not 
come— 

Yet wait a year, a year is not so long; 
Surely 1 shall be wiser in a year: 

O wait a little I’ Philip sadly said 
' Annie, as I have waited all my life 
I well may wait a little.’ ‘Nay* she 
cried 

‘ I am bound: you have my promise—in 
a year: 

Will you not bide your year as 1 bjle 
mine?’ ^ 

And Philip answer’d ‘ I will bide my 
year.' 

Here both were mute, till Philip glanc¬ 
ing up • 

Beheld the dead Aame of the fallen day 
Pass from the Danish barrow overhead; 
Then fearing night and chill for Annie, 
rose 

And sent his voice beneath him thro’ the 
* wood. 

Up came the children laden with their 
spoil; 

Then all descended to the port, and there 
At Annie's door be paused and gave his 
hand, > , 

Saying gently 'Annie, when I, spoke to 
you, 
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That wm your how of weakness. I was 
, wrong, 

I An always bound to you, but you are 

• free.' 

Then Annie weeping answer’d ‘I am 
bond.’ 

•She spoke; and in one moment as it 
were, 

While yet the went about hef household 

ways, 

Ev'n as she dwelt upon his latest words, 
That he had loved her longer than she 
knew, 

That autumn into autumn Bash'd again, 
And there he stood once more before her 
face, 

Claiming her promise. ‘Is it a year?’ 
she ask'd. 

‘ Yes, if the nuts’ he said * be ripe again: 
Come out and see.’ But she,—she put 
him off— 

So much to look to—such a change—a 
month— 

Give her a month—she knew that she was 
bound— 

A month—no more. Then Philip with 
his eyes 

Full of that lifelong hunger, and his voice 
Shaking a little like a drunkard’s hand, 

• Take your own time, Annie, take your 
t own time.’ 

And Annie could have wept for pity of 
him; 

And yet she held him on deYayingly 
With many a scarce-believable excuse, 
Trying his (ruth and his long-sufferance, 
Till half-another year had slip! away. 

By this the lasy gossips of the port, 

, Abhorrent of a calculation crest, 

Began to chafe as at a personal wrong. 

■ Some thought that Philip did but trifle 
with her; 

Some that she but held off to draw him on; 
j,. And others laugh'd at her and Philip ( 90 , 
As simple folk that knew not their own 
• minds, , 

And oae^ia when all evil fancies dung 
Like serpent eggs together, laughingly 


Would hint at worse in either. Hpr own 
son 7 

Was silent, tho’ he often look’d hit wish; 
But jvermore the daughter prest upon her 
To wed the man so dear to all of them 
And lift the household out of poverty; 
And Philip’s rosy face contracting grew 
Careworn and wan; and all these things 
fell on her 
Sharp as reproach. 


At last one night it chanced 
That Annie could cot sleep, but earnestly / 
Pray’d for a sign ‘ my Enoch is he gone ^ 
Then compass’d round by the blind wall 
of night 

Brook’d not the expectant terror of her 
heart, 

Started from bed, and struck herself a 
light, 

Then desperately seized the holy Book, 
Suddenly set it wide to find a sign, 
Suddenly put her finger on the text, 
‘Under the palm-tree.’- That was nothing 
to her: 

No meaning there: she closed the Bock 
and slept: 

When lo I her Enoch sitting on a height, l 
Under a palm-tree, over him the Sun: 

'He is gone,’ she thought, ‘ he is happy, 
he is singing 

Hosanna in the highest: yonder shines 
The Sun of Righteousness, and these be 
palms ' 

Whereof the happy people strewing cried 
"Hosanna in the highest !*’ Here she 
woke, P 

Resolved, sent for him and said wildly to 
him 

‘ There is no reason why we should not 
wed.’ 

‘ Then for God’s sake,’ he answer’d, ‘both 
our sokes, , , 

So you will wed me, let it be at once,’ 


So these were wed and merrily rang the 
bells, V 

Merrily rang the bells and they were wel 
But never merrily beat Annirik heart. J 
A footstep seem’d to foil beside her pea 
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knew not whence; a whisper alt her 
:~w tear, 

s knew'not what | nor loved ahe to be left 
t one at home, nor ventured out aldhe. 
IThat ail’d her then, that ere she enter’d, 
often 

[er hand dwelt lingeringly on the latch, 
earing to enter: Philip thought he knew: 
uch doubts and fears were common to 
her state, % 

eing with child : but when her child was 
bom, 

Rentier new child was as herself renew’d, 
new mother came about her 

a 

hen hergood Philip was her all-in-all, 
nd that mysterious instinct wholly died. 

And where was Enoch ? prosperously 
sail’d 

he ship ‘Good Fortune,’ tho’ at setting 
forth 

lie Biscay, roughly ridging eastward, 
shook 

nd almost overwhelm'd her, yet unvext 
le alipt across the summer of the world, 
len after a long tumble about the Cape 
id jtsqucnt interchange of foul and fair, 
n passing thro’ the summer world again, 
le breath of heaven came continually 
id sent her sweetly by the golden isles, 
11 silent in her oriental haven. 


There Enoch traded for himself, and 
bought 

mint monlters for the market of tllbse 
times, m 

gilded dragon, also, for the babes. 


Less lucky her home-voyage: at first 
indeed • 

iro’ many a fair sea-circle, day by day, 
srce-rockin£, her full-busted figure-head 
tied Vet the ripple feathering from her 

|n foUhSv’d calms, and then winds 
B variable, 

Kbafling, a long course of them; and 

r 


t as drove her under moonless 


• 

Till hard upon theory of 'breakers' came 
The crash of ruin, and the loss of all 
But Enoch and t6o others. Half the 
night, • , 

Buoy’d upon floating tackle and broken 
spars, 

These drifted, stranding on an isle at mom 
Rich, but the loneliest in a lonely sea. • 

No want was there ofhuman sustenance, 
Soft fruitage, mighty nuts, andWourishing 
root*; a • 

Nor save for pity was it hard to taka 
The helpless life so wild that it was tame, 
There in a seaward-gazing mountain-gorge 
They built, and thatch’d with leaves of 
palm, a hut, 

Half hut, half native cavern. So the 
three, 

Set in this Eden of all plenteousness, * 
Dwelt with eternal summer, ill-content. 

For one, the youngest, hardly more than 
boy, 

Hurt in that night of ‘sudden ruin and 
wreck, 

Lay lingering out a five-years’ dcath-in- 
life. 

They could not leave him. After he was 
gone, 

The two remaining found a fallen stem ; 
And Enoch'8 comrade, careless of himsllf, 
Fire-hollowing this in Indian fashion, fell 
Sun-stricken, and that other lived alone, 
fp those twfr deaths he read God’s warn¬ 
ing ‘wait.’ 

The mountain wooded to the peak, the 
lawns 

And winding glades high up like ways to 
Heaven, 

The slender coco’s drooping crown of. 
plumes, 

The lightning flash of Insect and of bird. 
The lustre of the long convolvuluses 
That coil’d around the stately stems, and 
ran ■, 

Ev'n to the limit of the land, the glows 
And glories of the broad belt of the worid. 
All these ha saw | but what h* fobs had 
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He could not Me, the kindly human face, 
Nor ever hear a kindly voice, but heard 
The myriad ahriek of wheeling ocean-fowl, 
The league-long roller thundering on the 
reef, 

The moving whisper of huge trees that 
branch’d 

iWid blossom’d in the zenith, or the sweep 
Of some precipitous rivulet to the wave, 
As down the shore he ranged, or all day 
loflg 

Sat often in theweaward-gaztog gorge, 

A shipwreck'd sailor, waiting for a sail: 
No soil from day to day, but every day 
The sunrise broken into scarlet shafts 
Among the palms and ferns and precipices; 
The blaze upon the waters to the east; 
The blaze upon his island overhead; 

The blaze upon the waters to the west j 
Ttffcn the great stars that globed them¬ 
selves in Heaven, 

The hollower-bellowing ocean, and again 
The scarlet shafts of sunrise—but no sail. 
» 

There often as he watch’d or seem'd to 
watch, 

So still, the golden lizard on him paused, 
A phantom made of many phantoms 
moved 

Before him haunting him, or he himself 
Mpvcd haunting people, thingsand places, 
known 

Far in a darker isle beyond the line; 

The Babes, their babble, Annie, the small 
house, 

The climbing street, the mill, the leafy 
lanes, 

The peacock-yewtree and the lonely Hall, 
The horse he drove, the boat he sold, the 
chill 

November dawns and dewy - glooming 
downs, 

-The gentle shower, the smell of dying 
leaves, 

And the low moan of leaden-colour’d seas. 

■ v 

Once likewise, in the ringing of his 
* ears, 

Tho’ fidnthr, merrily—fir and fir away— 
He heard the pealing of his parish hells; 


Th4i, tho’ he knew not wherefore, started/^ 
up * ’ % 

Shuddering, and when the ’beauteous, 
e hateful isle 

Return’d upon him, had not his poor heart 

Spoken with That, which being every¬ 
where 

Lets none, who speaks with Him, seem 
all alone. 

Surely the man had died of solitude. 


Thus over Enoch’s early-silvering head 
The sunny and rainy seasons came and 
went ** 

Year after year. His hopes to see his own, 
And pace the sacred old familiar fields, 
Not yet had perish’d, when his lonely 
doom 

Came suddenly to an end. Another ship 
(She wanted water) blown by baffling 
winds, 

Like the Good Fortune, from her destined 
■ t _ course, 

Stay’d by this isle, not knowing where 
she lay: 

For since the mate had seen at early dawn 
Across a break on the mist-wreathen isle 
The silent water slipping from the hills,' 
They sent a crew that landing burst awaj 
In search of stream or fount, and fill'd tKi 
shores 

With clamour. Downward from his 
mountain gorge 

Stept the long-hair’d long-bearded solitary, 
Brown, lqoking hardly human, strangely 
clad, 

Muttering trnd mumb..ng, idiotlike it 
seem’d. 

With inarticulate rage, and making signs 
They knew not wlflt: and yet he led the 
way 

To where the rivulets of swteet water ran; 
And ever as he mingled with the crew, 
And heard them talking, his fong-boundkm 
tongue 

Was loosen’d, till he made them under¬ 
stand ; * 4 

Whom, when their casks were fill’d thca 
took aboard: ° ^ 

And there the tale be utter'd brokenly, 
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Uted at first but more and More, 

_J ud melted all who listen’d to it: 

I clothes they ga ve him and Tree pass- 
| age home; a 

jut oft he work’d among the rest and 
j shook 

(is isolation from him. None of these 
Fame from his country, or could answer 
him, 

f question’d, aught of what he cared to 
know. • * 

Lnd dull the voyage was with long delays, 
'£c vessel scarce sea-worthy; but ever- 
, more 

I s'fehcy fled before the lary wind 
.ctutying, till beneath a clouSed moon 
le Hie a lover down thro’ all his blood 
)rew in the dewy meadowy morning- 
breath 

)f England, blown across her ghostly wall: 
And that same morning officers and men 
levied a kindly tax upon themselves, 
Pitying the lonely man, and gave him it: 
Then moving up the coast they landed hifit, 
Ev’n in that harbour whence he sail'd 
before. 

. / 

J There Enoch spoke no word to any one, 
tBut homeward—home—what home? had 
* he a home I 

IDs home, he walk'd. Bright was that 
■j afternoon, 

Sunny buj chill; till drawn thro' either 
chasm, 

Where eithrg haven open’d on the dcgps. 
Roll’d a sea-hare and whelm’d the world 
in gray; * 

Cut off the length of highway on before. 
And left but narrow breadth to left and 
right * 

Of wither’d holt or tilth or pasturage. 

the nigh-flaked tree the robin piped 
Tv eonsolate, and thro’ the dripping hue 
t dead wfight of the dead leaf bare it 
doftn: 

the drisxle grew, deeper the 

giftom; 

|as it seem’d, a great mist-blottedlight 
1 oR him, and he came upon the 
place. ! 


a i ’ 

Then down the long street having slowly 
stolen, « 

His heart foreshadowing all calamity, 

His eyes upon the stones, he reach’d tlje 
home 

Where Annie lived and loved him, and 
his babes 

In those far-off seven happy years weijjs 
* bom; 

But finding neither light nor murmur there 
(A bill of sale gleam'd thro’ the drizcle) 
crepk , 

Still downward thinking ‘dead or dead 
to me 1’ 

Down to the pool and narrow wharf he 
went, 

Seeking a' tavern which of old he knew, 
A front of timber-crost antiquity, 

So propt, worm-eaten, ruinously old, e 
He thought it must have gone; but he 
was gone 

Who kept it; and his widow Miriam 
Lane, , 

With daily-dwindling profits held the 
house ; 

A haunt of brawling seamen once, but now 
Stiller, with yet a bed for wandering men. 
There Enoch rested silent many days. 

But Miriam Lane was good and garru¬ 
lous, • 

Nor let him be, but often breaking in, 
Told him, with other annals of thegrort, 
Not knowifig—Enoch was so brown, so 
bow'd, 

So broken—all the story of his house. 

His baity’s death, her growing poverty, 
llow Philip put her little ones to school, 
And kept them in it^hii long wooing her, 
Her slow consent, and marriage, ami the 
birth 

Of Philip’s child: and o'er his counte¬ 
nance • 

No shadow past, nor motion: any one, 
Regarding, well had deem’d he felt the 
tale 

Lets than the teller: only when she closed 
‘ Enoch, poor man, was cast away and 
lost’ • 
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_ He, shaking hit gray head pathetically, 
Repeated mattering 'cut away and lost 
Again in deeper InwaM whispers 'lost 1 ’ 

* Bat Enoch yearn’d to aee her face 
again) 

‘ If l might look on her sweet face again 
And kn6w that she is happy,’ So the 
thought * 

Haunted and harass'd him, and drove 
Mm forth. 

At evening wheg the dull November day 
Wu growing duller twilight, to the Mil. 
There he sat down gazing on all below; 
There did a thousand memories roll upon 
Mm, 

Unspeakable for sadness. By and by 
The ruddy square of comfortable light, 
Far-blazing from the rear of Philip's 
b house, 

Allured him, u the beacon-blase allures 
The bird of passage, till he madly strikes 
Against it, and beats out his weary life. 

For Philip's dwelling fronted on the 
street, 

The latest house to landward j but be¬ 
hind, 

With one small gate that open’d on the 
waste, 

Flourish'd a little garden square and 
c wall'd: 

And in it throve an ancient evergreen, 

A yewtree, and all round it ran a walk 
Of shingle, and a walk divided it; 

But Enoch shunn’d the middle walk and 
stole 

Up by the well, behind the yew; and 
thence 

That which he better might have shunn’d, 
if grids ‘ 

Like his nave worse or better, Enoch 

saw. 

For cups add silver on the burnish'd 

board 

Sparkled and shone) so genial 'wu the 
> hearth: 

Agd on the right hand of the hearth he 
tarn * 

Philip, the slighted suitor of old times, 


Stoft, rosy, with his babe across hfy 
knees) % ■ ' 

And o’er her second father stoopba girl, * 
A later but a loftier Annie Lee, 

Fair-hair’d and tall, and from her lifted 
hand 

Dangled a length of ribbon and t ring 
To tempt the babe, who rear’d his creasy 
arms, 

Caught at and ever miss’d it, and they 
laugh'd) 

And on the left hand of the hearth he saw t 
The mother glancing often toward f 

babe, \jr/’ 

But turning now and then to speak with 
him, 

Her son, who stood beside her tall and 
strong, 

And saying that wMeh pleased Mm, for 
he smiled. 

Now when the dead man come to life 
. beheld 

His wife his wife no more, and saw the 
babe 

Hers, yet not his, upon the father’s knee, 
And all the warmth, the peace, the 
happiness, j 

And Ms own children tail and beautiful,/ 
And him, that other, reigning in his place, 
Lord of his rights and of his children’s 
love,— 

Then he, tho’ Miriam I-ane had. told him 
all, 

Beciuse things seen are mightier than 
things heard, 

Stagger’d and shook, howling the branch 
and fear'd 

To send abroad a shrill and terrible cry, 
WMch in one mordent, like the blast of 
doom, 

Would shatter all the happiness cf the 

hearth. ' 

% m 

He therefore turning softly like a tMef, 
Lest the hush shingle should grate under¬ 
foot, *• i 

And Ming all along the garden-wall, < 
Lett he should iwoon and tumble and ty, 
found. 
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to the gate, and open'd it, «tnd 
i mUteed, 

jfatty as a sick min’s chamber-door, 
' Behind him, and came out upon ^he 
waste. 

k 

And'there he would have knelt, but 
that his knees 

Were feeble, so that falling prone he dug 
His fingers* into the wet earth, and 
pray’d. a 

1 Too hard to bear I why did they take 
me thence? 

i f /tt>d Almighty, blessed Saviour, Thou 
1 Thop didst uphold me on my lenely isle, 
Uphold me, Father, in my loneliness 
A little longer 1 aid me, give me strength 
Not to tell her, never to let her know. 
Help me not to break in upon her peace. 
My children too! must I not speak to 
these? 

They know me not. I should betray 
myself. 

"Never: No father’s kiss for me—the girl 
So like her mother, and the boy, my 
, j son.’ 

ft There speech and thought and nature 
n fail’d a little, 

And he lay tranced; but when he rose 
and paced 

Back toward his solitary home again, 

AM down |ke long and narrow street he 
went 

Beating it in^ipon his weary brain, a 
As tho’ it were the burthen of a song,. 

• Not to tell her, ffever to let her know.’ 

He was not all unhappy. His resolve 
Upbore him, and firm faith, and ever¬ 
more 

Player from m living source within the 
mill, 

1 beating Op thro’ all the Utter world, 
r iountAis of sweet water in the sea, 

‘ " i a living souL ‘This miller’s 

V 

Miriam 'that you spoke about, 
•* fear that her fint husband 
Km?’ 





’Ay, ay, poor soul’ said Miriam, 'fear 
enow 1 , , 

If you could tell her you had seen him 
dead, 

Why, that would be her comfort)' ana 
he thought 

1 After the Laid has call’d me she shall 
know, 

I'wait His time,’ and Enoch set himself? 
Scorning an alms, toworkwherebytolive. 
Almost to all things could ha turn his 
hand* • a 

Cooper he was and carpenter, and wrought 
To make the boatmen fishing-nets, or 
help’d 

At lading and unlading the tall barks, 
That brought the stinted commerce of 
those days; 

Thus earn’d a scanty living for himself t 
Vet since he did but labour for himselft 
Work without hope, there was not life 
in-it 

Whereby the man could live; and as the 
year 

Roll'd itself round again to meet the day 
When Enoch had return'd, a languor 
came 

Upon him, gentle sickness, gradually 
Weakening the man, till he could do no 
more, 

But kept the house, his chair, and last his 
bed. • 

And Enoch bore his weakness cheerfully. 
For sure no gladlier does the stranded 
• wreck 

See thro’ the gray skirts of a lifting squall 
The boat that bears the hope of life 
approach 

To save the life despair’d of, than he saw 
Death dawning on him, and the elose of 
all. 

For thro’ that dawning gleam'd a kind¬ 
lier hope « 

On Enoch thinking ‘after I am gone, 

Then may she learn I lov’d her to the last.' 
He call'd aloud for Miriam Lane tad said 
< Woman, I have a secret—-only swear, 
Before I tap you—swear upon the hook 
Mot to rereel it, till yoa tee madead.' 
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‘Dead,'clamour'd the good womin, 'hear 
, him talk I 

I warrant, man, that we shall bring you 
round.’ 

'Swear' added Enoch sternly 'on the 
book.’ 

And on the book, half-frighted, Miriam 
' swore. 

Then Enoch rolling his grayeyesupon her, 
■Did you know Enoch Arden of this 
tgwn ?’ 

' Know him ?’ jhe said ‘.I knew him far 
away. 

Ay, ay, I mind him coming down the 
street; 

Held his head high, and cared for no man, 
he.’ 

Slowly and sadly Enoch answer’d her; 

‘ His head is low, and no man cares for 
• him. 

I think I have not three days more to live; 
I am the man.’ At which the woman gave 
A half-incredulous, half-hysterical cry. 
‘You Arden, you 1 nay,—sure he was a 
loot 

Higher than you be.’ Enoch said again 
' My God has bow’d me down to what I 
am; 

My grief and solitude have broken me j 
Nevertheless, know you that I am he 
Who married—but that name has twice 
1 been changed— 

I married her who married Philip Ray. 
Sit, listen.’ Then he told her of his 
voyage, 

His wreck, his lonelylife, his cojning back, 
His gazing in on Annie, his resolve, 

And how he kept it As the woman 
heard, 

Fast flow'd the current of her easy tears, 
While in her heart she yearn'd incessantly 
To rush abroad all round the little haven, 
Proclaiming Enoch Arden and his woes; 

, But awed and promise-bounden she for¬ 
bore. 

Saying only' See your bairns before you go I 
Eh, iet me fetch ’em, Arden,’ and arose 
Eager to bring them down, for Enoch 

bang 

A moment on her words, but then replied: 


feWoman, disturb me not now at tbpr^ 
last, ^ * * 

But let me hold my purpose till I die. 
SiLdown again; mark me and understand, 
While I have power to speak. I charge 


you now, , 

When you shall see her, tell her that I died 
Blessing her, praying for her, loving her; 
Save for the bar between loving her 
As when she laid her head beside my own. 
And fell my daughter Annie, whom I saw 
So like her mother, that my latest breath 
Was spent in blessing her and praying fotf 
her. : " 


And tell my son that 1 died blessing him. ‘ 
And say ti> Philip that I blest him too; 

He never meant us any thing but good. 

Hut if my children care to see me dead, 
Who hardly knew me living, let them 
come, 

I am their father j but she must not come, 
For my dead face would vex her after-life. 
And now there is but one of all my blood 
Who will embrace me in the world-to-be * 
This hair is his: she cut it off and gave it, 
And I have borne it with me all these 
years. 

And thought to bear it with me to my k . 

grave; , 

But now my mind is changed, for I shall 
see him, 

My babe in bliss: wherefore when I am 
gone, * 

Take, give her this, for it may comfort 

- s 

It will moreover be a token to her, 

That I am he.’ , 


He ceased; and Miriam Lane 
Made such a voluble answer promising all. 
That once again he roll'd his eyes upon 
her 

Repeating all he wish'd, and once again 
She promised. 


Then the third night after this, 
While Enoch slumber’d motionless an"’ f 
pale, ) 

And Miriam watch'd and doatd at inter, ' 
vals. 
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came so loud a calling of the saa, 
.« * al^the houses in the haven rang. 
I^..oke, he rose, he spread his arms 
abroad ^ 

Crying with a loud voice ‘A sail! a sail! 
I am saved and so fell back and spoke 
no more. 

So past the strong heroic soul away, 
And when they buried him the little port 
Had seldom seen a costlier funeral* 

THE BROOK. 

iltRE, by this brook, we parted; I to the 
, f East * 

And he for Italy—too late—too late: 
One whom the strong sons of the world 
despise; 

For lucky rhymes to him were scrip and 
share, 

And mellow metres more than cent for 
cent; 

tfor could he understand how money 
breeds, 

Thought it a dead thing; yet himself 
could make 

\the thing that is not as the thing that 
' is. 

!) had he lived 1 In our schoolbooks we 
say, 

Of those that held their heads above the 
crowd, 

They flourish'd then or then ; but life in 
him 

Could scarce be said to flourish, only' 
touch’d 3 

On such a time as goes before the leaf, 
When all the wood stands in a mist of 
green, • ' 

And nothing perfect t. yet the brook he 
loved,* 

For which, in branding summers of 
* Bengal, 

Or ev’n thAweet half-English Neilgherry 
It "f 

Aanted^seems, as I re-listen torit, 
Tattling the primrose fancies of the boy, 
me thtt loved him; for ‘O brook,’ 
* he says, 


‘ 0>babl3ing brook,' says Edmund in his 
rhyme, 

‘ Whence come you ?i and the brook, why 
not? replies. 

I come from haunts of coot and hem, 

I make a sudden tally, 

And sparkle out among the fem, 

To bicker down a valley. 

By thirty hills I hurry down, 

Or slip between the ridges. 

By twenty thorps, a little town,* 

And hJf a hundred bridges. 

Till last by Philip's farm I flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 

But I goon for ever. 

* Toor lad, he died at Florence, quite 

worn out, 

Travelling to Naples. There is Damlcy 
bridge, • 

It has more ivy; there the river; and there 

.Stands Philip’s farm where brook and 
river meet. 

I chatter over stony ways, 

In little sharps and trebles, 

1 bubble into eddying bays, 

I babble on the pebbles. 

With many a curve my banks 1 fret 
By many a field and fallow, 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 

I chatter, chatter, as 1 flow 
To^join the brimming river, 

# For meiOmay come and men may go, 

But I go on for ever. 

‘But Philip chatter’d more than brook 
or bird; 

Old Philip; all about the fields you caught 

11 is weary daylong chirping, like the diy 

High-elbow'd grigs that leap in summer 
grass. 

I wind about, and in and oat, 

With hero n blouotn tailing, 

And her. and there a lusty trout, 

And here end there a grayling, 

And here and there u fopajr flake 
Upon me, ae I travel 
With mefcy n silvery woterbryk 
Above the golden gravel, 
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A&i draWtha* all aloof, aid 3 
f To Join the brimming; river, 

For men may come and men may go, 

But I go on forever. 

* ‘Q darling Katie Willows, bit one 
< . child 1 

A maiden of our century, yet most meek ; 
^ daughter of our meadows, yet not 
* coarse; 

Straight, but as lissome as a hazel wand; 
Her eyes a bashful azure, and her hair 
In gloss and h*ie the cheat flut, when the 
shell 

Divides threefold to show the fruit within. 

'Sweet Katie, once I did her a good 
turn, 

Her and her far-off cousin and betrothed, 
James Willows, of one name and heart 
• with her. 

For here I came, twenty years back—the 
week 

Before I parted with poor Edmund ; crost 
By that old bridge which, half in ruins 
then, 

Still-makes a hoary eyebrow for the gleam 
Beyondit, where the waters marry—crost, 
Whistling a random bar of Bonny Doon, 
And push’d at Philip’s garden-gate. The 
gate, 

Half-parted from a weak and scolding 
6 Hinge, 

Stuck; and he clamour’d from a case¬ 
ment, “Run" 

To Katie somewhere in the walks beloV, 
“ Run, Katie 1 ” Katie never ran : she 
moved 

To meet me, winding under woodbine 
bowers, 

A little flutter'd, with her eyelids down, 
Fresh apple-blossom, blushing for a boon. 

'What was it? less of sentiment than 
stnse 

Had Katie; not illiterate; nor of those 
' Who dabhjing in the fount of Active tears, 
And nursed by mealy-mouth’d philan- 
" thropics, 

Divorce the Feeling from her mate the 
DAd. 


4 She tdU me. She and James iutfjt* 
quarflejl’d. Why? , 

What cause S quarrel ? None, she said, 
s no caush^ 

James had no cstyse: but when I prest 
the cause, \ 

I learnt that James^had flickering jea¬ 
lousies 

Which anger’d her. Who anger’d James? 

I said. \ 

But Hatie snatch’d her eyes'af-c»ce from 


mine, ^ 1 

And sketching with her slender poin, { 
foot 

Some figure like a wizard pentagram 
On gardA gravel, let my query pass 
Unclaim’d, in flushing silence, till I ask’d 
If James were coming. “ Coming every 
day,” 

She answer’d, “ever longing tp explain, 
But evermore her father came across 
With some long-winded tale, and broke 
him short; 

And James departed vext with him and 
her.”' 

How could I help her? "Would I—was 
it wrong ? ”. , 

(Claspt hands and that petitionary graop. 
Of sweet seventeen subdued me ere she 
spoke) 

“ O would I take her father for one hour, 
For one half-hour, and let him talk to me! ” 
And even while she spoke, I saw where 
James 

Made toward us, like a wader in the surf, 
Beyond the brook, waist-deep in meadow¬ 
sweet. «' , 

‘ O Katie, what I suffer’d for your sake! 
For in I went, anC call’d old Philip out 
To show the farm i full willingly he rose; 
He led me thro’ the short sweet-smelling 
lanes 

Of his wheat-suburb, babbling is he went. 
He praised his hind, his horses, his < 

machines; . J 

He praised hit ploughs, his cow\ his hogir 
his dogs j r 

He praised his hens, hit geese, ais gained 
hens; * 



* 
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t 



, who in session on their rojifs 
him, bowing at their own 
dfeiertt: 

'Then ton the plaint!v« mother’s teat he 
took • * 

Her blind and shuddering puppies, naming 
each, 

And naming those, his friends, for whom 
they were: 

Then crost the common into Darnley 
chase , 

To show Sir Arthur's deer. In copse 
. and fern 

ItNNded the innumerable ear and tail. 

, T seated on a serpent-rooted beech, 

‘ sic Jointed out a pasturing colt, and 
i * said: 

“That was the four-year-old I sold the 
l Squire." 

jf And there he told a long long-winded tale 
Ofhowthfc Squire had seen the colt at 


‘Thed| vfcile I breathed in light 
haven, he, 

Poor fellow, could help it? recoi 
menced, 

And ran thro' all the coltish chronicle, 

Wild Will, Black Bess, Tantivy, Tallyh 

Reform, White Rose, Bellerophoh, t 

• Jilt, 

Arbaces, and Phenomenon, and the rei 

Till, not to die a listener, I arose, 

And with me Philip, talking still | andi 

We turn'd oiyr foreheads from ttfSe fallir 
sun, • 

And following our own shadows thru 
as long 

As when they follow’d us from Philip 
door, 

Arrived, arid found the sun of sweet cot 
tent 

Re-risen in Katie’s eyes, and ail thine 
well. 


grass, 

And how it was the thing his daughter 
wish’d, 

And how he sent the bailiff.to the farm 

To learn the price, and what the price he 
ask'd, 

how the bailiff swore that he was 
mad, 

it he stood firm; and so the matter 
hung; 

He gave them line: and five days after 
that 

He met tht bailiff at the Golden Fleece, 

Who thin and there had offer’d something 
morejt 1 

But Be stood firp; and so the matter 
hung; 

He knew the man; the colt would fetch 
its price; # 

He gave them line: and how by chance 
at last 

(It might be May or April, he forgot, 
last of 4pril or the first of May) 
found t^e bailiff riding by the farm, 
talking from the point, he drew 
him in, 

therd he mellow’d all his heart wi(b 
they doted a bargain, hand in hand. 


I steal by lawns and gnuly plots, 

I slide by hazel covers; 

I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 

I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 

Among ray skimming swallows; 

I make the netted sunbeam dartce 
Against my sandy shallows. 

I murmur under moon and state 
In brarably wildernesses; 

I linger by my shingly bars; 

I loiter round my cresses ;• 

j And ouAgain I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 

But I go on for ever. 

Yes, men may come and go j and these 
are gone, 0 

All gone. My dearest brother, Edmund, 
sleeps, 

Not by the well-known stream and rustic 
spire, 

But unfamiliar Amo, and the dome 

Of Brunelleschi; sleeps in peace i and he, 

Poor Philip, of all his lavish waste 
words 

Remains the lean Pi W. on Mi tombi 
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I scraped the lichen from it : R K£tie walk* 
By the long wash of Australasian seas 
Far off, and holds her head to other stars, 
And breathes in April-autumns. All 
• are gone.' 

So Lawrence Aylmer, seated on a stile 
In 'the long hedge, and rolling in* his 
e mind 

Old waifs of rjiyme, and bowing o’er the 
brook 

A tonsured head in middle ^ge forlorn, 
Mused, and wds mute. On a sudden a 
low breath 

Of tender air made tremble in the 
hedge 

The fragile bindweed-bells and briony 
rings; 

And he look’d up. There stood a maiden 
near, 

Waiting to pass. In much amare he 
stared 

On eyes a bashful azure, and on hair 
In gloss and hue the chestnut, when the 
shell 

Divvies threefold to show the fruit with¬ 
in: 

Then, wondering, ask'd her ‘Are you 
from the farm ?’ 

1 Yes ’ answer'd she. * Pray stay a little: 
pardon me; 

Whatdo they call you?’ ‘Katie.’ ‘That 
were strange. 

What surname?' 'Willows.' ‘No!’ 

‘That is my name.’* 

'Indeed 1 ’ and here he look’d so self- 
perplext. 

That Katie laugh’d, and laughing blush'd, 
till he 

Laugh'd also, but as one before he 
wakes,* 

Who feels a glimmering strangeness in 
his dream. 

Then looking at her; ‘ Too happy, fresh 
and Sir, 

Too fresh and fair in our sad world’s best 
bloom, 

To be the ghost of one who bore your 
name 

About these meadows, twenty years ago.' 


,‘Have you not heard?' said K'rie,,. 
‘ we came back. ^ ^fore 
We bought the farm we ten$j d on b(Jali 
Am I so like her? so the* Engfoh . ’ 

SiP, if you knew her 14 ’ you didj ^ ^ 

My mother, as it seem to talk of, confe 
That most she loves. 

. with me. \e harvest-field: 
My brother James is in th Me _ 0 
But she—you will be welco 

. ini’ . 

*■/ 
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Dust are our frames; and, gilded dust, 
our pride 

Looks only for a moment whole and 
sound; 

Like that long-buried body of the king, 
Found lying with his ums and ornaments, 
Which at a touch of light, an air of 
heaven, 

Slipt into ashes, and was found no more. 

Here is a story which in rougher shape 
Came from a grizzled cripple, whom I :: 
saw 

Sunning himself in a waste field alone— 
Old, and a mine of memories—who had 
served, 

Long since, a bygone Rector of the place. 
And been himself a part of wim^he told. 

■’Sir Aylmer Aylmer, Ihat almighty 
man, * 

Th<* county God—in whose capacious 
hall, 

Hung with a hundred shields, the family 
tree 

Sprang from the midriff of a prostrate 
king— 

Whose blazing wyvern weathercock’d the 
spire. 

Stood from his walls and wing’d his entry- 

g»l«* A 

And zwang besides on many a wind! 

sign— r 

Whose eyes from under a pyramidal bead 




from hi* window* nothing ora hi* 

_ ♦ • 


livelier of his own had he than 
f T her, 

Hi* only child, his Edith, whom he loted 
A* heiress end not heir regretfully ? 

Bat 'he that marries her marries her 
name' 

This fiat somewhat soothed himself and 
wife, 

His wife a faded beauty of the Bat^s, 
Insipid as the Queen upon a card; 

.Her all of thought and bearing hardly 
^ V more 

n 1 iJljf his own shadow in a sickly sun. 

"• 9 

A land of hops and poppy-mingled 
. corn, 

Little about it stirring save a brook I 
A sleepy land, where under the same 
wheel 

The same old rut would deepen year by 
year; 

Where almost all the village had one 
name; 

Where Aylmer followed Aylmer at the 
Hall 

Add AveriU Averill at the Rectory 
thrice over ; so that Rectory and Ifall, 
pound in an immemorial intimacy, 

Were open to each other; tho’ to dream 
That Love could bind them closer well 
had made 

The hoar hair of the Baronet bristle up 
With hbrror, worse than had he heard 
his ppest • 

Preaeh an inverted scripture, sons of men 
Daughters of GcH; so sleepy was the 
land. 


And might not Averill, had he will’d 

« *o. , 

Somewhere beneath his own low range 
A . *of rojfa, 

Wave also jet his many-shiekled tree ? 
Shere was an Aylmer-Averill marriage 
Q once. 

^Ben the'red rose was redder than itself, 
Bd York!* white rose as ted as luuicas- 


With wwurJied peace which each 
prick'd to death. 

‘ Not proven' Averill said, or laugh 
‘Some other race df AveriU*'—p 
or no, * 

What cared he? what, if other 01 
same? 

He-lean'd not on his father* but hin 
But Leolin, his brother, living oft 
With Averill, and a year or two befi 
Call'd to the bar, but ever call'd awi 
By one low voice to one dear ntight 
hood,* * 

Would often, in his walks with Er 
claim • 

A distant kinship to the gracious bio 
That shook the heart of Edith hea 
him. 

Sanguine he was : a but less vivid 
Than of that islet in the chestnut-blo 
Flamed in his cheek; and eager e; 
that still 

Took joyful note of all things joy 
beam’d, 

Beneath a manelike mass of rolling gi 
Their best and brightest, when they av 
on hers, 

Edith, whose pensive beauty, perfect e 
But subject to the season or the mood 
Shone like a mystic star between the I 
And greater glory varying to and fro,. 
We know not wherefore; bounteou 
made, 

And yet so finely, that a troublous ton 
Tninn’d, or would seem to thin her ir 
day, 

A joyous to dilate, os toward the light, 
And these had been together from t 
first. 

Leolin’s first nurse was, five years a(i< 
hers; 

So much the boy foreran; but when h 
date 

Doubled her own, for want of playmate 
he 

(Since Averill waa a deead and a half 
His elder, and their parent* undeisroniMl 
Had tost his ball and flown hi* kite, an 
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Hit hoop to pleasure Edith, widbher dipt 
Against the nub of the air in the prone 
(wing. 

Hide blossom-bell tor daisy-chain, ar- 
ranged 

Her garden, tow’d her name and kept it 
green 

In living lettera, told her faiiy-talef, 
jthow'd her the fairy footings on the 
grata, 

The little della of cowtlip, fairy palma, 
The petty mareitail forett, fairy pines, 

Or from the tiny pitted targlt blew 
What look'd a flight of fairy arrows aim’d 
All at one mark, all .hitting: make-be¬ 
lieves * 

For Edith and himself i or else he forged, 
But that was later, boyish histories 
Of battle, bold adventare, dungeon, 
wreck, 

Flights, terrors, sudden rescues, and true 
love 

Crown'd after trial; sketches rude and 
faint, 

But where a passion yet unborn perhaps 
Lay hidden as the music of the moon 
Sleeps in the plaits eggs of the nightingale. 
And thus together, save for college-times 
Or Temple-eaten terms, a couple, fair 
As ever painter painted, poet song, 

Or Heaven in lavish bounty moulded, 
grew. 

And more and more, the maiden woman- 
, grown, 

. He wasted hours with Avrrill) there, 
when first 

The tented winter-field was broken up 
Into that phalanx of the summer spears 
That soon should wear the garland) there 
again 

When ran and bine were gather’d; 
lastly there 

At Christinas; ever welcome at the Hall, 
pn whose dull sameness his full tide of 
youth 

Broke with a phosphorescence c h a rm i ng 
even 

Mykdyi and the Baronet yet had laid 
Ho bar between them t dull and self- 
impbed, 


Tall and erect, but bending from 
. • 'height 

With half-allowing smiles for "all 
world, 

And mighty courteous in the main- 
pride 

Lay deeper than to wear it as his ring 
He, like an Aylmer in his Aylmerism, 
Would care no more for Leolin’s walki 
with her 

Than # for his old Newfoundland’s, wh 
they ran 

To loose him at the stables, for be roe 
Twofooted at the limit of his chain, 
Boating to make a third: and how shot 
Lfive, 

Whom the crqps-lightnings of fourchanc 
met eyes 

Flash into fiery life from nothing, folio 
Such dear familiarities of dawn? 

Seldom, but when he does, Master of al 

So these young hearts not knowing thi 
they loved, 

Not she at least, nor conscious of a bar 
Between them, nor by plight or broke 
ring 

Bound, but an immemorial intimacy, n 
W ander’d at will, and oil accompanied 
( By Averill: his, a brother's love, tha 
hung 

With wings of brooding shelter o’er he 
peace, 

Might have been other, SUve foiLeolin’i— 
Who knows ? but so they wander’d, how 
c by hour y 

Gather’d the blossom that rebloom’d, and 
drank 

The’magic cup that fill’d itself anew. 

A whisper half*reveal'd her to herself. 
For out beyond her lodges, where the 
brook 

Vocal, with here and there a silence, ran 
By tallowy rims, arose the laboured' 
homes, 

A frequent haunt of Edith, on low knollx 
That dimpling died into each ether, hum 
At random scatter’d, each a nest 1 * 
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Kt, her hand, her counsel all had 
wrought 

nfhout them: here was one that, summer- 
blanch'd, , 

Was parcel-bearded with the traveller’s- 

•joy 

In Autumn, parcel ivy-clad; and here 
' The warm-blue breathings of a hidden 
hearth 

Broke from a bower of vine and honey- 
C** suckle: • 

-OneBok’d all rowtree, and another wore 
jj^ yy -aet robe of jasmine sown with 

This had a rosy sea of gillyflowers 
About it; this, a milky-way oif earth, 
Like visions in the Northern dreamer's 
heavens, 

A lily-avenue climbing to the doors ; 

One, almost to the martin-haunted eaves 
A summer burial deep in hollyhocks j 
Each, its own charm j and Edith’s every¬ 
where ; 

And Edith ever visitant with him, 

He but less loved than Edith, of her 
poor: 

Epr rh»—so loyly-lovely and so loving, 
Opwaw responsive when the loyal hand 
‘W* * om the clay it work’d in as she 
past, ’ 

Not sowing hedgerow texts ami passing 
by, . 

Nor dealing goodly counsel from a height 
That makes the lowest hate it, but a voice 
Of comfort arul an open hand of help, § 

A splendid jnesence flattering the poor 
s" roofs A 

rfevered as theirs, but kindlier than them- 
selves 

To ailing wife or wailidfc infancy 
Or old bedridden palsy,—was adored ; 

He, loved former and for himself. A 

„ . «™P 

Jiavug the tSUrmth and muscle of the 
k . . hearil 

it Chi ldly way with children, and a laugh 
liV proven golden coinage true, 
■pe po false passport to that easy realm, 
p-vr one# with Leolin at her aide the 

«W. 


1 Nursing a child, and turning to the, 
warmth 

• The tender pink five-beaded baby-soles, 
Heard the good mother softly whisper 
'Bless, 

God bless ’em: marriages are made in 
Heaven.’ , 

1 • , , 

A flash of semi-jealousy clear’d it to 
her. * 

My lady’s Indian kinsman unannounced 
With half a Score of swarlhy faces came. 

I lis own, tho' keen and bold and soldierly 
Sear’d by the close ecliptic, was not fair j 
Faiser his talk, a tongue that ruled the 
hour, 

Tho’ seeming boastful: so when first he 
dash'd 

Into the chronicle of a deedful day, 

Sir Aylmer half forgot his laiy smile • 

Of patron ‘ Good 1 my lady's kinsman I * 
good 1' 

My lady with her fingers interlock'd, 

And rotatory thumbs on silken knees, 
Call’d alt her vital spirits into each ear 
To listen: unawares they flitted off, 
Busying themselves about the flowerage , 
That stood from out a stiff brocade in 
which, ‘ 

The meteor of a splendid season, she, 

Once with this kinsman, ah so long ago, 
Slept thro’ the stately minuet of those 
days: 

But Edith’s jager fancy hurried with him 
Sflhtch'd thro’ the perilous passes of his 
life: 

Till Leolin ever watchful of her eye, 

Hated him with a momentary hale. 
Wife-hunting, as the rumour ran, was 
he: 

I know not, for he spoke not, only 
shower'd 

His oriental gifts on everyone 
And most on Edith: like a storm he 
came, 

And diode the house, and like a storm 
hr went. * 

Among the gifts hie left her (possibly 
Ha Bow'd and ebb’d uncertain, to return 
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When otheip hid been tested) there was 


one, 

A digger, in rich shedth with jewels on it 
Sprinkled about in gold that branch’d 
itself 

Fine as ice-ferns on January panes 
Made by a breath. I know not whence 
i at first, • 

Nor of what race, the work; but as he told 
The story, storming a hill-fort of thieves 
He got it') for their captain after fight, 
His comrades having fouglft their last 
below, 

Was climbing up the valley; at whom 
he shot: 

Down from the beetling crag to which he 
clung 

Tumbled the tawny rascal at his feet, 
This dagger with him, which when now 
admired 

By Edith whom his pleasure was to please, 
At once the costly Sahib yielded to her. 


And Leolin, coming after he was gone, 
Tost over all her presents petulantly: 
And when she show’d the wealthy scab¬ 
bard, saying 

‘ Look what a lovely piece of workman¬ 
ship 1 ’ 

Slight was his answer 1 Well—I care not 
for it:' 

Then playing with the blade he prick’d 
his hand, c 

' A gracious gift to give a lady, this ! ’' 
•But would it be more gracious’ ask’d 
the girl . 

• Were I to give this gift of his to one 
That is no lady?’ 'Gracious? No'saidhe. 

• Me ?—but I cared not for it. O pardon 

me, 

I seem to be ungraciousness itself.’ 

• Take it ’ she added sweetly, • tho’ his 

gift; 

For I am more ungracious ev’n than you, 
I care not for it either;’ and he said 
•Why then I love U:’ but Sir Aylmer 
past, * 

And neither loved nor liked the thing he 
heard. 


The next day came a neighbout^j 
Blues and reds , f 

They talk’d of: blues were sure of it, he 
• thought: 

Then of the latest fox—where started— 
kill’d 

In such a bottom : * Peter had the brush, 
My Peter, first:’ and did Sir Aylmer know 
That great' pock-pitten fellow had been 
caught ? 

ThenSnade his pleasure echo, hand to 
hand. 

And rolling as it were the substance of it/ 
Between his palms a moment up anu* 
down— 

•The birds were warm, the birds were 
warm upon him; 

We have him now : ’ and had Sir Aylmer 
heard— 

Nay, but he must—the land was ringing 
of it— 

This blacksmith border-marriage—one 
they knew— 

Raw from the nursery—who could trust 
a child ? , 

That cursed France with her egalities 1 
And did Sir Aylmer (defarentially x 
With nearing chair and lower’d accent^. 

think— . j 

For people talk’d—that it waswholly wise 
To let that handsome fellow Averill walk 
So freely with his -daughter? people 
talk’d— > 


The boy might get a notion into him s 

The girl might be entangled ere she knew. 

Sir Aylmer Aylmer slowly stiffening 
spoke : 

• The girl and boy, Sir, know their differ¬ 
ences 1 ’ 

■Good,' said hii friend, ‘but watch I’ 
and he, ‘ Enough, 

More than enough, Sir I » can guard my 
own.' 

They parted, and Sir Aylmer Aylmer 
watch'd. 


Pale, for on her the thunders of ttfi 
house j 

Had fallen first, was Edith that sain* 
nights 
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Cg&u the Jephtha’s daughter, a rdhgh 
K tfriece , 

IIRarly rigid colour, under which 
^Withdrawing by the counter door to (hat 
Which LeoBn open’d, *he cast back upon 
* him 

A piteous glance, and vanish’d. He, as 
one 

Caught in a burst of unexpected storm, 
And pelted with outrageous epithets, 
Turning beheld the Powers of the House 
On either side the hearth, indignant ,- 
her, 

^CoUing her false cheek with a featherfan, 
Hint glaring, by his own s^le devil 
I * spurr’d, 

f And, like a beast hard-ridden, breathing 
L hard. 

I 'Ungenerous, dishonourable, base. 
Presumptuous 1 trusted as he was with 
her, 

The sole succeeder to their wealth, their 
lands, 

The last remaining pillar of their house, 
The one transmitter of their ancient name, 
Their child.’ *Onr child!' ‘Our 
heiress I.’ ‘ Ours I' for still, 
UAke echoes from beyond a hollow, came 
'i^wklicr iteration. Last he said, 

‘ 1* Tilnark me I for your fortunes are to 
'make. 

I swear you shall not make them out of 
ming 

Now inasmuch as you have practised on 
her, . • 

Perplext her, made her half forget herself, 
Swerve from her dmy to herself and us— 
Things in an Aylmer deem’d impossible, 
Far as we track ourselves—I say that 
this— •• 

Else I withdraw favour and countenance 
From you and fours for ever—shall you 

Ax 


-p,-- 

That you meant nothing—u,indet<j yon 
know 

That you meant nothing. Such a match 
as this I • 

Impossible, prodigious I ’ These were 
words, 

As meted by his measure of himself, 
Arguing boundless forbearance t slice 
which, 

And Leolin’s horror-stricken answer, 1 1 
So foul a traitor to myself and ter, 

Never oh neVcr,’ for aboflt as long * 
As the wind-hover hangs in balance, 
paused 

Sir Aylmer reddening from the storm 
within, 

Then broke all bonds of courtesy, and 
crying 

' Boy, should I find yqp by my doyi 
again, 

My men shall lash you from them like a 
dog: 

Hence !’ with a sudden execration drove 
The footstool from before him, and arose; 
So, stammering ‘scoundrel’ out of teeth 
that ground 

As in a dreadful dream, while I-eolin still 
Retreated half-aghast, the fierce old man 
Follow'd, and under his own lintel stood 
Storming with lifted hands, a hoary face 
Meet for the reverence of the hearth, bat 
now, 

Beneath a pale and unimpassion'd moon, 
Vext with unworthy madness, and de¬ 
form'd. 

Slowly and conscious of the rageful eye 
That watch'd him, till he heard the 
ponderous door 

Close* crashing with long echoes thro’ the 
land, 

Went Leolin; then, his passions all in 
flood 


Jr, %hen you See her—but you shall not 
A see hlr— 

R you shall write, and .not to her, but 

■ mew 

■ you shall say that having spoken 
S withSne, 

Rafter look’d into younelA you find 


And masters of his motion, furiously 

Down thro' the bright lawns to his 
brother's ran, 

And foam'd away bis heart at AreriU's 
ear: 

Whom Averill solaced as ha aright, 
amazed: 



Mt aylmer's field. 




The man mi his, had been his father’s, 
*niena: 

life must have seen, himself had seen it 
• long; 

. He most have known, himself had known: 
* besides, 

Ho never yet had set his daughter forth 
Here in the woman-markets of the west, 
Where our Caucasians let themselves be 
sold. 

Some orie, he thought, had slander’d 
* Leolin»him. * 

‘ Brother, for 1 have loved you more as 
son 

Than brother, let me tell you: I myself— 
What is their pretty saying ? jilted, is it ? 
Jilted I was: I say it for your peace. 
Pain’d, and’, os bearing in myself the 
shame 

Tfie woman should have borne, humili¬ 
ated, 

1 lived for years a stunted sunless life ; 
Till after our good parents past away 
Watching your growth, 1 seem’d again to 
grow. 

Leolin, I almost sin in envying you : 

The very whitest lamb in all my fold 
Loves you: I know her: the worst 
thought she has 

Is whiter even than her pretty hand .- 
She must prove true : for, brother, where 
two fight 

The strongest wins, and truth and love 
are strength, 

And you are happy: let her parents bi.’ 

But Leolin cried out the more upon 
them— 

Insolent, brainless, heartless ! heiress, 
wealth, * 

Their wealth, their heiress 1 wealth 
enough was theirs 

For twenty matched Were he lord of 
* . ,h “* 

Why twenty boys and girls should marry 
' on it, 

And forty blest ones Ideas him, and him¬ 
self 

Be wealthy still, ay wealthier. He be* 
Ittved 


This filthy marriage-hindering Mammon, ( 
nude , ( 

The harlot of the cities: nature crost 
Wi( mother of the foul adulteries 
That saturate soul with body. Name, 
too! name, * 

Their ancient name! they might be 
proud; its worth 

Was being Edith's. Ah how pale she 
had look’d . 

Darliifg, to-night! they must have rated 
her . 


Beyond all tolerance. These old pheasant-/ 
lords, ' * ■ 


These pajtridge - breeders of a thousand 
years, 

Who had mildew’d in their thousands, 
doing nothing 

Since Egbert—why, the greater their 
disgrace 1 

Fall back upon a name) rest, rot in thatl 
Not keep it noble, make it nobler ? fools, 
With such a vantage-ground fornoblenessl 
lie had known a man, a quintessence oi 


man, 

The lifeof all—who madly loved—and he, 
Thwarted by one of these old father-fools, 
Had rioted his life out, and made an encL 
He would not do it 1 her sweet face arm 
faith 

Held him from that: but he had powers, 
he knew it: 


Back would he to hisstudies, nyikea name, 
Name, fortune too: the world should ring 
, of him ( 

To shame these mouldy Aylmcrs in their 
graves: *• 

Chancellor, or what is greatest would he 
be— 


‘ O brother, I aru'grieved to learn your 
grief— 

Give meyny fling, and let me say my say.’ 


At which, like one that sees Isis own 
excess. 

And easily forgives it as hia own. 

He laugh'd; and then was mate; 
presently 

Wept like a storm: and bobcat Aw 
seeing 
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‘ M km hb brother's mood bad fallen, 
/etch’d 

ricnesf beeswing tram a binn reserved 
For banquets, praised the waning red, and 
told 

The vintage—when this Aylmer came of 
«ge— 

Then drank and past it; till at length the 
two, 

Tho' Leolin flamed and fell again, agreed 
That much allowance must be mdde for 
* then. 

At an angry dream this kindlier glow 
WBed with morning, but his purpose held. 

¥** • 

Yet once by night again the lovers rtiet, 
A perilous meeting under the tall pines 
That darken’d all the northward of her 
; Hall. 

Him, to her meek and modest bosom prest 
In agony, she promised that no force, 
Persuasion, po, nor death could alter her : 

, He, passionately hopefuller, would go, 
labour for his own Edith, and return 
In such a sunlight of prosperity 
He should not be rejected. • Write to 


He should not I 
jf me 1 

Whey loved me, : 

” rhil.l 


Hhey loved me, and because I love their 

” child 

jphey hate me: there is war between us, 
dear, 

Which breaks all bonds but ours; we 
must remain 

Sacred to one another.' So they talk’d, 

Poor children! for their comfort: the wind 

■n. bleW ‘ * 

The rain of heaven, and their own bitter 
tears. 

Tears, and the careleis rain of heaven, 
mist 

Upon their farms, as they kiss’d each other 

In darljpess, and above them roar'd the pine. 

So Leolhi went j and as we task aur- 

l selves 

'fcun {language known but smatter- 
I Iws and than at random. 


Mastering the lawless science of our law, 
That codeless myriad of precedent, 

That wilderness ofwingte instances, 

Thro’ which a few, by wit or fortune led. 
May beat a pathway out to wealth ana 
fame. 

The jests, that flash’d about the pleader's 
room, 

Lightning of the hour, the pun, tlft 
scurrilous tale,— 

Old scandals buried now seven decadsdeep 
In other scaadals that haws lived and djed, 
And left the living scandu that shall die— 
Were dead to him already; bent as he Was 
To make disproof of scorn, and strong in 
hopes, 

And prodigal of all brain-labour he, 
Charier of sleep, and wine, and exercise, 
Except when for a breathing-while at eve, 
Some niggard fraction of on hour, he san 
Beside the river-bank: and then indeed 
Harder the times were, and' the hands of 
power 

Were bloodier, and the according hearts 
of men 

Seem'd harder too j but the soft river- 
breeze, 

Which fann’d the gardens of that rival rote 
Yet fragrant in a heart rcmemliering 
His former talks with Edith, on him 
breathed 

Far purelier in his rushings to and frdj 
After his books, to flush his blood with 
air, 

Then to hfs books again.' My lady's 
cousin, 

Half-sickening of his pension’d afternoon, 
Drove in upon the student once or twice, 
Ran a Malayan amuck against the timet, 
Had golden hopes for France and all 
mankind, 

Answer’d all queries touching those at 
home 

With a heaved shoulder and a saucy smile, 
And fain had haled him out into the 
world, f 

And air’d him there: Ms nearer friepd 
would say 

'Screw not the chord too shandy lest It 
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Than l«ft alone be pluck’d W’dagget 
forth 

From where hii world!eu heart had kept 
it warm, 

Awing hie vows upon it like a knight 
And wrinkled benchers often talk’d of 
' him 

Approvingly, and prophesied his rise: 
for heart, I think, help'd head: her 
letters too, 

Tho’ far Iptween, and coming fitfully 
V Like broken mqyic, written a? she found 
\Or made occasion, being strictly watch’d, 
Gharm'd him thro’ every labyrinth till he 
\ saw 

Arlend, a hope, a light breaking upon him. 

But they that cast her spirit into flesh, 
Her worldly-wise begetters, plagued them- 
, a selves 

To sell her, those good parents, for her 
goad.' 

Whatever eldest-born of rank or wealth 
Might lie within their compass, him they 
lured V 

Into their net matte pleasant by the baits 
Of gold and beauty, wooing him to woo. 
So month by monjh the noise about their 
doors, \ 

And distant blaze of those dull banquets, 
made 

Tib nightly wircr of their innocent hare 
Falter before he took it. All in vain. 
Sullen, defiant, pitying, wroth, return’d 
Leolin’s rejected rivals from their suit 
So often, that the folly taking wings 
- Slipt o’er those lazy limits down the wind 
With rumour, and became in other fields 
A mockery to the yeomen over ole, 

And laughter to their lords: but those at 
home, 

As hunters round a hunted creature draw 
The cordon close and closer toward the 
death, 

Narrow’d her goings out and comings in; 
Forbad her first the house of Averill, 
Than dosed her access to the wealthier 
farms, 

». Last from her own home-circle of the 

P°% 


Thmrbarr’d heri yet she bore it i yet he* x-* 
cheek / ' 

Kept colour: wondrous I but, O mystery ■ 
What amulet drew her down to thau °ld 
* oak, l 

So old, that twenty years before, a jp*rt > 
Failing had let appear the brand of Jcjlm— 
Once grovelike, each huge arm a lre *i 
but now < 

The broken base of a black tower,/» rave 
Of toachwood, with a single flourishing 
spray. , 

There the manorial lord too curiouslj’~\ 
Raking in that millennial touchwood-dud'' .. 
Found for himself a bitter treasure-trove ; 
Burst his dtvn wyvern on the seal, and read 
Writhing a letter from his child, for which 
Came at the moment Leolin’s emissary, 

A crippled lad, and coming turn’d to fly, 

But scared with threats of jail and halter 
gave 

To him that fluster’d his poor parish wits 
The letter which he brought, and swore 
besides 

To play their go-between as heretofore 
Nor let them know themselves betray’d ; 
and then, 

Soul-stricken at their kindness to him^ j 


went 


Hating his own lean heart and miserable. 

Thenceforward oft from out a despot 
dream 

The father panting woke, and off, as dawn 
Aroused the black republic on his elms, 
Sweeping the frothily fro-1 the fescue 
brush’d »n 

Thro’ the dim meadow toward his 
treasure-trove, 

Seized it, took het-ne, and to my lady,— 
who made 

Adownward crescent ofher minion mouth, 
Listless in all despondence,—reqd; and 
tore, * 

As if the living passion symtpl’d there 
Were living nerves to feel the rent; and, 
burnt, wf 

Now chafing at his own great self defied?* 
Now striking on huge stumbli- g-blocks 



aylmer's field. 



—j __ and dew diminutives t 

ter’d til over the vocabulary 
__ _scS a love u like a chidden child, 
After much wailing, hush’d itself at last 
Hopelessofanswer: thentho’Averill wfote 
And bad him with good heart sustain 
himself—' 

All would be well—the lover heeded not, 
But passionately restless came and went, 
Andrustlingonceat night about the place, 
There by a keeper shot at, slightljehurt, 
Kagiqg relum’d t nor was it well for her 
Kwttothegarden now, and grove of pines, 
latch'd even there; and one was set to 
* watch 

The watcher, nnd Sir Aylm* watch’d 
them all, 

Yet bitterer from his readings: once 
. indeed, 

Warm’d with his wines, or taking pride 
in her, 

She look'd so sweet, he kiss’d her tenderly 
Not knowing what possess’d him: that 
one kiss 

\V as I-eolin's one strong rival upon earth ; 
Seconded, for my lady follow’d suit, 
Seem'd hope’s returning rose: and then 
j ensued 

R Martin’s summer of his faded love, 

( T Weal by kindness; after this 
11 seldom crust his child without a sneer; 
The mother Bow’d in shallower acrimo¬ 
nies : 

Never one kindly smile, one kindly word : 
So that the gentle creature shut from all 
rier charitab% use, and face to face * 
With twenty montjA of silence, slowly lost 
Nor greatly cared to lose, her hold on life, 
hast, some low fever ranging round to spy 
1 he weakness of a people or a house, 
mke flies that haunt a wound, or deer, or 
men, , 

a ** Wt is, hurting the hurt— 
**'*• Christ a* we believe him—found the 
I P rl » 

tod flung her down upon a couch of fire, 
pete careless of the household faces near, 
fed crying upon the name of Leolin, 

P* “d pith her the nee of Aylmer, 

r pest. 


IJ1 

Star^o Var vibrates light: may soul 
to soul 

Strike thro’ a finer .element of her own? 
So,—from alar,—touch as at once? or 
why • 

That night, that moment, when she named 
his name, 

Did the keen shriek ’Yes love, yes, Edith, 

yes.' « 

Shrill, till the comrade of his chambers 
woke, # 

And came upnn him half-ipriscn from sleep. 
With a weird bright eye, sweating and 
trembling, 

His hair as it were crackling into flames, 
His body half flung forward in pursuit, 
And his long arms stretch'd as to grasp a 
flyer: 

Nor knew he wherefore he had made the 

cr y; • 

And being much befool'd and idioted 
Ity the rough amity of the other, sank 
As into sleep again. The second day, 

My tally’s Indian kinsman rushing in, 

A breaker of the bitter news from home, 
Found a dead man, a letter edged with 
death 

Beside him, and the dagger which himself 
Have Edith, redden’d with no bandit’s 
blood: 

‘ From Edith’ was engraven on the blade. 


Then Averill went and gated upon his 
death. 

r*»d when tie came again, hit flock be¬ 
lieved— 

Beholding how the years which are not 
Time's 

Had blasted him—that many thousand 
days 

Were dipt by horror from his term of life. 

Yet the sad mother, for the second death 

Scarce touch'd her thro’ that nearness of 
the first, 

And being used to find her pastor teats, 

Sent to the harrow'd brother, ■ praying 
him 

To speak before the people of her child. 

And fiat the Sabbath.. Darkly tint day 
rote: » 
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Autumn’s mock sunshine.' of tBfe faded 

* woods , y , , 

Was all the life of it f for hard on these, 
A breathless burthen hflotWolded heavens 
Stifled and chill’d at once; but every roof 
Sent out a listener: many too had known 
Edith among the hamiets round, and 
since 

fhe parents’ harshness and the hapless 
roves 

And double death were widely murmur’d, 
left . . 

Their own gray tower, or plain-faced 
tabernacle, 

To hear him j all in mourning these, and 
those 

With blots of it about them, ribbon, glove 
Or kerchief; while the church,—one 
night, except 

For greenish glimmerings thro’the lancets, 
—made 

Still paler the pale head of him, who 
tower’d 

Above them, with his hopes in either 
grave. 

• ) 

Long o’er his bent brows linger’d 
Averill, 

His face magnetic to the hand from which 
Livid he pluck’d it forth, and labour’d 
thro’ 

His brief prayer-prelude, gave the verse 
1 Behold, 

Your house is left unto you desolate I’ 
But lapsed into so long a pdbse again « 
As half amazed half frighted all his flock : 
Then from his height and loneliness of 
grief 

Bore down in flood, and dash’d Ms angry 
heart 

Against the desolations of the world. 

Never since our bad earth became one 
sea, 

Which rolling o’er the palaces of the 
\>roud, 

And ell but those who knew the living 
God- 

Eight that were left to make a purer 
ifctld— 


Wl]fn mace had flood, fire, earthquake, 
ifcnnder, wrought v* 


Such r 


jfcpnd 

wrote and havock as the idolatries !, 
Which frota the low lighf of mortality ;lf; 
Sh8t up their shadows to the Hearten 3 t ; 

Heavens, ‘ $ 

And worshipt their oWn darkness in fte ’’ 

Highest? ’" , 

‘Gash thyself, priest, and honour thy 
brute BaSl, 

And to thy worst self sacrifice thyself. 

For with thy worst seif hast thou clothed 
thy God. 

Then came a Lord in no wise like i”v 
Baal. 

The habeashall lead the lion. Surely now 
The wilderness shall blossom as the rose. 
Crown thyself, worm, and worship thine 
. own lusts!— , 

No coarse and blockish God of acreage 
Stands at thy gate for thee to grovel to— 
Thy God is far diffused in noble groves 
And princely halls, and farms, and flowing 
lawns, 

And heaps of living gold that daily grow, 
And title-scrolls *nd gorgeous heraldries. 

In such a shape dost thou behold thy 
God. 

Thou wilt not gash thy flesh for hint; fcl 
thine J 

Fares richly, in fine linen, not a hair 
Ruffled upon the scarfskin, even while 
The deathless ruler of thy dying house 
Is wounded to the death that Cahmot die ; 
And tho’ thou numberest with thefollowers 
Cff One who cried, “Leavqiall and follow 
me.” k 

Thee therefore with His light about th 
feet, 

Thee with His i^ssage ringing in thin 
ears, 

Thee shall thy brother ma^ the Lord frori 
Heaven, 

Born of a village girl, carppnter’*s<u), 
Wonderful, Prince of peac^ the Mighty’ 
God, . 

Count the more base idolater of the tafcj 
Crueller: as not passing thro' the fire 1 
Bodies, but souls—thy children's—thr^ 
the smoke, y" 


pm 


ht of low desires—darkening 
. ^Jne own ■ # 

b thiftt own likeness; or if oneof these, 
_r better bom unhappily from thee. 
Should, as by miracle, grow straight’and 
,, •' fair— 

ftepds, I was bid to speak of such a one 
By those who most have cause to sorrow 
for her-r 

Fairer than Rachel by the palmy well, 
Fairer than Ruth among the fields ef corn, 
Fair as the Angel that said " Hail! ” she 
'* seem’d, 

|c> entering fill’d the house with sudden 
light. v 

Tso mine own was brighten’d: where 
indeed 

The roof so lowly but that beam of 
• Heaven 

Dawn’d sometime thro’ the doorway? 
whose the babe 

Too ragged to be fondled on her lap, 
Warm'd at her bosom ? The poor child 
of shame 

The common care whom no one cared 
for, leapt 

Jo greet her, wasting his forgotten heart, 
As with the mother he had never known, 
In gambols; for her fresh and innocent 

» e y« 

•d such a star of morning in their blue, 
That all neglected places of the field 
Broke into nature’s music when they saw 
h#. 

Low was her voice, but won mysterious 
way | * 

Thro’ the seal’t^fcar to which a louder 
one 

Was all but silence—free of alms her 
hand— • 

The hand that robed your cottage-walls 
with flowers 

Has qften toil'd to clothe your little ones ; 
How often (placed upon the sick man’s 
brgw 

t Cool'd it, or laid his feverous pillow 
smooth 1 

you one sorrow and she shared it 
not? 

burthen and she would not lighten it? 



_, _ . 

Or when someieat 

8r-.w’*lw[ . 

How sweefly tvar^, ohflWMwtween 


Anl 

Wei 




’4 of that Lord 


love, 


Who still’d the rolling wave of Galilee 1 
And one—of him I was ngt bid to 
speqjt— 

Was always with her, ‘whom you also 
knew. 

Him too you loved, for he was worthy 
love. 

And these had been together from the 
first; 

They might have been together till the 
last. . 

Friends, this frail bark of ours, when 
sorely tried, 

May wreck itself without the pilot’s guilt, 
Without the captain’s knowledge: hope, 
with me. 

Whose shame is that, if he went hence 
with shame ? 

Nor mine the fault, if losing both of these 
I cry to vacant chairs and widow’d walls, 

“ My house is left unto me desolate.” ’ 

While thus he spoke, his hearers wapt; 
but some, . ' 

Sons of the glebe, with other frowns than 
• thole 

That knit themselves for summer shadow, 
scowl’d 

At their great lqrd. He, when it seem’d 
» he saw * 

No pale sheet-lightnings from afar, but 
fork'd 

Of the near storm, and aiming at his 
head, 

Sat anger-charm’d from sorrow, soldier- - 
like, 

Erect: but when (he preacher’s cadence 
flow’d 

Softening thro’ all the gentle' attributes 
Of his lost child, the wife, who wash'd 
his face, 


•S» 
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Paled at a sadden, twitch O hit iron 
mouth; 

And ' 0 ptay God thpt he hold up ’ she 
thought 

%Or surely 1 shfll shame myself and him.’ 

‘ Nor yours the blame—for who beside 
your hearths 

Can take her place—if echoing me you 
cry 

“ Our house is left unto us desolate "? 

But thou, r O thou that killestj hadst thou 
known, • 

O thou that stoncst, hadst thou under¬ 
stood 

The things belonging to thy peace and 
ours I 

Is there no prophet but the voice that 
• calls 

Doom upon kings, or in the waste “ Rc- 
* pent"? 

Is not our own child on the narrow way, 
Who down to those that saunter in the 
broad 

Cries “ Come up hither,” as a prophet to 
us? 

Is there no stoning save with flint and 
rock ? 

Yes, ns the dead we weep for testify— 
No desolation but by sword and fire? 
Yes, as your meanings witness, and my- 
o self 

Am lonelier, darker, carthlier for my loss. 
Give me your prayers, for he is past your 
prayers, « 0 

Not past the living fount of pity in 
Heaven. 

But I that thought myself long-suffering, 
aneek, * 

Exceeding ‘‘poor in spirit”—how the 
words 

Have twisted back upon themselves, and 
mean 

Vileness, we are grown so proud— I 
wish'd my voice 

A rushing tempest of the wrath of God 
To blow these sacrifices thro' the world— 
Sent like the twelve-divided concubine 
To,in#aae the tribes: bat there—oat 
yonder—earth 


Lightens from her own central Hell—Q 

there i 

The red fruit of an old idolatry—* I 
The heads of chiefs and princes fall so 
• fast, 

They cling together in the ghastly sack— 
The land all shambles—naked marriages 
Flash from the bridge, and ever-murder'd 
France, 

By shores that darken with the gathering 
a wolf, 

Runs in a river of blood to the sick sea. 

Is this a time to madden madness then$ 
Was this a time for these to flaunt UleivJ 
pride ? 

May lTiamoh's darkness, folds as dense 
as those 

Which hid the Holiest from the people’s 
eyes 

Ere the great death, shroud this great sin 
from all! 

Doubtless our narrow world must canvass 
it: 


0 rather pray for those and pity them, 
Who, thro’ their own desire accomplish'd, 
bring 

Their own gray hairs with sorrow to the 


grave-- ' 

Who broke the bond which they desired? 

to break, < 

Which else had link'd their race with 
times to come— 

Who wove coarse webs to snare her 
purity, • 

Grossly contriving their dear daughter's 
° good— 4 

I’oor souls, and knew -ot what they did, 
but sat 

Ignorant, devising their own daughter’s 
death I e 

May not that earthly chastisement suffice? 
Have not our love and reverence left 
them bare? 

Will not another take their heritage ?„ 

Will there be children's laughter in th-'ir 
hall 

For ever and for ever, or one stone \ 
Left on another, or is it a lighf thing 
That I, their guest, their host, theiri^ 
ancient friend, , 
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nude by these the last of all my race, 
ust cry to these the last of theirs, as 

[ 4 '_ tried 

Christ ere His agony to those that swore 

Not by the temple but the gold, and mtde 

Their own traditions God, and slew the 
Lord, 

And left their memories a world’s curse— 
“ Behold, 

Your house is leA unto you desolate ”?’ 

Ended he had not, but she brook’d no 
more: 

(j«>ng since her heart had beat remorse¬ 
lessly, 

Her crampt-up sorrow pain’d her, and a 
sense 

Of meanness in her unresisting life. 

Then their eyes vext her | for on entering 

He had cast the curtains of their seat 


And o*ei* finialx till he touch’d the 
door; 

Yet to the lychga(p, where his chariot 
stood. 

Strode from the porch, (all and ereef 
again. 

But nevermore did either pass the gate 
Save under pall with bearers. In on* 
month, 

Thro’ weary and yet ever wearier hours, 
The childless mother went to seek her 
child: * 

And when he felt the silence of his house 
About him, and the change and not the 
change, 

And those lixt eyes of painted ancestors 
Staring for ever from their gilded walls 
On him their last descendant, his own 
head 


aside— 

Black velvet of the costliest—she herself 
Had seen to that: fain had she closed 
them now, 

Yet dared not stit to do it, only near’d 
Her husband inch by inch, but when she 
. laid, 

w ifclike, her hand in one of his, he veil’d 
His face with the other, and at once, as 
’ falls 

f creeper when the prop is broken, fell 
The woman shrieking at his feet, and 
swoon’d. 

Then her <*vn people bote along the nave 
Her pendent hands, and narrow meagre 
face | • 

Seam’d with the ^hallow cares of fifty 
years: 

And har the I-ord of all the landscape 
round t 

hv’n to its last horizon, and of all 
Who peer'd him so keenly, follow'd 
out 

Ta]} affd ereij, but in the middle aisle 
kel’d, as a footsore ox in crowded 
ft ways 

Rumbling across the market to his death, 
Jnpiticd f for he groped as blind, and 
1 seat’d 

Always about to (all, grasping the pews 


Began to droop, to fall: the man became 

Imbecile; his one word was ‘desolate;’ 

Dead for two years before his death was 
he; 

But when the second Christmas came, 
escaped 

Ilis keepers, and the silence"which he felt, 

To find a deeper in the narrow gloom 

By wife and child; nor wanted at his 
end 

The dark retinue reverencing death 

At golden thresholds; nor from tendet 
hearts, 

And those who sorrow’d o’er a vanish’d 
, racef 

Buy, the violet on the tyrant’s grave. 

Then the great Hall was wholly broken 
down, 

And the broad woodland parceled into 
farms; 

And where the two contrived their 
daughter's good, 

Lies the hawk’s cast, the mole has made 
his run. 

The hedgehog underneath the plantain 
bores, • 

The rabbit foodies his own harmless face, 

The slow-worm creeps, and the thin 
weesel there 

Follows the moose, and all Issopen field. 


Ij6 
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SEA DJREAMS. 

• 

A cm clerk, but gently bom and bred; 
fiiis wife, an»unknown artist’a orphan 
; child— • 

One babe was theirs, a Margaret, three 
years old : * 

Chey, thinking that her clear germander 

Droopt if the giant-factoried city-gloom, 
Came, with smooth's leave,given them, 
to the ata : 

For which his gains were dock’d, however 
small: 

Small were his'gains, and hard his work; 
besides, 

Their slender household fortunes (for the 
man 

Hfd risk’d his little) like the little thrift, 
Trembled in perilous places o'er a deep: 
And oft, when sitting all alone, his face 
Would darken, as he cursed his credutous- 
hess,. 

And that one unctuous mouth which lured 
him, ^ogue, 

To buy strange shares in some Peruvian 
mine. 

Now seaward-bound for health they gain’d 
a coast, 

All sand and cliff and deep-inrunning cave, 
Ate close of day ; slept, woke, and went 
the next, 

The Sabbath, pious variers from the 
church, o 

To chapel: Where a heated pulpiteer, 
Not preaching simple Christ tosimple men, 
Announced the coming doom, and ful¬ 
minated 

Against the scarlet woman and her creed; 
-For sideways up he swung his arms, and 
shriek'd 

. ‘Thus, thus with violence,’ ev’n as if he 
held 

The Apocalyptic millstone, and himself 
Were that great Angel r ‘ Thus with 
violence 

Shall Babylon be cast into the sea ; 

Then cocoes the close.’ The gentle- 
hearted wife 


Sa^ shuddering at the ruin of a world; - 
He at his own: but when the wordy storms 
Had ended, forth they came ana paced’ 
the shore, , , 

R A in and out the long sea-framing caves, 
Drank the large air, and saw, but scarce 
believed _ 

(The sootflake of so many a summer still 
Clung to their fancies) that they saw, the sea. 
So now on sand they walk’d, and now on 
a cliff, 

Lirtgering about the thymy promontories, 
Till all the sails were darken’d in the west, 
And rosed in the east: then homeward anf£ 
to bed: 

Where she, who kept a tender Christian 
’hope, 

flaunting a holy text, and still to that 
Returning, os the bird returns, at night, 
'Let not the sun go down upon your 
wrath,’ 

Said, 1 Love, forgive him:' but he did not 
speak; 

And silenced by that silence lay the wife, 
Remembering her dear Lord who died for 
all, 

And musing on the little lives of men, 
And how they mar this little by their feuds.^ 

But while the two were sleeping, a full 
tide * 

Rose with ground-swell, which, on the 
foremost rocks 

Touching, upjetted in spirts of wild sea- 
smoke, 

ARd scaled in sheets of wast fui foam, and 
fell , - 

In vast sea-cataracts—ever and anorf 
Dead claps of thunder fromwithih the cliffs 
Heard thro’ the living roar. At this the 
babe, 

Their -Margaret cradled negr them, wail'd 
and woke - 

The mother, and the father sfyddcgfy/ j J 
• A wreck, a wreck 1’ then JumV 
groaning said, ^ 

' Forgive 1 How many will bay, “ for i 
give,’’ and find ' 

i A K>rt of absolution in the sound 
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hate a little longer 1 No; me si*^ 

r ather God nor man can well for- 
. give, 

pocrisy, l saw it in him at once. a 
t so true that second thonghts are brat ? 
t first, and third, which are a riper first ? 
o ripe, too late 1 they come too late 
for use. 

love, there surely lives in man anti 
beast ' 

settling divine to warn them at their 
foes: 

Uuch a sense, when first I fronted him, 
B “ Trust him not j” but after, when 
\ I came 

Blow him more, I lost it,lnew him 
less; 

ght with what seem’d my own un- 
charity ; 

at his table; drank his costly wines ; 
le more and more allowance for his 
talk; 

it further, fooU and trusted him with 
all, 

tny poor scrapings from a dozen years 
ust and deskwork : there is no such 
mine, 

e; but a gulf of ruin, swallowing gold, 
making. Ruin'd ! ruin'd 1 the sea 
roars 

ii a fearful night!' 


" To life ill 1” but in moving oo I found 
Only the landward exit of the cave, 
Bright with the aun upon -the stream 
beyond: 

And near the light a giant woman sat, * 
All over earthy, like a piece of earth, 

A pickaxe in her hand: then out I sllpt 
Into a land all sun and blossom, trees 
As high as heaven, and evefy bird that 
sings: 

And here the night-light fljeke^ng in my 
eyest 

Awoke me.' * , 

' That was then your dream,’ she said, 

‘ Not sad, but sweet.’ ' 


0 , . ‘Not fearful; fair,’ 

the good wife, ‘ if every star in 
heaven 

make it Air: you do but hear the title, 
you ill dream! ?’ 

* ‘0 yes, - he said, ‘ I drcam’d 

ich a tide Swelling toward the land, 

I from out the boundless outer deep 
>t with it So the shore, and enter’d one 
tise dark caves that run beneath the 
diffsjs 

Ight the motion of the boundless deep 
thro’ the cave, and I was heaved 
nppnk . 

rknras: then I saw one lovely star ’ 
y and larger. “ What a world,” I 
tho^bt, * 


•So sweet, I lay,' said he, 
‘And mused upon it, drifting up the 
stream , 

In fancy, till I slept again, and pieced 
The broken vision; Jor I drcam’d that still 
The motion of the great deep bore me on, 
And that the woman walk’d upon the 
brink: 

I wonder’d at her strength,.and ask’d her 
of it: 

“ It came,” she said, “ by working iri the 
mines: ” 

O then to ask her of my shares, I thought; 
And ask’d ; but not a word} she shook 
her head. a 

And then the motion of the current ceased, 
And there was rolling thunder ; and we 
• readfc'd 

A mountain, like a wall of burs and 
thorns; 

Hut she with her strong feet up the steep 
hill 

Trod oyt a path i I follow’d ; and at top 
She pointed seaward: there a fleet of 
glass, , 

That seem’d a fleet of jewels under me, 
Sailing along before a gloomy cloud 
That not one moment ceased to thunder, 
past 

Insunshine: right acroasiu Hack there lay, 

Down in the water, a long reef of gold, ’ 
Or what seem’)} gold: sod I was glad at 
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To think that in our often-rantSckM world 
Still so much gold was left; and then I 
fear'd * 

Lest the gay navy there should splinter 
• on it, ■ 

And fearing waved my arm to warn them 
off; 

An idle signal, for the brittle fleet 
(Ithought 1 could have died to save it) 
near’d, 

Touch’d, t clink'd, and dash’d, and 
vanish’d, and I woke» 

I heard the clash so dearly. Now I sec 
My dream'w^s Life; the woman honest 
Work; 

And my poor venture but a fleet of glass 
Wreck'd on a reef of visionary gold.’ 

‘Nay,’ said the kindly wife to comfort 
, him, 

1 You raised your arm, you tumbled down 
and broke 

The glass with little Margaret’s medicine 
in it; 

And, breaking that, you made and broke 
your dream: 

A trifle makes a dream, a trifle breaks.’ 

* No trifle,’ groan’d the husband; 

‘ yesterday 

I met him suddenly in the street, and ask’d 
That which I ask’d the woman in my 
dream. 

Like her, he shook his head. “ Show me 
the books ! ” 0 o 

He dodged me with a long and loose 
account. 

"The books, the books 1” but he, he could 
not wait, 

Bound on a matter he of life and death : 
When the great Hooks (see Daniel seven 
and ten) , 

Were open’d, 1 should find he meant me 
well | 

And then began to bloat himself, and ooze 
All over with the fat affectionate smile 
That makes the widow lean. "My dearest 
friend* 

Have faith, have faith t We live by faith,” 

seiche; 


“ A#dall things work together for the good£ 
Of those”—it makes me sick to qupte bim^ 
—last 

Grijt my hand hard, and with God-bless- 
you went. 

I stood like one that had received a blow: 

I found a hard friend in his loose accounts, 

A loose one in the hard grip of his hand, 

A curse in his God-bless-you: then my 
eyes 

Pursufld him down the street, and far 
away, 

Among the honest shoulders of the crowd, 
Read rascal in the motions of his back, ' 
And scoundrel in the supple-sliding knee.’ 

‘ Was he so bound, poor soul ?’ said 
the good wife; 

1 So are we all: but do not call him, love, 
before you prove him, rogue, and proved, 
forgive. 

His gain is loss; for he that wrongs his 
friend 

Wrongs himself more, and ever bears 
about 

A silent court of justice in his breast, 
Himself the judge and jury, and himself 
The prisoner at the bar, ever condemn’d!^ 
And that drags down his life: then comes," 
what comes (' 

Hereafter: and he meant, he said he 
meant, ; 

Perhaps he meant, or partly meant, you 
well.’ 

With all his conscience and one eye 
askew"— 

Love, let me quote these lines, that you 
may learn 

A man is likewise Counsel for himself, 

Too often, in that silent court of yoyrs— 
"With all his conscience-and one eye 
askew, 

So false, he partly took himself fbr (rife; 
Whose pious talk, when mow, his heart 
was dry, 

Made wet the crafty crowsfoot round hat, 
eye; * 

Who, never naming God except for gain, 
So never xSok that useful name in vain, 
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Sbfkde Him hit catspaw and the Cros%his 

IT* i°° 1 ’ 

r knd Christ the bait to trap his dupe and 
fool j • ^ 

Nor deeds of gift, but gifts of grace he 
forged, 

And snake-like slimed his victim ere he 
gorged j 

And Oft at Bible meetings, o’er the rest 
Arising, did his holy oily l>cst, 

Dropping the too rough II in IlOtl and 
Heaven, 

spread the Word by which himself 
had thriven.” 

I How like you this old satire ?’ 

‘ Nay,' she said, 
■ I loathe it: he had never kindly heart, 
Nor ever cared to better liis own kind, 
Who first wrote satire, with no pity in it. 
But will you hear my dream, for 1 had one 
Thai altogether weot to music? Still 
It awed me.’ 

Then she told it, having dream’d 
Of that same coast. 

—But round the North, a light, 
H belt, it seem’d, of luminous vapour, lay, 
And ever in it a low musical note 
Sweli’d up and diedand, as it swell'll, 
a ridge 

Of breaker issued from the belt, and still 
Grew with the growing note, and when 
the note 

Had reach’d!a thunderous fulness, on 
those clilft# 

Broke, mixt with awful light (the same as 
that . 

Living within the beltfwhercby she saw 
That all those lines of cliffs were cliffs no 
more, • 

'But hgge cathedral fronts of every age, 
GntW, floridpstem, as far as cyetould see, 
One after tpie: and then the great ridge 
drew, 

&essening,to the lessening music, back, 
kd post into the belt and swell’d again 
Bowly to tunic t ever when it broke 
sne statues, king or saint, or Minder fell; 


Thai fitm^he gaps and chasms of rain 
left 

Came men and women in dark clusten 
round, 

Some crying, ‘ Set them up 1 they shalf 
not foil 1 ’ 

And others, ‘ Let them lie, for they have 
fall’n.’ 

And still they strove and wrangled i an# 
she grieved 

In her strange dream, she kneuwot why, 
to lira! , 

Their wildest wailings never out of tune 
With that sweet note; and ever as their 
shrieks 

Ran highest up the gamut, that great wave 
Returning, while none mark’d it, on the 
crowd 

Broke, mixt with awful light, and show'd 
their eyes ’ « 

Glaring, and passionate looks, and swept 
away 

The men of flesh and blood, and men of 
stone, 

To the waste deeps together. 

‘Then I fixt 

My wistful eyes on two fair images, 

Both crown’d with stars and high among 
the stars,— 

The Virgin Mother standing with her 
child * 

High up on one of those dark minster- 
fronts— 

Hill she bv^hn to totter, and the child 
Clung to the mother, and sent out a cry 
Which mixt with little Margaret's, and I 
woke, 

And my dream awed me i—well—but 
what arc dreams ? 

Yours came but from the breaking of a 
glass, 

And mine but from the crying of a 
child.’ 

■Child? No!’ said he, ‘but this tide’s 
roar, and his, . 

Oar Boanerges with his threats of doom, 
And loud-lung’d Antibebylonianisms 
(Altho* I grant but little musid there) 
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Went both to nuke your drAmfl but if 
there were 

A music harmonizingsour wild cries, 

* Sphere-music such as that you dream’d 

* about, 

Why, that would make our passions far 
foo like 

The discords dear to the musician. No— 
Bne shriek of hate would jar all the hymns 
of heaven: 

True Devils with no ear, they howl in tunc 
With nothing bijt the Devil V 

. • “True” indeed ! 

One of our town, but later by an hour 
Here than ourselves, spoke with me on 
the shore; 

While you were running down the sands, 
and made • 

The dimpled flounce of the sea-furbelow 
flap, 

Good man, to please the child. She 
brought strange news. 

Why were you silent when I spoke to¬ 
night ? 

I had set my heart on your forgiving him 
Before you knew. We must forgive the 
dead.’ 

1 Dead I who is dead ?’ 

* • The man your eye pursued. 
A Sttle after you had parted with him, 
He suddenly dropt dead of heart-disease. ’ 

‘Dead? he? of heart-disease? c what heart 
had he * 

To. die of? dead 1’ 

* Ah, dearest, if there be 
A devil in man, there is an angel too, 
And if he did that wrong you charge him 
with, 

His angel broke his heart. But your 
rough voice 

(You Spoke so loud) has roused the child 

again. 

Sleep, little birdie, deep 1 will she not 
sleep 

Without has V hula- bt^iie ”? well then, 

trietpi. « 

And I wafting you “birdie-”' 


' « , Saying thjs^s 

The woman half turn'd round fromhimi 
she loved, * “ 

Lef^ him one hand, and reaching thro' 
the night 

Her other, found (for it was close be¬ 
side) 

And half-embraced the basket cradle- 
head * 

With one soft arm, which, like the pliant 
ebough 

That moving moves the nest ind nestliryr. 

sway’d ' ' 

The cradle, while she sang this baby song,— 


What does little birdie say 
In her nest at peep of day ? 

Let me fly, says little birdie, 
Mother, let me fly away. 

Birdie, rest a little longer, 

Till the little wings are stronger. 

So she rests a little longer, , 
Then she flies away. 

What does little baby say, 

In her bed at peep of day? 

Baby says, like little birdie, 

Let me rise and fly away. 

Baby, sleep a little longer, 

Till the little limbs are stronger. 

If she sleeps ariittle longer, 

Baby too shall fly away. 

‘She sleeps: let us .too, let all evil, 
sleep. 

Hr also sleeps—another. sleep than 
ours. 

He can do no more wrong: forgive him, 
dear, 

And I shall sleep the sounder! ’ 

Then the man, 
1 His deeds yet live, the wont is yet to 
come. 

Yet let ydur sleep for this one night b< 
sound: < ' 

I do foigive him 1' 

1 Thanks, my love/ if* mid, 
' Your own will be the sweeter,’ and they 
slept. 
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_ HUA, wedded to Lucretius, found 
Her nutter cold; for when the mordlntr 
fluih . , 41 

)f passion and the fint embrace bad died 
letween them, tho’’ he lov’d her none the 
■ lest, 

Tet often when the woman heard his foot 
letntn from pacings in the field, and ran 
'o meet him with a kiss, the master took 
(notice, or austerely, for—his mind 
Jwtai in some weightier argument, 

■ -Jfcy-bome perhaps upon the rise 
nd long roll of the Hexamete*—he past 
o tnm and ponder those three hundred 
scrolls 

eft by the Teacher, whom he held divine. 
Ire brook’d it not; but wrathful, petulant, 
steaming some rival, sought and found 
, a witch 

Who brew’d the philtre which had power, 
they said, 

To lead an errant passion home again. 
And this, at times, she mingled with his 
, drink, 

Jnd this destroy’d him ; for the wicked 
n broth 

«»fuied the chemic labour of the blood, 
And tickling the brute brain within the 
man’s 

Made havock among those tender cells, 
anrfcheckld 

HU power to shape; he loathed himself j 
and ogee a 

After a tempest Wjdte upon a morn 
Inat mock’d him with returning calm, 
and cried: 


‘Storm in the night! for thrice I heard 
the raia 

Rushing, and once the Bash of a 
• thunderbolt— 

«*l»ught I never saw so fierce a fork— 
l “ nc * °ut Ure streaming mountain-side, 
| , unrjshow’d 
Iriotom confluence of watercourses 
puh mgtwd billowing in a hollow of lu 
"* r * Ml bat yrsfer-eve yu dusty-dry. 


Stoftn, *and what drrikms, ye hob 
Gods, what dreamt) 

For thrice I waken’d after dreamt. Far. 
chance 

We do but recollect the dreamt that com? 
Just ere the waking: terrible I for it teem’d 
A void was made in Mature j all ft bonds 
Crack’d j and I taw the Baring atom- 
streams a 

And torrents of her myriad universe. 
Ruining along the illimitable inane, • 

Fly on to cljsh together again, and m.lr T 
Another and another frame of things 
For ever: that was mine, my dream, I 
knew it— 

Of and belonging to me, as the dog 
With inward yelp and restless forefoot 
plies 

HU fupction of the woodland: but the 
next I 

I thought that all the blood by Sylla shed 
Come driving rainlike down again on 
earth, 

And where it dash'd the reddening mea¬ 
dow, sprang 

No dragon warriors from Cadmean teeth, 
For these I thought my dream would 
show to me, 

But girls, Iletairai, curious in their art. 
Hired animalums, vile as those that made 
The mulberry.faced Dictator’s orgiet ‘ 
worse • 

Than aught they fable of the quiet Gods. 
And hands they mixt, and yell'd and 
e rourft me drove 
In narrowing circles till I yell’d again 
I lalf-suflocated, and sprang ud. and aw— 
Was it the first beam of my late* day ? 


‘Then, then, from utter gloom stood 
out the breasts, 

The breasts of Helen, and hoveringly a 
sword 

Now over and now under, now direct. 
Pointed itself to pierce, but sank down 
shamed 

At all that beauty; and a I stared, a fire, 
The fire that left a roofless Ilioo, 

Shot out of them, and scorch’d me that 
I woke. a 
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■It thii tMjr vengeance, foljf Venus, 
thine, 

■ Because I would nos one of thine own 
doves, 

fiot ev'n a tose, were offer’d to thee? 

Jtyne, 

Forgetful how my rich procemion makes 
Thy glory fly along the Italian field, 
tn lays that will outlast thy Deity ? 

•Deltjtf nay, thy worshippers. My 
tongue 0 t 

Trips, or I speak profanely. Which of 
these 

Angers thee most, or angers thee at all ? 
Not if thou be’st of those who, far aloof 
From envy, hate and pity, and spite and 
scorn, 

Live the great life which all our greatest 

o fain 

Would follow, center’d in eternal calm. 

‘Nay, if thou canst, O Goddess, like 
ourselves 

Touch, and be touch’d, then would I cry 
to thee 

To kiss thy Mavors, toll thy tender arms 
Round him, and keep him from the lust 
of blood 

That makes a steaming slaughter-house 
of Rome. 

o 

‘Ay. but I meant not thee; I meant 
not her, 

Whom all the pines of Ida shook to sqt 
Slide from that quiet heaven of hers, and 
« tempt 

The Trojan, while his neat-herds were 
abroad; 

Nor her that o'er her wounded hunter 
wept 

Her Deity false in human-amorous tears; 
Nor whom her beardless apple-arbiter 
Decided fairest. Rather, O ye Gods, 
Poet-like, as the great Sicilian called 
Calliope to grace his golden verse— 

Ay, and this Kypris also—did I take 
That popular name of thine to shadow 
• forth 

f The sIl-gAerating powers and genial heat 


Of JHature, when she strikes thro’ the 
thick blood j 

Of cattle, and light is large, and lambs! 
are glad 

Nosing the mother’s udder, and the bird 
Makes his heart voice amid the blaze of 
flowers: 

Which things appear the work of mighty 
Gods. 

‘ The Gods I and if I go my Work is 
left 

Unfinish’d —if I go. The Gods, who 
haunt } 

The lucid interspace of world and world. 
Where newer creeps a cloud, or moves a 
wind, 

Nor ever falls the least white star of 
snow. 

Nor ever lowest roll of thunder moans, 
Nor sound of human sorrow mounts to 
mar 

Their sacred everlasting calm I and such, 
Not all so fine, nor so divine a calm, 

Not such, nor all unlike it, man may gain 
betting his own life go. The Gods, the 
Gods 1 

If all be atoms, how then should thh 
Gods 

Being atomic not be dissoluble. 

Not follow the great law? My master 
held 

That Gods there are, for all men so 
believe. • » 

I prest my footsteps into his, and meant 
Sflrely to, lead my Mommies in a train 
Of flowery clauses on- yrd to the proof 
That Gods there are, and deathless. 
Meant ? I meant ? 

I have forgotten what I meant; my mind 
Stumbles, and all my faculties are lamed. 

? 

' Look where another of our Gods, the 
Sun, n » 

Apollo, Delius, or of older use 
All-seeing Hyperion—what you will— 
Has mounted yonder) since he never 
swafe, I 

Except Ms wrath were wreak’d or 
wretched man,' 
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t be would only (tune among the dud 
r t tales I for never yet on earth 
1 flesh creep, or bits of roast¬ 
ing ox • 

Moan round the spit—nor knows he 
what he sees; 

King of the East altho’ he seem, and girt 
With song and flame and fragrance, slowly 
lifts 

3U golden feet on those empurpled stairs 
Fhat‘ climb into the windy halls of 
heaven: 

; here he glances on an eye new-born, 

1 gets for greeting but a wail of pain ; 
|hcre he stays upon a freezing orb 
t fain would gaxe upon hiln to the 
last; 

md here upon a yellow eyelid fall'n 
,nd closed by those who mourn a friend 
in vain, 

rot thankful that his troubles are no 
more. 

And me, altho’ his fire is on my face 
Blinding, he sees not, nor at all can tell 
Whether I mean this day to end myself, 
Or lend an ear to Plato where he says, 

S hat men like soldiers may not quit the 

f l*»* 

Uotted by the Gods: but he that holds 
ne Gods are careless, wherefore need he 
care 

Greatly for them, nor rather plunge at 
onct 

Being troubled, wholly out of sight, and 
sink t 

Past earthquake—ay, and gout and stone, 
that breaks'* 

Body toward death, and palsy, death-in- 
life, 

Knd’ wretched age—anfl worst disease of 

ru 

rheae prodigies of myriad nakednesses, 
tnd ttpsted shapes of lust; unspeakable, 
^boAinabte, strangers at my hearth 
1 welcony, harpies miring evety dish, 

: phantom husks of something foully 
done, 

I fleeting thro' the boundless universe, 
j Nastiflfe the long quiet of my breast 
animal heat and dire insanity ? 


1 Hv§ should the mind, except it loved 
them, clasp 

These idols to hersfllf? or do they Ay * 
Now thinner, and now thicker, like th^ 
flakes 

In a fall of snow, and so press in, perforce 
Of multitude, as crowds that in an hour 
Of civic tumult jam the doors, and bear 
The keepers down, and throng, their rags 
and they , 

The basest, far into that councibhail 
Where sit the best and stateliest of the 
land? 

'Can I not fling this horror off me 
again,. 

Seeing with how great case Nature can 
smile, 

Balmier and nobler from her bath of 
storm, • 

At random ravage ? and how easily 
The mountain there has cast his cloudy 
slough, 

Now towering o’er him in serenest air, 

A mountain o'er a mountain,—ay, and 
within 

All hollow os the hopes and fears of 
men? 

‘ But who was jie, that In the garden 
snared 

Picus and Faunus, rustic Gods ? a tale* 

To laugh at—more to laugh at in myself— 
For look 1 wjiat Is it ? there ? yon arbutus 
Tfltters; a noiseless riot underneath 
Strikes through the wood,'sets oil the 
tops quivering— 

The mountain quickens into Nymph and 
Faun; 

And here an Oread—how the sun delights 
To glance and shift about her slippery 
sides, 

And rosy knees and supple roundednetp, 
And budded bosom-peaks—who this way 
runs 

Before the rest—A satyr, a satyr, see, 
Follows j bat him I proved impassible j 
Twy-natured is no nature: yet he draws 
Nearer and nearer, and I lean him now 
Beastlier than any phantom of ms kind , 
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That ever hatted his rough lftotfler-brute 
For luit or lusty blood or provender: 

< I hate, abhor, spit, sicken at him j and 
she 

Loathes him as well; such a precipitate 
1 heel, 

Fledged as it were with Mercury’s ankle- 
wing, 

^Whirls her to me: but will she fling 
4 herself, 

Shameless upon me? 'Catch her, goat- 
foot : njy, a 

Hide, hide them, million-myrtled wilder¬ 
ness, 

And cavern-shadowing laurels, hide! do 
I wish— 

What?—that the bush were leafless? or 
to whelm 

All of them in one massacre ? O ye Gods, 
Itnow you careless, yet, behold, to you 
From chil'dly wont and ancient use I 
call— 

I thought I lived securely as yourselves— 
No lewdness, narrowing envy, monkey- 
spite, 

No madness of ambition, avarice, none: 

. No larger feast than under plane or pine 
With neighbours laid along the grass, to 
take 

Only such cups as left us friendly-warm, 
Affirming each his own philosophy— 
Nothing to mar the sober majesties 
Of settled, sweet, Epicurean life. 

But now it seems some unseen monster 
, lays * • 

His vast and filthy hands upon my will, 
Wrenching it backward into his; and 
spoils 

My bliss in being; and it was not great; 
For save when shutting reasons up in 
rhythm, 

Of Heliconian honey in living words, 

To make a truth less harsh, I often grew 
Tired of so much within our little life, 

Or of so little in our little life— 

Poor little life that toddles half an hour 
Crown’d with a flower or two, and there 
an end— 

And since the nobler pleasure seems to 
bile, 


Why should I, beastlike as I find myself 
Not manlikeend myself?—our privilege—J 
What beast has heart to do it ? And wha^ 
. man, 

What Roman would be dragg’d in triumph 
thus? 

Ndt I; not he, who bears one name with 
her 

Whose death-blow struck the dateless 
doom of kings. 

When, brooking not the TarqUin in her 
veins, 

She made her blood in sight of Collating 
And all his peers, flushing the guiltlewF 
air, i 

Spout frftn the maiden fountain in her 
heart. 

And from it sprang the Commonwealth, 
which breaks 
As I am breaking now ! 

‘ And therefore now 
Let her, that is the womb and tomb of all, 
Great Nature, take, and forcing far apart 
Those blind beginnings that have made 
me man, 

Dash them anew together at her will 
Thro’ all her cycles—into man once monS 
Or beast or bird or fish, or opulent flowejn[ 
But till this cosmic order everywhere 
Shatter’d into one earthquake in one day 
Cracks all to pieces,—and that hour 
perhaps 

Is not so far when momentary man 
Shall seem no more a something to him- 
* self. « 

But he, his hopes aiai hates, his homes 
and fanes. 

And even his bones long laid within the 
grave, 1 ' 

The very sides of the grave itself shall pass, 
Vanishing, atom and void, atom and void, 
Into the unseen for ever,—till that hour, 
My golden work in which I told a uuth 
That stays the rolling Ixionrn wheel. 
And numbs the Fury's ringlet-make, and 

plucks , , 

The mortal soul from out immortal befil 
Shall stand : ay, surely: thee it fails a 
last 
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Witlfthlk he drove the knife into U 
aide: 


il perish®* a* I must; for O Thou* 
■inrdrsr bride, divine Tranquillity, 
Ibn’i after by the wisest of the wise, 
jo fell to find thee, being os thou grt 
thout one pleasure and without one 
pain, 

iwbeit I know thou surely must be mine 
soon or late, yet out of season, thus 
>oo thee roughly, for thou carest not 
w roughly mto may woo thee so they 
win— • 

•os—thus: the soul flics out and dies 
in the air.’ 


She heard him racing,* heard him fell 
ran in, ( 

Beat breast, tore hair, cried out upot 
herself 

As having fail’d in duty to him, shriek'd 
That she but meant to win him back, fell 
on him, * 

Clasp'd, kiss'd him,' wail'd: he answer’d, 
‘ Carp not thou I # 

Thy duty?* What is dqty? Fare thee 
well!’ 


THE PRINCESS; 

A MEDLEY. 


. PROLOGUE. 

[Sir Walter Vivian all a summer's day 
Gave his broad lawns until the set of sun 
'Up to the people: thither flock’d at noon 

t is tenants, wife and child, and thither, 
half 

se neighbouring borough with their 
Institute 

Of which he was the patron. I was 
there 

From college, visiting the son,—the son 
A Walter too,—with others of our set, 
Five others: we were seven at Viviayi- 
place.s 

And me that morning Walter show’d 
the house, 

3reek, set with busts rOfrom vases in the 
hall 

flowers of alldieavens, and lovelier than 
_ their names, 

>reW*ide bjwide; and on the pavement 
1 lay, 

prved stones of the Abbey-ruin in the 

I wk,» 

IP A mmon ites , and the first bones of 

t T '“ e i * *. 

w on the tables every dun* and age 


Jumbled together; celts and calumets, 

Claymore and snowshoe, toys in lava, 
fans 

Of sandal, amber, ancient rosaries, 

Laborious orient ivpry sphere in sphere, 

The cursed Malayan crease, and battle-* 
clubs 

From the isles of palm: and higher on 
the walls,< 

Betwixt the monstrous horns of elk |pd 
deer, 

His own forefathers’ arm* and armour 
, >>“"*■ 

And ’this’ he said ‘was Hugh’s at 
Agincourt ; * 

And that wps old Sir Ralph's at As- 
calon: 

A good knight he 1 we keep a chronicle 

With all about him ’—which he brought, 
and I , 

Dived In a hoard of tales 
knights, 

Half-legend, half-historic, counts and 
king* 

Who laid about them at their wills and 
died; 

And mixt with these, a lady, one that 
aim’d * 


jlat 


,t dealt with. 
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itr own fair bead, and sallyftg Riro’ the 
gate, 

tied beat her fees with slaughter from 
( her walls. 

‘ 0 miracle of women,’ said the book, 

' 0 noble heart who, being strait-besieged 
By this wild king to force her to his wish, 
Btor bent, nor broke, nor shunn’d a 
soldier’s death, 

But now*vhen all was lost pr seem’d as 
lost— , • 

Her stature more than mortal in the burst 
Of sunrise, her arm lifted, eyes on fire— 
Brake with a blast of trumpets from the 
gate, 

And, falling on them like a thunderbolt, 
She trampled some beneath her horses' 
heels, 

Afcd some were whelm’d with missiles of 
the wall, 

And some were push’d with lances from 
the rock, 

And part were drown’d within the whirl¬ 
ing brook : 

0 miracle of noble womanhood I’ 

So sang the gallant glorious chronicle; 
And, I all rapt in this, 1 Come out,’ he 
said, 

' To the Abbey: there is Aunt Elizabeth 
AIM sister Lilia with the rest.’ We went 
(I kept the book and had my finger in it) 
Down thro’ the park: strange was the 
sight to me; o 

For all the sloping pasture murmur’d, 
* sown 

With happy faces and with holiday. 
There moved the multitude, a thousand 
heads: 

The patient leaders of their Institute 
Taught them with facts. One rear’d a 
font of stone 

And drew, frdm butts of water on the 
slope, 

The fountain of the moment, playing, 

now 

A twisted snake, and now a rain of pearls, 
Of steep-up spout whereon the gilded 
bail 


Dagced like a wisp -. and somewhat lower . 

down j* 

A man with knobs and wires and viali™ 
0 fired 

A cannon: Echo answer’d in her sleep 
From hollow fields: and here were tele¬ 
scopes 

For azure views; and there a group of 
girls 

In circle waited, whom the electric shock 
Dislitlk’d with shrieks and laughter: 
round the lake 

A little clock-work steamer paddling plied 
And shook the lilies: perch’d about thill 
knolls 

A dozen Ungry models jetted steam : 

A petty railway ran: a fire-balloon 
Rose gem-like up before the dusky groves 
And dropt a fairy parachute and past: 

And there thro’ twenty posts of telegraph 
They flash’d a saucy message to and fro 
Between the mimic stations; so that sport 
Went hand in hand with Science; other¬ 
where 

Pure sport: a herd of boys with clamour 
bowl’d 

And stump’d the wicket; babies roll'd 
about 'J 

Like tumbled fruit in grass; and mefl 
and maids 

Arranged a country dance, and flew thro’ 
light 

And shadow, while the twangling violin 
Struck up with Soldier-laddie, and over¬ 
head 

'line broad ambrosial aislcs of lofty lime 
Made noise with beug and breeze from 
end to end. 

Strange was ths. sight and smacking of 
the time; 

And long we gazed, but saJated at length 
Came to the ruins. High-arch'd apd ivy- 
daspt, > - I 

Of finest Gothic lighter thanks fire, 

Thro’ one wide chasm of time and frost 
they gave 

The perk, the crowd, the house; but 
. within v 

The sward was trim as any garden lawn 
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And here we lit on Aunt Elizabeth, a 
And Lilts with the rest, end lady friends 
vtoa neighbour seats: and there was 
. Ralph himself) 

A brqken statue propt against the wall, 
As gay as any. Lilia, wild with sport. 
Half child half woman as she was, had 
wound 

A scarf of orange round the stony helm, 
And robed the shoulders in a rosy silk, 
'Put made the old warrior from hie ivied 
nook 

like a sunbeam: near his tomb a 
feast 

hone, silver-set; about it lay the guests, 
And there we join’d them : # then the 
maiden Aunt 

Took this fair day for text, and from it 
preach’d 

An universal culture for the crowd, 

And all things great; but we, unworthier, 
told 

Of college: he had climb’d across the 
spikes, 

And be had squeezed himself betwixt the 
bars. 


Quiet aAwer’d Ulia * There are thou¬ 
sands now 

Such women, but oonvention bents them 
down: 

It is but bringing up | no more than that? 

You men have done it: how I hate you 
“ all I 

Ah, were I something great I I wish I 
were • 

Some mighty poetess, I would shame you 
then, 0 

That love tq keep us children I 0 I wish 

That I were some great princess, I would 
build 

Far off from men a college like a man\ 

And I would teach them all that men are 
taught; 

We are twice as quick I’ And here she 
shook aside 

The hand that play'd the patron with her , 
curls. 

And one said smiling ‘ Pretty were the 
sight 

If our old halls could change their sex, 
and flaunt 


And he had breathed the Proctor’s dogs ; 
r and one 

(Discuss'd his tutor, rough to common 
men, 

But honeying at the whisper of a lord; 
And one the Master, as a rogue in grain 
Veneer’d with sanctimonious theory. 

But while they talk’d, above their heads 
I saws 1 

The feudal warfftr lady-clad; which 
brought 

My book to mind: and opening this, I 
read o 

Of old Sir Ralph a page or two that rang 
With tilt andi tourney; then the tale of 
_ her 

fbaf(5rove her'foes with slaughter from 

hcfgWalls, 

tad much I praised her nobleness, and 

tak’d Wafter^patting Lilia’s head (she lay 
tarida him) ‘litres mere such a woman 
now?* 


With prudes for proctors, dowagers for 
deans, 

And sweet girl-graduates in their golden 
hair. 

I think they should not wear our rusty 
gowns, o 

But move as rich as Emperor-moths, or 
Ralph 

Who shines so in the comer : yet I fear, 

If there were many Lilias in the brood, 

However deep you might embower the 
nest, 

Some boy wbuld spy it.' 

At this upon the sward 

She tapt her tiny silken-sandal'd foot: 

■That’s your light way; but I would 
make it death 

For any male thing but Ifi peep at us.’ 

, ’ * 

Petulant the spoke, and at herself she 
laugh’d; 

A rosebud set with little wilful thorns, 

And sweet ae English eh could make her, 
4m: • 
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, Be? WMlur hail’d a hcore of %aifles upon 
'her, 

’And ‘petty Ogress*’ and ‘ ungrateful 

* Sm.’ 

And swore he long'd at college, only 
long'd, , 

* All else was well, for she-society. 

They boated and they cricketed; they 
• talk’d 

At wine, in clubs, of art, of politics; 
They fort their weeks; they vext the 
souls of deans; 

They rode; they betted ; made a hundred 
friends, 

.And caught the blossom of the flying 
terms, 

But miss’d the mignonette of Vivian-place, 
The little hearth-flower Lilia. Thus he 
spoke, 

Pert banter, part affection. 

‘.True,’ she said, 
■We doubt not that. O yes, you miss'd 
us much. 

I'll stake my ruby ring upon it you 
did.’ 

• 

She held it out; and as a parrot turns 
Up thro' gilt wires a crafty loving eye, 
And takes a lady’s finger with all care. 
And bites it for true heart and not for 
harm, 

StPhe with Lilia's. Daintily she shriek’d 
And wrung it. * Doubt my word again 1’ 
he said. 

’ Come, listen 1 here is prdbf that pm 
were miss'd: 

We seven stay'd at Christmas up to read; 
And there we took one tutor as to read : 
The hnrd-grain d Muses of the cube and 
, square 

Were out of season : never man, I think, 
So moulder'd in a sinecure as he: 

For while our cloisters echo'd frosty feet, 
And our fonggntlks were stript as bare 
as bsbom^ 

We did but talk you over, pledge you all 
In waesail; often, like aa many girls— 
Skh for the holiies and the yews of home— 
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. 'Then foliar me, the Fringe,’ 
■mew’d, 1 euh be hero in Ms tom! 
Pit end yet one, like shadows in a 
dream.— 

Heroic seems our Princess as required— 
9tit something made to suit with Time 
and place, • 

l Gothic ruin and a Grecian house, 
l talk of college and of ladies' rights, 
l feudal knight in silken masquerade, 

der t shrieks and strange eaperi- 
/ments 

i the good Sir Ralph had burnt 
_rm all— 

Ids were a medley 1 we should have Mm 
back • 

Vho told the “ Winter’s tale ” to do it 
for us. 

lo matter: we will say whatever comes, 
md let the ladies sing us, if they will, 
'nan time to time, some ballad or a song 
o give us breathing-space.’ 

So I began, 

ad the rest follow’d: and the women 
sang 

etween the rougher voices of the men, 
linnets in the pauses of the wind : 
jP kere I give the story and the songs 

i* >. 


And, tnftjr, baking dreams were, more ot 
less. 

An old and strange affection of the house. 
Myself too had weird seizures. Heaven 
knows what: * 

On a sudden in the midst of men and day, 
And while I walk'd and talk'd as hereto, 
fore, 

I seem’d to move among a world of ghostsP 
And feel myself the shadow of a dream. 
Our great court-Galen poisedJtiuilt-head 
cane. 

And paw’d his beard,* and mutter'd 
‘catalepsy.’ 

My mother pitying made a thousand 
prayers j 

My mother was as mild as any saint, 
Half-canonised by all that look’d on her, 
So gracious was her tact and tenderness; 
But my good father thought a king a kiqg j 
He cared not loathe affection of the house) 
He held his sceptre like a pedant's wand 
To lash offence, and with long arms and 
> hands ‘ 

Reach'd out, and pick'd offenders from 
the mass 
For judgment. 

Now.it chanced that I had been, 
While life was yet in bud and blade, 
betroth’d 


prince I was, blue-eyed, and fair in 
face, 

f temper amorous, as the first of May, 
ith lengths of yellow ringlet, like a girl, 
w on my cradle shone the Northern 
star. • * 

There lived an anejent legend in our 
house. * 

*ne sorcerer, whom • far-off grandsire 
burnt 

•'cause he cast no shadow, had fore- 
told, 

that gone of all our blood should 
kntjjr 

* shadow from the substance, and that 

°Of 

**id come to fight with shadows and 
U to islL , 

my mother said, the story ran. | 


Toone, a neighbouring Princess: she tome 

Was proxy-wedded with a bootless calf 

At eight years old; and still from time 
to time 

Gpme munfiurs of her beauty from the 
South, 

And of her brethren, youths of puissance; 

And still I wore her picture by my heart, 

And one dark tress; and all around them 
both 

Sweet thoughts would swarm as beesabout 

1 their queen. 

But when the days dpw nigh t hat I 
should wed. 

My father sent ambassadors with furs 

And jewels, gifts, to finch heru these 
brought back 

A present, a great labour of the loom | 

And therewithal an answer vagae at wfcM i 
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Betides, they taw the king ;*he«took the 
gifts; 

He said there was a, compact; that was 
' true; 

•But then she had a will; was he to blame ? 
And maiden fancies; loved to live alone . 
Among her women; certain, would not 
wed. 

That morning in the presence room I 

With Cyril and with Floijan, my two 
friends* 

The first, a gentleman of broken means 
- (His father’s fault) but given to starts and 
bursts 

Of revel; and the last, my other heart, 
And almost my half-self, for still we moved 
Together, twinn’d as horse’s ear and eye. 

• 

Now, while they spgke, I saw my 
father’s face 

Grow long and troubled like a rising moon, 
Inflamed with wrath: he started on his 
feet, 

Tore the king’s letter, snow’d it down, 
and rent 

The wonder of the loom thro’ warp and 
woof 

From skirt to skirt; and at the last he 
swore 

That he would send a hundred thousand 
men, 

And bring her in a whirlwind: then he 
chew’d • o 

The thrice-tum’d cud of wrath, and cook’d 
his spleen, 

Communing with his captains of the war. 

At last I spoke. ‘ My father, let me go. 
It cannot be but some gross error lies 
In this report, this answer of a king, • 
Whom all men rate askind and hospitable: 
Or, maybe, I myself, my bride once 
seen, 

Whate’er my grief to find her less than 
* tune. 

. May me the bargain made.’ And Florian 
* said i 

1 1 have msiater at the fbceien court. 


W£o moves about the Princess; she, yon, 
know, , » 

Who wedded with a nobleman from thence^ 
He, dying lately, left her, as I bear, 

T#e lady of three castles in that land: 
Thro’her thismattermight be sifted clean.’ 
And Cyril whisper’d: ‘ Take me with you 
too.’ 

Then laughing ‘what, if these weird 
seizures come 

Upon you in those lands, and no one near 
To point you out the shadow from the 
truth ! * 

Take me: I’ll serve you better in a straidpl 
I grate on rusty hinges here: ’ but ‘ Nd I’ 
Roar’d the rough king, ‘you shall not; 
we ourself 

Will crush her pretty maiden fancies dead 
In iron gauntlets: break the council up.’ 

But when the council broke, I rose and 
past 

Thro’ the wild woods that hung about the 
town j 

Found a still place, and pluck’d her like¬ 
ness out; 

Laid it on flowers, and watch’d it lying 
bathed \ 

In the green gleam of dewy-tassell’d trcesJ 
What were those fancies? wherefore breal 
her troth ? 

Proud look’d the lips: but while I medi 
tated 

A wind arose and rush'd upon the South, 
And shook the songs, the whispers, and 
• the shrieks „' 

Of the wild woods toyjther; and a Voice 
Went with it, 1 Fallow, follow, thou shah 


Then, ere the silver sickle of that month 
Became her golden shield, I stole from 
court 

With Cyril and with Florist), unpercuved,, 
Cat-footed thro’ the town andjuif in dread 
To hear my father’s clamour at our bacluj 
With Ho! from some hay-window shake* 
the night; I 

But all was quiet: from the baatfeoVr 
walla 
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threaded spiders, one by one, 
diopt, 

fiyiagreach’d the frontier: then we 
f Croat , 

Po a livelier land ; and so by tilth and 
I grange, 

Lid vines, and bloating bosks of wilder¬ 
ness, 

IVe gain’d the mother-city thick with 
towers, 

lad in the imperial palace found thedting. 

jdSRt name was Gama; crack’d and 
small his voice, 

lurblaml the smile that like a wrinkling 
wind * 

On glassy water drove his cheek in lines; 
A little dry old man, without a star, 

"Not like a king: three days he feasted us, 
And on the fourth I spake of why we 
t came, 

And my betroth'd. ‘ You do us, Prince,’ 
he said, 

Airing a snowy hand and signet gem, 
‘All honour. We remember love our¬ 
selves 

Ip our sweet youth: there did a compact 
te pass 

Bng summers back, a kind of ceremony— 
■ think the year in which our olives 
I fail’d. 

I would you had her, Prince, with all my 
heart, 

IVith my lull heart: but there were 
widows here, 

Two widows, Lady Psyche, Lady Blanch?; 
They fed her theogfc, in and out of place 
Maintaining that with equal husbandry 
rhe woman were an equal to the man. 
Diey harp'd on this; With this our ban¬ 
quets rang; 

)ur dances biwke and buzz'd in knots of 
.talk; 

lotlflng but |hU ; my very ears were hot 
p hear them: knowledge, so my daughter 
[ held. 

In all iq all: they had hut been, she 
1 thcaight, 

I children; they must lose the child, 


The woftuu?t then. Sir, awful odea At 
wrote, 

Too awful, sure, for.what they treated of, 
But all she is and does is awfitl; ocfcs 
About this losing of the child; ami rhymes* 
, And dismal lyrics, prophesying change 
Beyond all reason: these the wonten sang; 
And they that know su<$ things—I sought 
but peace j • 

No critic I —would call. them master¬ 
pieces : , , 

They master^ «•*. At l^st she begg'd a 
boon, 

A certain summer-palace which I have 
Hard by your father’s frontier: I said no,* 
Yet being an easy man, gave it: and 
there, 

AM wild to found an University 
For maidens, on the spur she fled ; and 
more • 

We know not,r-only this: they see no 
men, 

Not ev'n her brother Arac, nor the twins 
Her brethren, tho’ they love her, look 
upon her 

As on a kind of paragon ; and I 
(Pardon me saying it) were much loth to 
breed 

Dispute betwixt myself and mine: but 
since 

(And I confess with right) you think me 
hound • 

In some sort, I can give you letters to her; 
And yet, to speak the truth, I rate your 
• chaifbc 

Almost at naked nothing.’ 

Thus the king; 
And I, tho’ nettled that he seem'd to slur 
With garrulous ease and oily courtesies 
Our formal compact, yet, not less (all frets 
But chafing me on fire to find my bride) 
‘Went forth again with both my friendi. 
We rode 

Many a long league back to the North. 
At last 

From hills, that look'd across s land of 
hope. 

We dropt with evening on a rustic town 
Set in a gleaming river’s crescent-curve. 
Close st the boundary of the liberties; 
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There, enter'd air old hosteff cdU’d mine 
host 

To council, pEed him with his richest 
* wines, 

And show’d the late-writ letters of the 
Wng. ‘ 

He with a lone low sibilation, stared 
eAs blank as deam in marble; then ex¬ 
claim’d 

Averring it .was clear against all rules 
For any man to go: but asciis brain 
Began to mellow, ‘ If the king,’ he said, 

‘ Had given us letters, was he bound to 
* speak ? , 

The king would bgar him out;’ and at 
the last— 

The summer of the vine in all his veins— 
1 Mo doubt that we might make it worth 
„ his while. 

She once had past that way; he heard 
her speak; 

She scared him; life 1 he never saw the 
1 like j 

She look’d as grand os doomsday and as 
grave: 

And he, he reverenced his liege-lady there; 
He always made a point to post with 
mares; 

His daughter and his housemaid were the 
boys: 

The land, he understood, for miles about 
■Was till’d by women; all the swine were 
sows, 

And all the dogs’— 6 

But wh)le he jested thus, 
A thought flash’d thro’ me which I dlothed 
in act. 

Remembering how we three presented 
Maid 

Or Nymph, or Goddess, at high tide of 
feast, 

In masque or pageant at my father’s court. 
We lent mine host to purchase female 
gear; 

,He brought it, and himself a sight to 
shake 

The midriff of despair with laughter, holp 
To lace us up, till, each, in maiden 


Wg rustled: him we gave a costly bribe 
To guerdon silence, mounted our good 
steeds, * 

Agd boldly ventured on the liberties. 

We follow'd up the river as we rode, 
And rode till midnight when the college 
' lights 

Began to glitter firefly-like in copse 
And linden alley: then we past an arch, 
Whereon a woman-statue rose with 
wings 

From four wing’d horses dark against the 
stars; ■ 

And some inscription ran along the front, 
But deefflin shadow: further on we gain’d 
A little street half garden and half house; 
But scarce could hear each other speak 
for noise 

Of clocks and chimes, like silver hammers 
falling 

On silver anvils, and the splash and stir 
Of fountains spouted up and showering 
down * 

In meshes of the jasmine and the rose: 
And all about us peal’d the nightingale, 
Rapt in her song, and careless of the 
snare. 


’ There stood a bust of Pallas for a s 
By two sphere lamps blazon’d like Heaven 
and Earth 

With constellation and with continent,' 
Above an entry: riding in, we call’d; 

A plump-arm’d Ostleress and a stable 
* wench 

Came running at thi> jail, and help’d us 
down. 

Then slept a buxom hostess forth, and 
sail’d, 

Full-blown, before us into looms which 
gave 

Upon a.pillar’d porch, the basks lost 
In laurel r her we ask’d ofUhat arid, this. 
And who were tutors. ‘Lqdy Blanche’ 
she said, 1 

‘And Lady Psyche.' ‘Which wan 
prettiest, ] 

Best-natured?’ Lady Psyche.’ ‘Her# 
are we,' 
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voice, wearied i and I sat down |nd 
wrote, 

a band as when a field of com 
ad its can before the roaring Eut; 

Three ladies of the Northern empire 
pray 

|faur Highness would enroll them with 
your own, 

Us Lady Psyche's pupils.’ 

This I sgal’d: 
tfbe seal was Cupid bent above a scroll, 

* ^ ‘'(p'er his head Uranian Venus hung, 
raised the blinding bandage from his 
eyes: 

gave the letter to be sent with dawn; 
^nd then to bed, where half in doze I 
seem’d 

'o float about a glimmering night, and 
watch 

l full sea glazed with muffled moonlight, 

. swell 

lb some dark shore just seen that it was 
rich., 

i it. 

A) thro’ the land at eve we went, 

And pluck'd the ripen'd ears. 

We fell out, my wife and I, 

O we fell out 1 know not why, 

And khia'd again with tears. 

And bleating* on the falling out 
That all the more endears, 

When Vc fall out with thotc we love 
And kh« again with tears 1 
For when we came where lies the child u 
We lost in other years, 

There above the little grave, 

O there above the little grave, 

We kise'd again with tears. 

• 

it break of day lh« College Portress 
came:# 

he brought tu Academic silks, in hue 
Uk, wijh a silken hood to each, 
zoned with gold; and now when 
these were on, 

we p rich aa moths from dusk 
cocoons, 

cortsqrfay her obeisance, let us know 
Princess Ids waited: out we paced, 1 


■ . ——:.. , 

I first, «hd Allowing two’ the porch that 
sang 

All round with laurel, issued In a court 
Compact of lucid marbles, boss’d 'with 
lengths » • 

Of classic frieze, with ample awnings gay 
Betwixt the pillars, and with gVeat urns 
of flowers. 

The Muses and the (Jraces, group’d ilP 
threes, 

Enring’d a billowing fountain in {he midst; , 
And here and there on lattice edges lay 
Or book or lute; but hastily we past, 

And up a flight of stairs into the hall. , 

» 

There at a board by tome and paper 
sat, 

With two tome leopards couch'd beside 
her throne, 

All beauty compass'd in a female forhu 
The Princess ; liker to the inhabitant , 

Of some clear planet close upon the Sun, 
Than our man’s earth; such eyes were In 
her head, 

And so much grace and power, breathing 
down 

From over her arch’d brows, with every 
turn , 

Lived thro' her to the tips of her long 
hands. 

And to her feet. She rose her height, 
and said: * 

‘ We give you welcome: not without 
( reddknd 

Of use and glory to yourselves ye come, 
The first-fruit* of the stranger aftertime, 
And that full voice which circles round 
the grave, 

Will rank you nobly, mingled up with me. 
What 1 are the ladies of your land so 
tall?’ 

■We of the court’ said CyriL, 'From 
the court ’ 

She answer'd, ‘then ye know the Prince?' 
and he: 

‘ The climax of his age 1 aatbo’there wen 
One roae in all the world, your Highneas 
that. 

He wonhioa your idealaheemllari * 
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‘We scarcely thoight in oui^raft hall to 
hear 

This barren verbiage,current among men, 
Light ooin, the tinsel clink of compliment 
“Your Sight from out your bookless wilds 
would seem 

As arguing love of knowledge and of 
power; 

•Your language proves you still the child. 
Indeed, 

. We dre^jn not of him: when we set our 
band , 

To this great work, we purposed with 
ourself 

Never to wed. You likewise will do well, 
Ladies, in entering here, to cast and fling 
The tricks, which make us toys of men, 
that so, 

Some future time, if so indeed you will, 
Ygii may with those self-styled our lords 
ally 

Your fortunes, justlicr balanced, scale with 
scale.' 

At those high words, we conscious of 
ourselves, 

Perused the matting; then an officer 
Rose up, and read the statutes, such as 
these i 

Not for three yearn to correspond with 
home; 

Not for three years to cross the liberties; 
Not for three years to speak with any 
men; 

And many more, which hastily Subscribed, 
We enter’d on the boards: and ‘ Now,' 
she cried, 

‘Ye are green wood, see ye warp not. 
Look, our hall! 

Our statues I—not of those that men 
desire, 

Sleek Odalisques, or oracles of mode, 
Nor stunted squaws of West or East; but 
she 

That taught the Sabine how to rule, and 
she 

Hie foundress of the Babylonian wall, 
The Carian Artemisia strong in war, 

The Rhodope, that built the pyramid, 
CleUa, Cornelia, with the Palmyrene 


Tlyt fought Aureliair, and the Romjw 
brows j 

Of Agrippina. Dwell with these, anQ 
lose 

Cinvention, since to look on noble forms 
Makes noble thro’ the sensuous organism 
That which is higher. O lift your natures 
up: 

Embrace our aims: work out your free¬ 
dom. Girls, , 

Knowledge is now no more a fountain 
seal’d: 

Drink deep, until the habits of the slatt. 
The sins of emptiness, gossip and spiteJN 
And slander, die. Better not be at all 
Than not*be noble. Leave us: you may 
go: 

To-day the lady Psyche will harangue 
The fresh arrivals of the week before; 
For they press in from all the provinces, 
And fill the hive.' 

She spoke, and bowing waved 
Dismissal: back again we crost the court 
To lady Psyche's: as we enter’d in, 
There sat along the forms, like morning 
doves 

That sun their milky bosoms on the 
thatch, 

A patient range of pupils; she herself 
Erect behind a desk of satin-wood, 

A quick brunette, well-moulded, fala 
eyed, 

And on the hither side, or so she look 
Of t wenty summers At her ieft, a chil 
In shining draperies, headed like a star, 
Kcr maiden babe, a double April old, 
Aglaja slept. We sat* the Lady glanced: 
Then Florian, but no livelier than the 
dame 

That whisper’d ‘Asses’ ears,’ among the 


A 


• My sister.’ ‘ Comely, to, by all that’s 
fair,’ 

Said Cyril. *0 hush, hush!’ on&she .. 

‘ This world was once a fluid hare oLC 
light, sS 

Till toward the centre set the (tarry tides^T. 
And eddied into sou, that wheeling cast 1 | 
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then the monster, then tjae 

L nun; 

IkyH cr wooded, winter-clad in skins, 
* ton the prime, and crushing down 
Us mate; 

yet we find in barbarous isles, and 
here 

hong the lowest.’ 

Thereupon she took 
bird's-eye-viery of ail the Ungracious 
pest; • 

fenced at the legendary Amazon 
^emblematic of a nobler age ; 

JUaised the Lycian custom, spoke of 
fr those 

hat lay at wine with Lor and Bucumo; 
an down the Persian, Grecian, Roman 
I lines 

I empire, and the woman’s state in each, 
pm far from just; till warming with her 
theme 

ke fulmined out her scorn of laws Salique 
nd little-footed China, touch’d on 
Mahomet 

’itb much contempt, and came to 
chivalry: 

hen some respect, however slight, was 
f paid 

pman, superstition all awry: 

i commenced the dawn : a 

irward, failing in a land 
hut would follow. Deep, 
» 

thanks to her who fiist had 
dared * 

t leap the rotten j^les of prejudice, 
syoke their necks from custom, and 
assert 

toe lordlier than themselves- but that 
which made 

Mnan and man. She had founded, 
they must build. 

be^Bght they learn whatever men were 
taught: 

t them dot fear: some said their heads 

t werelemt 

men's were small; not they the 
kasfcuimcn; 

hen fineness compensated sixe: 



Besides the train was like the hand, and 
grew 

With using; thencet the man's, if mote 
was more; 

He took advantage of his strength to be 
First in the field: some ages had been lost j 
Hut woman ripen’d earlier, and her life 
Was longer; and albeit their glorious 
names 

Were fewer, scatter’d stars, yet since in 
truth a 

The highest is the measure of the man, 
And not the Kaffir, Hottentot, Malay, 
Nor those horn-handed breakers of the 
glebe, 

Hut Homer, Plato, Verulam ; even so 
With woman : and in arts of government 
Elizabeth and others ; arts of war 
The peasant j oan and others; arts of grace 
Sappho and others vied with any mun a 
And, last not least, she who had left her 
place. 

And bow'd her state to them, that they 
might grow 

To use and power on this Oasis, lapt 
In the arms of leisure, sacred from the 
blight . 

Of ancient influence and scorn. 

At last 

She rose upon a wind of prophecy 
Dilating on the future ; ‘ everywhere 
Two heads In council, two beside the 
hearth, 

Two in the tangled business of the world, 
Tyo m the liberal offices of life, 

Two plummets drop! for one to sound 
the abyss 

Of science, and iKe secrets of the mind: 
Musician, painter, sculptor, critic, more: 
And everywhere the broad and bounteous 
Earth 

Should bear a double growth of those 
rare souls, 

Poets, whose thoughts enrich the blood 
of the world.’ 

She ended here, and beckon'd us t the 
rest 

Parted; and, glowing full-freed welcome, 
she 
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Began to address us, ud will rfloving on ‘Q Sir, 0 Prince, I hive no country./! 
; Ingratulatkm, till m when a boat none j n| 

. Tacks, ud the slacken’d nil flap), all If any, this; bat npne. Whate’e) I wan 
' her voice Disrooted, what I am is grafted here. 

Falfiring and fluttering in her throat, she Aifiuced, Sir ? love-whispers may not 
cried • breathe 

* My brother 1 ’ ‘ Weil, my sister.* * 0,’ Within this vestal limit, ud how should 
she said, I, 

' ‘What do you here? ud in this dress? Whoamnot mine, say, live: the thunder- 
and these? bolt , 

-Why who are these? a wolf within the Han^s silent; bat prepare: I speak; it 
fold-1 £ falls. 1 i 

A pack of wolves 1 the Lord be gracious ‘ Yet pause,’ I said: ‘ for that mscripti*® . 

to me I there, SH 

A plot, a plot, a plot, to ruin alt I* I think no more of deadly lurks therein, 

‘ Mo plot, no plot,’ he answer’d. Than inis clapper clapping in a garth, 

• Wretched boy, , To scare the fowl from fruit: if more 

How saw you not the inscription on the there be, 

gate, If more ud acted on, what follows ? war; 

Lit nq man enter in on pain op Your own work marr’d: for this your 
death ? ’ Academe, 

• ‘ And if I had,’ he answer’d, ‘ who could Whichever side be Victor, in the halloo 
think Will topple to the trumpet down, and 

The softer Adams of your Academe, pass 

0 sister, Sirens tho’ they be, were such With all fair theories only made to gild 
As chanted on the blanching bond of A stormless summer.’ ‘ Let the Princess 
» men?’ judge 

1 But you Will find it otherwise ’ she said. Of that ’ she Said: < farewell, Sir—anX 


‘ You jest: ill jesting with edge-tools 1 
my vow 

Binds me to speak, ud 0 that iron will, 
Ibat axelike edge untumable, our Head, 
The Princess.’ «Well then, Psyche, take 
my life, 

And nail me like a weasel dh a grange 


to you. 

I shudder at the sequel, 


sreweH, Sir—anX 
I, but I go.’ A 


‘Are you that Lady Psyche,’ I 
join'd, 

1 The fifth in line from that did Floriu 
Yet hangs his portrait in my father's ha}. 


For warning: bury me beside the gate, (The gaunt old Baron witH his beetle brow 
And cut this epitaph above my bones; Sun-shaded in the hdat of dusty fights) 
Boro Ho a brotbrr by a tis/rr slain, As he bestrode my Grudsire, when he 
All for tbs temmon good of womankind.' fell, 

'Let roe die too,' said Cyril, ‘having And ail else fled? we point to it, and 
seen * we say, 

And heard the Lady Psyche.’ The loyal warmth of Floran is not cold, 

I struck in : But branches current yet in kindred 
'Albeit so mask’d, Madam, I love the • veins.’ \ V 

. tmth; , ‘Are you that Psyche,’ Floriu added h' 

Reoelve it; and in me behold the Prince * ‘she 1 

Your countryman, affianced yean ago With whom I sang about the mccuinf) 
To the Lady Ida: here, for here she was, bills, a 

And thus (what other way was left) I flung ball, flew kite, and. raced the 
' purple fly, 
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the aquirrei of the glen ? (re 
wont to bind my throbbing 


o smootbe my pillow, mix the foaming 

draught 

Of fem, tell me pleasant tales, and read 
My sickness down to happy dreams ? are 
you 

brother-sister Psyche, both in one ? 
oo were that Psyche, but what ar» you 
MW?' 

ore that Psyche,’ Cyril said, ' for 
rhotr 

be that for ever which I seem, 
oman, if I might sit beside ydbr feet. 
And glean your scatter'd sapience.’ 

Then once more, 

■ Are you that Lady Psyche,’ I began, 

' That oo her bridal mom before she past 
from all her old companions, when the 
king 

Kiss'd her pale cheek, declared that 
. ancient ties 

Would still be dear beyond the southern 

■ hills* 

t : there any of our people there 
f peril, there was one to hear' 
them? look I for such are these 
dl.’ 

that Psyche,' Florian ask’d, 
o whom, 

days, your arrow-wounded fawn 
ig while you sat beside the well ? 
ure laid his muzzle on your lap, 
’d, and you sobb’d with it, ana 
the blood .* 

is sprinkled on your kirtle, and you 
wept. * 

*t was fawn’s blood, Wot brother’s, yet 
you wept 

J by the bright head of my little niece, 
Wi wpre that Psyche, and what are 
^yoon^r?’ 

» are that Psyche,’ Cyril said again, 
ie moth* of the sweetest bttl^moid, 
I *rer cjowM lor kisses.’ 

I ‘Oatupon it!’ 

pnwwffl , < pease I and why should 
not 

T ' 


The Spaha* Motbbr with em otiou, bn 
The Lucias Junius Bratus of my kind? 
Him you rail great f he for the comma 
weal, . * 

The fading politics of mortal Rome, 

As I might slay this child, if good nee 
were, ♦ 

Slew both his sons: and I, shall I, oi 
whom 

The secular emancipation turn 
Of half this world, be swerved fasm rigb 
to sa\y , 

A prince, a brother ? a little will I yield. 
Best so, perchance, for us, and well hi 
you. 

O hard, when love and duty clash I I feat 
My conscience will not count me fleck- 
less | yet— 

Hear my conditions: promise (otherwise 
You perish) as you came, to slip awaye 
To-day, to-morrow, soon: it shall be 
said. 

These women were too barbarous, would 
not learn; 

They fled, who might have shamed us i 
promise, all.' 

What could we else, we promised each; 
and she, 

Like tome wild creature newly-caged, 
commenced 

A to-and-fro, so pacing till she paused 
lly Florian ; holding out her lily arms 
Took both his hands, and smiling faintly 
s said :* 

‘ I knew you at the first: tho’ you have 
grown 

You scarce have alter’d: I am sod and 
glad * * 

To seeyou, Florian. /give thee to death 
My brother I it was duty spoke, not I. 
My needful seeming harshness, pardon it 
Our mother, is she well ?’ 

With that she kia’d 
His forehead, then, a moment after, dung 
About him, and betwixt them blossom’d 
■P 

From out a common vein of messory 
Sweet household talk, and phrases of the 
hearth) • * 


■ 
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And far allusion, dll we gnfioA dewi 
Began to gliaten and to fall: and while 
They stood, so raptf we gazing, came a 
* Tfice, 

'‘I brought a message here from Lady 
Blanche.' 

Back started she, and turning round we 

saw 

'The Lady Blanche’s daughter where she 
stood, 

Melissa«with her hand upon the lock, 

A rosy blonde»and in a cojjege gown, 
Hut elpd Her Tike an April daffodilly 
(Her mother’s colour) with her lips apart, 
And all her thoughts as fair within her 
eyes. 

As bottom agates seen to wave and float 
In crystal currents of clear morning seas. 

a So stood that same fair creature at the 
door. 

rhen Lady Psyche, ‘ Ah—Melissa—you! 
fou heard us?’ and Melissa, ‘O pardon 
me 

heard, I could not help it, did not 
wish: 

lot, dearest Lady, pray you fear me not, 
lor think I bear that heart within my 
breast, 

‘o give three gallant gentlemen to death.’ 
I trust you,’ said the other, * for we two 
fere always friends, none closer, elm 
and vine: 

ut yet your mother's jealous tempera¬ 
ment— * 

rt not your prudence, dearest, drowse, 
or prove 

he Donald of a leaky vase, for fear 
hH whole Inundation ruin, and I lose 
y honour, these their lives.' * Ah, fear 
me not’ 

iplied Melissa; 'no—I would not tell, 
>, not for all Aspasia’s cleverness, 

>, not to answer, Madam, all those 
hard things 

at Sheba came to ask of Solomon.' 
e it to’ the other, ’that we still may 
lead 

e new light up, and culminate in peace, 


Saji Cyril, ' Madam, he the wisest man 
Feasted the woman wisest then, in halls 
Of Lebanonian cedar: nor should you 
(TJro’, Madam, you should answer, M 
would ask) 

Less welcome find among us, if you came 
Among us, debtors for our lives to you, 
Myself for something more.’ He arid 
not what, 

But ‘Thanks,’she answer’d’Go: we have 
• been too long 

Together: keep yohr hoods about the 
face; , 

They do so that affect abstraction here.v 
Speak little; mix not with the rest; ana 
Hbld 

Your promise: all, I trust, may yet be 
welL’ ^4 

We turn’d to go, but Cyril took the 
child, 

And held her round the knees against his 
waist. 

And blew the swoll’n cheek of a trumpeter, 
While Psyche watch’d them, smiling, and 
the child * 

Push’d her flat hand against his face tmd 
laugh’d; ’ 

And thus our conference dosed. J 
And then we stroUJ 
For half the day thro’ stately theatreafl 
Bench’d crescent-wise. In each are ™ 
we heard 

The grave Professor. On the led 
slate 

The circle rounded under female hands ' 
With flawless dentupstration: follow’d, 
then 

A dassic lecture, rich in lentiment, 

With scraps of tbundrous Epic lilted out 
By violet-hooded Doctors, elegies 
And quoted odes, and jeivds five-words- 
long 

That on the stretch'd fotefingefarf all , 
Time m 

Sparkle for ever: -then we dipt in all ijJ 
That neats of whatsoever is, the state, Ut 
The total chronicles of man, the mind, Sf 
The moral*, something of thj fesnae, thl^j 
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s^r. the bird, the fish, the shell, *be 


(e, law*, and ell the rest, 
f whatsoever can be taught yd 
f known; 

1 U like three hone* that have broken 
fenoc» 

jtd glutted all night long breast-deep in 
corn, 

it issued gorged with knowledge, and 
I spoke: • 

Why, Sir*, they do all this as well as 
, we.’ 

Hteyhunt old trail*’ said Cyril 'very 
i well; 

it when did woman ever yet iftvent ?’ 
IngradousI’ answer'd Florian; ‘have 
you learnt 

> more from Psyche’s lecture, you that 
talk’d 

e trash that made me sick, and almost 
-sad?’ 

1 trash ’ he said, ' but with a kernel in 

I it- ' 

hould I not call her wise, who made me 
wise? 

I learnt? I learnt more from her in a 
Hath, 

[_if my brainpan were an empty hull, 

< Muse tumbled a science in. 

1 hearts lie fallow in these halls, 
these halls a thousand baby 
loves 

waogiAg headless arrows at the 
hearts, 

follows many a vacant pang? 
but O • 

"ith me. Sir, enter’d in the bigger boy, 
Se Head of all the golden-shafted firm, 
te loog-limb'd lad that had a Psyche 
too; 

t deft me thro’ the stomacher; and 
now 

B e yon of it, Florian ? do I chase 
mce or the shadow? will it 

df , 

mcetcr’s malison on me, 
hanndngs like his Highness. I 
■itf that always everywhere 
substance whan I sea ic WcS, 



Are caatfks fthadowl? Three of them? 
Is she 

The street proprietress a shadow? If not, 
Shall those three castles patch my tatter’d „ 
coat? 

For dear are those three cattles to my 
wants, , 

And dear is sister Psyche to my heart, 

And two dear things am one of double* 
worth, 

And much I might have said, feut that 

tny«V« . , 

Unmonn'd me: then the Doctor^ O to 
hear 

The Doctors I O to watch the thirsty 
plants 

Imbibing t once or twice I thought to roar. 
To break my chain, to shake my mane i 
but thou, 

Modulate me, Soul of mincinfc mimlcrya! 
Make liquid treble of that hsssoon, my 
throat; 

Abase those eyes that ever loved to meet 
Star-sisters answering under crescent 
brows; 

A Sate the stride, which speaks of man, 
and loose 

A flying charm of blushes o'er this cheek, 
Where they like swallows coming out of 
time 

Will wonder why they came t but hark 
the bell • 

For dinner, let us go I’ ’ 

, And in we stream’d 

Among the cSlumns, pacing staid and still 
By twos and threes, till all from end to 
end 

With beauties every shade of brow? and 
fair 4 

In colours gayer than the morning mist, 
The long hall glitter’d like a bed of 
flowers. 

How might a man not wander from hb 
wits 

Pierced thro* with eyes, but that I kept 
mine own 

Intent on ber, who rapt in glorious dreams, 
The second-sight of some Astcsmn age, 

Sat compass’d with profes sors! they, the 
while, ■ . » ' 
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Discuss'd a doubt and toil ifto and fro: 
A clamour thicken'd, mixt with impost 
terms * 

*0f art and science: Lady Blanche alone 
Of faded form and haughtiest lineaments, 
'With all her antnmn tresses falsely brown, 
Shot sidelong daggers at us, a tiger-cat 
In act to spring. 

At last a solemn grace 
Concluded, and we sought the gardens: 
tdiere 

One walk’d renting by herself, and one 
In this band held a volume as to read, 
And smoothed a petted peacock down 
with that: 

Some to a low song oar’d a shallop by, 

Or under arches of the marble bridge 
Hung, shadow'd from the heat: some 
hid and sought 

Itf the orange thickets: others tost a ball 
Above the ibuntain-jets, and back again 
With laughter: others lay about the 
lawns, 

Of the older sort, and murmur’d that their 
, May 

Was passing: what was learning unto 
them? 

They wish'd to many | they could rule a 
house; 

Men hated learned women: but we three 
Sat muffled like the Fates; and often 
* came 

Mdlissa hitting all we saw with shafts 
Of gentle satire, kin to charjty, 

That harm’d not: then day droopt; .he 
chapel bells 

Call'd us: we left the walks; we mixt 
. with those 

Six%Undred maidens clad in purest white, 
Before tvra streams of light from wall to 
waif. 

While the great organ almost burst his 
pipes, 

Groaning for power, and rolling thro’ the 
court 

A long melodious thunder to the sound 
Of solemn psalms, and silver litanies, 
The work of Ida, to call down from 
Heaven 

A hlasaidg on hot labours for the world. 


• in. 

Sweet and low, tweet and low, 

Wind of the western tea, 

Lrfc, low, breathe and blow, 

Wind of the western sea! 

Over the rolling waters go. 

Come from the dying moon, and blow, 

Blow him again to me; 

While my little one, while my pretty one, alee; 

Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 

Father wifi come to thee toon; 

Rest, rest, on mother's breast. 

Father will come to thee soon; , 

Father will come to his babe in the nest, ^ 

Silver sails all out of the west 
Under tie silver moon: 

Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty one, sleep 

Morn in the white wake of the' momini 
star 

Came furrowing all the orient into gold. 

We rose, and each by other drest witl 
care 

Descended to the court that lay three parti 

In shadow, but the Muses’ heads were 
touch’d 

Above the darkness from their native East. 


There while we stood beside'the fountr 
and watch’d 

Or seem'd to watch the dancing bubUf 

approach’d « 

Melissa, tinged with wan from faclS 
sleep, |' 

Or grief, and glowing round her del 

eyes » 

*ilie circled Iris of a night of tears; 

‘And fly,’she cried; ‘O fly, while ye 
you may I 

My mother knowsand when I ask'c 
her ‘hoiffl’ 

• My fault ’ she wept ‘ my fault 1 and yet 
not mine; * 

Yet mine in part O hear me,, pardon 
me. r 

My mother, ’tb her wont from night J 
night a K S 


night 
■tit 

She says the Princeae ahorid have 


To rail at Lady Psyche and her side.^-^ 


the Head, « 

Herself and Lady Psyche the two i 
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d so it im agreed when first they 

f 

(Lady Psyche was the right hud now, 

K ihe the left, or not, or seldom usyl; 
■ more than half the students, all the 
lore. 

ad so last night she fell to canvass you : 
Ur countrywomen 1 she did not envy 
her. 

Who ever saw such wild barbarians ? 

E ' 's?—more like men I” and at <hese 
words the snake, 

secret, seem'd to stir within my breast; 
oh. Sirs, could I help it, but my 
cheek 

legan to burn and bum, and*her lynx 
eye 

o fix fnd make me hotter, till she 
laugh'd: 

O marvellously modest maiden, you I 
len 1 girls, like men 1 why, if they had 
been men 

on need not set your thoughts in rubric 
thus 

jr wholesale comment.” Pardon, I am 
shamed 

ffc I must needs repeat for my excuse 
p looks so little graceful: “ men " 
k (for still 

■other went revolving on the word) 
I so they are,—very like men in- 
| deed— 

yith that woman closeted for hours!” 
fcame these dreadful words out one 

F^hy—-these— are —men: " Ishudder'cf: 
“and you kflow it.” 

“O ask me nothing,” I said: “ And she 
knows too, 

hnd she conceals it.”* So my mother 
m clutch’d 

P truth at (Ace, but with no word from 

thgs early risen she goes to 
infonn 

1 : Lady Psyche will be 

crush'd; 

you may yet be saved, and therefore 
•y# 

_ heal me with your pardon ere you go.’ | 


* Whal [ILrdoa, sweet Melissa, for a 
, blush?’* 

Said Cyril: 'Pate dbe, blush again: than 
wear 4 

Those lilies, better blush our lives away. 
Vet let us breathe for one hour mot* In 
Heaven ’ 

He added, ' lest some classic Angel speak 
In scorn of us, “ They mounted, Cany * 
medes, 

To tumble, Vulcans, on the second mom." 
Hut I will melt this marhie into wax 
To yield us farther furlough t' and he went. 

Melissa shook her doubtful curls, and 
thought - 

He scarce would prosper. ‘Tell us,' 
Florian ask’d, 

‘ How grew this feud betwixt the right 
and left.' * • 

‘O long ago,’ she said, 'betwixt these 
two 

Division smoulders hidden; 'tis my 
mother, 

Tqo jealous, often fretful as the wind 
Pent in a crevice: much I bear with hen 
I never knew my father, but she says 
(God help her) she was wedded to a fool; 
And still she rail’d against the state of 
things. 

She had the care of Lady Ida's youth. 

And from the Queen’s deceoseahe brought 
her up. 

Hut when ypur sister came she won the 
• heart 

Of Ida : they were still together, grew 
(For so they said themselves) inosculated; 
Consonant chords that shiver to one note; 
One mind in all things: yet my mfither 
still 

Affirms your Psyche thieved her theories, 
And angled with them for her pupil’s love t 
She calls her plagiarist; I know not what: 
But I must go: I dare not tarry,’ and 
light. 

As flics the shadow of a bird, she fled. 

Then murmur’d Florian faxing after 
•her, 

' An open-hearted maiden, tswfcad^itreu * 



If I could lort, why this w5e site: how 
pretty * 

Her blushing was, ahd how she blush’d 
again, 

As if to close with Cyril’s random wish: 
Not like your Princess cramm’d with 
erring pride, 

.Nor like poor Psyche whom she drags in 
tow.’ 

‘Th^crane,’ I said, ‘may chatter of 
the erase, • 

The dove may murmur of the dove, but I 
An eagle clang an eagle to the sphere. 

My princess, 0 my princess 1 true she errs, 
But in her own grand Way: being herself 
Three times more noble than three score 
of men. 

She sees herself in every woman else, 
A%d so she wears her error like a crown 
To blind the truth and me -..for her, and 
her, 

Hebes are they to hand ambrosia, mix 
The nectar j but—ah she—whene’er she 
, moves 

The Samian Heri rises and she speaks 
A Memnon' smitten with the morning 
Sun.' 

So saying from the court we paced, 
and gain'd 

Tne terrace ranged along the Northern 
front, 

And leaning there on those hjllusters, high 
Above the empurpled champaign, dnfhk 
the gale 

That blown about the foliage underneath, 
And sated with the innumerable rose, 
Beat balm upon our eyelids. Hither came 
Cyril, and yawning ‘ O hard task,' he 
cried; 

' No frghting shadows herel I forced a 
way 

rhro' solid opposition crabb'd and gnarl’d. 
Better to clear prime forests, heave and 


V league of street in summer solstice 
down, , 

Chan hammer at' this reverend* gentle- 
. wfiman. 


I knock'd and, bidden, enter'd; found 
her there r 

At point to move, and settled in her eyesj 
The green malignant light of coming 
storm. 

Sir, I was courteous, every phrase well- 
oil’d, 

As man’s could be; yet maiden-meek 1 
pray’d 

Concealment: she demanded who we 
0 were, 

And why we came ? I fabled nothing fair, 
But, your example pilot, .told her all. v 
Up went the hush’d amaze of hand ana* 
eye. 

But when I dwelt upon your old alliance, 
She answer’d sharply that I talk’d astray. 

I urged the iierce inscription otf the gate, 
And our three lives. True—we had 
limed ourselves 

With open eyes, and we must take the 
chance. 

But such extremes, I told her, well might 
harm 

The woman’s cause. “ Not more than 
now," she said, 

" So puddled as it is with favouritism.” 

1 tried the mother’s heart. Shame might) 
befall A 

Melissa, knowing, saying not she kned 
Her answer was “ Leave me to deal wfl 
that." W 

I spoke of war to come and many deattg’ 
And she replied, her duty was to speak! 




grew discouraged, Sir; but since I knew . 
No rock so hard but that a little wave 
May beat admission in a thousand yean, 

I recommenced^ “Decide not ere you 
pause. 

I find you here but in the second place, 
Some say the third—the authentic found¬ 
ress you. 

I offer boldly: we will sea* you-highest: t 
Wink at our advent: help my prince to 
gain , , #» 

His rightful bride, and here I promi—** 
* you 

Some palace in our land, where you thaiim* 
reign 


« 
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f 

head and heart of all our (air she- 
•»,world, * 

fyour great name Bow on with broad¬ 
ening time • 

(>r ever.” Well, she balanced this a 
little, 

nd told me she would answer us to-day, 
ear) time be mute: thus much, nor more 
I gain’d.’ 

jle ceasing, came a message from the 
Head. 


"hat afternoon the Princess rode to take 



Vorth seeing; and the river made a fall 
hit yonder:’ then she pointed on to 
where 


. double hill ran up his furrowy forks 
eyond the thick-leaved platans of the 
vale. 

Agreed to, this, the day fled on thro’ 
all 

> range of duties to the appointed hour, 
icn summon’d to the porch we went. 
She stood 

ong her maidens, higher by the head, 
{r bock against a pillar, her foot on 
one 

' those tame leopards. Kittenlike he 
roll’d 

d paw’d about her sandal. I drew 
near; 

■zed. On a sudden my strange seizui% 
came • 

Ipon me, the weird vision of our house: 
lie Princess Ida seem’d a hollow show, 
ler gay-furr'd cats a pginted fantasy, 
let college and her maidens, empty 
masks,* 

t L myself the shadow of a dream, 
au things wen and wen not. Yet 
I felt 

heart (eat thick with passion and 
with awe; 

t from my breast the involuntary sigh 
e, as she smote’me with the light of 
*3ea 


That lent eflr knee desire to kneel, and 
, shook 

My pulses, till to horse we got, and to 
Went forth in long retinue following up 
The river as it narrow'd to the hills. 

I rode beside her and to me the said t 
‘ O friend, we trust that you esteem'd ui 
not 

Too harsh to your companion yestermomi 
Unwillingly we spake.' 'Mo—net to her,' 
I answer’d, ‘hut to one of jvhom we spake 
Your Highness might have seem'd the 
thing you say.’ 

■Again?’ she cried, 'are you ambofia- 
dresses 

From him to me? we give you, being 
strange, 

A license: speak, and let the topic die.’ 

• 

I stammer’d that I knew him—could 
have wish'd— 

‘Our,king expects—was there no pre¬ 
contract ? . 

There is no truer-hearted—ah, you seem 
All he prefigured, and he could not see 
The bird of passage flying south but 
long'd 

To follow : surely, if your Highness keep 
Your purport, you will shock Kim ev’n to 
death, 

Or baser courses, children of despair.* 

' Poor boy,’ she said, ' can he not read 

• —no books ? 

Quoit, tennis, ball—no games? nor deals 
in that 

Which men delight in, martial exercise? 
To nurse a blind ideal like a girl, 
Methinks he seem# no better than a girl; 
As girls were once, as we ouraelf have 
been: 

We had our dreams; perhaps he mixt 
with them: 

We touch on our dead self, nor shun to 
do it, 

Being other—since we learnt our meaning 
here; 

To lift the woman's fall’n divinity 
Upon an even pedestal with nyn.’ 
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■■ She paused, and added with a Haughtier 
(mile 

‘Andas to precootsocts, we more, my 

• 6k:V). 

At no men’s beck, bat know ourself end 
thee, 

O Vuhti, noble Vashti I Summon'd out 

' She kept her state, end left the drunken 

* king 

To brawl at Shushan underneath the 
palms.’ 

'Alas your 0 Highness breathes full 
East,’ I said, 

1 On that which leans to you. I know 
the Prince, 

I prise his truth: and then how vast a 
work 

To assail this gray preeminence of man! 

Ysu grant me license; might I use it ? 
think; 

Ere half be done perchance your life may 
failj ’ 

Then comes the feebler heiress of your 
plaft. 

And takes and ruins all; and thus your 
pains 

May only make that footprint upon sand 

Which old-recurring waves of prejudice 

Resmooth'to nothing: might 1 dread 
that you, 

With only Fame for spouse and your 
great deeds 

For issue, yet may live in vain, and miss, 

-Meanwhile, what every' wdlnan counts 
her due, 

Love, children, happiness?’ 

And she exclaim’d, 

• Peace, you young savage of the Northern 
wild 1 

What 1 tho’ your 'Prince’s love were like 
a God’s, 

Have we not made ourself the sacrifice? 

You are bold indeed: we an not talk’d 
to thus t 

Yet will we say lor children, would they 

grew 

Like field-flowers everywhere i we like 
them well: 

But chUdqys <Be; and kt me tell you, girl. 


Hgwe’er you babble, great deeds ««» 

They with the sun and moon renew the; 
light 

For ever, blessing those that look oi 
them. 

Children—that men may pluck them fiom , 
our hearts, 

Killuswithpity,breakuswithonrselves— j 
0—children—there is nothing upon earth j 
More miserable than she that has a son I 
And sees him err: nor would we work ‘ 
for fame; 

Tho’ she perhaps might idap the applausL 
of Great, . 

Who leaftis the one pou sto whence after¬ 
hands 

May move the world, tho’ she herself effect 
But little: wherefore up and act, nor 
shrink 

For fear our solid aim be dissipated 
By frail successors. Would, indeed, we 
had been, 

In lieu of many mortal flies, a race 
Of giants living, each, a thousand years, 
That we might see ot)r own work out, 
and watch I 

The sandy footprint harden into stone. Sf 


I answer’d nothing, doubtful in mysei 
If that strange Poet-princess with he 
grand 

Imaginations might at all be won. 

And she broke out interpreting mj 
thoughts: 


* No doubt we seeS.r a kind of monster 
to you; j 

We ore used to }hat: for women, up till 
this o 

Cramp’d under worse than South-sea-isie 
taboo, 

Dwarfs of the gynaeceum, tail so far ' ■ .1 
In high desire, they know not, baanot j 
guess * * 

How much their welfare is l passion to J 
us. 

If we could give them surer, 
proof— * * 

Oh if our end wen less achievable 
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star approacha,'tban by single a* 
Immolation, any phase of death, 
pwtt ts prompt to spring against die 
|, pika, 

fe down the fieiy gulf as talk of it, * 
b c omp a s s our dear sisters’ liberties.’ 

; She bow’d as if to veil a noble tear ; 
nd op we came to where the river sloped 
b plunge in cataract, shattering on black 
blocks a 

| breadth of thunder. O’er it shook the 
I woods, 

Bpd danced the colour, and, below, stuck 

In OUt 

■be bones of some vast bulk fliat lived 
( and roar’d 

Wore man was. She gazed awhile and 
said, 

As these rude bones to us, are we to 
her 

bat will be.’ ‘Dare we dream of that,’ 

I ask’d 1 , 

Which wrought us, as the workman and 
his work, 

bat practice betters?’ ‘How.’shecried, 
‘you love 

r I "« t *physics I read and earn our prize, 
golden brooch: beneath on emerald 
plane 

“ Diotima, teaching him that died 
hemlock ; our device; wrought to the 
life; 

>ne rapt upon her subject, he on her 
for there are schools for all. ’ «And yet ’ 

I said 1 • 

MCthi ^ 1 have lftt found among them 

‘ N »y. we thought of 

be answer’d, • but it pleased ns not: in 
troth • 

* 10 **■"» «»id» 

■boaM ape 

kwe monstrous males that cuve the 
, aj*gh°ond, 

with the fragments of the 

i vi* ^ dimohring human heart. 

My secrets of uTL -- ‘ 


% 

Dabbling a Aamelea hull with Asaratbl 

Kncarnalize their spirits: yet we know 
Knowledge is knowledge, and this matter 
hangs: 

Howbeit ourself, foreseeing casualty, 

Nor willing men shovld come among us, 
learnt, ^ * 

For many weary moon* before we• 
This craft of healing. Were you sick 
ourself ’ 

Would tend gpon you. To your question 
n0W > 

Which touches on the workman and his 
work. 

lot there be light and there was light i 
’tis so: 

For was, and is, and will be, are but is i 
And all creation is one act at once, 

The birth of light i but we that are not dl, 

As parts, can sec but parts, now this, 
now that, 

And live, perforce, from thought to 
thought, and make 

One act a phantom of succession i thus 
Our weakness somehow shapes the 
shadow, Time | 

But in the shadow will we work, and 
mould ’ 

The woman to the fuller day.' 

With kindled eyes: we rode a 
beyond, 

And, o’er abridge of pinewood crossing. 

On flowery levels underneath the crag. 

Full of all beauty. ‘0 how sweet ’ I said 
(l or I was half-oblivious of my mask) 

‘ To linger here with one that loved-us.’ 

‘ Yea,’ 

She answer’d, ■ or witlt fair philosophies 
I hat lift the Cuicy \ for indeed Uiese fields 
Are lovely, lovelier not the Eiysian lawns, 
Where pued the Demigods of old, and 

MW 

The soft white vapour streak the crowned 
towers 

Built to the Sun i* then,' turning to her 
mddiy 

Pitch our pavilion here upon |he sward* 
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Lay out the viands.’ At tht word, they 
raised 

A' tent of satin, elaborately wrought 
, With fair Corinna’s triumph; here she 
stood, 

Engirt with many a florid maiden-cheek, 
< Thewoman-conqueror; woman-conquer’d 
there 

•The bearded Victor of ten-thousand 
hymns, 

And all the men mourn’d at his side : but 
we 9 • 

Set forth to climb; then, climbing, Cyril 
kept , 

With Psyche, with Melissa Florian, I 
With mine affianced. Many a little hand 
Glanced like a touch of sunshine on the 
rocks, 

Many a light foot shone like a jewel set 
lip the dark crag: and then we turn’d, 
we wound 

About the cliffs, the copses, out and in, 
Hammering and clinking, cluttering stony 
names 

Of shale and hornblende, rag and trap 
and tuff, 

Amygdaloid and trachyte, till the Sun 
Grew broader toward his death and fell, 
and all 

The rosy heights came out above the 

lawns. 

a 

IV. 

The splendour falls on castle #alls c 
And snowy summits old in story: 

The long light shakes across the lakes, 

And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
Bio#, bugle; answer, ech&s, dying, dying, dying. 

O hark, O hear! Jiow thin and dear, 

And thinner, dearer, farther going ! 

O sweat and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing 1 
Row, let us hear the purple glens replying: 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

O low, they die in yon rich sky, 

They faint on hill or field or river: 

Our echoes roll from soul to soul. 

And grow far ever and far ever. 

Blow, bugle,‘blow, set the wild echoes fiyix«. 
And answu? echoes, answer, dying, dyin^, dying. 


1 


‘There jinks the nebulous star we calb 
the Sun, ’ 

If that hypothesis of theirs be sound ’ 

Said Ida; * let us down and restan<7 
we 

Down from the lean and wrinkled preci¬ 
pices, 

By every coppice-feather’d chasm and. 
cleft, 

Dropt thro’ the ambrosial gloom to where 
* below 

No bigger than a glow-worm shone the 

■ tent . \t 

Lamp-lit from the inner. Once she leanhr* 
oj me, 

Descending j once or twice she lent her 
hand, k 

And blissful palpitations in the blood, 
Stirring a sudden transport rose and fell 

But when we planted level feet, and 
dipt 

Beneath the satin dome add enter’d in. 
There leaning deep in broider’d down ws 
sank 

Our elbows : on a tripod in the midst 
A fragrant flame rose, and before us glow'd 
Fruit, blossom, viand, amber wine, and; 
gold. ^ 

Then she, ‘Let some one sing to usi| 
lightlier move 

The minutes fledged with music :* and a 
maid, 

Of those beside her, smote her harp, and 
t sang. 

c 

' Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 

In looking on the hafrpy Autumn-fields, 

And thinking of the days that are no more. 

' Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail, 

That brings our friends up from the underworld, 

Sad as the last which reddens over one 
That sinks with all we love below the verge; 

So sad, so fresh, the days that are Ij more. 

1 Ah, sad and strange as in dark symmar dawns J 
The earliest pipe of half-* waken’d birds 
To dying ears, when unto dying cyys 
The casement slowly grows n glimmering square; 

So sad, so afcaage, the days that am na am. 
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_ ■> ramember'd bum after doth, • 
ml m those by hopeless fancy feign'd 
- tint an Car others i deep u love, 

„ 'at fint lorn, and wild with all repet; 
n-* io Lift, tke day! that an no more.' * 

She ended with such passion that the 
tear, 

e sang of shook and fell, an erring 
pearl 

it in her bosom: but with some disdain 
sever'd the Princess, ‘ If indeed eherc 
haunt ' , 

out the moulder'd lodges of the Past 
sweet a voice and vague, fatal to men, 
11 needs it we should cram our ears 
with wool * 

1 so pace by; but thine are fancies 
hatch'd 

in silken-folded idleness; nor is it 
Viser to weep a true occasion lost, 
tut trim our sails, and let old bygones 
lie, 

Utile down the streams that float us each 
and all 

o the issue, goes, like glittering bergs 
of ice, 

hronc after throne, and molten on the 
(■„ waste 

es a cloud: for all things serve 
their time 

sward that great year of equal mights 
and rights, 

oi would I fight with iron laws, in the 
end 

wnd golden: ,let the past be past; let 
be • 

>eir cancell’d Baucis: tho' the rough 
kex break 

rhe starr’d mosaic, and the beard-blown 
goat • 

lang on the shaft, and the wild figtrcc 
split • 

3>**r monstrous idols, care not while we 

1 ^ 

f trumpet in the distance pealing news 
■ better# and Hope, a poising eagle, 
| hups 

■ove the unrisen morrow:' then tome; 
(now yot no tong of yonr own land,' she 
I sold, 


‘ Not suA at moans about the Rtraapect, 
But deals with the other distance and the 
hues • * 

Of promise ; not a death's-head at the 
wine.' * 

Then I remember'd one myself had 
made, 

What time I watch’d the swallow wing-e 
• ing south 

From mine own land, part made long 
since, and part 

Now while fsaitg, and nfaidenlike as far 
As I could ape their treble, did I sing, 

'0 Swallow, Swallow, Hying, flying South, 

Fly to her, and fall upon her glided eaves, 

And tell her, tell her, what 1 tell to thee. 

'0 tell her, Swallow, thou that Itnowest each, 
That bright and fierce and fickle it the South, 

And dark and true and tender ia the North. • 

‘0 Swallow, Swallow, if I could follow, and 
light * 

Upon her lattice, I would pipe and trill, 

And cheep and twitter twenty million love*. 

•O were I thou that ahe might take ma In, 

And lay me on her bo tom, and her heart 
Would rock the anowy cradle till I died. 

' Why lingereth ahe to clothe her heart with love. 
Delaying aa the tender ath dclaya 
To clothe hertelf, when all the wood* are green t 

' 0 tell her. Swallow, that thy brood ia fioA : 

Say to her, I do but wanton in the South, 

But iu the North long aince my neat ia made. 

*0 tell her, brief ia life but love ia long, 

And brief the eun of aummer ia the North, 

And brief the moon of beauty to the South. 

‘O Swallow, Hying from the golden woodi, 

Fly to her, and pipe and woo her, and make her 
mine, 

And tell her, tell her, that I follow then.' 

I ceased, and all the ladies, dhch st each. 
Like the Ithacensian suitors in old time, 
Stared with great eyes, and laugh’d with 
alien lips, 

And knew not what they meant; for still 
my voice 

Rang Use: but smiling ‘Not for thee,’ 
■be laid, 
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‘0 Bulbul, any rat* of GuliCtatf 
Shall bunt ha veil: marsh-divers, ratha, 
mid, . 

Shall croak thee rister, or the meadow- 
crake 

Grate her harsh kindred in the grass: and 
this 

A mere love-poem 1 0 for such, my friend, 
eWe hold them slight: they mind tts of 
the time 

When m made bricks in Egypt. Knaves 
.are men. t 

That lute and flute fantastic tenderness, 
And dress the victim to the offering up. 
And paint the gates of Hell with Paradise, 
And play the slave to gain the tyranny. 
Poor soul I 1 had a maid of honour once; 
She wept her true eyes blind for such a 
one, 

A^ogue of canzonets and serenades. 

1 loved her. Peace be with her. She 
is dead. 

So they blaspheme the mufce I But great 
is song 

Used to great*ends: ourself have often 
tried 

Palkyrian hymns, or into rhythm have 
dash’d 

The passion of the prophetess; for song 
U duer unto freedom, force and growth 
Of spirit than to junketing and love. 
Imteisit? Would, this same mock-love, 
and this 

Mock-Hymen were laid up like winter 
bats, * e 

Till all men grew to rate us at our worth, 
Not vassals to be beat, nor pretty babes 
To be dandled, no, but living wills, and 
sphered * 

Whole in ourselves and owed to none. 
Enough! 

But now to leaven play with profit, you, 
Know you*no song, the true growth of 
your soil, 

That gives the manners of your country¬ 
women?' 

She spoke and turn’d her sumptuous 
head with eyes 

Of shinbimeapectatioa fiat on mine; 


Tl|pn while 1 dragg’d my brains for set 

• a song, 

Cyril, with whom die bell-mouth’d gist 
had wrought, 

Or master’d by the sense of sport, begs 
To troll a careless, careless tavern-catch 
Of Moll and Meg, and strange experience 
Unmeet for ladies. Florian nodded a 
him, 

I frowning; Psyche flush’d and warm'd 

• and shook; 

The lilylike Melissa,droop’d her brows; 

‘ Forbear,’ the Princess cried; * Forbear 
Sir’I; 1 

And heated thro' and thro’ with wratt 
add love, 

1 smote him on the breast; he started 

“Pi . i 

There rose a shriek as of a city sack’d; 
Melissa clamour'd ‘ Flee the death‘ To 
horse’ 

Said Ida; ‘home! to horse 1’ and fled, 
as flies 

A troop of snowy doves athwart the dude, 
When some one batters at the dovecote 
doors, 

Disorderly the women. Alone I stood 
With Florian, cursing Cyril, vext at heart; 
In the pavilion: there like parting hope: 

I heard them passing from me: hoof bj 
hoof, i 

And every hoof a knell to my desires, \ 1 
Clang’d on the bridge; and then another; 1 
shriek, j 

' The Head, the Head, Jhe Princess, 0 I 
• the Head!' 

For blind with rage sue miss’d the plank 
and roll’d , 

In the river. Out I sprang from glow t> 
gloom: *> 

There whirl’d her white robe like i 
blossom’d branch - 

Rapt to the horrible tall: a glance I gave 
No more; but woman-vested as I was 
Plunged; and the flood drew; yet 1 
caught ha; then "* 

Oaring one arm, and beating in my lefho 
The weight of all the hopes of half thy) 
world, o fj 

Strove to buffet to land in vain. A tree! 
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half-disooted from his place qpd 
stoop'd 


• * A step 

Of lightest echo, then a loftier form 


jiAJ ih dark locks in the gurgling Than female, moving duo* the uncertain 
wave , . gloom, 

.1-channel. Right on this we drove Disturb’d me with the doubt * if this 
! end caught, were she,’ > 

>d grasping down the boughs I gain’d But it was Florian. * Hist O Hist,’ he 


the shore. said, 

‘They seek usi out so late is out ofe 
There stood her maidens glimmeringly rules. 

group’d a Moreover ‘seise the strangers’ ivtheory. 

,|he hollow bank. One reaching How came ygu here?’ 1 told Urn i • X* 
f forward drew * said he, 


r burthen from mine arms; they cried ' Last of the train, a moral leper, I, 


f > ‘she lives:’ 

hey bore her bock into the teift : but I, 


To whom none spake, half-sick at heart, 
return’d. 


much a kind of shame within me Arriving all confused among the rest 


wrought, 


With hooded brows I crept into the hall, 


lot yet endured to meet her opening eyes, And, couch'd behind a Judith, underneath 
nr found my friends; but push’d alone The' head of Holofemes peep’d and sqgr, 

! on foot Girl after girl was call’d to trial: each 

rorsinceherhorsewnslostllefthermine) Disclaim’d all knowledge of nsi last oi 
cross the woods, and less from Indian ail, 

craft Melissa i trust me, Sir, I pitied her. 

han beeiike instinct hiveword, found at She, question’d if she luiew us men, at 


garden portals. Two gre^t statues, Was silent j closer prest, denied it not i 


Science, Caryatids, lifted up 


And then, demanded if her mother knew, 
Or Psyche, she affirm'd not, or denied : 


.weight of emblem, and betwixt were From whence the Royal iqind, familiar 


' valves 

open-work in which the hunter rued 


with her, 

Easily gather’d either guilt. She seat 


is rash intrusion, manlike, but his brows For Psyche, but she was not' there { she 
sd sprouted, and the branches thereupon call’d 

read out at tqp, and grimly spiked the FgrPsyche’fchiid to castitfrom the doors) 
gates. * She sent for Blanche to accuse her face to 

• face) 

A little space was left between the And I siipl out: hut whither will you now? 


horns, 

iro’ which I dambeiftl o’er at top with 
P«in, 


And where are Psyche, Cyril ? both are 
fled: 

What, if together ? that were not so well. 


opt on thdsward, and up the linden Would rather we had never come I I dread 


walks, 

jit tost on thoughts that changed from 
I hue fo hue, 

r porigg on the gloww orm , now the 

[■cecTttre terrace, till the Bear bat 
' wheel’d 

in’ agiaat arc hie seven slow sun*. 


His wildness, and the chances bf the dark.’ 

‘And yet,’ I laid, ‘you wronghbn mot* 
than I 

That strode Mm i< this la proper to the 
down, 

Tho’ smock’d, or fair'd and purpled, still 
the down, I ► 
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To harm the.thing that trust* hi<i, and to 
shame 

That which he says he loves: for Cyril, 
howe’er 

He deal in frolic, as to-night—the song 

Might have been worse and sinn’d in 
grosser lips 

Beyond ail pardon—as it is, I hold 

eThese flashes on the surface are'not he. 

He has a solid base of temperament: 

Bnt as tjje waterlily starts and slides 

Upon the level in little puffs of wind, 

Tho’ anchor’d fo the bottom, such is he.’ 

Scarce had I ceased when from a tamarisk 
near 

Two Proctors leapt upon us, crying, 
1 Names: ’ 


At^ labour. Each was like a Druid to 
Or like a spire of land that stands apt 
Cleft from the main, and wail’d ab 
with mews. 

« f 

Then, as we came, (he crowd dividi 
clove 

An advent to the throne: and therebesi< 
Half-naked as if caught at once from l 
And tumbled on the purple footcloth, 1 
The jily-shining child; and on the left 
Bow’d on her palms and folded up frc 
wrong, 

Her round white shoulder shaken with h 
sobs, 

Melissa knelt; but Lady Blanche erect 
Stood up and spake, an affluent orator. 


He, standing still, was clutch’d; but I 
, began 

To thrid the musky-circled mazes, wind 
And double in and out the boles, and race 
By all the fountains: fleet I was of foot: 
Before me shower’d the rose in flakes; 
behind ( 

,1 heard the puff’d pursuer; at mine ear 
Bubbled the nightingale and heeded not, 
And secret laughter tickled all my soul. 
At last I hook’d my ankle in a vine. 
That claspt the feet of i Mnemosyne, 
And falling on my face was caught and 
•> known. 


They haled us to the Princess where 
she sat u 

High in the hall: above her droop’d* a 
lamp, 

And made the single jewel on her brow 

Bum like the mystic fire on a mast¬ 
head, 

Prophetiof storm : a handmaid on each 
'■ _ *;de 

Bow’d toward her, combing out her long 


. black hair 

'.j5,:ap from the river; and close behind 


her stood 

Eight laughters of the plough, stronger 
han men. 

Huge *HDen Moaned with health, and 
Hnd, and rain, 


‘ It was not thus, 0 Princess, in ol 
days: 

You prized my counsel, lived upon m 
lips: 

I led you then to all the Castalies; 

I fed you with the milk of every Muse; 

I loved you like this kneeler, and younn 
Your second mother: those were gracitki 
times. ‘ \ 

Then cards your new friend: you begal 
to change— 

I saw it and grieved—to slacken and ,u 
cool; ’ 

Till taken with her seeming openness 
You turn’d your warmer currents all tc 
her, 

To me you froze : this was my meed for all. 
Yet I bore up in part from ancient love, 
And partly that I hop.:d to win you back. 
And partly conscious of my own deserts, 
And partly that you were my civil head, 
And chiefly you were bom for something 
great, 

In which I might your fellow-worker be, 
When time should serve; and thus a noble 
scheme 

Grew up from seed we two l&ng since had' 
sown; \ 

In us true growth, in her a Jonah’s gourd^. 
Up in one night and due to sidden suit il 
We took this palace; but evrp from the* 
first 4 
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B in yonr own light and darken’d 
ne. *' 

lent cam* but that you planed 
r path 

Psyche, younger, not so wisef 
r, and Ijrour countrywoman, 
friend ana tried, she new in all ? 
ir lists were swell'd and mine 
were lean; 

tt I bore up in hope she would be known: 
lien came these wolves: they knew Jier : 
they endured, 

ug-closeted with her the yestermorn, * 
i tell her what they were, and she to 
' hear: 

nd me none told : not less to a* eye like 
mine 

lidless watcher of the public weal, 
ut night, their mask was patent, and my 
foot 

as to you: but I thought again : I fear’d 
»meet a cold “ We thank you, we shall 
hear of it 

om Lady Psyche: ” you had gone to 
her, 

etold,perforce; andwinningeasygrace, 

} doubt, for slight delay, remain'd 
among us * 

our young nursery still unknown, the 
stem 


»9* 

Did she Ik 'yiese monsters Mason’d what 
they were, * 

According to the coarseness of their kind, 
For thus I hear; and known at last (my 
work) 

And full of cowardice and guilty shame, 

I grant in her some sense of shame, she 
flies; 

And I remain on whom to wreak your 
rage, * 

I, that have lent ,my life to build up yours, 

I that have wasted here health,‘wealth, 
and titne, • 

And talent, I—you know it—I will not 
boast: 

Dismiss me, and I prophesy your plan, 
Divorced from tpy experience, will lie chaff 
For every gust of chance, and men will say 
We did not know the real light, but chased 
The wisp that flickers where no foot can 
tread.’ • 

She ceased: the Princess answer’d 
coldly, ‘Good: 

Your oath is broken: we (flsmiss you: go. 
1'or this lost lamb (she pointed to the 
child) 

Our mind is changed: we take it to our¬ 
self.’ 


** grain than touchwood, while my 
honest heat 

ire all foiscounted as malignant haste 
push my rival out of place and power. 

: public use required she should be 
known; 9 

i since my oathewas ta’en for public 
use, * 

roke the letter of it to keep the sense. 
®ke not then at firstpbut watch’d them 
well, 


r that they kept apart, no mischief 
done; 

1 ^ 'his day (tho’ you should hate 
me (0i It) 

to /sU you ; found that you had 
gone, 

u> the hills, she likewise: now, I 
1 tluyght, 

t«urely.be will speak; if not, then I: 


» 

Thereat the Lady stretch’d a vultdre 
throat, 

And shot from crooked lips a haerard 
smile. ■ 

'■Jhe plan was mine. I built the nest’ 
she said 

• To hatch the cuckoo. Rise I ’ and stoop’d 
to updrag 

Melissa: she, half on her mother propt, 
Half-drooping from her, turn’d her face, 
and cast 

A liquid look on Ida, full of prayer, 
Which melted ^lorian’s fancy as she hung; 
A Niobean daughter, one arm out. 
Appealing to the boks of Heaven; and 
while 

We gazed upon her came a little stir 
About the doors, and on a sudden rush’d 
Among us, out of breath, as one pursued, 

A woman-post in flying raiment. Fear 
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Stared Is hqj eyes, and cha%’d<lier fine, 
and will’d 

Her transit to the thrgne, whereby she fell 
Delivering seal’d dispatches which the 
Head 


C^ave to you contract i tho? indeed u 
hear . j 

You hold the woman-is the better mans 
A rampant heresy, such as if it spread 1 
"VYbuld make all women kick against thea 


Took half-amazed, and in her lion’s mood 
Tore open, silent we with blind surmise 
Regarding, while she read, till over brow 
•And cheek and bosom brake the wrath¬ 
ful bloom 

Aa of some fire against a stormy cloud, 
When tne wild peasant rights himself, the 
rick * * 

Flames, and his anger reddens in the 
heavens; 

For anger most it seem'd, while now her 
breast, , 

Beaten with some great passion at her 
heart, 

F^pltated, her hand shook, and we heard 
In the dead hush the papers that she held 
Rustle: at once the lost lamb at her feet 
Sent out a bitter bleating for its dam ; 
The plaintive cry jarr'd on her ire; she 
crush’d 

The scrolls together, made a sudden turn 
As if to speak, but, utterance felling her, 
She whirl’d (hem on to me, as who should 
say 

1 Read,’ and I read—two letters—one her 
sire's. 

• 

'Fair daughter, when we sent the 
Prince your way 

Ye knew not your ungracious laws, which 
learnt, 

Ve, conscious of what temper you are 
built, 

lame all in haste to hinder wrong, but fell 
ato his father’s hands, who has this night, 
ou lying close upon his territory, 
lipt round and in the dark invested you, 
nd here he keeps me hostage fas his son.’ 

The second was my father's running 
thus: 

fan have ou aoni touch not a hair of 
his head: 

mdst hho up unscathed : give him you 
. haadU 


Lords * 

Thro’ all the world, and which might well 
deserve 

That we this night should pluck yoor 
palace down; 

Andrwe will do it, unless yon send ns back 
Pur son, on the instant, whole ’ i 

So far I read :>] 

And then stood up and spoke impetuous)] 


‘Onot to pry and peer on you reserve 
But led by golden wishes, and a hope 
The child of regal compact, did I break 
Your precinct; not a scomer of your ses 
But venerator, zcaiouar it should be 
Ail that it might be: hear me, for I bear, 
Tho’ man, yet human, whatsoe’er your 
wrongs, 

From the flaxen curl to the gray lock > 
life 


Less mine than yours; my nurse would 
tell me of you; 

I babbled forjou, as babies for the mooch 
Vague brightness; when a boy, you stoop’tj 
to me I I 

From all high places, lived in all fair lights 
Came in long breezes rapt from inmjost 
south j 

And blown to inmost north; at eve and 
dawn 

With Ida, Ida, Ida, rang the woods; 

The leader wildswarcin among the stars 
Would clang it, and lapft in wreaths o! 
glowworm light 

The mellow breaker murmur’d Ida. Now 
Because I would have reach'd you, had 
you been •« JJ* 

Sphered up with Cassiopeia, or tfae en¬ 
throned 

Persephoni in Hades, now 1ft length. 
Those winters of abeyance all. won out, 

A man I came to see you t bat, indeed,^ 
Not in this frequence can 1 lead fan 
tongue, , M 

I O noble Ida, to thane thoughts tWwnZ J 
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,%«, dMir centre: let me say bo t this, 
t many a famous man and woman. 


i. landskip, have I heard of, after s^n 
3 dwarfs of presage i tho’ when known, 
[ there grew • 
bother kind of beauty in detail 
lade them worth knowing; but in you 
I found 

y boyish dream involved and dazzled 
down • 

nd master’d, while that after-beauty 
makes 

ieh head from act to act, from hour to 
hour, 

Ithin me, that except you slay%ie here, 
scolding to your bitter statute-book, 
tannot cease to follow you, as they say 
te seal does music j who desire you 
more 

an growing boys their manhood; dy¬ 
ing lips, 

ith many thousand matters left to do, 
e breath of life; O more than poor 
men wealth, 

sn sick men health—yours, yours, not 
mine—but half 

Bthout you | with you, whole; and of 
■ those halves 

mu worthiest; and howe'er you block 
I and bar 

four heart with system out from mine, I 
' hold 

Tiat it becomes no man to nurse despair, 

lul in the teeth of clench’d antagonisms 
'o follow up the worthiest till he die : * 
’et that I came no^all unauthorized 
ehold your father's letter.’ 

On one knee 

neeling, I gave It, tlhich she caught, 
,.* and dash’d 

«pe n’d at Mm feet: a tide of fierce 
Weiftlve seem'd to wait behind her lips, 
I waits a r^|er level with the dam 
pdy to bunt and flood the world with 
I foam: 

■ *o shtswould have spoken, but there 
roae 

P ub fti the court of half the maids 
d together: from the illamined hall 


Long lefts tot splendour slanted o'er i 
press 

Of snowy shoulders, thick as herded 
ewes, 

And rainbow robes, and gems and gem¬ 
like eyes, 

And gold and golden heads; they to and 
fro 

Fluctuated, as flowers in storm, some nd, 
some pale, 

All open-mouth’d, all gazing to the light, 
Some cryingathere was 91 army in the 
land, 

And some that men were in the very 
walls, 

And some they cared not; till a clamour 
grew • 

As of a new-world Babel, woman-built, 
And worse-confounded 1 : high above them 
stood • 

The placid marble Muses, looking peace. 

Not peace she look'd, the Head : but 
rising up 

Robed in the long night of her deep hair, 
so 

To the open window moved, remaining 
there 

Fixt like a beacon-Jower above the waves 
Of tempest, when the crimson-rolling eye 
Glares ruin, and the wild birds on the 
light > • 

Dash themselves dead. Sh? stretch’d 
her arms and call’d 
Awoss the tumult and the tumult fell. 

‘What fear ye, brawlers? am not I 
your Head? 

On me, me, me, the storm first breaks: 
/dare 

All these male thunderbolts: what is it 
ye fear ? 

Peace I there are those to avenge us and 
they come t 

If not,—myself were like enough, O girls, 
To unfurl the maiden burner of our rights, 
And clad in iron buret the ranks of war, 
Or, falling, protomartyr of our cause. 

Die 1 yet I blame you net so much ft* 
feu: 
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Six th ousa n d yew of fear lucre bade you 
that 

From which I would redeem you: but 
for those 

That stir this hubbub—you and you—I 
know 

Your faces there in the crowd—to-morrow 
mom 

•We hold a great convention: then shall 
they 

That lqpe their voices more than duty, 
leam ( , 

With whom they deal, dismiss’d in shame 
to live 

No wiser than their mothers, household 
stuff, 

Live chattels, mincers of each other’s 
fame, 

Full of weak poison, tumspitsfor the clown, 

The drunkard’s football, laughing-stocks 
of Time, 

Whose brains are in their hands and in 
their heels, 

But lit to flaunt, to dress, to dance, to 
^ thrum, 

To tramp, to scream, to burnish, and to 
scour, 

For ever slaves at home and fools abroad.’ 

She, ending, waved her hands: thereat 
the crowd 

Mattering, dissolved : then with a smile, 
that look’d 

A stroke of cruel sunshine on the cliff, 

When all the glens are drown’d in art re 
gloom 

Of thunder-shower, she floated to us and 
said: 


'You have done well and like a 
gentleman, 

And like a prince: you have our thanks 
for all: 

And you look well too in your woman’s 
dress: 

Well have you done and like a gentleman. 

You saved our life: we owe you Utter 
thanks: 

Better have died and spilt our bones in 

tty flood— 


Then men had said—but now—'What' 
hinders me i 

To take such bloody vengeance on vow 
o both?— J 

Yet since our father—Wasps in our good 
hive, 

You would-be quenchers of the light to 
be, 

Barbarians, grosser than your native 
bears— 

O would I had his sceptre for one hour I 
You that have dared to break our bound, 
and gull’d a 

Our servants, wrong’d and lied anfj| 
thwarted us— 

I wed with thee I /bound by precontract 
Your bride, your bondslave 1 not tho’ all 
the gold 

That veins the world were pack’d to 
make your crown, 

And every spoken tongue should lord 
you. Sir, 

Your falsehood and yourself are hateful 
to us: 

I trample on your offers and on you: 
Begone: we will not look upon you more. 
Here, push them out at gates.’ 

In wrath she spaknu 
Thdn those eight mighty daughters of ' 1 
plough 

Bent their broad faces toward us 
address'd 

Their motion: twice I sought to plea 1 
my cause, ' 

But on my shoulder hung their heavj 
* hands, 

The weight of destiny: so from her face 
They push’d us, down the steps, and! 
thro’ the court, 

And with grim llughter thrust us out at 
gates. 

We cross’d the street and gain'd a petty 1 
mound ' 

Beyond it, whence we saw urn lights ana 
heard ^ 

The voices murmuring. While I listen’d; 

came 4 

On a sudden the weird seizue and the 
doubt: 


n 
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seem'd to more among a world of 
gfc ***8 

o Prineess with her monstrous woman- 


t: gn * rd ’ - • 

mw Jett and earnest working aide by side, 
The cataract and the tumult and the kings 
Were shadows; and the long fantastic 
night 

With all its doings had and had not been, 
And all things were and were not. 

This wdbt by 

|As strangely as it came, and on my spirits 
Settled a gentle cloud of melancholy ; 

Wot long; I shook it off; for spite of 
doubts 

And sudden ghostly shadowings*I was one 
To whom the touch of all mischance but 
came 

As night to him that sitting on a hill 
Sees the midsummer, midnight, Norway 
sun 

Set into sunrise; then we moved away, 


Thy voice u heard thro* rolling drums, 

That but to battle where he stands; 

Thy lace across his fancy comes, 

And gives die battle to his hands: 

A mooient, while the trumpets blow, 

t He sea his brood about thy knee; ■ • 

ke nut, like lire he meets the foe. 

And mikes him dead for thine and thee. 

ilia sang: we thought her half- 
_ possess’d, 

P ' ,rndc warbling fury thro’ the 
r words; 

Bd ’ a ^: d feieni, W P'<l“e at what sh*e 

Ik raillery, or grotesque, or false sub- 
lime— 

ke one that wishes at'a dance to change 
K music— clapt her hands and cried 
for war, 

' tame grand fight to kill and make an 

i 

hr?* ^ n “* '“herited the tale 
jlf turU% tp (j, e broken statne, said, 
r KAlph hat got your colours: if I 
f prove 

¥ ^jg^and fight your battle, what 


It chanced* beg empty gigy, apoo 
tomb 

Lay by her like a tnodel of her hand. 

She took it and she flung it. * Fight' 
she said, ™ 1 

‘And make us all we would be, great 
and good.’ 

He knightlike in his cap instead of casque, 
A cap of Tyrol borrow'd from the ball. 
Arranged the favour, and assumed tlm 
Prince. 

V. 


Now, scarce three paces measured from 
the mound, 

We stumbled on a stationary voice, 

And ‘ Stand, who goes ?' • Two from the 
palace’ I. 

’ The second two: they wait,* he said, 
'pass on; • 

His Highness wakes:’ and one, that 
clash’d in arms, 

By glimmering lanes and walls of canvas 
led 

Threading the soldier-city, till we heard 
The drowsy folds of our great euign 
shake 

From blazon'd lions o'er the imperial tent 
Whispers of war. 

n . . Enuring, the sudden light 

Dazed me half.bltnd: 1 stood and seem’d 
to hear, • 

As in a poplar grove when a light wind 
walms 

Aflisping of the innumerous leaf and dies, 
Each hissing in his neighbour’s ear; and 
then 

A strangled titter, out of which there 
brake 

On ail sides, clamouring etiquette to 
death, 

Unmeasured mirth; while now the two 
old kings 

Began to wag their boldness up and down, 
tne fresh young captains flash’d their 
glittering teeth, 

The huge bush-bearded Barons heaved 
and blew, 

And slain with laughter roll’d the gilded 
Squire. f " 
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At length my Sire, his rflugit cheek 
wet with tears, 

Panted from weary siSes ‘ King, yon are 
free I 

We did bnt keep you surety for our son, 
if this be he,—or a draggled mawkin, 
thou, 

That tends her bristled grunters in the 
, sludge:' 

For t was drench’d with ooie, and tom 
'With briers, 

More crumpled than a poppy from the 
sheath, 

And all one rag, disprinced from head to 
heel. 

Then some one sent beneath his vaulted 
palm 

A whisper’d jest to some one near him, 
‘ Look, 

He has been among his shadows, ’ ■ Satan 
take 

The old women and their shadows 1 (thus 
the King 

Roar'd) make yourself a man to fight with 
men. 

Go i Cyril told us all.' 

As boys that slink 
From ferule and the trespass-chiding eye, 
Away we stole, and transient in a trice 
From what was left of faded woman- 
,t slough 

To sheathing splendours and the golden 
scale 

Of harness, issued in the sut^ that now 
Leapt from the dewy shoulders of fhe 
Earth, 

And hit the Northern hills. Here Cyril 
met us. 

A little shy at first, but by and by 
We twain, with mutual pardon ask'd and 
given 

Fbr stroke and song, resolder’d peace, 
wherdon 

Follow’d Ms fide- Amaaed he fled away 
Thro' the dark land, and later in the night 
Had come on Psyche weeping: ‘then we 
Ml ' 

Into your latheYi hand, and there she 

Ik* [ 

But will lot speak, nor stir.* 


*> He show’d a tent 1 

A stone-shot off: we enter’d in, and theroJ 
Among piled arms and rougfat accoutred 
i. ments, ^ 

Pitiful sight, wrapp’d in a soldier’s cloak, 
Like some sweet sculpture draped from 
head to foot. 

And push’d by rude hands from its 
pedestal, 

All her fair length upon the ground she 
* lay: 

And at her head a follower of the camp, 

A chart’d and wrinkled piece of woman. 

hood, I 

Sat watching like a watcher by the dead! 


Then Florian knelt, and ‘Come’ he 
whisper’d to her, 

‘ Lift up your head, sweet sister: lie not 
thus. 

What have you done but right? you could 
not slay 

Me, nor your prince: look up: be com¬ 
forted : 

Sweet isittohavedone the thing one ought, 
When fall’n in darker ways.’ And like 
wise I: 

‘ He comforted: have I not lost her too,i 
In whose least act abides the namelesj 
charm , ) 

That none has else for me ?’ She heafcJ 
she moved, **i 

She moan’d, a folded voice; and up si 
sat, I 

^nd raised the cloak from brows as pal 
and smooth 

As those that mourn' half-shrouded ore: 
death 

In deathless marble. ' Her,' she said 
‘ my friend— 

Parted from her—betray'd her cause am 
mine— 

Where shall I breathe? why kept ye no 
your faith ? 

O base and bad I what comfort? nor 
for me 1’ 

To whom remorseful Cyril, ‘.Yet 1 pi*; 
Take comfort: live, 'dor lady, for yoi 
child 1’ i 

At which she lifted up her voice and cric 
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Ah me, my babe, my blossom, ah, my 
[ child, * 

■ eoe sweet child, whom I shall see no 
r more 1 

For now will cruel Ida keep her bach; 
tad either she will die from want of care, 
> sicken with ill-usage, when they say 
[he child is hers—for every little fitult, 
rhe child is hers; and they will beat my 
girl 

Remembering her mother: O my flpwer! 
)r they will take her, they will make her 
hard, 

Ind she will pass me by in after life 
Vith some cold reverence worse than 
were she dead. ( 

II mother that I was to leave her there, 
o lag behind, scared by the cry they 
made, 

‘he horror of the shame among them all: 
lut I will go and sit beside the doors, 

.nd make a wild petition night and day, 
Intil they hate to hear me like a wind 
failing for ever, till they open to me, 
nd lay my little blossom at my feet, 
ly babe, my sweet Aglai'a, my one child: 
nd I will take her up and go my way, 
nd satisfy my soul with kissing her: 

11 what might that man not deserve of 
me 

10 gave me back my child?’ ‘Be 
comforted,’ 

d Cyril, ‘you shall have it: ’ but again 
i veil’d her brows, and prone she sank, 
and so 

ke tender things that being caught feign 
death, • 

■oke not, nor stirr’d. 

By this a murmur ran 
hro' all the camp and inward raced the 
scouts 

Jith rumounof Prince Arac hard at hand. 

’* left her by the woman, and without 
Pond the gray kings at park): and ‘Look 

l cried 

r falhcy • that our compact be fulfill'd: 
k have spoilt this child; she laughs at 
you and man: 

frags herself, her sex, and me, and 


But re% faced war has tods of steel and 
fire* 

She yields, or war.’ 

Then Gama turn’d to me: 
‘We fear, indeed, you spent a stormy 
time ' 

With our strange girl: and yet they say 
that still 

You love her. Give us, then, your mind 
at large: * 

How say you, war or not ?’ 

■ Not war, impossible, 
O king,’ I laid, ‘ lest frtira the abuse of 
war, 

The desecrated shrine, the trampled year, 
The smouldering homestead, and the 
household flower 

Tom from the lintel—all the common 
wrong— 

A smoke go up thro' which I loom to her 
Three times a monster: now she ligHtens 
scorn 

At him that mars her plan, but then 
would hate 

(And every voice she talk’d with ratify it. 
And every face she look’d on justify it) 
The getieral foe. More soluble is this 
knot, 

By gentleness than war. I want her love. 
What were I nigher this altho’ we dash’d 
Your cities into shards with catapults. 

She would not love;—or brought her 
chain’d, a slave, 

The lifting of whose eyelash, is my lord, 

| Not ever would she love j but brooding 
turn 

The Ixjok of scorn, till all my flitting 
chance 

Were caught within the record of her 
wrongs, 

And crush’d to death: and rather, Sire, 
than this 

I would the old God of war himself were 
dead. 

Forgotten, rusting on his iron hills, 

Rotting on some wild shore with ribs of 
wreck, 

Or like an old-world mammoth bulk’d in 
«*, 

Not to be molten out’ 
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> i >; And nwghjy spake 
j i My father, 'Tut, you know them not, the 
girls. 

Boy, when 1 hear yon prate I almost think 
• That idiot legend credible. Look yon, 
Sir! 

■ .Man is the hunter; woman is his game: 

The aleck and shining creatures of the 
" . chase, 

We hunt them for the beauty of their 
skins; 

They loins us for it, and we ride them 
down. • * 

Wheedling and siding with them! Out 1 
for shame I 

Boy, there's no rose that’s half so dear to 
them 

As he that does the thing they dare not do, 
Breathing and sounding beauteous battle, 
comes 

With the air of the trumpet round him, 
and leaps in 

Among the women, snares them by the 
score 

Flatter’d and fluster’d, wins, tho’ dash’d 
) with death 

He reddens what he kisses: thus 1 won 
Your mother, a good mother, a good wife, 
Worth winning; but this firebrand — 
gentleness 

To such as her I if Cyril spake her true, 
To natch a dragon in a cherry net, 

To trip a tigress with a gossamer, 

Were wisdom to it.’ 

‘Yea but Sire,’ I crie<J, 
•Wild natures need wise curbs. The 
soldier ? No: 

What dares not Ida do that she should 
prize 

The soldier ? I beheld her, when she rose 
The yesternight, and storming in extremes, 
Stood for her cause, and flung defiance 
down 

Gagelike to man, and had not shunn’d the 
death, 

No, not the soldier’s: yet I hold her, king, 
True woman: but you clash them all in 
one, 

That have aa many differences as we. 

The violet varies Bom the lily at ftr 

I 


As oak from elm: one loves the soldier, 
one 

The silken priest of peace, one this, onq| 
that, 1 

And some unworthily; their molest faith, 
A maiden moon that sparklet on a sty, 
Glorifying clown and satyr; whence they 
need 

More breadth of culture: is not Ida right! 
They worth it ? truer to the law within ? 
Seve^r in the logic of a life? 

Twice as magnetic to sweet influences 
Of earth and heaven ? and she of whom 
you speak, < 

My mother, looks as whole as some serend) 
Creation minted in the golden moods 
Of sovereign artists; not a thought, a 
touch, 

But pure as lines of green that streak the 
white 

Of the first snowdrop’s inner leaves; I say, 
Not like the piebald miscellany, man, 
Bursts of great heart and slips in sensual 
mire, 

But whole and one: and take them all- 
in-all, 

Were we ourselves but half as good, askind, 
As truthful, much that Ida claims as right 
Had ne’er been mooted, but as frankly] 
theirs i ' 

As dues of Nature. To our point: not 
war: 

Lest I lose all.’ 

‘ Nay, nay, you spake but sense 
Said Gama. 1 We remember love outsell 
It our sweet youth; we did not rate him 
then 

This red-hot iron to be shaped with blows. 
You talk almost like Ida: she can talk; 
And there is some’hing in it as you say: 
But you talk kindlier: we esteem you for 
it.— 

He seems a gradous and a gallant Prince, 
I would he had our daughter: far the test, 
Our own detention, why, 4 he causes 
weigh’d. 

Fatherly ferns—you used us courteous!; 


We pardon it; and for your ingress hare • 
Upon the skirt and fringe of our fair land, 


v , ,, A| ........ • . . ' IV V 
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did bat come as goblins in the night, The hongs yell'd; they clash'd their arms | 
in the fimow broke the ploughmen's the arum 

head. Beet; merrily-blowing shrill'd the martitl 

burnt the grange, nor buss’d the fife; * 

milking-maid, • And in the blest and bray of the long 

robb’d the farmer of his bowl of hom 

cream: And serpent-throated bugle, undulated 


let your Prince (our royal word upon it, The banner: anon to meet us lightly 
comes back safe) ride with us to our pranced f 

lines, Three captains out; nor ever had I seen 

| speakwithArac: Arne’s word is thrice Such thews of men: the midmost and the 
ours with Ida: something may be highest * 

done— Was Arac; dll about his motion clung 

sow not what—and ours shall see us The shadow of his sister, as the beam 


friends. 

i, likewise, our late guests, if so you 
aril), 

low us: who knows? we four may 
build some plan 
irsquare to opposition.' 


Of the East, that play'd upon them, made 
them glance 

Like those three stars of the airy Giant's 


build some plan That glitter burnish’d by the frosty dark | 

rsquare to opposition.' And as the fiery Sirius altera hue, 

Here he reach’d And bickers into red and emerald, shAre 
ite hands of farewell to my sire, who Their morions, wash’d with morning, as 
growl’d they came. 


growl'd 

answer which, half-muffled in his 
beard, 

t so much out as gave us leave to go. 


And I that prated peace, when first I 
heard 

War-music, felt the blind wildbeast of 
force, 

- -. . | Whose home is in the sinews of a man, 

huge trees, a thousand rings of Stir in me as to strike: then took the king 
Ilis three brood sons; with now a wander¬ 
ing hand a 


m rode we with the old king across 
the lawns 


[ Spring 

every bole, a song on every spray 


turds that piped their Valentines, and And now a pointed finger, told them all: 


woke 

are in me to infuse my tale of love 
he old king’s ears, who promised helps 
and oozed • 


A common light of smiles at our disguise 
Broke fromgheir lips, and, ere the windy 
* jest 

Had labour’d down within his ample lungs, 


o’er with honey’d answer as we rode The genial giant, Arac, roll’d himself 
i blossom-fragrant slip! the heavy Thrice in the saddle, then burst out In 
dews • words. 

Iher’d by night and peace, with each 

light air ‘ Our land invaded, 'sdeath I and he 

oar mail’d heads: but other thoughts himself 

, than Peace , Your captive, yet my father wills not war: 


light air ‘ Our land invaded, ’sdeath 1 and he 

oar mail’d heada: but other thoughts himself 

than Peace , Your captive, yet my father willa not war: 

in us/nrhen we saw the embattled And, ’sdeath f myself, what care I, war 
aqwres, or no? 

squadrons of the Prince, trampling But then this question of your troth w- 
theHowera mains: 

ebun^ur: for among them rose s cry And there’s a downright hooest meaning 
to greet the king; they made a halt; inhere 
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5he flies too high, she flies t$>hrgh I and 
jet 

She uk’d bat space fnd fairplay far her 
scheme; 

She prest and prest it on me—I myself, 
What know I of these things ? but, life 
and soul I 

I thought her half-right talking of her 
wrongs; 

I say she flies too high, 'sdeath I what of 
that? 

I take her for the flower of womankind, 
And so I ofteif told her, rifjht or wrong. 
And, Prince, she can be sweet to those 
she loves, 

And, right or wrong, I care not: this is 

all, 

I stand upon her side: she made me 
swear it— 

'Sdeath—and with solemn rites by candle- 
llght— 

Swear by St. something—I forget her 
name— 

Her that talk'd down the fifty wisest men; 
She was a princess too; and so 1 swore. 
Come, this is all j she will not: waive 
your claim: 

If not, the foughten field, what else, at 
once 

Decides it, ’sdeath 1 against my father’s 
will.’ 

o 

I lagg’d in answer loth to render up 
My precontract, and loth by brainless war 
To cleave the rift of difference deeper 
yet; 

HI 1 one of those two brothers, half aside 
And fingering at the hair about his lip, 
To prick us on to combat • Like to like ! 
The woman’s garment hid the woman’s 
heart.’ 

A taunt that clench'd his purpose like a 
blow I 

For fiery-short was Cyril’s counter-scoff, 
And sharp I answer’d, touch’d upon the 
point 

Where idle boys are cowards to their 
shame, 

' Decide it here i why not ? we are three 
to three.* 


Then spake the third ’But three to I 
0 three? no more? J 

No more, and in our noble sister’s caused 
More, more, for honour: every captaj 1 
» waits ’ 

Hungry for honour, angry for his king. 
More, more, some fifty on a side, that each 
May breathe himself, and quick 1 by over¬ 
throw 

Of these or those, the question settled die.’ 

‘ Yea, ’ answer’d I, * for this wild wreath 
of air, , ‘ 

This flake of rainbow flying on the highest 
Foam of men’s deeds—this honour, if yll 
will. 

It needs must be for honour if at all: 
Since, what decision ? if we fail, we fail, 
And if we win, we fail: she would not 
keep 

Her compact' ‘ 'Sdeath 1 but we will 
send to her,’ 

Said Arac, ’worthy reasons whyshe should 
Bide by this issue -. let our missive thro', 
And you shall have her answer by the 
word. ’ 


'Boys I’ shriek’d the old king, bul 
vainlier than a hen "n 

To her false daughters in the pool; frbr 1 
none I 

Regarded ; neither seem’d there morel lo 
say: ! 

Back rode we to my father’s camp, am 
found 1 

Me thrice had sent a herald to the gates 
To learn if Ida yet v ould cede our claim 
Or by denial flush her babbling wells 
With her own people’s life: three time 
he went 

The first, he blew and blew, but now 
appear’d: 

He batter’d at the doors; none came 
the next. 

An awful voice within hadawarn’dr^ie 
thence: r ; 

The third, and those eight dlughr£al' 
the plough * \ M 

Came sallying thro’ the gates,, and oq,t J 
his hair, , J 
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k> bcfatbomr'd bun tib rib and chjtk 
Imadehim wild: not les« one glance 
I be caught 

& open doon of Ida station’d there 
taken, clinging to her purpose, fifln 
Foonpass’d by two armies and the 
[ noise 

jms; and standing like a stately Pine 

! ia cataract on an island-crag, 
i storm U on the heights, and right 
ami left • 

d from the dark heart of the long 
hills roll 

its, dash’d to the vale: and yet 
her will 

will in me to overcome iter falL 



l Bat when I told the king that I was 
pledged 

ho fight in tourney for my bride, he 
clash’d 

lis iron palms together with a i cry ,- 
limself would tilt it out among the lads: 
ut overborne by all his bearded lords 
fith reasons drawn from age and state, 
perforce 

Je yielded, wroth and red, with fierce 
■ demur: 

pd manya bold knight started up in heat, 
■d aware to combat for my claim till 
I death. 

All on this side the palace ran the field 
lat to the garden-wall: and likewise 
here, 

bove the garden’s glowing blossom-belts^ 
column' ! entry shone and marble stairs, 
ad great bronze valves, emboss’d with 
Tom yds 

ad what she did to Cyrus after fight, 
it now fast hair’d; so here upon the fiat 
I that long mom the lists were hai -met’d 
®P. 

all that mom the heralds to and fro, 
V> rn cu sgi and defiance, went and 

l> answer, in a royal hand, 

W shaken here and then, and rolling 

womb 

Itwa-like. I Irisa’d it and I read. 


<0 brother, you have known the pangs 

we felt. 

What heats of indignation when we heard 
Of those that iron-cramp’d their women’s 
feet j * - 

Of lands in which at the altar tha poor 
bride 

Gives her harsh groom for bridal-gift a 
scourge; a 

Of living hearts that crack within the fin* 
Where smoulder their dead despgta; and 
of those,— 

Mothers,—tfiat, all propBetic pity, fling 
Their prntty maids in the running flood, 
and swoops 

The vulture, beak and talon, at the heart 
Made for all noble motion: and I saw - 
That equal baseness lived in sleeker times 
With smoother men s the old leaven 
leaven'd all: ^ 

Millions of throats would bawl for civil 
rights, 

No woman named: therefore I set my 
face 

Against all men, and lived but for mine 
own. 

Far off from men I built a fold for them r 
I stored it foil of rich memorial: 

I fenced it round with gallant institutes, 
And biting laws to scare the beasts of prey 
And prosper'd; till a rout of saucy boys 
Brake on us at our books, and roam'd 
our peace. 

Mask’d like our maids, Mustering I know 
f not What 

Of insolence and love, some pretext held 
Of baby troth, invalid, since my will 
Seal’d not the bond—the striplings I—for 
their sport!— 

I tamed my leopards: shall I not tame 
these? 

Or you ? or I ? for since yon think me 
touch'd 

In honour—what, I would not aught of 

false— 

Is not our cause pure? and whereas I 
know 

Your prowess, Aru, and what mother’s 
blood 

You draw from, fight; you fading, I abide 
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., What end soevernfail youwjllnat Still 
ifr&enothisHie: he risk’d It for my owns 
!' Hie mother lives: yet whatsoe’er you do, 

; fight and light wells strike and strike 
V home. 0 dear 

' Brothers, the woman’s Angel guards you, 

' you 

The sole men to be mingled with our 
4 cause, 

I The sole men we shall prize in the after- 
Jjme, 

Your very armour hallow*^, and your 
statues ' 

Rear’d, sung to, when, this gad-fly brush’d 
aside, 

We plant a solid foot into the Time, 

And mould a generation strong to move 
With claim on claim from right to right, 
till she 

V{hose name is yoked with children’s, 
know herself; 

And Knowledge in our own land make 
her free, 

And, ever following those two crowned 
twins, 

Commerce and conquest, shower the fiery 
grain 

Of freedom broadcast over all that orbs 
Between the Northern and the Southern 
mom.’ 

Then came a postscript dash'd across 
the rest. 

'See that there be no traitors in your 
camp: <• , 

We seem a nest of traitors—none to trust 
Since our arms fail’d—this Egypt-plague 
of men 1 

Almost our maids were better at their 
homes, 

Than thus man-girdled here: indeed I 
think 

Our chlefest comfort is the little child 
Of one unworthy mother; which she left: 
' She shall not have It back: the child 
shall grow 

To prise the authentic mother of her mind. 
I took it for an hour in mine own bed 
This rooming t there the tender orphan 

-0; • by* ■ 



Fejt at my heart, and seem’d to charm 
from thence t 

The wrath I nursed against the world J 
farewell.’ \ 

o 

I ceased; he said, 1 Stubborn, but she 
may sit 

Upon a king’s right hand in thunder¬ 
storms, 

And breed up warriors 1 See now, tho’ 
s yourself 

Be dazzled by the wildfire Love to sloughs 
That swallow common sense, the spind-y* 
ling king, > 

This Gama swamp’d in lazy tolerance. \ 
When the man wants weight, the woman 
takes it up, 

And topples down the scales; but this is 
fixt 

As are the roots of earth and base of all; 
Man for the field and woman for the 
hearth: 

Man for the sword and for the needle she: 
Man with the head and woman with the 
heart: 

Man to command and woman to obey; 

All else confusion. Look you 1 the gray * 
mare 

Is ill to live with, when her whinny shrills 
From tile to scullery, and her small got Jr 
man 

Shrinks in his arm-chair while the fi J 
of Hell •*', 

Mix with his hearth: but you—she’s y 
a colt— ®. 

Take, break her: strongly groom’d ana 11 
straitly curb’s 

She might not rank with those detestable 
That let the bantling scald at home, and 
brawl i 

Their rights or wrongs like potherbs in 
the street. • 

They say she’s comely; there’s the Surer 
chance: 

I like her none the less for hiring at her 1 
Besides, the woman wed is n^t as we, V 
But suffers change of frame. ^ lusty br »^4 
Of twins may weed her of her folly. $Of,\ 
The bearing and the trainingnof a Alls ' 
b women’s wisdom.’ 
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Thus the hard old king: From Ana’s yin, it from ■ giant’s flaO, 
wj leave, for it was nearly noo?: The large blows rain’d, as here and every*# 
1 upon her letter which I held, where . 

j the little clause ‘take not his life:’ He rode the mellay,dord of the ringing 
noravd on that wild morning in thfc lists, 

r woods, And all the plain,—brand, mace, and 

tnd on the ' Follow, follow, thou shall shall, and shield- 

win;’ • Shock’d, like an iron - clanging anvil 

thought on all the wrathful king had bang'd ( 

said, With hammers; till 1 thought, can this 

rnd how the strange betrothment wag to be he 

i end: From Gama’s dwarfish loins ? if this be so, 

|«a I remember'd that burnt sorcerer’s The mother makes us mosf—and in my 
■ curse dream 

W one should fight with shadows and I glanced aside, and saw the palace-front 
should fall; • Alive with fluttering scarfs and ladies' 

_nd like a flash the weird affection came: eyes, 


, camp and college turn’d to hollow And highest, among the statues, statue* 


f « shows; 

I seem'd to move in old memorial tilts, 
And doing battle with forgotten ghosts, 
To dream myself the shadow of a dream: 
i And ere I woke it was the point of noon, 
kThe lists were ready. Empanoplied and 
, plumed 

It enter'd in, and waited, fifty there 
■nosed to fifty, till the trumpet blared 
■he barrier like a wild horn in a land 
Shoes, and a moment, and once more 
Kttumpet, and again: at which the 
storm 

■Blloping hoofs bare on the ridge of 
W spears 

fWlers front to front, until they closed 
Bnflict with the crash of shivering 
MM points, 

Bra thunder. Yet ibseem’d a dream, I 
I dream’d 

pf fighting. On bis haunches rose the 
steed, * 

And into fiery splinters leapt the lance, 
And out of stridden helmets sprang ihefire. 
Fart sat like rocks: part reel’d but kept 
their seats; 

■ wil’d onethe earth and rose again 
and drew: 

1 stummed mist with floundering 
horse!. Down 


between a cymbal’d Miriam and a Jael, # 
With Psyche’s babe, was Ida watching us, 
A single band of gold about her hair, 
Like a Saint’s glory up in heaven; but 
she 

No saint—inexorable—no tenderness— 
Too hard, too cruel: yet she sees me 
fight, 

Yea, let her see me fall 1 with that 1 dmve 
Among the thickest and bore down a 
Prince, 

And Cyril, one. Yea, let me make my 
dream 0 

All that 1 would. But that large-moulded 
man, 

Ilis visage alhagrin as at a wake, 
i Made at me thro’ the press, and, stagger¬ 
ing back 

With stroke on stroke the horse and 
horseman, came 

As comes a pillar of electric cloud, 
Flaying the roofs and sucking up the 
drains, 

And shadowing down the champaign till 
it strikes 

On a wood, and takes, and breaks, and 
cracks, and splits, 

And twists the grain with such a roar 


horse! Down that Earth 

'those two bulks at Atac’s side, and Reds, and the herdsmen cry;, for every- 
down * thing J 
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Gove woy before him: onto Morion, he 
• Thot loved me closer than ms own right 

eye. . , , . 

Thrust in between; but Arac rode him 
down: 

And Cyril seeing it, push’d against the 
Prince, 

With Psyche’s colour round his helmet, 
tough, 

Strong, supple, sinew-corded, apt at 
^ arms; 

But tougher, heavier, stronger, he that 
smote* 

And threw him: last I spurr'd; I felt 
my veins 

Stretch with fierce heat; a moment hand 
to hand, 

And sword to sword, and horse to horse 
we hung, 

Jill I struck out and shouted ; the blade 
glanced, 

I did but shear a feather, and dream and 
truth 

Flow’d from me; darkness closed me; 
, and I fell. 

VI. 

Home they brought her warrior dead : 

She nor swoon’d, nor utter'd cry: 

All her maidens, watching, said, 

4 She must weep or she will die.' 

Then they praised him, soft and low, 
Call’d him worthy to be loved, 

Truest friend and noblest foe; 

Yet she neither spoke flbr moved. t 

Stole a maiden from her place, 

Lightly to the warrior stept, 

Took the face-cloth from the face; 

Yet she neither moved nor wept. 

Rose a nurse of ninety years. 

Set his child upon her knee— 

Like summer tempest came her tears— 

' Sweet my child, I live for thee.' 

My dream had never died or lived 
again. 

Aa in some mystic middle state I lay j 
Seeing I saw not, hearing not I heard : 
Tho’, if I.saw not, yet they tdd me all 
So often that I speak as having seen. 


For so it seem’d, or so they said t 
r fhat all things grew more tragic 
more strange; 

That when our side was vanquish 1 ! 

• my cause 

For ever lost, there went up a grea 
The Prince is slain. My father 1 
and ran . 

In on the lists, and there unlacec 
casque 

Aiyi grovell’d on my body, and aftei 
Came Psyche, sorrowing for Aglai'a. 

But high upon the palace Ida stoc 
With Psyche’s babe in arm : there oi 
•roofs 

Like that great dame of Lapidoth 
sang. 

* Our enemies have fall'n, have fall’n: the 
The little seed they laugh’d at in the dark, 

Has risen and cleft the soil, and grown a bu 
Of spanless girth, that lays on every side 
A thousand arms and rushes to the Sun. 

‘Our enemies have fall’n, havo fall'n: 
came; 

The leaves were wet with women’s te t ars: 
heard 

A noise of songs they would not understand: 
They mark’d it with the red cross to the fall. 
And would have strown it, and are fall’n f 
selves. 4 

'Our enemies have fall’n, have fall’n:! 
came, * 1 

The woodmen with their axes : io the tree I 
But we will make it faggots for the hearth, 
And shape it plank and beam for roof and flo 
And boats and bridges for the use of men. 

‘Our enemies have fall’n, have fall’n: t 
struck ; 

With their own blows they hurt themselves, 
knew 

There dwelt an iron nature L. the grain: 

The glittering axe was broken in their arms. 
Their arms were shatter’d to the shoulder bhu 

4 Our enemies have fall’n, but’this shall grot 
A night of Summer from the hea a breadth 
Of Autumn, dropping fruits of power: and rt| 
With music in the growing breexe of Time, < 
The tope shall strike from star tartar, the iaaj 
Shall move the stony bases of the world. 
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*nd now, O maids, behold oar 
sanctuary 

'late, our laws broken: fear we not 
' -eak them more in their behoq£ 
whose arms 

-mpion’d our cause and won it with a 
day 

anch'd in our annals, and perpetual feast, 
then dames and heroines of the golden 
I ye« 

[hall strip a hundred hollows bart* of 
t Spring, 

Brain an April of ovation round 
jpeir statues, borne aloft, the three: but 

I ” come, 

ife will be liberal, since our rights arc 
won. 

■et them not lie in the tents with coarse 
mankind, 

II nurses ; but descend, and proffer these 
"he brethren of our blood and cause, that 

there 

ie bruised and maim’d, the tender 
ministries 
female hands and hospitality.’ 

phe spoke, and with the babe yet in 
her arms, 

ling, burst the great bronze valves, 
and led 

dred maids in train across the Park. 

| coa l’d, and some bare-headed, on 
they came, 

feet in flowers, her loveliest: by 
them went 

enamour’d air sighing, and on their"! 
curls 9 * 

tom the high tree the blossom wavering 

nd over them the tremulous isles of light 
Wed, they moving under shade: but 
Blanch^ 

^distance follow’d: so they came: anon 
open fc^,d into the lists they wound 
“ttusly; and as the leader of the 
henf 

I holds a stately fretwork to the Sun, 

I follow’d up by a hundred airy does, 

* w hh #tender foot, light as on air, 

* Wy, lordly creature floated on 


Mg 


To wher^ h« wounded brethren layi 
there stay’d; 

Knelt on one knee,—*the child on one,,— 
and prest 

Their hands, and call’d them dear de¬ 
liverers, 

And happy warriors, and Immortal names, 
And said * You shall not lie in the tents 
but here, 

And nursed by those for whom you fought, 
and served o 

With female hands and hospitality. ’ 

Then, whether moved by this, or was 
it chance. 

She past my way. Up started from my 
side 

The old lion, glaring with his whelplesa 
eye, 

Silent; but when she saw me lying stark,. 
Dishelm’d and mute, and motionlessly 
pale, 

Cold ev’n to her, she sigh'd ; and when 
she saw 

The haggard father’s face and reverend 
beard 

Of grisly twine, all dabbled with the blood 
Of his own son, shudder'd, a twitch of pain 
Tortured her mouth, and o’er her forehead 
past 

A shadow, and her hue changed, and she 
said: • 

‘ He saved my life : my brother slew him 
for it.’ 

Nosmore: at which the king in bitter 
scorn 

Drew from my neck the painting and the 
tress, 

And held them up: she saw them, and a 
day 

Rose from the distance on her memory. 
When the good Queen, her mother, shore 
the tress 

With kisses, ere the days of Lady Blanche: 
And then once more she look’d at my pale 
facer 

Till understanding all the foolish work 
Of Fancy, and the bitter close of all, 

Her iron will mu broken in her mind I 
Her noble heart was molten in lur breast; 
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She bow'd, she Kt the childknlhe earth; 

■he laid « 

A* feeling finger on my brows, and 
presently 

*0 Sire,’she said, ‘he lives: he is not 
1 dead: 

0 let me have him with my brethren here. 
In onr own palace: we will tend on him 
1 like one of these; if so, by any means, 
To lighten this great clog of thanks, that 
•make 

Our progress folter to the woman’s goal.’ 

She said: bnt at the happy word ‘he 
lives ’ 

My lather stoop’d, re-father’d o’er my 
wounds. 

So those two foes above my fallen life, 
With brow to brow like night and evening 
r mixt 

Their dark and gray, while Psyche ever 
stole / 

A little nearer, till lYyba.be that by us, 
HalMapt in glowing gauze and golden 
brede, 

Lay like a new-fall’n meteor on the grass, 
Uncared for, spied its mother and began 
A blind and babbling laughter, and to 
dance 

Its body, and reach its fatling innocent 
, arms 

And lazy lingering fingers. She the appeal 
Brook’d not, but clamouring out ‘Mine— 
mine—not yours, m 
It it not yours, but mine: give me°the 
child ’ 

Ceased all on tremble: piteous was the 
cry: 

So stood the unhappy mother open- 
mouth’d, 

Ani'lm’d each face her way: wan was 
her cheek 

With hollow watch, her blooming mantle 
tom, 

Red grief and mother’s hunger in her eye, 
And down dead-heavy sank her curls, and 
half 

The sacred mother’s bosom, panting, burst 
The bees toward her babe; but she nor 

' ’tfcied 


Itor knew it, clamouring on, tdl Ida h 

Look’d up, and rising slowly from 
stood, 

Eject and silent, striking with her gfa 

The mother, me, the child; but he that' 
lay 

Beside us, Cyril, batter’d as he was, 

Trail’d himself up on one knee: then he 
drew 

Her robe to meet his lips, and down she 
• look’d 

At the arm’d man sideways, pitying as it 
seem’d, 

Or self-involved; but when she learnt hi, 
face, ^ 

Remembering his ill-omen’d song, arose I. 

Once more thro’ all her height, and o’e Hle 
him grew 

Tall as a figure lengthen’d on the sand ^ 

When the tide ebbs in sunshine, and he 
said: i 


'a 

foot is on 
Victor of y#5 
give her tl 


‘ O fair and strong and terrible 1 
Lioness 

That with your long locks play the Lion’s ’ 
mane 1 , y 

But Love and Nature, these are two more . 
terrible 

And stronger. See, your foot is on • 
necks, 

We vanquish'd, you the Victor 
will. 

What would you more? 

child 1 remain 
()rb'd in your isolation: he is dead, 

Or all as dead: henceforth we let you be: 
Win you the hearts of women; and 
beware 

lost, where yojj seek the common love 
of these. 

The common hate with the revolving 
wheel " * 

Should drag you down, and some great 
Nemesis 

Break from a darken’d fiifure, crown Vl 
with fire, \ 

And tread you out for ever: but ho 
soe’er 

Fix’d in yourself, never in ytitar own arua 
To bold your own, deny not hem to hen 


wn«i 

ho<] 
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child I O if, I say, you kftp 
LuuC tiut beat$ true woman, if you 
toted 

, breast that tod or arm that dand|pd 
' you, 

ir' own one port of sense not flint to 
prayer. 

Jive her the child I or if you scorn to 
lay it, 

fourself, in hands so lately daspt with 
yours, * 

)r speak to her, your dearest, her one 
fault 

Sfie tenderness, not yours, that could not 
kill, 

ilve mt it: I yill give it her.’ 

) He said: 

it lint her eye with slow dilation roll'd 
toy flame, she listening; after sank and 
ft sank 

Bd, into mournful twilight mellowing, 
1 dwelt 

■1 on the child s she took it: ' Pretty 
bud! 

aly of the vale ! half open'd bell of the 
woods I 

sole comfort of my dark hour, when a 
Wfjfld 

?f traitorous friend and broken system 
i made 

fo purple in the distance, mystery, 
’ledge of a love not to be mine, farewell; 
jhese men are hard upon us as of old, 
re two must part: and yet how fain 
t* was I • 


To dream thy causeyembraced in mine, 
to think 


| Who turn'd thalf. round to Psyche u she 
sprang 

To meet it, with In eye dial swum in 
thanks; 

Then felt it sound and whole from head 
to foot, 

And hugg'd and never hugg’d it close 
enough, 

And in her hunger mouth'd and mumbled* 
it, 

And hid her bosons with it; afteP that 
Put on more |alm and added suppliantly t 

1 We two were friends t I go to mine 
own land 

For ever: find some other: as for me 
1 scarce am fit for your great plans: yet 
speak to me, 

Say one soft word and let me part for¬ 
given.’ • 

But Ida spoke not, rapt upon the child. 
Then Arac. • Ida— 'sdeath 1 you blame 
the man; 

You wrong yourselves—the woman is so 
hard 

Upon the woman. Come, a grace to me I 
lam your warrior: I and mine have fought 
Your battle: kiss her; take her hand, 
she weeps: 

'Sdeath I I would sooner fight thrice o'er 
than see it.’ • 

But Ida spoke not, gazing on theground, 
Aryl reddening in the furrows of his chin, 
And moved beyond his custom, Gama 
said: 


I might be something to thee, when I felt ‘ I’ve heard that there is iron in the 
[by helpless warmth |bout my barren blood, 

breast And I believe it. Not one word? not one? 

In the deadarrime: but may thy mother Whence drew you this steel temper? not 
provj * from me, 

is true to thee as false, false, false to me! Not from your mother, now a taint with 
told, if thoiLneeds must bear the yoke, saints. 

_ I wish it She said you had a heart—I heard her 

trentle as treedpm’—here she kiss'd it: say it— 

, then*— “Our Ida Has a heart ”—just ere she died— 

All good go with thee > take it Sir,’ “ But see that some one with authority 
and ho t V Be near her still" and I—1 sought tor 

i^id the soft babe in r shard-mailed hands, one— 
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41 people Mid she had autboriQr— 

Tie Lady Blanche: much profit 1 Not 
one word; • 

To! tho’ your father sues: see how you 
stand 

tiff as Lot’s wife, and all the good 
knights maim’d, 

trust that there is no one hurt to death, 
'or your wild whim: and was it then 
for this, 

Via It dor this we gave our palace up, 
Vhere we witlglrew from yimmer heats 
and state, 

,nd had our wine and chess beneath the 
planes, 

md many a pleasant hour with her that’s 
gone, 

Ire you were born to vex us ? Is it kind? 
peak to her I say: is this not she of 
• whom, 

Vhen first she came, all flush’d you said 
to me 

low had you got a friend of your own 
age, 

low could you share your thought; now 
’ should men see 

'wo women faster welded In one love 
'han pairs of wedlock j she you walk’d 
with, she 

fou talk'd with, whole nights long, up 
in the tower, 

)“sine and arc, spheroid and azimuth, 
tnd right ascension, Heaven knows what; 
and now 

V word, but one, one little Ttindly wtrd, 
"lot one to spare her: out upon you, 
flint! 

fou love nor her, nor me, nor any j nay, 
fou shame your mother’s judgment too. 
Not one ? 

fou will not? well—no heart have you, 
or such 

ha fancies like the vermin in a nut 
lave fretted all to dust and bitterness.' 
So said the small king moved beyond his 
wont. 

But Ida stood nor spoke, drain’d of her 
force 

By many-.., varying influence and so long. 


Down thro’ her limbs a drooping languor 
wept: 

Her head a little bent; and On her mouth 
Agdoubtful smile dwelt like a clouded 
moon 

In a still water: then brake out my sire, 
Lifting his grim head from my wounds. 

‘ O you, 

Woman, whom we thought woman even 
now, 

Antkwere half fool’d to let you tendour son, 
Because he might have wish’d it—but we 
see 

The accomplice of your madness unfoiL 
given, " 

And thiifk that you might mix his draught 
with death, 

When your skies change again: the 
rougher hand 

Is safer: on to the tents: take up the 
Prince.’ 

He rose, and while each ear was prick’d 
to attend 

A tempest, thro’ the cloud that dimm’d 
her broke 

A genial warmth and light once more, 
and shone . 

Thro’ glittering drops on her sad friendJ 
1 Come hither. 
O Psyc.he,’ she cried out, ‘embrace me, 
come! 

Quick while I melt; make reconcilement 
sure 

With one that cannot keep her mind an 
hour: 

Come to the hollow neart they slander so 1 
Kiss and be friends, like children being 
chid 1 

I seem no more: / want forgiveness too: 
I should have had to do with none but 
maids, 

That have no links with men. Ah false 
but dear, 

Dear traitor, too much loved, why?— 
why?—Yet see, » 

Before these kings we embrace you ydf 
once more “ 

With all forgiveness, all obli/ion, 

And trust, not love, you less. 
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And now, O sitfe 
L m e your son, to nurse, to wait upon 
[ hjm, 

| mine own brother. For my debt to 

him* . .it 

, nightmare weight of gratitude, I 

know it; ,, 

nt me no more : yourself and yours 
shall have . 

! adit; we will scatter all our maids 
happier times each to her proper 
hearth: 

*t use to Weep them here— now? 
grant my prayer. 

ip, father, brother, help 5 speak to the 

king: * . . 

haw this male nature to some touch ot 

that 

fhich kills me with myself, and drags 
me down . 

rom my fixt height to mob me up with all 
he soft and milky rabble of womankind, 
oor weakling ev'n as they are.’ 

■ Passionate tears 
'allow'd: the king replied not: Cyril 
said: . , , 

Your brother, Lady,—Florian, ask for 
him 

your great head—for he is wounded 
too— . 

fhat you may tend upon him with the 
prince.’ 

Ay so,’ said Ida with a bitter smile, 

; Our laws are broken: let him enter 
too'.’ ' 

rhen Violet, she that sang the mournful 
song, 0 . 

And had a cousin tumbled on the plain, 
Petition’d too for him. 1 Ay so,’she said, 

■ I stagger in the stream a I cannot keep 
My heart an eddy from the brawling 
hour: » ’ 

We break our laws with ease, but let it 
be.’ 

* Ay so?’ said Blanche: ' A maxe d am I 
to hear 

r Highness : but your Highness 
brealts with ease 

The law yo^r Highness did not make: 
'twas I. 


I had beerwredded wife, I knew mankind, 
And block’d them out; but these men 
came to woo 

Your Highness—verily I thjnk to win.’ 


So she, and turn’d askance a wintry eye: 
But Ida with a voice, that like a beU 
Toll’d by an earthquake in a trembling 
tower, . 

Rang ruin, answer’d full of gnerand scorn. 

• Fling our doors wide 1 all, ail, not 
one, bqt all, • 

Not only he, but by my mother’s soul, 
Whatever man lies wounded, friend or 
foe, ,, 

Shall enter, if he will. Let our girls flit, 
Till the storm die I but had you stood by 
us, .. 

The roar that breaks the Pharos from his 
base . * 

Had left us rock. She fain would sting 
us too, 

But shall not. Pass, and mingle with 
your likes. 

We brook no further insult but are gone. 

She turn’d j the very nape of her white 
neck 

Was rosed with indignation: but the 
Prince 

Her brother came j the king her father 
charm’d 

Her wounded soul with words: nor did 
mine own 

Refise her prbfler, lastly gave his hand. 

Then us they lifted up, dead weights, 
and bare 

Straight to the doors : to them the doors 
gave way . . 

Groaning, and in the Vestel entry shnek d 
The virgin marble under iron heels : 

And on they moved and gain’d the halh 
and there 

Rested: but great the crush was, and 
each base, 

To left and right, of those tall columns 
drown'd 

In silken fluctuation and the swarm 
Of female whisperers: at the further end 


■t 
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Wu Ida by the throne, th^ twa great cate 
Close by her, like supporters on a shield, 
Bow-back’d with fe?r: but in the centre 
stood. 

The common men with rolling eyes; 
amazed 

They glared upon the women, and aghast 
The women stared at these, all silent, 
save 

When armour clash’d or jingled, while 
the day, 

Descending, struck athwart the hall, and 
shot ‘ 

A flying splendour out of brass and steel, 
That o'er the statues leapt from head to 
head, 

Now fired an angry Pallas on the helm. 
Now set a wrathful Dian’s moon on flame, 
And now and then an echo started up, 
^nd shuddering fled from room to room, 
and died 

Of fright in far apartments. 

Then the voice 

Of Ida sounded, issuing ordinance ; 

And me they bore up the broad stairs, 
and thro’ 

The long-laid galleries past a hundred 
doors 

To one deep chamber shut from sound, 
and due 

To languid limbs and sickness; left me 
» in it; 

And others otherwhere they laid ; and all 
That afternoon n sound arose of hoof 
And chariot, many a maidetspassing tjpme 
Till happier times i but some were left of 
those 

Ileldsagcst, and the great lords out and in, 
From those two hosts that lay beside the 
walls, 

Walk’d at their will, and everything was 
changed. 

VII. 

Ask ms no more: the moon may drew the sea; 

The cloud may sloop from heaven and take the 
shape 

With fold to fold, of mountain or of cape; 

But O too food, when hare I answer'd thee T 
Ask me no more. 


Ask me no mote: what answer should X give 7 
0 I love not hollow cheek or faded eye: t. 

Yet, 0 my friend, I will not have thee die 1 ' 
Ask me no mote, lest I should bid thee live; 
r Ask me no more. 

Ask me no more r thy fate and mine are seal'd: 
I strove against the stream and all in vain; 
Let the great river take me to the main: 

No more, dear love, for at a touch X yield; 

Ask me no more. 


Sc was their sanctuary violated. 

So their fair college turn’d to hospital; 
At first with all confusion: by and by ' 
Sweet order lived again with other law^f, 
A kindlier influence reign’d; and every¬ 
where 

I-ow voices with the ministering hand 
Hung round the sick: the maidens came, 
they talk’d, 

They sang, they read : till she not fair 
began 

To gather light, and she that was, became 
Her former beauty treble; and to and fro 
With books, with flowers, with Angel 
offices, 

Like creatures native unto gracious act, 
And in their own clear element, they 



But sadness on the soul of Ida fell, 

And hatred of her weakness, blent with 
' shame. 

Old studies fail'd ; seldom she spoke : 
but oft 

Clomb to the roofs, and gazed alone for 
hours 

On that disastrous leaguer, swarms of men 

Darkening her female field : void was her 
use, 

And she os one vhat climbs a peak to gaze 

O’er land ami main, and sees a great 
black cloud 


Drag inward from the deeps, a wall of 
night, 

Blot out the slope of sea worn verge to 


shore, 

And suck the blinding splendour from 
sand, 


*4 


And quenching lake by lakq,and tarn by 


tarn 


c 
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punge the world: so bred she garigg 
there; 

blaeken’d all her world in secret, 
i ^ blank 

id waste it seem’d and vain; till do#n 
, she came, 

id found fair peace once more among 
the sick. 


And twilight dawn’d; and morn by 
morn the lark § 

E l up and shrill'd in flickering gyres, 
but I 

silent in the muffled cage of life: 
twilight gloom’d; and broader-grown 
the bowers • 

Drew the great night into themselves, 
and Heaven, 

|Star after star, arose and fell; but I, 
Deeper than those weird doubts could 
reach me, lay 
feQuite sunder’d from the moving Universe, 
|Nor knew what eye was on me, nor the 
hand 

(That nursed me, more than infants in 
their sleep. 

But Psyche tended Klorian : with her 

oft, 

'Melissa came ; for Blanche had gone, but 
left 

Her child among us, w illing she should 
keep 

Court-favour: here and there the small 
bright head, 

A light of healing, glanced alrout thei 
couch, • 

Dr thro’ the parted silks the tender face 
I’ccp’d, shining in upon the wounded man 
With blush and smiles a medicine in 
, j themselves 

Vo wile the length from languorous hours, 
and draw 

The sting from pain; nor seem’d it strange 
j hat soon 

ilk rosi up whole, and those fair charities 
'Sein’d at ifer side; nor stranger seem’d 
p that hearts 

"So geode, so employ’d, should close in 
love. 


Than whan two dewdrops on the petal 
shakff 

To the same sweet aif, and tremble deeper 
down. 

And slip at once all-fragrant into one. . 

Less prosperously the second suit ob¬ 
tain’d 

At first with Psyche. Not tho’ Blanche 
had sworn 

That after that dark night among the fields 
She needs must wed him for her own good 
name f • 

Not tho’ he built upon the babe restored | 
Nor tho’ she liked him, yielded she, but 
fear’d 

To incense the Head once more; till on 
a day 

When Cyril pleaded, Ida came behind 
Seen but of Psyche : on her foot she hujg 
A moment, and she heard, at which her 
face 

A little flush’d, and she past on; but each 
Assumed from thence a half-consent in¬ 
volved 

In stillness, plighted troth, and were at 
peace. 

Nor only these: I.ove in the sacred halls 
Held carnival at will, and flying struck 
With showers of random sweet on maid 
and man. • 

Nor did her father cease to press my claim, 
Nor did mineown, now reconciled; nor yet 
Di^ those twin brothers, risen again and 
whole; 

Nor Arac, satiate with his victory. 

Bgt I lay still, and with me oft she sat: 
Then came a change; for sometimes 1 
would catch 

Her hand in wild delirium, gripe it hard, 
And fling it like a viper oft, and shriek 
‘ You are not Ida;’ clasp it once again, 
And call her Ida, tho’ I knew her not, 
And call her sweet, os if in irony, 

And call her hard and cold which seem’d 
a truth: 

And still she fear'd that I should lose my 
mind, 
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And often she believed thatJ should die: 
H]l out of lopg frustration of her care, 

' And pensive ten$utfe in the all-weary 
noons, 

And watcheS'in the dead, the dark, when 
clocks 

Throbb’d thunder thro' the palace floors, 
, or call'd 

• On flying Time from all their silver 
tongues— 

And otg of memories of her kindlier days, 
And sidelong glances at my father’s grief, 
And at the hajpy lovers heart in heart— 
And out of hauntings of my spoken love, 
And lonely listenings to my mutter'd 
dream, 

And often feeling of the helpless hands, 
And wordless broodings on the wasted 
cheek— 

Fjom all a closer interest flourish'd up, 
Tenderness touch by touch, and last, to 
these, 

love, like an Alpine harebell hpng with 
tears 

By some cold morning glacier; frail at first 
And feeble, all unconscious of itself, 

But such as gather’d colour day by day. 

Last I woke sane, but well-nigh close 
to death 

For weakness: it was evening: silent light 
Slept on the painted walls, wherein were 
wrought 

, Two grand designs ; for on one side arose 
The women up in wild revolt} and stoan’d 
At tile Oppian law. Titanic shapes, tney 
. cramm'd 

The forum, and half-crush’d among the 
rest „ 

A dwarf-like Cato cower’d. On the other 
1 side 

Hortensia spoke against the tax; behind, 
A (rain of dames: by axe and eagle sat, 
With all their foreheads drawn in Roman 
'scowls. 

And half the wolf’s-milk curdled in their 
■ veinif 

The fierce triumvirs; and before them 
pained 

Hortensia pleading s angry eras her fixe. 

c 


jl saw the forms: I knew not where 1 
was: 

They did but look like hollow’shows; 
nor more 

Street Ida: palm to palm she sat: the dew 

Dwelt in her eyes, and softer all her shape 

And rounder seem’d: I moved: I pigh’d: 
a touch 

Came round my wrist, and tears upon my 
hand: 


Then all for languor and self-pity ran 
Mine down my face, and with what life I 
had, 


And like a flower that cannot all unfol&l 
So drench’d it is with tempest, to the suof 
Yet, as it may, turns towud him, I on her 


Fixt my faint eyes, and utter’d whisper- 
ingly: 


‘If yOu be, what I think you, some 
sweet dream, 

I would but ask you to fulfil yourself: 

But if you be that Ida whom I knew, 

I ask you nothing: only, if a dream, 

Sweet dream, be perfect. I shall die 
to-night. 

Stoop down and seem to kiss me ere I 
die.’ 

I could no more, but lay like' one in 
trance, 

That hears his burial talk’d of by his 
friends, 

And cannot speak, nor move, nor make 
one sign, 

•But lies and dreads his doom. She turn’d; 
she paused , 

She stoop’d; and out of languor leapt a 
cry: 

Leapt fiery Passion from the brinks of 
death; ‘ , 

And I believed that in tho living world 
My spirit closed with Ida’s at the lip* ; 

Till back I fell, and from mine arms she 
rose <i 

Glowing all over noble shame: an (Fail 
Her falser self slipt from her like a robot® 1 • 
And left hpr woman, lovelier in her mood' 
Than in her mould that other, when die 
came 
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From batten deeps to conquer all with 
, love j 

*Xnd down the streaming crystal dropt; 

and the * 

Far-fleeted bj the purple island-sides, 
Naked, a double light in air and wave, 
To roeft her Graces, where they deck’d 
» her out 

For worship without end; nor end of mine, 
Stateliest, for thee I but mute she glided 
forth, * 

Nfor glanced behind her, and I sank and 
slept, 

fill'd thro’ and thro’ with Love, a happy 
sleep. 

• 

Deep in the night I woke: she, near 
me, held 

k volume of the Poets of her land: 

There to herself, all in low tones, she 
read. 


'Now sleeps the crimson petal, now the white; 
tor waves the cypress in the palace walk; 
tor winks the gold fin in the porphyry font: 

Tie fire-fly wakens: waken thou with me. 


Now droops the milkwhite peacock like a ghost, 
.nd like a ghost she glimmers on to me. 

|(Now lies the Earth all DanaS to the stars, 
find all thy heart lies open unto me. 

Now slides the silent meteor on, and leaves 
h shining farrow, as thy thoughts in me. 

Now folds the lily all her sweetness up, 
find slips into the bosom of the lake: 

3o fold thyscSf, my dearest, thou, and slip 
Into my bosom and be losqjn me.' 


I heard her turn the page; she found 
a small 

Sweet Idyl, and once more, as low, she 
read: 


1 'Come down, 0 man!, from yonder monntain 
height: , 

w- What pleasure liens in height (the shepherd sang) 
. In height and cold, the splendour of the hills t 
Jht cease to ache so near the Heavens, and cease 
'WJ glide a sunbeam by the blasted Pint, 

Write star upon the sparkling spire; 

And come, for bon b of the valley, come, 

Fee Lose b of the valley, come then down 


And find hi#; hr the happy threshold, he, 

Or hand in bond with Plenty, in tba mains; 

Or red with spirted purpit of the vats, 

Or foxlike in the vile; nor cases to walk 
With Death and Morning on the sOvar horn 
Nor wilt thou snare him in the white ravine, 

Nor find him dropt upon the firths of loe, 

That huddling slant in furrow-cloven DtUs 
To roll the torrent out of dusky doors: 

But follow; let the torrent dance thee down 
To find him in the valley; let the wild * 
Lean-beaded Eaglet yelp alone, end loay; 

The monstrous ledges there to slope, and spiu 
Their thousand wdoaths of dartglhg water-smoke, 
That like a brokea purpose waste in air: 

So waste not thou; but come; for all the vales 
Await thee; estire pilltn of the hearth 
Arise to thee; the children cell, end 1 
Thy shepherd*pipe, end sweet It every sound, 
SWeeter thy voice, but every sound it tweet; 
Myriads of rivulets hurrying thro' the lawn, 

The moan of doves in immemorial elms, , 

And munnuring of innumerable bees.' 

So she low-toned; while with shut 
eyes I lay 

Listening ; then look’d. Pale .was the 
perfect face; 

The bosom with long sighs labour’d; and 
meek 

Seem'd the full lips, and mild the lumi¬ 
nous eyes, 

And the voice trembled and the hand. 
She said 

Brokenly, that she knew it, she had fail'd 
In sweet humility; had fad’d in all; 
That all her labour was but aa a block 
Leftjn the qulrry; but she still were loth, 
’ She still were loth to yield herself to one 
That wholly scorn’d to help their equal 
rights 

Against the sons of men, and barbarous 
laws. 

She pray'd me not to judge their cause 
from her 

That wrong’d it, sought far leas for truth 
than power 

In knowledge: something wild within 
her breast, 

A greater than ail knowledge, beat her 
down. 

And she had riursed me there from week 
to week t 
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Mach had ihe learnt in lit! 'time. In 
part 

It was ill counsel hSd misled the girl 
To vextrue hearts: yet was she but a girl— 

' Ah fool, and made myself a Queen of 
farce ! 

When comes another such ? never, I think, 
Till the Sun drop, dead, from the signs.’ 

Her voice 

Choked, and her forehead sank upon her 
• hands, 

And her great heart throh all the faultful 
Past 

Went sorrowing in a pause 1 dared not 
break; 

Till notice of a change in the dark world 
Was lispt about the acacias, ana a bird, 
That early woke to feed her little ones, 
Sent from a dewy breast a cry for light: 
She moved, and at her feet the volume 
fell. 

'• Blame not thyself too much,’ I said, 

1 nor blame 

Too much the sons of men and barbarous 
laws; 

These were the rough ways of the world 
till now. 

Henceforth thou hast a helper, me, that 
know 

pe woman’s cause is man’s: they rise 
or sink 

Together, dwarfd or godlike, bond or 
free: , 

For she that out of Lethe scales witl*man ( 
The shining steps of Nature, shares with 
man 

His nights, his days, moves with him to 
one goal, 

Stays all the fair young planet in hjr 
hands— 

If she be small, slight-natured, miserable, 
How shall men grow ? but work no more 
alone I 

Our place is much: as far as in us lies 
We two will serve them both in aiding 
her— 

Will clear away the parasitic forms 
That seem to keep her up but drag her 
* down — 


Will leave her space to burgeon out of all 
Within her—let her make herself her oy/^ 
To give or keep, to live and learn and be' 
All that not harms distinctive womanhood. 
For woman is not undevelopt man, 

But diverse: could we make her as the 
man, * 

Sweet Love were slain: his dearest bond 
is this, 

Not like to like, but like in difference. 

Yft in the long years liker must they grow; 
The man be more of woman, she of man; 
He gain in sweetness and in moral height,' 
Nor lose the wrestling thews that throlv 
the world ; • 

She mlhtal breadth, nor fail in childward 
care, 

Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind; 
Till at the last she set herself to man, 

Like perfect music unto noble words; 

And so these twain, upon the skirts of 
Time, 

Sit side by side, full-summ’d in all their 
powers, 

Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-be, 
Self-reverent each and reverencing each, 
Distinct in individualities, 

But like each other ev’n as those who love/ 
Then comes the statelier Eden back to 
men: 

Then reign the world’s great bridals, 
chaste and calm: 

Then springs the crowning race of human¬ 
kind. 

May these things be 1’ 

Sighing she spoke ‘ I fear 

They will not.’ 

‘ Dear, but let us type them now 
In our own lives, and this proud watch¬ 
word rest 

Of equal; seeing either sex alone 
Is half itself, and in truf marriage lies 
Nor equal, nor unequal: each fulfils 
Defect in each, and dlways thought in_, 
thought, t 

Purpose in purpose, will in will, they grow.. 
The single pure and perfect animal, /.) 
The two-cell’d heart beating, with one 
full stroke, 

Life.’ 
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And'again sighing she spoke: 
dream 

at once was mine I what woman taught 
yon this?’ 

'Alone,’ I said, 'from earlier than I 
know, 

-_.mersed in rich foreshadowings of the 
! world, 

I loved the woman s he, that doth not, 

; lives • 

AjJrowning life, besotted in sweet self, 
QFpines in sad experience worse than 

PI death,. 

QrTteeps his wing’d affections dipt with 
crime : » 

Yet was there one thro’ whom I loved 
her, one 

Not learned, save in gracious household 
ways, 

Not perfect, nay, but full of tender wants, 
No Angel, but a dearer being, all dipt 
In Angel instincts, breathing Paradise, 
interpreter between the Gods and men, 
’’Yho look’d all native to her place, and 
[ yet 

■ tiptoe seem’d to touch upon a sphere 
too gross to tread, and all male minds 
perforce 

way’d to her from their orbits as they 
moved, 

.nd girdled her with music. Happy he 
ITith such a mother 1 faith in woman- 
! kind 

ieats with his blood, and trust in all 
things high 

Comes easy to him, did tho’ he trip and 
‘ fall 

He shall not blind his soul with clay.’ 

• 'Hut I,’ 

Said Ida, tremulously, ' so all unlike— 
It seems you Imre to cheat yourself with 
words: 

This mother is your model. I have 
heard* 

#f y&ur strange doubts: they well might 
yf be: { seem 

2*3%>ckery to my own self. Never, 
"**1 Prints 
You cannot love me.* 


^ ( " * Nay but thee' I said 

' From yearlong poring on thy pictured 
eyes, . 

Ere seen I loved, and loved thee seen, 
and saw 

Thee woman thro’ the crust of iron moods 

That mask’d thee from men's reverence 
up, and forced 

Sweet love on pranks of saucy boyhood: 
now, 

Giv’n back to life, to life indeed thro' 
thee, , 

Indeed 1 love : the new day comes, the 
light 

Dearer for night, as dearer thou for faults 

Lived over : lift thine eyes; my doubts 
are dead, 

My haunting sense of hollow shows: the 
change, 

This truthful change in thee has kill'd j[. 
Dear, 

Look up, and let thy nature strike on 
mine, 

Like yonder morning on the blind hnlf- 
world 

Approach and fear not; breathe upon 
my brows j 

In that fine air I tremble, all the past 

Melts mist-like into this bright hour, and 
this 

Is morn to more, and all the rich to-come 

Keels, as the golden Autumn woodlahd 
reels 

Athwart the smoke of burning weeds. 

, ForgNe me, 

' I waste my heart in signs: let Ire. My 
bride, 

My wife, my life. O we will walk this 
world, 

Yoked in all exercise of noble end, 

And so thro’ those dark gates across the 
wild 

That no man knows. Indeed I love 
thee: come, 

Yield thyself up: my hopes and thine are 
/ one: 

Accomplish thou my manhood and thy¬ 
self; 

Lay thy sweet hands in mine and trust 
to me.’ 
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CONCLUSION. 

So doted our tale, 6 f which I give you 
all 

The random scheme as wildly as it rose : 
The words are mostly mine; for when 
we ceased 

• There came a minute’s pause, and Walter 

' said, 

‘I wish she had not yielded 1 ’ then to me, 
‘ Whalf if you drest it up poetically ! 1 
So pray’d the •men, the wamen : I gave 
assent : 

Vet how to bind the scatter’d scheme of 
seven 

Together in one sheaf? What style could 
suit? 

The men required that I should give 
throughout 

The sort of mock-heroic gigantesque, 
With which we banter’d little Lilia first: 
The women—and perhaps they felt their 
power, 

For something in the ballads which they 
sang, 

Or in their silent influence as they sat, 
Had ever seem’d to wrestle with burlesque, 
And drove us, last, to quite a solemn 
close— 

They hated banter, wish’d for something 
( real, 

A gallant fight, a noble princess—why 
Not make her true-heroic—true-sublime ? 
Or all, they said, as earnest as the close ? 
Which yet with such a framework scarce 
could lie. 

Then rose a little feud betwixt the two. 
Betwixt the mockers and the realists : 
And I, betwixt them both, to please them 
both, . 

• And yet to give the story as it rose,' 

I moved as in a strange diagonal. 

And maybe neither pleased myself nor 
them. 

But Lilia pleased me, for she took no 
part 

In our dispute : the sequel of the tale 
Had touch’d her; and she sat, she 
(duck'd the grass, 

* * 


Site flung it from her, thinking: last, she 
fixt ^ 

A showery glance upon her aunt, and said, 
‘JTou—tell us what we are’ who might 
have told, 

For she was cramm’d with theories out 
of books, 

But that there rose a shout: the gates 
were closed 

At sunset, and the crowd were swarming 
• now, 

To take their leave, about the garden 
rails. 

So I and some went out to these: We 
flimb’d 

The slopeto Vivian-place, and tumingsaw 
The happy valleys, half in light, and half 
Far-shadowing from the west, a land of 
peace; 

Gray halls alone among their massive 
groves; 

•Trim hamlets; here and there a rustic 
tower 

Half-lost in belts of hop and breadths of 
wheat; 

The shimmering glimpses of a stream ; 
the seas; 

A red sail, or a white ; and far beyond, i 
Imagined more than seen, the skirts of 
France. 

1 Look there, a garden t ’ said my 
college friend, 

The Tory member’s elder son, ‘and 
there! 

God bless the nairow sea which keeps 
her off, 

And keeps our Britain, whole within 
herself, e 

A nation yet, the rulers and the ruled— 
Home sense of duty, some.hing of a faith, 
Home reverence for the laws ourselves 
have made, 

Some patient force to change them when 
we will, * 

Some civic manhood firm, against th/ 
crowd— 

But yonder, whiff! jhcre cones a sudden 
heat. 
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t gravest citizen seems to lose his heed, 
e king is sewed, the soldier will not 
fight, . 

I&e little boys begin to shoot and sta[>, 

A kingdom topples over with a shriek 

Like an old woman, and dotld rolls the 
world 

In mock heroics stranger than our own; 

Revolts, republics, revolutions, most 

No graver than a schoolboys’ barring 
out; • 

Ugoo comic for the solemn things they 

*L ate. 

too solemn for the comic touches in 
* them, 

Like our wild Princess with %s wise a 
dream 

As some of theirs—God bless the narrow 


I wish they were a whole Atlantic broad.' 
‘ Have patience,’ I replied, ‘ ourselves 


Fair - halt'd* and redder than a windy 
morn; 

Now shaking hanrfe with him, now him, 
of those 

That stood the nearest—now address’d 
to speech— 

Who spoke few words and pithy, such as 

' closed 

Welcome, farewell, and welcome for thw 
year 

To follow: a shout rose again, qpd made 

The long liqp of the approaching rookery 
swerve 

From the elms, and shook the branches 
of the deer 

From slope to slope thro’ distant ferns, 
and rang 

licyond the bourn of sunset; O, a shout 

More joyful than the city-roar that hails ' 

Premier or king I Why should not t£ese 
great Sirs 

Give up their parks some dozen times a 


, are full 

Of social wrong; and maybe wildest 
* dreams 

Are but the needful preludes of the truth: 
For me, the genial day, the happy crowd, 
The sport half-science, fill me with a 
' faith. 

This fine old world of ours is but a child 
Yet in ".he go-cart. Patience ! Give it 
■ time 

To learn its limbs : there is a hand that 
guides.’ 

In such discourse we gain’d the garden 
rails * 

And there we v . Sir Walter where he 
stood, 

Before a tower of crirXson holly-hoaks, 
Among six boys, head under head, and 
look’ll 

No little lily-handed Baronet he, 

A great broad-shoulder’d genial English- 
mfh, * 

lord of fat prize-oxen and of sheep, 
raiser at huge melons and of pine, 
patron of some thirty charities, 

A pamphleteer on guano and on grain, 

A quarter-sessions chairman, abler none ; 


year 

To let the people brcnthe? So thrice 
they cried, • 

1 likewise, and in groups they stream'd 
away. 

But we went back to the Abbey, and* 
sat on, 

So much the gathering darkness charm'd: 

we sat * 

But spoke not, rapt in nameless reverie, 
Perchance upon the future man: the 
a waTls » 

Blacken’d about us, bats wheel'd, and 
owls whoop'd, 

Ami gradually the powers of the night,' 
That range above the region of the wind, 
Deepening the courts of twilight broke 
‘ them up 

Thro’ all the silent Spaces of the worlds, 

Beyond all thought into the Heaven of 

Heavens. 

s * 

Last little Lilia, rising quietly, 
Disrobed the glimmering statue of Sir 
Ralph 

From those rich silks, and horns well* 
pleased we went. 
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ODE ON THE DEAT^OF THE 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

' PUBLISHED IN 1852. 

I. 

Bury the Great Duke 1 

« With an empire’s lamentation, 

I*t us bury the Great Duke 

To the noise of the mourning of a 
mighty nation. 

Mourning whenftheir leaders*fall. 
Warriors carry the warrior’s pall, 

And sorrow darkens hamlet and hall. 

II. 

Where shall we lay the man whom we 
deplore ? 

He^, in streaming London’s central roar. 
Let the sound of those he wrought for, 
And the feet of those ha fought for, 

Echo round his bones for evermore. 

Hi. 

Lead out the pageant: sad and slow. 

As fits an universal woe, 

Let the long long procession go, . 

And let the sorrowing crowd about it 
grow, 

And let the mournful martial music blow; 
The4ost great Englishman is low. 

1Y. 

Mourn, for to us he seems theHast, „ 
Remembering all his greatness in the 
Fast. 

No more in soldier fashion will he greet 
With lifted hand the gazer in the street. 
O friends, our chief state-oracle is mute i 
Mourn for the man of long-enduring blood. 
The statesman-warrior, moderate, reso¬ 
lute. 

Whole in himself, a common good. 
Mbum lor the man of amplest, influence, 
Yet clearest of ambitious crime,. 

Oar greatest yet with least pretence. 
Great in council and great in war, 

' Foremost captain of his time. 

Rich in saving common-sense, 


An j, as the greatest only are, 

In his simplicity sublime. 

O good gray hpad which all men kne 
O voice from which their omens all r 
* drew, 

O iron nerve to true occasion true, 

O fall’n at length that tower of streng 
Which stood four-square to all the wi 
that blew 1 

Such was he whom we deplore. 

' The |png self-sacrifice of life is o’er. 
The great World-victor’s victor will 
seen no more. 

v. 

All is oveP and done : 

Render thanks to the Giver, 

England, for thy son. 

Let the bell be toll’d. 

Render thanks>to the Giver, 

And render him to the mould. 

Under the cross of gold 
That shines over city and river, 

There he shall rest for ever 
Among the wise and the bold. 

Let the bell be toll’d : 

And a reverent people behold 
The towering car, the sable steeds: 
bright let it be with its blazon'd deed 
Dark in its funeral fold. 

Let the bell be toll’d : 

And a deeper knell in the heart 
knoll’d; 

And the sound of the sorrowing anti 
roll’d 

Thro’ the dome of the golden cross; 
And the volleying cannon thunder 
loss; 

He knew their voices of old. 

For many a time ifi many a dium 
His captain’s-ear has heard them boo 
Bellowing victory, bellowing^doom : 
When he with those deep voices wrou; 
Guarding realms and kings from that 
With those deep voices our dead capt 
taught 

The tyrant, and asserts his claim 
In that dread sound to the great nans 
Which lie has worn so pure of blame, 
In praise and in dispraise the same. 
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tan of weti attemper'd fame, 
hdc muse, to each s name, 
such a name for ages lpng, 
fo such a name; 

Preserve a broad approach of fame, 
tad ever-echoing avenues of song. 

VI. 

Who is he that cometh, like on honour’d 
guest, 

With banner and with music, with aeldier 

[ and with priest, 
ith a nation weeping, and breaking on 
my rest ? 

ighty Seaman, this is he 
Was great by land os thou by tea. 

Thine island loves thee well, thou famous 
man, 

The greatest sailor since our world began. 
Now, to the roll of muffled drums, 

To thee the greatest soldier comes; 

For this is he 

Was great by land as thou by sea; 

His foes were thine; he kept us free i 
O give him welcome, this is he 
Worthy of our gorgeous rites, 

And worthy to be laid by thee; 

For this is England's greatest son, 
e that gain’d a hundred fights, 
or ever lost an English gun; 
his is he that far away 
gainst the myriads of Assaye 
lash'd with his fiery few and won ; 
nd underneath another sun, 

Tarring on a later day, 
ound affrighted Lisbon drew * 

he treble works, fhe vast designs 
f his labour’d rampart-lines, 

There he greatly stood at bay, 

Tl\enc^he issued fotfh anew, 
nd ever great and greater grew, 
eating froiri the wasted vines 
ack to France her banded swarms, 
ack to France with countless blows, 
ill o’er file hills her eagles flew 
eyond the Pyrenean pines, 
allow’d pp in valley and glen 
Pith blare of bugle, clamour of men, 
loll of cannon and clash of arms, 
nd England pooling on her foes. 


Such a WarJtad such a dose. 

Again theinavening eagle me 
In anger, wheel’d son Europe-shadowing 
wings, m 

And barking for the thrones of kings; 
Till one that sought but Duty’s iron crown 
On that loud sabbath shook the spoiler 
down; 

A day of onsets of despsir 1 
Dash'd on every rocky«quare 
Their surging charges foam’d tijfiaselves 
awnj; 

Last, the Prussian trumpet blew; 

Thro’ the long-tormented air 
Heaven flash’d a sudden jubilant ray, 
And down we swept and charged and 
overthrew. 

So great a soldier taught us there, 

What long-enduring hearts could do 
In that world-earthquake, Waterloo J 
Mighty Seaman, tender and true, 

And pure as he from taint of craven guile, 
O saviour of the silver-coasted isle, 

O shaker of the Baltic and the Nile, 

If aught of things that here befall 
Touch a spirit among things divine, - 
If love of country move thee there at all, 
Be glad, because his bones are laid by 
thine 1 

And thro' the centuries let a people's voice 
In full acclaim, 

A people’s voice, e 

The proof and echo of all human fame, 

A people’s voice, when they rejoice 
.^t civic rflvel and pomp and game, 

Attest their great commander’s claim 
With honour, honour, honouf, honour to 
him, 

Eternal honour to his name. 

VII. 

A people’s voice I we are a people yet. 
Tho' all men else their nobler dreamt 
forget, 

Confused by brainless mobs and lawless 
Powers; 

Thank Him who isled us here, and roughly 
set 

His Briton in Mown seas and storming 
showers, 
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debt w ■ 

Of boundless love and reverence and re¬ 


gret 

To those great men who fought, and kept 
- it ours. 

And keep it ours, 0 God, from brute 
control; 

fi Statesmen, guard us, guard the eye, 
the soul , 

Of Europe, keep our noble England 
whole, , 

And save the ohe true seed of freedom 
sown 

Betwixt a people and their ancient throne, 
That sober freedom* out of which there 
springs 

Our loyal passion for our temperate kings; 
For, saving that, ye help to save mankind 
Tilloublic wrong be crumbled into dust, 
Ana drill the raw world for the march of 
. mind, 

Till crowds at length be sane and crowns 
be just. 

But wink no more in slothful overtrust. 
Remember him who led your hosts; 

He bad you guard the sacred coasts. 

Your cannons moulder on the seaward 
wall; 

His voice is silent in your council-hall 
For ever j and whatever tempests lour 
For fever silent j even if they broke 
In thunder, silent; yet remember all 
He spoke among you, and the Man who 
spoke; 1 , 

Who never sold the truth to serve the 
hour, 

Nor palter’d with Eternal God for power; 
W^o let the turbid streams of rumour flow 
Thro’ either babbling world of high and. 
low; 

Whose life was work, whose language rife 
With rugged maxims hewn from life; 
Who never spoke against a foe j 
Whose eighty winters freeze with one 
rebuke 

All great self-seekers trampling on the 
right; 

Truth-teller was our England’s Alfred 
named; 


Trgth-lover was our English Duke; 
Whatever record leap to light 
He never shall be shamed. 

• VIII. 

Lo, the leader in these glorious wars 
Now to glorious burial slowly borne, 
Follow’d by the brave of other lands, 

He, on whom from both her open hands 
Lavish Honour shower’d all her stars, 

And affluent Fortune emptied all her hom. 
Yea, let all good things await 
Him who cares not to be great, / 

But as he saves or serves the state. ‘ V 
Not once or twice in our rough island- 
st#y, 

The path of duty was the way to glory: 

He that walks it, only thirsting 
For the right, and learns to deaden 
Love of self, before his journey closes, 

He shall find the stubborn thistle bursting 
Into glossy purples, which oiitredden 
All voluptuous garden-roses. 

Not once or twice in our fair island-story, 
The path of duty was the way to glory; 

He, that ever following her commands, 

On with toil of heart and knees and hands, 
Thro’ the long gorge to the far light has 
won 

His path upward, and prevail’d, 

Shall find the toppling crags of Duty 
scaled 

Are close upon the shining table-lands 
To which our God Himself is moon and 
sun. 

Sich was he -. his work is done. 

But while the races o. mankind endure, 

Let his great example stand 
Colossal, seen of every land, 

And keep, the soldier firm, the statesman 
pure: 

Till in all lands and thro’ albhuman story 
The path of duty be the way to glory: . 
And let the land whose hearths he saved 
from shame *’ 

For many and many an age proclaim 
At civic revel and pomp and game, . * 

And when the long - illumined cities 
flame. 

Their ever-loyal iron leader’s fame. 
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|h honour, honour, honour, honou^to He is gone who seem’d so great.— 


l honour to his name. 


Peace, his triumph will be sung 
By some yet unmoulded tongue 
Far on in summers that we shall not sec : 
Peace, it is a day of pain 
For one about whose patriarchal knee 
Late the little children clung: t 

O peace, it is a day of pain 
IKr one, upon whose hand and heart and 
Pb brain 

tjbce the weight and late of Europe hung. 
Ours the pain, be his the gain U 
More than is of man’s degree 
Must be with us, watching here 
At this, our great solemnity. 

Whom we see not we revere; 

We revere, and we refrain 
From talk of-battles loud and vain, 

Vnd brawling memories all too free 
'or such a wise humility 
Vs befits a solemn fane: 
iVe revere, and while we hear 
fhe tides of Music’s golden sea 
retting toward eternity, 

Uplifted high in heart and hope arc we, 
Intil we doubt not that for one so true 
't-ere must be other nobler work to do 
ban when he fought at Waterloo, 

■nd Victor he must ever be. 
or tho’ the Giant Ages heave the hill 
md break the shore, and evermore 
1 e and break, and Work their will j • 
’ world on worlA in myriad myriads 
roll 

nd us, each with different powers, 
other forms of lifeOhan ours, 
it know we greater than the soul ? 
God and £odlike men we build our 
trust. 

h, the Dead March wails in the 
people’s ears: 

dark crowd moves, and there are sobs 
, and tears: 

black* earth yawns: the mortal 


He is gone who seem d so great.— 

Gone; but nothing can bereave him 
Of the force he ma0e his own 
Being here, and we believe him , 
Something far advanced in State, 

And that he wears a truer crown 
Than any wreath that man can weave him. 
Speak no more of his renown, 

Lay your earthly fancies down, 

And in the vast cathedral leave him, 
God accept him, Christ receive ijjtn, 

1859. 


THE THIRD OF FEBRUARY 

■ 8J2. 

My Lords, we heard you speak: you tc 
us all 

That England’s honest censure went 
too hr; 

That our free press should cease to brawl, 
Not sting the fiery Frenchman into 
war. 

It was our ancient privilege, my Lords, 

To fling whate’er we felt, not fearing, into 
words. 

We love not this French God, the child 
of Hell, 

Wild War, who breaks the convers* of 
the wise; 

But though we love kind Peace so well, 
We dare wot ev’n by silence sanction 
lies. 

It might Ire safe our censures to withdraw; 

And yet, my Lords, not well: there is a 
higher law. 

As long as we remain, we must speak free, 
Tho’ all the storm of Europe on us 
break; 

No little German state are we, 

But the one voice in Europe: we mutt 
speak; 

That if to-night our greatness were struck 
dead, 

There might be Ml some record of tho 
things we said. 

• <r 
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If you be fearful, then must weie bold. 
Our Britain cannot salve a tyrant o’er. 

Better the waite Atlantic roll’d 
On her and us and ours for evermore. 

What I have we fought for Freedom from 
our prime, 

At last to dodge and palter with a public 
crime? 

r Sball we fear him? our own we never 
fear’d. 

Froi# our first Charles by force we 
wrung our claims. • 

Prick’d by the Papal spur, we rear’d, 

We flung the burthen of the second 
James. 

I say, we never feared I and as for these, 

We broke them on the land, we drove 
them on the seas. 


Anri you, my Lords, you make the people 
muse 

In doubt if youbeof our Barons’breed— 

Were those your sires who fought at 
Lewes? 

Is this the manly strain of Runnymedc ? 

0 fall’n nobility, that, overawed, 

Would lisp in honey’d whispers of this 
monstrous fraud I 

We feel, at least, that silence here were sin, 

Not ours the fault if we have feeble 

* hosts— 

If easy patrons of their kin 

Have led the last free race with naked 
coasts 1 c ( 

They knew the precious things they had 
to guard: 

For us, we will not spare the tyrant one 
hard word. 

• 

Tho' niggard throats of Manchester may 
bawl, 

What England was, shall her true sons 
\forget? 

We arAnot cotton-spinners all. 

But same love England and her honour 
yet. 

And these in ourThermopylie shall stand, 

And hold against the world this honour 
of the land. 


THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT 
BRIGADE. - 


Half a league, half a league, 
Half a league onward. 

All in the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 

‘ Forward, the Light Brigade! 
•Charge for the guns 1’ he said: 
Into the valley of. Death ■ 

Rode the six hundred. 


II. 

‘ FAward, the Light Brigade!' 
Was there a man dismay’d? 

Not tho’ the soldier knew 
Some one had blunder’d: 
Thcir's not to make reply, 
Their’s not to reason why, 
Their’s but to do and die: 

Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 

ill. 

Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 

Cannon in front of them 
Volley’d and thunder’d; 
Storm’d at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well, 

Into the jaws of Death, 

Into the mouth of Hell 
Rode the six hundred. 

iv. 

Flash’d all their sabres bare, 
Flash'd as they turn’d in air 
Sabring the gunners there, 
Charging an army, while 
All the world wonder’d t 
Plunged in the battery-smoke 
Right thro’ the line they broke; 
Cossack and Russian 
Reel'd from the sabre-stroke 
Shatter’d and sunder'd. 

' Then they rode back, but not 
Not the six huadrol 
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Cannon to right of them. 

Cannon to left of them, 

Cannon behind them . 

Volley'd and thunder’d; 

Storm’d at with shot and shell, 
While hbrse and hero fell, 

They that had fought so well 
Came thro' the jaws of Death, 

Back from the mouth of Hell, 

All that was left of them, • 

Left of sia hundred. 

, VI. 

When can their glory fade ? 

O the'wild charge they mfde 1 
All the world wonder’d. 

Honour the charge they made I 
Honour the I.ight Brigade, 

Noble six hundred! 

ODE SUNG AT THE OPENING 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
’ EXHIBITION. 

i. 

Uplift a thousand voices full and sweet, 
i In this wide hall with earth’s invention 
stored, 

And praise the invisible universal Lord, 
Who lets once more in peace the nations 
meet, 

Where Science, Art, and Labour have 
outpour’d • 4 

Their myriad homs ^f plenty at our feet. 

II. 


Secrets aof ^te sullen mine, 

Steel and gold, and corn and wine. 
Fabric rough, or (dry-line, 

Sunny tokens of the Line, 

Polar marvels, and a fast 
Of wonder, out of West and East, 

And shapes and hues of Art divine I 
All of beauty, all of use, 

That one fair planet can produce, 
Brought from under eveiy star, 

Blown from over every main, # 

And mixt, ttf life is mixt with pain, 

The works of peace wfth works of war. 

tv. 

Is the goal so far away ? 

Far, how far no tongue out say, 

Let us dream our dream to-day. 

v. 

O ye, the wise who think, the wise who 
reign, 

From growing commerce loose her latest 
chain, 

And let the fair white-wing’d peacemaker 
fly 

To happy havens under all the sky, 

And mix the seasons and the golden 
hours; 

Till each man find his own in all men’s 
good, 

And all men work in noble brotherhSod, 
Breaking their mailed fleets and armed 
towers, 

Agd ruling*by olreying Nature’s powers, 
And gathering all the fruits of earth and 
crown'd with all her flowers. 


0 silent father of our l£ings to I* 
Mourn’d in this golden hour of jubilee, 
r or this, for all, we weep our thanks to 
thee 1* 

L , !"■ 

die worltLcompelting plan was thine,— 
Ind, lo! the long laborious miles 
If IMace; lo 1 the giant aisles, 

Uch m model and design; 
larvest-trol and husbandry, 

< 00 ® and wheel and enginery, 
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Sea-kings' daughter from over the sea, 
Alexandra I 

Saxon and Norman and Dane are we, 
But all of us Danes in our welcome of 
thee, Alexandra I 

Welcome her, thunders of lint and of fleet I 
Welcome her, thundering cheer of the 
street I 
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Welcome her, all things youthful and 
sweet, B ', 

Scatter the blossom uqder her feet! 
Break, happy land, into earlier flowers 1 
Make music, 0 bird, in the new-budded 
bowers 1 

Blazon your mottoes of blessing and 
prayer I 

JVelcome her, welcome her, all that is ours 1 
Warble, 0 bugle, and trumpet, blare 1 
Flags, flutter out upon turrets and towers I 
Flames, on the windy headland flare 1 
Utter your jubilee, steeple add spire ! 
Clash, ye bells, in the merry March air! 
Flash, ye cities, in rivers of fire I 
Rush to the roof, sudden rocket, and 
higher 

Melt into stars for the land’s desire 1 
Roll and rejoice, jubilant voice, 

Roll as a ground-swell dash’d on the 
strand, 

Roar as the sea when he welcomes the 
• land, 

And welcome her, welcome the land's 
desire, 

The sea-kings’ daughter as happy as fair, 
Blissful bride of a blissful heir, 

Bride of the heir of the kings of the sea— 
0 'joy to the people and joy to the 
throne, 

Come to us, love us and make us your 
c own: 

For Saxon or Dane or Norman we, 
Teuton or Celt, or whatever we be, 

We are each all Dane in ouriwelcome of 
thee, AlcxandiS! 

A WELCOME TO HER ROYAL 
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The Son of him with whom we strove 
for power— 

Whose will is lord thro’ all his world- 
domain— 


Who made the serf a man, and burst 
his chain— 

Has given our Prince his own imperial 
Flower, 

0 Alexandrovna. 

And welcome Russian flower, a people’s 
pride, 

To Britain, when her flowers begin to 

* blow! 

From love to love, from home to home 

„ y°“ 6°. 

From mother unto mother, stately bride, 

Mane Alexandrovna 1 

It. 

The golden news along the' steppes is 
blown, 

And at thy name the Tartar tents are 
stinr’d; 

Elburz and all the Caucasus have 
heard; 

And all the sultry palms of India known, 

Alexandrovna. 

The voices of our universal sea , 

On capes of Afric as on cliffs of Kent, 

The Maoris and that Isle of Continent, 

And loyal pines of Canada murmur 
thee, 

Marie Alexandrovna 1 * 

% 

lit. 

Fair empires branching, both, in lusty 
life !— 

Yet Harold’s England fell to Norman . 

• swords; 

Yet thine own 'and has bow’d to 
Tartar hordes 

Since English Harold gave its throne a 
wife, a 

Alexandrovna! . 

For thrones and peoples are as waifs that 
swing, 

And float or fall, in endless ebb and 
flow; 

But who love best have best the grace 
to know 

That Love by right divine is deathless' 
king, 

Marie Alexandrovna 1 
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I Lore hu led thee to the stranger 
lend, 

Ifhere men are bold and strongly sty 
their say;— 

ee, empire upon empire smiles to¬ 
day, 

thou with thy young lover hand in 
hand 


Alexandrovna 1 

• now thy fuller life is in the west, 
(Whose hand at home was gracious to 
f., thy poor: 

.TJhy name was blest within the narrow 
door; ( 

[ere also, Marie, shall thy name be blest, 
Marie Alexandrovna 1 


Shall fears and jealot^ hatreds flame again? 

Or at thy coming, Princess, every¬ 
where, 

The blue heaven break, and aome 
' diviner air 

Breathe thro’ the world and change the 
hearts of men, 

Alexandrovna ? 

But hearts that change not, love that 
cannot cease, 

And peace Be yours, th<f peace of soul 
in soul 1 

And howsoever this wild world may roll, 

Between your peoples truth and manful 
peace, 

Alfred—Alexandrovna I 


THE GRANDMOTHER. 

I. 

And Willy, my eldest-born, is gone, you say, little Anne? 

, Ruddy and white, and strong on his legs, he looks like a man. 

And Willy's wife has written : she never wns over-wise. 

Never the wife for Willy: he wouldn’t take my advice. 

It. 

For, Annie, you see, her father was not the man to save, 

Hadn’t a head to manage, and drank himself into his grave. 

Pretty enough, very pretty 1 but I was against it for one. 

Eh 1 —but he wouldn’t hear me—and Willy, you say, is gone. 

Hi. 

Willy, my beauty, my eldest-born, the flower of tV flock ; 

Never a man could fling him : for Villy stood like a rock. 

‘Here’s a leg iBr a babe of a week !’ says doctor; and he would Ire bound, 
There was not his like that year in twenty parishes round. 

* IV. 

Strong of his hands, and strong on his legs, but still of his tongue 1 
I oughtV) have gone before him : I wonder he went so young. 

I cannot cry for him, Annie: I have not long to stay; 

Perhaps I shall see him the sooner, for he lived far away. 

v. 

Why do you look at me, Annie ? you think I am hard and cold; 

But all my children have gone before me, I am so old: 

I cannot weep for Willy, nor can X weep for the ref; 

. Only at your age, Annie, T could have wept with the beat,' 

T 
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VI. 


For I remember a quarrel I had with your father, my dear. 
All for a slanderous story, that cost me many a tear. 

I mean your grandfather, Annie: it Cost me a world of woe. 
Seventy years ago, my darling, seventy yean ago. 


VII. * 

For Jenny, my cousin, had come to the place, and I knew right well 
That Jenny had tript in her time: I knew, but I would not tell. 

And she to be coming and slandering ne, the base little liar 1 
Bui the tongue is a fire as you know, my dear, the tongue is a fire. 

VIII. 

And the parson made it his text that week,, and he said likewise, 
That a lie which is half a truth is ever the olackest of lies. 

That a lie which is all a lie may be met and fought with outright, 
But a lie which is part a truth is a harder matter to fight. 


■ IX. 

And Willy had not been down to the farm for a week and a day; 
And all things look’d half-dead, tho’ it was the middle of May. 
Jenny, to slander me, who knew what Jenny had been I 
But soiling another, Annie, will never make oneself clean. 


And I cried myself well-nigh blind, and all of an evening late 
I climb'd to the top of the garth, and stood by the road at the gate. 
The moon like a rick on fire was rising ove? the dale, 

And whit, whit, whit, in the bush beside me chirrupt the nightingale. 


xi. 

All of a sudden he atopt: there past by the gate of the farm, 
Willy,—he didn’t see me,—!tnd Jenny hung on his arm. 

Out into the road I started, and spoke I scarce knew.how; 
Ah, there’s no fool like the old one—it makes me angry now. 


Willy stood up like a man, and look’d the thing that he meant; 
Jenny, the viper, made me a mocking curtsey and went. 

And I said, 1 Let us part : in a hundred years it'll all be.the same, 
You cannot love me at all, if you love not my good name.’ 

XIII. 

And he turn’d, and I saw his eyes all wet, in the sweet moonshine: 
1 Sweetheart, I love you so well that your good name is mine. 

And what dp I card for Jane, let her speak of you well or ill; ■, 
But marry me out of hand: we two shall-be happy still.’ 
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‘ Marry you, Willy I ’ nidi, 1 but I needs most speak mymind, 

Apd I fear you’ll listen to tales, be jealous and hud and unkind. ’ ~ 

But he turn’d and claspt me in 1$ arms, and answer’d, ‘ No, love, >00 j’ 
Seventy yean ago, my darling, seventy yean ago. 

* xv. 

So Willy and I were wedded: I wore a lilac gown; 

And the ringen rang with a will, and he gave the ringen a crown. 

But the first that ever I bare was dead before he was bom. 

Shadow and shine is life, little Annie, flower and tW>m. 


XVI. 

That was the fint time, tog, that ever I thought of death. 

There lay the sweet little body that never had drawn a breath 
I had not wept, little Anne, not since I had been a wife; 

But I wept like a child that day, for the babe had fought for his life. 


XVII. 

His dear little face was troubled, as if with anger or pain: 

I look’d at the still little body—his trouble had all been in vain. 

For Willy I cannot weep, I shall see him another mom i 

But I wept like a child for the child that was dead before he was born. 

xvm. 

But he cheer'd me, my good man, for he seldom said me nay : 

Kind, like a man, was he; like a man, too, would have his way : 
Never jealous—not he: we had many a happy year; 

And he died, and I could not weep—my own time seem’d so near. 


XIX. 

But I wish’d it had been God's will that I, too, then could have died : 
I began to be tired a little, and faiifchad Slept at his side. 

And that was teg years back, or .more, if I don’t forget: 

But as to the children, Annie, they're all about me yet. 


, XX. 

Pattering over the boards, my Annie who left me at two, 
Patlershe goes, my own little Annie, an Annie like you : 
Pattering over the boards, she comes and goes at her will, 

, While Harry is in the five-acre and Charlie ploughing the hill. 


And Ifany and Charlie, I hear them too—they sing to their team ': 
Often they come to the door in a pleasant kind of a dream. ’ 
They (me and sit by my chair, they hover abontiny bed— 

I am not always certain if they be alive or dead. 
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' xxii. 0 

And yet I know for a truth, there’s none of them left alive; 

For Harry went at |ixty, your fath^j at sixty-five: 

And Willy, my eldest-horn, at nigh (threescore and ten; 

I knew them all as babies, and now they’re elderly men. 

* 

XXIII. 

For mine is a time of peace, it is not often I grieve ; 

I am oftener sitting at home in my figher’s farm at eve: 

And the neighbours come and laugh and gossip, and so do I} 

I find myself often laughing at things that have long gone by. 

XXIV. 

To be sure the preacher says, our sins should make us sad : 

But mine is a time of peace, and there is Grace to be had ; 

And God, not man, is the Judge of us all when life shall cease; 
And in this Book, little Annie, the message is one of Peace. 

xxv. 

And age is a time of peace, so it be free from pain, 

And happy has been my life ;• but I would not live it again. 

I seem to be tired a little, that’s all, and long for rest; 

Only at your age, Annie, I could have wept with the best. 

XXVI. 

So Willy has gone, my beauty, my eldest-born, my flower ; 

But how can I weep for Willy, he has but gone for an hour,— 
Gone for a minute, my son, from this room into the next; 

I, too, shall go in a minute. What time have I to be vext ? 

• XXVII. 

I 

And Willy’s wife has written, sne never was over-wise. 

Get me my glasses, Annie: thank God that 1 keep‘my eyes. 
There is but a trifle left you, when I shall have past away. 

But stay with the old woman now : you cannot have long to stay. 


NORTHERN FARMER. 
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WRekk ’asta bean saw long and met liggin' 'ere aloan? 

• N9orse ? thourt nowt o' a noorse : whoy, Doctor’s abeiir, >u . 
Says that I moan^a naw moor aale: but I beSnt a fool: • 

Git ma»my aUe, fur I beant a-gawin' to taciik my rule. 
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Doctors, they knaws nowt, fur a says what’* nawways true t 
Naw soort o’ koind o’ use to suy the things that a do. 

IVe 'ed my point o’ sale ivry ffoight sin’ I beaft 'ere. 

An’ I’ve 'ed my quart ivry market-noight for foorty year. 


Parson’s a bean loikewoise, an’ a siftin' 'ere o’ my bed. 

• The amoighty’s a taakin o’ you 1 to ’issdn, my friend,’ a said, 

An’ a towd ma my sins, an’stoithe were due, an’ I gied it in bond; • 
I done moy duty boy 'um, as I ’a done boy the Iqnd. , 

IV. 

Lam’d a ma’ bea. I reckons I ’annot sa mooch to lam. 

But a cast oop, thot a difl, ’bout Bessy Marris’s barne. 

Thaw a knaws I hallus voided wi' Squoire an’ choorch an’ staate, 

An' i’ the woost o’ toimes I wur niver agin the raiite. 

v. 

An' I hallus coom’d to’s chooch afoor moy Sally wur dead, 

An’ 'card ’um a bummin’ awaay loike a buzzard-clock 1 ower my 'eiid, 
An’ I niver knaw’d whot a mean’d but I thowt a ’ad summut to saay, 
An’ I thowt a said whot a owt to ’a said an' I coom’d awaay. 

VI. 

Bessy Marris’s barne 1 tha knaws she laaid it to mea. 

Mowt a bean, mayhap, for she wur a bad un, shea. 

'Siver, I kep ’um, I kep ’um, my lass, tha mun understond j 
I done moy duty boy 'um as I 'a done boy the lond. 


VII. 

But Parson a cooms an’ a goas, an’ a says it eifsy an' freea 
‘The amoighty’s a taakin o’ you to ’issdn, my f£end,’ says 'eii. 

I weant saay men be loiars, thaw^umiffun said it in ’aiistc : 

But ’e reads v^inn sarmin a weeak, an’ I ’a stubb’d Thurnaby waifs te. 


VIII. 

D'ya moind the waiiste, my lass ? naw, naw, tha was not bom then j 
Theer wur a boggle in it, I often 'eiird 'um mysen ; 

Moist ^oike a butter-bump, 9 fur I ’eiird 'um about an* about, 

But I stubb’d ’um oop wi’ the lot, an’ raiived an' rembled ’um out. 


m IX. 

Keeper's it wur; fo’ they fun ’um theer a-lsuiid of ’is fahce 
Down i' the woild ’enemies * afoor I coom’d to the plaice. , * 

Noils or Thimbleby—toaner f ’ed shot ’um as dead as a naiil. 

Noiiks wur ’ang’d for it oop at ’soize—but pt ma my aide. 

ouasiahaar. 9 Cockchafer^ * Warn. < Anemones ' * Omot otlxr. 
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Dubbut loodk at the woaste: theer warn’t not feead for a cow; 

Nowt at all but bracken an* fuzz, an* loobk at it now— 

Warnt worth nowt & haacre, an' no%r theer’s lota o’ feead, 

Fourscoor 1 yows upon it an’ some on it ( down i’ seead. 8 

« xi. * 

Nobbut'a bit on it’s left, an’ I mean’d to ’a stubb’d it at fall,, 

Done it ta-year I mean’d, an’ runn’d plow thruff it an’ all, 

If godamoighty an’ parson ’ud nobbuf let ma aloan, 

Mea t wi’ haate hponderd haacre o’ Squoire’s, an’ lond o' my oan. 

XII. 

Do godamoighty knaw what a’s doing a-taakin’ o’ mea ? 

I beant wonn as saws ’ere a bean an’ yonCer a pea; 

An’ Squoire ’uil be sa mad an’ all—a’ dear a’ dear 1 

And I ’a managed for Squoire coom Michaelmas thutty year. 

XIII. 

A mowt ’a taaen owd Joanes, as ’ant not a 'aapoth o’ senses 
Or a mowt ’a taaen young Robins—a niver mended a fence : 

But godamoighty a moost taiike mea an’ taake ma now 
Wi’ aaf the cows to cauve an’.Thumaby hoalms to plow 1 

XIV. 

Loook ’ow quoloty smoiles when they seeas ma a passin’ boy, 

Says to thessen naw doubt ‘ what a man a bea sewer-loy ! ’ 

Fur they knaws what I bean to Squoire sin fust a coom’d to the ’All; 

• I done moy duty by Squoire an’ I done moy duty boy hall. 1 


xv. 

Squoire’s i’ Lunnon, an’ summun I reckons ’ull ’a to wroite. 
For whoa’s to hoard the lond ater mea thot muddles ma quoit; 
Sartin-sewer I bea, thot a v.-eant niver give it to Joanes, 

Naw, nor a moant to Robins—a niver rembles the stoans. 

XVI. 

But summun ’ull come ater mea mayhap wi’ ’is kittle o’ steam 
Huzain’ an’ maazin’ the blessed fealds wi’ the Divil’s oan team. 
Sin’ I mun doy I mun doy, thaw loife they says is sweet. 

But an’ I mun doy I mun doy, for I couldn abear to see it. 

f XVII. 

Wnat atta stannin’ theer for, an’ doesn bring ma the sale ? 
Debtor's »'toattler, lass, an a’s hallus i’ the owd taitle; 

I weifct Jreak rules fur Doctor, a knaws naw moor nor a Boy; 
* Git iqa my akle I tell tha, an’ if I mun doy I mun doy. 
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Dosn’t thou 'ear my 'erse's legs, as they canters awaky ? 

Propatty, proputty, proputty—that’s what I 'ears 'em saiiy. 
Proputty, proputty, proputty—Sam, thou’s an ass for thy paa'ins t 
Then’s moor sense i' one o’ ’is legs nor in all thy braains. 

• 

H. • . . 

Wok—theer’sa craw to pluck wi' tha, Sam : yon’s parson’s ’ouse— 
Dosn’t thou knaw that a man mun be eather a man or a mouse ? 
Time to think on it thgn; for thou’U be twenty to weeak. 1 
Proputty, proputty—woa then woa—let ma ’ear mys£n spckk. 

III. 

Me an' thy muther, Sammy, 'as bean a-talkin’ o’ thee ; 

Thou’s bekn talkin’ to muther, an’ she bean a tellin’ it me. 

Thou’ll not marry for munny—thou’s sweet upo’ parson’s lass— 
Noa—thou’ll marry for luw—an’ we boath on us thinks tha an ass. 


IV. 

Seea’d her todaay goa by—Saaint’s-daay—they was ringing the bells 
She's a beauty thou thinks—an’ soii is scoors o' gells, 

TJ(em as 'as munny an’ all—wot’s a beauty ?—the flower as blaws. 
.But proputty, proputty sticks, an’ proputty, proputty graws. 


V. 

Do'ant be stunt :* taake time : I knaws what makkes tha aa mad. 
Warn’t I craazed fur the lasses mysdn when I wur a lad ? 

But I knaw’d a Quaaker feller as oflgn 'as tovsd ma this: 

‘ Doant thou many for munny,<but goa wheer munny is I’ 

• 

VI. 

An’ I went wheer munny war: an' thy muther coom to 'and, 

Wi’ lots o’ munny laa'td by, an’ a nicetish bit o’ land. 

Maavbe she warn’t a beauty :—I niver giv it a thowt— 

But wam’t she as good to cuddle an' kiss as a lass as ’ant nowt ? 

^ VII. 

Parson’s las ’ant nowt, an’ she weknt ’a nowt when 'e's dead, 
Mun be a guvnen, lad, or summut, and addle* her bread : > 

Vlty ? fur ’e’s nobbut a curate, an’ weknt niver git hissen elear. 
An’ ’e maade the bed as ’e tigs on afoor 'e coom'd to the shere. 

" * 

1 TMsweek. * Obstinate. ■ » Earn. 
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• VIII.' 

’An thin ’5 eoom’d to the parish wi’ lots o’ Varsity debt, 

Stook to his taa'il they did, an’ ’e ’ant got shut on ’em yet. 

An’ ’e ligs on ’is back i’ the grip, ¥ri' noan to lend ’im a shuw, 
Woorse nor a far-welter’d 1 yowe: fur^ammy, ’e married fur Iutv. 

ix. 

I.uw ? what’s luw ? thou can luvv thy lass an’ ’er munny too, 
Maakin’ ’em gem togither as they’ve good right to do. 

Could’n I luw thy muther by causey' ’er munny laaid by? 

Naay—fur I low'd 'er p vast sight moor fur it: reason why. 

• ■ 

» 

X. 

Ay an’ thy muther says thou wants to marry the lass, 

Cooms of a gentleman bum : an' we booth on us thinks tha an ass. 
Woa then, proputty, wiltha?—an ass as near as mays nowt*— 
Woa then, wiltha ? dangtha !—the bees is as fell as owt. 5 

XI. 

Break me a bit o’ the esh for his ’cad, lad, out o’ the fence ! 
Gentleman burn I what’s gentleman bum ? is it shillins an’ pence ? 
Proputty, proputty's ivrything 'ere, an’, Sammy, I'm blest 
If it isn’t the saame oop yonder, fur them as ’as it’s the best. 

XII. 

Tis’n them as ’as munny as breaks into ’ouses an’ steals, 

Them as ’as coats to their backs an’ taakes their regular meals. 
Noii, but it’s them as niver knaws wheer a meal’s to be ’ad. * 
Taake my word for it, Sammy, the’poor in a loomp is bad. 


XIII. 

Them or thir feythers, tha sees, mun 'a bean a laazy lot. 

Fur work mun ’a gone to the gittin’ whiniver munny was got. 
Feyther ’ad ammdst nowt j, leastways 'is munny was ’id. 

But 'e tued an' moil’d ’issen dealt, an 'e died a good un,.’e did. 


1 ,000k thou theer wheer Wrigglesby beck cooms out by the 'ill I 
Feyther run oop to the farm, an’ I runs oop to the mill; 

An’ I’ll run oop to the brig, an’ that thou’ll live to see ; 

And if thou marries a good un I’ll leave the land to thee. . 

XV. 

Thim's my noations, Sammy, wheerby I means to stick ; ; 

But if thou marries a bad un. I'll leave the land to Dick.— 
Coom oop, proputty, proputty—that’s what I ’ears ’im saay— 
Proputty, propatty, propatty—canter an’ canter awaay. 1 

* Or (bw-wtfter'jl,—said of» sheep lying on its tack. « 

S Makss nothing- > The Hits an on Son as anything. 



THE DAISY. 
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THE DAISY. 

WRITTEN AT EDINBURGH. 

love, what houn were thine and mine, 
i lands of palm and southern pm; 

In lands of palm, of orange-blossom, 
f olive, aloe, and maize and vine. 

Tiat Roman strength Turbia showy 
i ruin, by the mountain road ; 

How like a gem, beneath, the city 
f little Monaco, basking, glow’d. 

ow richly down the rocky de|J 
he torrent vineyard streaming fell 
To meet the sun and sunny waters, 
hat only heaved with a summer swell. 

r hat slender campanili grew 
f bays, the peacock’s neck in hue ; 
Where, here and there, on sandy 
beaches 

milky-bell'd amaryllis blew. 

ow young Columbus seem’d to rove," 
ct present in his natal grove, 

Now watching high on mountain cor¬ 
nice, 

ad steering, now, from a purple cove, 

ow pacing mute by ocean's rim'; 

11 , in a narrow street and dim, 

I stay’d the wheels at Cogoletto, 
ad drank, and loyally drank to him. # 

or knew we well vmat pleased us most, 
ot the dipt palm of which they boast; 
But distant colour, happy hamlet, 
moulder’d citadel on the coast, 

r tower, or^iigh hill-convent, seen 
light amid its olives green ; 

Or Oliver hoary cape in ocean ; 
f rosy BRanm in hot ravine, 

here oleanders flush’d the.bed 
I silent torrents, gravel-spread ; 

And, cwsong, oft we saw the glisten 
T ice, for up on a mountain head. 


We love® ttyit hall, tho’ white and cold, 
Those niched shapes of noble mould, 

A princely people's awful princes, 

The grave, severe Genovese of old. 

At Florence too what golden hours, 

In those long galleries, were ours ; 

What drives about the fresh Casclnt, 
Or walks in Boboli’s ducal bowers. 

In bright vignettes, and each complete, 
Of tower or duomo, sunny-sweet, 

Or palace, how the city glitter'd. 

Thro’ cypress avenues, at our feet. 

But when we crost the Lombard plain 
Remember what a plague of rain; 

Of rain at Reggio, rain at Parma; 

At Lodi, rain, Piacenza, rain. 

a 

And stern and sad (so rare the smiles ' 
Of sunlight) look'd the Lombard piles; 

Porch-pillars on the lion resting, 

And sombre, old, colonnaded aisles. 

O Milan, O the chanting quires, 

The giant windows’ blazon'd fires, 

The height, the space, the gloom, the 
glory I 

A mount of marble, a hundred spires 1 

I climb’d the roofs at break of day ; * 
Sun-smitten Alps before me lay. 

I stood among the silent statues, 

Asid statued pinnacles, mute as they. 

How faintty-flush'd, how phantom-fair. 
Was Monte Rosa, hanging there 
A thousand shodowy-pencill'd valleys 
And snowy dells in a golden air. 

Remember how we came at last 
To Como ; shower and storm and blast 
Had blown the lake beyond his limit, 
And alt was flooded ; and how we past 

From Como, when the tight was gray, 
And in my head, for half the day, 

The* rich Virgitian rustic measure 
Of Lari Mammae, all the way. 


TO TBS REV. F. D. MAURICg. 

»—i- 


ike belled-burthen music, kepf, 
is on The Lsriano crept 
To that fur port below the castle 
tf Queen Theodolind, where we slept; 

>r hardly slept, but watch’d awake 
k cypress in the moonlight shake, 

The moonlight touching o’er a terrace 
)ne tall.Agavi above the lake. 

Vbat more? we took our last adieu, 
knd ujflhe snowy Splugen drew. 

But ere we reach’d the highest summit 
pluck’d a daisy, I gave it you. 

t told of England then to me, 
tnd now it tells of Italy. 

O love, we two shall go no longer 
'o lands of summer across the sea ; 

iosiear a life your arms enfold 
Vhose crying is a cry for gold : 

Yet here to-night in this dark city, 
Vhen ill and weary, alone and cold, 

found, tho’ crush’d to hard and dry, 

This nurseling of another sky 
Still in the little book you lent me, 
knd where you tenderly laid it by: 

knd I forgot the clouded Forth, 
fhe gloom that saddens Heaven and 
a Earth, 

The bitter east, the misty summer 
knd gray metropolis of the North. 

Perchance, to lull the throbs of pain, « 
Perchance, to charm a vacant brain. 
Perchance, to dream you still beside me, 
k!y fancy fled to the South again. 

TO THE REV. F. D. MAURICE. 

Come, when no graver cares employ, 
Godfather, come and see your boy : 

Your presence will be sun in winter, 
Making the little one leap for joy. 

For, being of that honest few, 

Who give the Fiend himself his dpe, 
Should eighty-thousand college-councils 
Thunder ‘Anathema,’ Mend, at you; 


Should all our churchmen foanfin spite 
At you, so careful of the right. 

Yet one lay-hearth would give you wel- 
come 

(Take it and come) to the Isle of Wight; 

Wher^ar from noise and smoke of town, 
I watch the twilight falling brown 
All round a careless-order’d garden 
Close to the ridge of a noble down. 

* 

You^Il have no scandal while you dine. 
But honest talk and wholesome wine. 
And only hear the magpie gossip 
Garrulous under a roof of pine : 
e 

For groves ot pine on either hand. 

To break the blast of winter, stand; 

And further on, the hoary Channel 
Tumbles a billow on chalk and sand; 

Where, if below the milky steep 
Some ship of battle slowly creep, 

And on thro’ zones of light and shadow 
Glimmer away to the lonely deep, 

We might discuss the Northern sin 
Which made a selfish war begin ; 

Dispute the claims, arrange the chances! 
Emperor, Ottoman, which shall win : 

Or whether war’s avenging rod 
Shall lash all Europe into blood ; 

Till you should turn to dearer matters 
Dear to the man that is dear to God ; 

£ low best to help the slender store, 

How mend the dwellings, of the poor j 
How gain in life, as life advances. 
Valour and charity more and more. 

Come, Maurice, come: the lawn as yet 
Is hoar with rime, or spongy-wet; 

But when the wreath Of March ha 
blossom’d, 

Crocus, anemone, violet. 

Or later, pay one visit here, 

For those am few we hold as dear; 

Nor pay but one, but come for many. 
Many and many a happy year« 

Jvtmawj, 1854. 



WILL—THE FLOWER. 
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WILL 


i. 

) well for him whose will is strong 1* 
le suffers, but he will not suffer fong; 
le suffers, but he cannot suffer wrong: 
tor him nor moves the loud world's 
’ random mock, 

! «'or all Calamity’s hugest waves confound, 
Vho seems a ptomontory of rock, • 
That, compass’d round with turbulent 
sound, 

iffmiddle ocean meets the surging shock, 
C«n pest-buffeted, citadel-crown’d. 

• 

if. 

But ill for him who, bettering not with time, 
Corrupts thestrength of heaven-descended 
Will, 

Ami ever weaker grows thro’ acted crime, 
Or seeming-genial venial fault, 

Recurring and suggesting still I 
1 le seems as one whose footsteps halt, 
Toiling in immeasurable sand, 

And o’er a weary sultry land, 

Far beneath a blazing vault, 

Sown in a wrinkle of the monstrous hill, 
Jhc city sparkles like a grain of salt. 

IN THE VALLEY OF 
CAUTERETZ. 

All along the valley, stream that flashest 
white, 

Deepening thy voice with the deepening 
of the night,* 

AJ1 along the valley, where thy waters flow, 

I walk’d with one 1 loved two and thirty 
years ago. 

All along the valley, while I walk’d to-day, 
The two and thirty years were a mist that 
rolls away; 

for all along the valley, down thy rocky bed, 
Thy livingroice to me was as the voice 
of the dead, 

►And all along the valley, by rock and 
cave and tree, 

The voice ad the dead a living voice 

to me. ' * ' 


SWAIMSTON, 

Nightingales warbled without. 
Within was weeping for thee: 
Shadows of three dead men 
Walk’d in the walks with me. 
Shadows of three dead men and the 
wast one of the three. 

Nightingales sang in his woods: * 

The Mastef was far away: 
Nightingales warbled and sang 
Of a passion that lasts but a day; 
Still in the house in his coffin the Priac 
of courtesy lay. 

Two dead men have I known 
In courtesy like to thee: 

Two dead men have I loved 
With a love that ever will be: 

Three dead men have I loved and tho 
art last of the three. 


THE FLOWER. 

Onck in a golden hour 
I cast to earth a seed. 

Up there came a flower, 

The people said, a weed. 

To and fro they went 
Thro’ my garden-bower, 

And muttering discontent 
Cursed me and my flower. 

Then it grew so tall 
It wore a crown of light, 

But thieves from o’er the wall 
Stole the seed by night 

Sow’d it for and wide 
By every town and tower, 

Till all the people cried, 

‘ Splendid is the flower.’ 

Read my little foble ; 

He that runs may read. 

Most can raise the flowers now. 
Foe all have got the seed. 



REQUIESCAT—THE SAILOR BOY—TBB ISLET. 


And >ome are pretty enough. 

And some are poor indeed; 

■ And now again the people 
Call it but a weed. 

REQUIESCAT. 

Fair is her cottage in its place, 

Where yon broad water sweetly slowly 
, glides. 

It seestitself from thatch to base 
Dream in the sliding tides. 

And fairer she, but ah how soon to die I 
Her quiet dream of life this hour may 
cease. 

Her peaceful being slowly passes by 
To some more perfect peace. 

* THE SAILOR BOY. 

He rose at dawn and, fired with hope. 
Shot, o'er the seething harbour-bar, 
And reach'd the ship and caught the rope, 

, And whistled to the morning star. 

And while he whistled long and loud 
He heard a fierce mermaiden cry, 

‘ O boy, tho’ thou art young and proud, 

I see the place where thou wilt lie. 

1 The sands and yeasty surges mix 
In caves about the dreary bay, 

And on thy ribs the limpet sticks, 

And in thy heart the scrawl shall plev.’ 

1 Fool,’ he answer'd, ‘ death is sure 
To those that stay and those that roam, 
But I will nevermore endure 
To sit with empty hands at home. 

' My mother clings about my neck. 

My sisters crying, " Stay for shame j" 
My father raves of death and wreck. 
They are all to blame, they are all to 
blame. • 

• God hefp me I save I take my part 
Of danger on the roaring sea, 

A devil rises in my heart, 

Far worse than any death to me.’ 


THE ISLET. 

‘ Whither, O whither, love, shall we go 
For a score of sweet little summers or so ? 
The sweet little wife of the singer said, 
On th<$ day that follow’d the day she wa 
wed, 

‘ Whither, O whither, love, shall we go? 
And the singer shaking his curly head. 
Turn’d as he sat, and struck the keys 
There at his right with a sudden crash. 
Singing, ‘ And shall it be over the seas 
With a crew that is neither rude nor rash, 
But a bevy of Eroses apple-cheek'd, / 

In a sha'lop of crystal ivory-beak’d. 
With a satin sail of a ruby glow. 

To a sweet little Eden on earth that I 
know, 

A mountain islet pointed and peak’d; 
Waves on a diamond shingle dash, 
Cataract brooks to the ocean run, 
Fairily-delicate palaces shine 
Mixt with myrtle and clad with vine, 
And overstream'd and silvery-streak’d 
With many a rivulet high against the 
Sun 

The facets of the glorious mountain flash 
Above the valleys of palm and pine.’ 

‘ Thither, O thither, love, let us go.’ 

• No, no, no 1 

For in all that exquisite isle, my dear, 
There is but one bird with a musica 
throat, 

And his compass is but of a single note, 
That it makes one weary to hear.’ 

• Mock me not I mock me not I love, le 

us go.’ 

• No, love, no. ’ 

For the bud ever breaks into bloom oi 
the tree, 

And a, storm never wakes ow the lone!; 
sea. 

And a worm is there in the Iqnely wood 
That pierces the liver and blackens thi 
blood; 

And makes Jt i farrow to be.’ 
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CHILD-SONGS. 


THE*S#ITEFUL LETTER. 


i. 

I THE CITY CHILD. • 

AIN'T? little maiden, whither would you 
wander? 

Whither pom this pretty home, the 
home where mother dwells ? 

*ar and far away,’ said the dainty little 
maiden, • 

U1 among the gardens, auriculas, 

* anemones, 

Moses and lilies and Canterbury-bells.’ 

*nty little maiden, whither wpuld you 
wander? 

Whither from this pretty house, this 
city-house of ours? 

ar and far away,’ said the dainty little 
maiden, 

11 among the meadows, the clover and 
the clematis, 

Daisies and kingcups and honeysuckle- 
flowers.’ 


it. 


MINNIE AND WINNIE. 
Minnie and Winnie 
Slept in a shell. 

Sleep, little ladies I 
And they slept well. 


Pink was the shell within, 
Silver without; 

"ounds of the great sea 
Wander’d ajjout. 


leep, little ladies I 
Wake not soon I 
chbon echo 
Dies to the moon. 

wo bright stars 
Peep’d into the shell, 
at are they dreaming of? 
' > can tell ?’ 


aijed a green linnet 
Out of the croft; 
4 *. little ladies, 
The sun is aloft f 


Here, it is here, tMb close of the year, 
And with it a spiteful letter. 

My name in' song has done him much 
wrong, 

For himself has done much better. 

O little bard, is your lot so hard, 

If men neglect your pages ? 

I think not much of yours or of mine, 

I hear the soil of the ages. * 

Rhymes and rhymes in the range of the 
times I 

Are mine for the moment stronger? 
Yet hate me not, but abide you* lot, 

I last but a moment longer. 

This faded leaf, our names are as briej; 

What room is left for a hater ? 

Yet the yellow leaf hates the greener leaf, 
For it hangs one moment later. 

Greater than I—is that your cry ? 

And men will live to see it. 

Well—if it be so—so it is, you know [ 
And if it be so, so be it. 

Brief, brief is a summer leaf, 

But this is the time of hollies. 

O hollies and ivies and evergreens, 

How I hate the spites and the follies I 

.LITERARY SQUABBLES. 

Ait God 1 the petty fools of rhyme 
That shriek and sweat in pigmy wars 
Before the stony face of Time, 

And look’d at by the silent stars: 

Who hate each other for a song, 

And do their little best to bite 
And pinch their brethren in the throng, 
And scratch the very dead for spite: 

And strain to make an inch of room 
For their sweet selves, and cannot hear 
The sullen Lethe rolling doom 
On them and theirs and all things 
berci 


TBB VICTIM. 


i, When one small touch of Charity 
A Could lift them nearer God-like state 
Than if the crowded Orb should cry 
Like those who cried Diana great s 

And I toot talk, and lose the touch. 

I talk of. Surely, after all, 

, The noblest answer unto such 
g Is perfect stillness when they brawl. 

, THE VICTIM. 


A plague upon the people fell, 

A famine after laid them low, 

Then thorpe and byre arose in fire, 

For on them brake the sudden foe ; 

So thick they died the people cried, 

' The Gods are moved against the land.’ 
The Priest in horror about his altar 
To Thor and Odin lifted a hand: 

1 Help us from famine 
And plague and strife 1 
.What would you have of us? 
Human life ? 

■Were it our nearest, 
i Were it our dearest, 

(Answer, 0 answer) 

We give you his life.’ 


But still the toeman spoil Vi and burn'd, 
And cattle died, and deer in wood, 
And bird in air, and fishes turn’d 
And whiten’d all the rolling flood ; 
And .dead men lay all over the way, ' 

Or down in a furrow scathed with flame: 
And ever and aye the Priesthood moan’d, 
Till at last it seem'd that an answer 
came. 

‘ The King is happy 
In child and wife ; 

Take you his dearest, 

Give ns a life.' 


The Priest went out by heath and hill; 

The King was hunting in the wild ; 
They found the mother sitting still; 
She cast her arms about the child 


The child was only right summers old, 
His beauty still with his yean increased 
■His face was ruddy, his hair was gold, 1 
He seem’d a victim due to the priest. 
The Priest beheld him, 

And cried with joy, 

* The Gods have answer’d: 

We give them the boy.’ 


Thl King return’d from out the wild, 
He bore but little game in hand ; 

The mother said, 1 They have taken the 
child 

To spill his blood and heal,the land/ 
The land is sick, the people diseased, 
And blight and famine on all the lea; 
The holy Gods, they must be appeased, 
So I pray you tell the truth to me. 
They have taken our son, 

They will have his life. 

Is he your dearest ? 

Or I, the wife?’ 


The King bent low, with hand on brow, 
He stay’d his arms upon his knee: 

‘ O wife, what use to answer now ? , 

For now the Priest has judged for me/| 
The King was shaken with holy fear; 
‘The Gods,’ he said, ‘would have 
chosen well; 

Vet both are near, and both are dear, 
And which the dearest I cannot tell 1' 
But the Priest was happy, 

His victim jfon: 

‘ We have his dearest, 

His only son 1' 


The rites prepared, the victim bared, 
The knife uprising toward the blow 
To the altar-stone she sprang alone, 

'Me, not my darling, no l’<a 
He caught her away with a sudden cry j, 
Suddenly from him brake his wile. 
And shrieking • /am his dealest, I— 

/ am his dearest I’ rush’d on the 
knife. 


WAGES—TH& HIGHER PANTHEISM*. 
_!___ 


And the Priest was happy, , 

Which was his nearest ? 

•O, Father Odin. 

Whrfwas his dearest? 

We give you a life. 

The Gods have answer’d; 

We give thlm the wife 1’ 


WAGES. 


Glory of warrior, glory of orator, glory of song, 

Paid with a voice flying by to be lost on an endless sea— 

Glory of Virtue, to figty, to struggle, to right the wrong— 

Nay, but she aim’d not at%lory, no lover of glory she : 

Give her the glory of going on, and still to be. • , 

The wages of sin is death : if the wages of Virtue be dust, 

Would she have heart to endure for the life of the worm and the fly ? 
She desires no isles of the blest, no quiet seats of the just, 

To rest in a golden grove, or to bask in a summer sky: 

Give her the wages of going on, and not to die. 


THE HIGHER PANTHEISM. 

The sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the hills and the plains— 
Are not these, O Soul, the Vision of Him who reigns ? 

‘ v 

Is not the Vision He? tho* He be not that which He seems? * 
Dreams are true while they last, and do we not live in dreams ? 

Earth, these solid stars, this weight of body and limb, 

Are they not sign and symbol of thy division from Him? 

* 

Dark is the world to thee: thyself art the reason why; 

For is He not all but that which has power to feel • I am I*? 

* ’ • 

Glory about thee, without thee ;*ard thou fulflllest thy doom 
Making HinFbroken gleams, and a stifled splendour and gloom. 

Speak to Him thou for He hears, and Spirit with Spirit can meet- 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet 

God fs law, say the wise; O Soul, and let us rejoice, 

' For if He thunder by law the thunder is yet His voice. 

Law is God, say some : no God at all, says the ford : 

For all we have power to see is a straight staff bent in a pool; 

• * 

And the ear of man cannot'hear, and the eye of man cannot see : 
Mi if we could see and hear, this Vision—were it not He ? 


* 4 ° 


TBS VOICE AifD TBS PBAlt—A' DSDICA TIOB. 


• • * 

THEfvOICE AND TIfE °PEAK. 

i. r 

The voice and the Peak 
Far over summit and lawn, 

The lone glow and long roar 

Green-rushing from the rosy thrones of 
a dawn I 

II. 

All night have I heard the voice 
Rave over th^j rocky bar,. 

But thou wert silent in heaven, 

Above thee glided the star. 

hi. 

Hast thou no voic^, O Peak, 

That standest high above all ? 

• I am the voice of the Peak, 

Icroar and rave for I fall. 

* IV. 

‘A thousand voices go 
Th North, $outh, East, and West; 

They leave the heights and ore troubled, 

> And moon afid sink to their rest. 

' * 

v. 

'The fields are fair beside them. 

The chestnut towers in his bloom ; 

But they—they feel the desi^p of the deep— 
Pill, and follow their doom. 

VI. 

‘The deep has power on the height. 

And the height has power on the deep; 

They are raised for ever and ever, 

And sink again into sleep.’ 

VII. 

Not raised for ever and ever. 

But when their cycle is o’er, 

The valley, the voice, the peak, the star 
Pass, and are found ho more. 

VIII. 

The Peak is high and flush’d 
* At Us highest with sunrise fire ; 

The Peak la Ugh, and the stars are high. 
And the tbwight of a man is higher. 


« IX. 

A deep below the deep, 

And a height beyond the height 1 
Out hearing is not hearing, 

And our seeing is not sight 

x. 

The voice and the Peak 
Far into heaven withdrawn. 

The Jone glow and long roar 

Green-rushing from the rosy thron 
of dawn I 


Flower : n the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

I hold you here, root and all, in my ham 
Little flower—but if I could understam 
What you are, root and all, and all 
all, 

I should know 'what God and man is. 


A DEDICATION. 

*• 

Dear, near and true—no truer Tim 
himself 

Can prove you, tho’ he make you evei 
more 

Dearer and nearer, as the rapid of life 

Shoots to the fall—take this and prfl 
that he 

Who wrote it, honouring your sweet fait 
in him, 

May trust himself; and after praise am 
scorn. 

As one who feels the immeasurabl 
world, 

Attain the wise indifference of the wise ; 

And after Autumn post—if left to pass 

His autumn into seeming-leafless days— 

Draw toward the long frost and longer 
light, 

Wearing his wisdom lightly* 'ike th 
fruit 

Which in our winter woodlqpd looks 
y flower. 1 

- 1 Th* fruit ef tin Sfiadle^TM y gu — j m n 



■ BQ&DKMA. 



EXPERIMENTS, 


BOADICEA. 

Whim about the shore of Mona those Neronian legionaries 
Burnt and broke the grove and altar of the Druid and Druidess,' 

Far in the East Boadic&, standing loftily charioted, 

Mad and maddening all that heard her in her fierce volubility, 

Girt by half the tribes of Britain, near the colony CAmulodune, 

Yell’d and shriek’d between her daughters o’er a wild confederacy, 

• • 

• They that scorn the tribes and call us Britain’s barbarous 
Did they hear me, would they listen, did they pity me supplicating ? 

Shall I heed them in they anguish ? shall I brook to be supplicated ? 

Hear Icenian, Catieuchlanian, hear Coritanian, Trinobant 1 
Must their ever-ravening eagle's beak and talon annihilate us ? 

Tear the noble heart of Britain, leave it gorily quivering? 

Bark an answer, Britain’s raven I bark and blacken innumerable, 

Blacken round the Roman carrion, make the carcase a skeleton, 

Kite and kestrel, wolf and wolf kin, from the wilderness, wallow in It, 

Till the face of Bel be brighten’d, Taranis be propitiated, 

Lo their colony half-defended ! lo their colony, Cimulodune I 
There the horde of Roman robbers mock at a barbarous adversary. 

There the hive of Roman liars worship an emperor-idiot. , 

Such is Rome, and this her deity : hear it, Spirit of Cissivclaun I . 

‘ Hear it, Gods ! the Gods have heard it, O Icenian, O Coritanian I i 
Doubt not ye the Gods have answer'd, Catieuchlanian, Trinobant. 

These have told us all their anger in miraculous utterances, 

Thunder, a flying fire in heaven, a murmur heard aerially, 

Phantom sound of blows descending, moan of an enemy massacred, 
Phantom wail of women and children, multitudinous agonies. 

Bloodily flow’d the Tamesa rolling phantom bodies of horses and men j 
Then a phantom colony smoulder’^ on the refluent estuary; 

Lastly yonder jester-even, suddenly giddily tottering— 

There was one who watch’d and told me—down their statue of Victory fclL 
Lo their precious Roman bantling, lo the colony Camulodunc, 

Shall we teach it a Roman Jesson ? shall we care to be pitiful ? 

Shall we deal with it as an infant ? shall we dandle it amorously t 

‘ Hear Icenian, Catieuchlanian, bear Coritanian, Trinobant 1 
While I roved about the forest, long and bitterly meditating, 

Thgp I heard them in the darkness, at the mystical ceremony, 

Loosely robed jn flying raiment, sang the terrible prophetesses, 

"Fear not, isle of blowing woodland, isle of silvery parapets 1 
i~o * t " e Roman eagle shadow thee, tho' the gathering enemy narrow thee, 
Thou shall wax and he shall dwindle, thou shall be the mighty one yet 1 
Thrift the liberty, thine the glory, thine the deeds to be celebrated, 
r 


* 4 * 


BOADICEA. 


Thine the myriad-rollirg ocean, light and shadow illimitable, 

Thine the lands of Fasting summer, many-bldssoming Paradises, 

Thine the North and thine the South and thine the battle-thunder of God, 1 ^ 
So they chanted: how shall Britain light upon auguries happier ? 

So they chanted in the darkness, and* there cometh a victory now. 

• Hear Icenian, Catieuchlanian, hear Coritanian, Trinobant 1 
Me the wife of rich Prasutagus, me the lover of liberty, 

Me they seized and me they tortured, me they lash’d and humiliated, 

Me the sport of ribald Veterans, mine of ruffian violators 1 
See they sit, they hide their faces, misprable in ignominy 1 
Wherefore in me bums an anger, not by blood to be satiated. 

Lo thtf palaces and the temple, lo the colony CAmulodune 1 
There they ruled, and thence they wasted all the flourishing territory, 
Thither at their will they haled the yellow-ringleted Britoness— 

" loodily, bloodily fall the battle-axe, unexhausted, inexorable, 
iiout Icenian, Catieuchlanian, shout Coritanian, Trinobant, 
ill the victim hear within and yearn to hurry precipitously 
ike the leaf in a roaring whirlwind, like the smoke in a hurricane whirl’t 
o the colony, there they rioted in the city of Cunobeline ! 
here they drank in cups of emerald, there at tables of ebony lay, 

;olling on their purple couches in their tender effeminacy. 

'here they dwelt and there they rioted ; there—there—they dwell no mo 
iurst the gates, and burn the palaces, break the works of the statuary, 

'ake the hoary Roman head and shatter it, hold it abominable, 
lut the Roman boy to pieces in his lust and voluptuousness, 

•ash the maiden into swooning, me they lash'd and humiliated, 

;hop the breasts from off the mother, dash the brains of the little one oul 
Jp my Britons, on my chariot, on my chargers, trample them under us.' 

So the Queen Boadicea, standing loftily charioted, 
irandishing in her hand a dart and rolling glances lioness-like, 
fell’d and shriek’d between her daughters in her fierce volubility. 

Till her people all around the royal chariot agitated, 

dadly dash’d the darts together, writhing barbarous lineaments, 

Hade the noise of frosty woodlands, when they shiver in January, 

Roar’d as when the roaring breakers boom and blanc' on the precipices, 
fell’d as when the winds of winter tear an oak on a promontory. 

5o the silent colony hearing her tumultuous adversaries 

Clash the darts and on the buckler beat with rapid unanimous hand, 

Thought on all her evil tyrannies, all her pitiless avarice, ■ 

Till she felt the heart within her fall and flutter tremulously, - 
Then her pulses at the clamouring of her enemy fainted away. 

Out of evil evil flourishes, out of tyranny tyranny buds. 

Ran the land with Roman slaughter, multitudinous agonies. **■' 

Perish’d many a maid and matron, many a valorous legionary, ( 

Fell the colony, city, and citadel, London, Verulam, CAmulodune. 



lit QUANTITY—TRANSLATION OF THE ILIAD, *43 

in Quantity* • 

ON TRANSLATIONS OF HOMER* 

Hexameters and Pentameters. 

These lame hexameters the strong-wing’d music of Homer I 
No—but a most burlesque barbarous experiment. 

When was a harsher sound ever heard, ye Muses, in England? 

When did a frog coarser croak upon our Helicon ? 

Hexameters no worse than daring Germany gave us, 

Barbarous experiment? barbarous hexameters. 


MILTON. 

Alcaics. t 

MIGHTY-mouth’d inventor of har¬ 
monies, 

skill’d to sing of Time or Eternity, 
God-gifted organ-voice of England, 
Milton, a name to resound for ages; 
hose Titan angels, Gabriel, Abdiel, 
arr'dfromjehovah’sgorgeous armouries, 
Tower, as the deep-domed empyrean 
Rings to the roar of an angel onset— 
: rather all that bowery loneliness, 
te brooks of Eden mazily murmuring, 
And bloom profuse and cedar arches 
Charm, as a wanderer out in ocean, 
lere some refulgent sunset of India 
earns o’er a rich ambrosial ocean isle, 
And crimson-hued the stately palm- 
woods 

Whisper in odorous heights of even. 
Hcndecasyllabics. 

fOU chorus of indohnt reviewers, 
sponsible, indolent reviewers, 

>k, I come to the test, a tiny poem 
composed in a metre of Catullus, 
in quantity, careful of my motion, 
e the skatef on ice that hardly bears 
him, 

t I fall unawares before the people, 
king laughter in indolent reviewers, 
aid I flounder awhile without a tumble 
0 ’ this metrification of Catullus, 
y should* speak to me not without a 
welcome, 


All that chorus of indolent reviewers. 

Hard, hard, hard is it, only not to tumble, 

So fantastical is the dainty metre. 

Wherefore slight me not wholly, nor 
believe me 

Too presumptuous, indolent reviewers. 

O blatant Magazines, regard me rathe*— 

Since I blush to belaud myself a mo¬ 
ment— 

As some rare little rose, a piece of inmost 

Horticultural art, or half coquette-like 

Maiden, not to be greeted unbcnignly, 

SPECIMEN OF A TRANSLA¬ 
TION OF THE ILIAD IN 
BLANK VERSE. 

So Hector spake ; the Trojans roar'd 
applause; 

Then loosed their sweating horses from 
a the yoke, 

And each beside his chariot bound his 
own; 

And oxen from the city, and goodly sheep 

In haste they drove, and honey-hearted 
wine 

And bread from out the houses brought, 
and heap'd . 

Their firewood, and the winds from off 
the plain 

Roll'd the rich vapour far into the heaven. 

And these all night upon the bridge 1 of 
war 

Sat glorying; many a fue before them 
blazed : 


1 Or, ridgt. 





tub window: 


A* when in heaven the state shout the 
moon 

Look beautiful, whet) all the winds are 
laid, 

And every height comes out, and jutting 
peak 

And valley, and the immeasurable heavens 

Break open to their highest, and all the 
stars 

Shine, and the Shepherd gladdens in his 
*he*rt: 


Sq many a fire between the ships and 
stream 

Of Xanthus blazed before the towers oft 
Troy, 

A<khousand on the plain; and dose by 
each 

Sat fifty in the blaze of burning fire; 

And eating hoary grain and pulse the 
steeds, 

Fixt by their cars, waited the golden I 
dawn. Iliad vin. 543-561. 


THE WINDOW; 1 

t 

OR, THE SONG OF THE WRENS. 

Foua yean ago Mr. Sullivan requested me to write a little song-cycle, German fashion, for him to 
exercise his art upon. He had been very successful in setting such old songs as ‘ Orpheus with his 
lute,' and 1 drest up for him, partly in the old style, a puppet, whose almost only merit is, perhaps, 
that It can dance to Mr. Sullivan's instrument. I am sorry that my four-year-old puppet should 
have to dance at all in the dark shadow of these days; but the music is now completed, and I tun 
hound by my promise. 

Dutmhtr , 1870. A. Tkhnysoh. j 

THE WINDOW. 


ON THE HILL. 

The lights and shadows fly 1 
Yonder it brightens and darkens down 
on the plain. 

£ jewel, a jewel dear to a lover’s eye I 
Oh is it the brook, or a pool, or her 
window pane. 

When the winds are up In the 
morning ? * 

Clouds that arc racing above, 
tad winds and lights and shadows that 
cannot be still, 

All running on one way to the home 
of my love, 

Ifou are nil running.on, and I stand on 
the slope of the hill, 

And the winds arc up in themomingl 

Follow, follow the chase I 
tad my thoughts arc as quick and as 
quick, ever on, on, on. 

0 lights, are yon flying over her sweet 
littk face? 


And my heart is there before you art I 
come, and gone, j 

When the winds are up in the] 
morning I / 

Follow them down the slope I 1 
And I follow them down to the windciw- 
pane of my dear, l 

And it brightens and darkens ad 
* brightens like my hope, I 

And it darkens and-brightens and darken 
like my fear, 

And the winds are up in thi 
morning. 

AT THE WINDOW. 

Vine, vine and eglantine, 

Clasp her window, trail anibtwine I 
Rose, rose and clematis, 

Trail and twine and clasp and kiss, 
Kiss, kiss; and make her'a bower 
All of flowers, and drop me a flower, 
Drop me a flower. * 


tmt WINDOW. 


Vine, vine and eglantine, • 

Cannot a flower, a flower, be mine ? 
Rose, race and clematis, 

Drop me a flower, a flower, to kis$| 
Kiss, kiss—and out of her bower 
All of flowers, a flower, a flower, 
Dropt, a flower. 

GONE. 

—till the end of the year, 
lone, and the light gone with her, and 
left me in shadow here t 
Gone—flitted away, 

Taken the stars from the nights and the 
sun from the day 1 

Jone, and a cloud in my heart, and a 
storm in the air! 

Flown to the east or the west, flitted I 
know not where 1 

Down in the south is a flash and a groan: 
she is there 1 she is there ! 

WINTER. 

The frost is here, 

And fuel is dear, 

And woods are sear, 

And fires bum clear, 

E frost is here 

has bitten the heel of the going year, 
i frost, bite I 

fou roll up away from the light 
the blue wood-louse, and the plump 
dormouse, * 

Ud the bees are stilftl, and the flies are 
kill’d, 

ind you bite far into the heart of the 
house, 

kit not into mine. 

Ste, frost, bite I 
J* woods are all the searer, 
ne fuel u all the dearer, 
ke fires are all the clearer, 

•J *pring W all the nearer, 

00 bitten into the heart of the 
eanh, 

at not lie mfci* ! 


• Sntm. - v ' 

Birds* love and birds’ tong 
Flying here and there, 

Birds’ song and birds’ love, 

And you with gold for hair 1 
Birds’ song and birds’ love, 

Passing with the weather, 

Men’s song and men’s love, 

To love once and for ever. 

Men’s love and birds’ love, 

And womeh’s love anch men’s I 
And you my wren with a crown of gold, 
You my queen of the wrens I 
You the queen of the wrens— 

We’ll be birds of a feather, 

I’ll be King of the Queen of the wrens, 
And all in a nest together. 

THR LETTER, * 

Where is another sweet os my sweet, 
Fine of the fine, and shy of the shy? 
Fine little hands, fine little feet— 

Dewy blue eye. 

Shall I write to her ? shall I go? 

Ask her to marry me by and by ? 
Somebody said that she’d say no j 
Somebody knows that she'll say ay I 

Ay or no, if ask'd to her face ? 

Ay or no, from shy of the shy ? 

(Jo, little letter, apace, apace, 

Fly; 

Fig to the light in the valley below— 

Tell my wish to her dewy blue eye r 
Somebody said that she’d say no | 
Somebody knowa that she’ll say ay I 


NO ANSWER. 

The mist and the rain, the mist and the 
rain I 

Is it ay or no? is it ay or no? 

And never a glimpse of her window pane I 

And I may die but the gnus will grow. 
And the gTass will grow when I am gone. 
And the wet west wind and the World 
will go on. 

Ay is the tong of the wedded spheres, 

No is trouble and deed sad storm, 


TBS WINDOW. 


M 

Ay is life for a hundred years, 6 
No will puafa me down to the worm, 
And when I am thersand dead and gone, 

. The wet west wind and the world will 
go on. 

The wind and the wet, the wind and the 
wet I 

• Wet west wind how you blow, you 
blow! 

And ngver a line from my lady yet 1 
Is it ay or no? is it ay or no? 

Blow then, blow, and when I am gone, 
The wet west wind and the world may 
go on. 

NO ANSWER. 

Winds are loud and you are dumb, 

Take my love, for love will come, 
love will come but once a life. 

Winds are loud and winds will pass ! 
Spring is here with leaf and grass: 

Take my love and be my wife. 
After-loves of maids and men 
Are but dainties drest again: 

Love me now, you’ll love me then : 

’ Love can love but once a life. 

THE ANSWER. 

Two little hands that meet, 

CLspt on her seal, my sweet 1 
Must I take you and break you, 

Two little hands that meet ? 

I must take you, and break you, 

And loving hands must part— 

Take, take—break, break— 

Break—you may break my heart. 

Faint heart never won— 

Break, break, and all's done. 

AY. 

Be merry, all birds, to-day, 

Be merry on earth as you never were 
merry before, 

Be merry in heaven, O larks, and faraway, 
And merry for ever and ever, and one 
day more. 

Why? 

For it's easy to find a rhyme. t 


Laok, look, how he flits, ■ 

The fire-crown’d king of die wren 
from out of the pine 1 
Look how they tumble the blossom, th 
mad little tits I 

'Cuck-ool Cuck-ooi’ was era a Ms 
so fine? 

Why? 

For it’s easy to find a rhyme. 

O merry the linnet and dove, 

And swallow and sparrow and throstle 
and have your desire 1 
O merry my heart, you have gotten tlx 
wings of love, 

And flit like the king of the wrens wifi 
a crown of fire. 

Why? 

For it's ay ay, ay ay. 

WHEN. 

Sun comes, moon comes, 

Time slips away. 

Sun sets, moon sets, 

Love, fix a day. 

‘ A year hence, a year hence.' 

‘ We shall both be gray.’ 

■ A month hence, a month hence. 

' Far, far away.’ 

1 A week hence, a week hence.’ 

‘ Ah, the long delay. ’ 

‘ Wait a little, wait a little, 

You shall fix a day.’ 

‘ To-morrow,Jove, to-morrow. 

And that’s an age away.’ 

Blaze upon her window, sun. 

And honour all the day. 

MARRIAGE MORNING. 

Light, so low upon earth, 

You send a flash to the sun. 

Here is the golden dose oftbve, 

All my wooing is done. 

Oh, the woods and the myadows, 

Woods when ire hid from the w 
Stiles where we stay'd to fee Mad, 

| Meadows in which we met I 



MtmtomM: 



_ht, so low in the vale • 

Yob flab and lighten s&r, 

>; this if the golden morning of love, 
And fan Me hie morning star. 

-«h, I am coming, I come, * 

By meadow and stile and wood, 
lighten into my eyes and my heart, 
Into my heart and my blood 1 


Heart, afe ypu gnat encngjb . 

For a love that never tires? 

0 heart, are you myat enough for Ion? 

I have heard of thorns and briers. ' ; 
Over the thorns and briers, 

Over the meadows and stiles, 

Over the world to the end of it 
Flash for a million miles. 


IN MEMORIAM A. H. H. 

OBIIT MDCCCXXXIJI. 


t 

nONO Son of God, immortal Jbove, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy 
face. 

By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 
elieving where we cannot prove; 

hine are these orbs of light and shade; 
Thou madest Life in man and brute; 
Thou madest Death; and lo, thy foot 
i on the skull which thou hast made. 

hou wilt not leave us in the dust: 

Thou madest man, he knows not 
1 why, 

■ He thinks he was not made to die ; 
nd thou hast made him : thou art just. 

hou seemest human and divine, 

The highest, holiest manhood, thou: 

, Our wills are ours, we know not 
how; 

h>r wills are ours, to make them thine. • 

r little systems haw their day; 

They have their day and cease to he: 
They are but brbken lights of thee, 
d thou, O Lord, art more than they. 

i have but fcith: we cannot know ; 
For knowledge is of things we see; 
And vet we trust it comes from thee, 
earn in darkness > let it grow. 

knowledge grow from more to more, 
But aore of reverence in us dwell ; 
That gind end soul, according well, 
r make ooe music as before. 


But vaster. We are fools and slight | 
We mock thee when we do not fear t 
But help thy foolish ones to bear | 
Help thy vain worlds to bear thy light. 

Forgive what seem'd my sin in me j • 
What seem'd my worth since I 
began j 

For merit lives from man to man, 
And not from man, 0 Lord, to thee. 

Forgive my grief for one removed, 

Thy creature, whom I found so feir. 
I trust he lives in thee, and there 
I find him worthier to be loved. 

Forgive these wild and wandering cries, 
Confusions of a watted youth; * 
Forgive them where they fail In truth, 
And in thy wisdom make me wise. 

( <»♦*■ 
l. 

I hei.p it truth, with him who lings 
To one clear harp in diven tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 

But who shall so forecast the years 
And find in loss a gain to match? 
Or reach a hand thro’ time to catch 
The far-off interest of tears ? 

Let Love clasp Grieflest both bedtown’d. 
Let darkness keep her raven floes i 
Ah, sweeter to be drunk wit|t loss, 
To dance with death, to bast the ground. 



MMSMOXIAM 


m 


Thu that ths victor Hourssah&ild scorn 
The long remit of love, and boast, 

* Behold the mu that loved and lost, 
Bat all he was is overworn.’ 

it. 

Old Yew, which graspest at the stones 
That name the under-lying dead, 
Thy fibres net the dreamless head, 
Thy roots are wrapt about the bones, 
o 

The seasons bring the flotyer again, 

And bring the firstling to the flock ; 
And in the dusk of thee, the clock 
Beats out the little lives of men. 

0 not for thee the glow, the bloom, 

Who changest not in any gale, 

Nor branding summer suns avail 
To touch thy thousand years of gloom: 

And gazing on thee, sullen tree, 

Sick for thy stubborn hardihood, 

I seem to fail from out my blood 
And grow incorporate into thee. 

in. 

0 Sorrow, cruel fellowship, 

0 Priestess in the vaults of Death, 
O sweet and bitter In a breath, 
What whispers from thy lying lip? 

‘The stars,' she whispers, 'blindly run; 
A web Is wov’n across the sky -, 
From out wute places comes a cry, 
And murmurs from the dying sun; 

‘ And all the phantom, Nature, stands— 
With all the music in her tone, 

A hollow echo of my own,— 

A hollow form with empty hands.' 

And shall I take a thing so blind, 
Embrace her as my natural good ; 
Or crush her, like a vice of blood, 
Upon the threshold of the mind ? 

IV. 

To Sleep I give my power s away; 

My will la bondsman to the dark; 

I sit within a hdmlesa bark, 

And with my heart 1 mass and say i 


Oheart, how fares it with thee now, 
That thou should’st fail from th 
desire. 

Who scarcely darest to inquire, 
'What is it makes me beat so low?’ 

Something it is which thou hast lost, 
Some pleasure from thine earlyyears 
Break, thou deep vase of chitlin) 
tears, 

Thj)t grief hath shaken into frost I 

Such clouds of nameless trouble cross 
All night below the darken'd eyes; 
With morning wakes the will, and 
gries, / 

* Thou shall not be the fool of loss.’ 

v. 

I sometimes hold it half a sin 

To put in words the grief I feel; 
For words, like Nature, half reveal 
And half conceal the Soul within. 

But, for the unquiet heart and brain, 

A use in measured language lies; 
The sad mechanic exercise, 

Like dull narcotics, numbing pain. 

In words, like weeds, I'll wrap me o'er,^ 
Like coarsest clothes against the 
cold: 1 

But that large grief which these 
enfold 

Is given in outline and no more. 

J'- 

One writes, that ' Other friends remain,' 
That' Lou is common to the race'— 
And common is the commonplace, 
And vacant chaff well meant for grain. 

That Ion Is common would not make 
My own less hitter, rather more: 
Too common 1 Never morning wore 
To evening, but some heart did break. 

O father, wheresoe'er thou by, 

Who pledges! now thy gallant ion j 
A shot, ere half thy draught be dooe. 
Hath stal'd the Ufa that but from time. 



maauMMAM. 


'“Km, praying God will rave • 
Thy tsilor, — while thy bead is 
f bow’d. 

Hit baavy-abolted hammock-shrogd 
|ops in bis vast and wandering grave. 

e know no more than I who wrought 
At that last hour to please him well; 
m Who muted on all I had to tell, 
Kind something written, something 
F thought; • 

■xpeeting still his advent home | 

' And ever met him on his way 
With wishes, thinking, ‘ here to-day,’ 
fe ‘here to-morrow will he con*.’ 

> somewhere, meek, unconscious dove, 
That sittest ranging golden hair; 
And glad to find thyself so fair, 

'oor child, that waitest for thy lore! 

’os now her lather's chimney glows 
In expectation of a guest; 

And thinking ‘ this will please him 
best,’ 

he takes a riband or a rose; 

For he will see them on to-night; 

And with the thought he^ colour 
bums; 

And, having left the glass, she turns 
Once more to set a ringlet right; 

And, even when she turn’d, the curse 
Had fallen, and her future Lord 
Was drown’d in passing thro’ th^ 
ford, * 

Or kill’d In foiling from his horse. 

3 what to her shall be the end ? 

And what to me remains of good ? 
To her, perpetual maidenhood, 
tnd unto me no second friend. 


A hand Aafoett be clasp’d no mom— 
Behold me, for I cannot sleep, 

And like a guilty thing I oeep 
At earliest morning to the door. 

He is not hete; but for aunty 
The noise of life begins again, 

And ghastly thro’ the drixallng rain 
On the bold street breaks the blank dey. a 


A happy love* who has cproe 

To look on her that loves him well, 
Who 'lights and rings the gateway 
bell, 

And learns her gone and for from home; 

He saddens, all the magic light 

Dies off at once from bower and hall. 
And all the place Is dark, and q)l 

The chambers emptied of delight; 

So find I every pleasant spot 

In which we two were wont to meet, 
The field, the chamber and the street, 

For all is dark where thou art not. 

Yet as that other, wandering there 
In those deserted walks, may find 
A flower beat with rain and wind, 

Which once she foster'd up with care; 

So teems it in my deep regret, • 

O my forsaken heart, with tbee 
And this poor flower of poesy 

WJich little cared for fodcf not yet. 

But since it pleased a vanish’d eye, 

I go to plant it on hia tomb, 

That if it can it there may bloom, 

Or dying, there at least may die. 


Fair ship, that from the Italian shore 
Ssilesl the.pltcid ocean-plaint 


VII. 

karir bouse, by which once more I stand 
Here in the long unlovely street, 
Doora, where my heart was used to 
be* 

to quickly, waiting for a band, 


With my lost Arthur's loved remain!, 
Spread thy full wings, and waft him o’er. 

So drew him home to those that mount 
Io vain; a favourable speed 
Ruffle thy mirror'd mail, and lead 
i nro prosporoos docks us aoty orn. 




IN MEMORIAM. 
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All night no ruder air perplex ' 

Thy sliding keel, till Phosphor, bright 
As our pure love, thro’ early light 
Shall glimmer on the dewy decks. 

Sphere all your lights around, above; 
Sleep, gentle heavens, before the 
prow; 

Sleep, gentle winds, as he sleeps now, ■ 
My friend, the brother of my love ; 

My Arthur, whom I shall not see 
Till all my widow’d race be run; 
Dear as the mother to the son, 

More than my brothers are to me. 

X. 

I hear the noise about thy keel; 

I hear the bell struck in the night: 

I see the cabin-window bright; 

I s(e the sailor at the wheel. 

Thou bring’st the sailor to his wife, 

And traveil’d men from foreign lands; 
And letters unto trembling hands ; 
And, thy dark freight, a vanish’d life. 

So bring him : we have idle dreams: 

This look of quiet flatters thus 
Our home-bred fancies : O to us. 
The fools of habit, sweeter seems 

To rest beneath the clover sod, 

r That takes thesunshineand the rains, 
Or where the kneeling hamlet drains 
The chalice of the grapes of God ; 

Than if with thee the roaring wells * 
Should gulf him fathom-deep in brine; 
And hands so often clasp’d in mine. 
Should toss with tangle and with shells. 

XI. 

Calm is the mom without a sound, 

Calm as to suit a calmer grief. 

And only thro’ the faded leaf 
The chestnut pattering to the ground: 

Calm and deep peace on this high wold, 
And on these dews that drench the 
furze, 

And all the silvery gossamers 
That twinkle into green and gold: 


Calm and still light on yon great plain 
That sweeps with all its autun 
bowers, 

Q 'And crowded farms and lessen!) 
towers, 

To mingle with the bounding main: 

Calm and deep peace in this wide air, 
These leaves that redden to the fa! 
And, in my heart, if calm at all, 

If any calm, a calm despair: 

Calm on the seas, and silver sleep, 

And waves that sway themselves i 
rest, 

And dead calm in that noble hpead 
Which heaves but with the heaving deej 

XII. 

I.o, as a dove when up she springs 
To Irear thro’ Heaven a tale of wo< 
Some dolorous message knit below 
The wild pulsation of her wings; 

Like her I go; I cannot stay; 

I leave this mortal ark behind, 

A weight of nerves without a mind 
And leave the cliffs, and haste away 

O’er ocean-mirrors rounded large, 

And reach the glow of southern skies 
And see the sails at distance rise, 
And linger weeping on the marge, 

And saying ; 1 Comes he thus, my friend 
Is this the end of all my care?’ 

And circle moaning in the air: 

‘ Is this the end ? Is this the end ?’ 

And forward dart again, and play 
About the prow, and lack return 
To where the body sits, and learn 
That I have been an hour hway. 

XIII. 

Tears of the widower, when he sees 
A late-lost form that sleep reveals, 
And moves his doubtful arms, and 
feels 

Her place is empty, fall like these; 
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[ weep a loss ** eTer Bew > • 

, void where heart on heart reposed; 
ad, where warm hands have prest 
and dosed, 

, till I be silent too. 

•h weep the comrade of my choice, 
An awfiil thought, a life remover), 
The human-hearted man I loved, 
lint, not a breathing voice. 

toe Time, and teach me, many yeail, 

I do not suffer in a dream ; 

’> For now so strange do these things 
» seem, * 

oe eyes have leisure for their t|ars ; 

' fancies time to rise on wing, 

And glance about the approaching 
sails, 

As tho’ they brought but merchants’ 
boles, 

d not the burthen that they bring, 
xtv. 


•s* 


• I xv. 

To-night the winds begin to rise 

Andtoar from ytmder dropping day t 
The last red leaf is whirl’d away. 
The rooks ore blown about the skies; 

The forest crack’d, the waters curl’d, 

The cattle huddled on the lea; 

And wildly dash’d on tower and tree 
The sunbeam strikes along the world: 

And but for fancies, which aver 

That all thy motions gently pass 
Athwart a plane of molten glass, 

I scarce could brook the strain and stir 

That makes the barren branches loud ; 
And but for fear it is not so, 

The wild unrest that lives in woe 
Would dote and pore on yonder cloudy 

That rises upward always higher, 

And onward dragsalabouringbreast, 
And topples round the dreary west, 
A looming bastion fringed with fire. 


one should bring me this report, 

That thou hadst touch’d the land 
to-day, 

And I went down unto the quay, 
d found thee lying in the port ; 

d standing, muffled round with woe, 
Should see thy passengers in rank 
Come stepping lightly down the 
plank, 

d beckoning unto those they know ; 

d if along with there should come 
The man I held as half-divine ; 
Should strike a sudden hand in mine, 
ml ask a thousand things of home; 

nd I should tell him all my pain, 

( And how my life had droop’d of late, 
Andjie should sorrow o’er my state 
And marvel what possess’d my brain ; 

And I percqived no touch of change, 

No hint of death in all his frame, 
But fqgnd him all in all the tame, 

1 should not feel it to be strange. 


XVI. 

What words are these have fall’n from me? 
Can calm despair and wild unrest 
He tenants of a single breast, 

Or sorrow such a changeling lie ? 

Or doth she only seem to take ® 
The touch of change in calm orstorm. 
But knows no more of transient form 
In her deep self, than some dead lake 

That holds the shadow of a lark 

lfung in the shadow of a heaven? 
Or has the shock, so harshly given. 
Confused me like the unhappy bark 

That strikes by night a craggy shelf, 

And staggers blindly ere she sink ? 
And stunn’d me from my power to 
think 

And all my knowledge of myself { 

And made me that delirious man 
Whose fancy fuses old and new, 
And flashes into false and true, 

And mingles all without a plan ? 
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xvn. o 

Thou contest, much yrept for: such a breeze 
Compell’d thy canvas, and my prayer 
Was as the whisper of an air 
To breathe thee over lonely seas. 

For I in spirit saw thee move 

Thro’ circles of the bounding sky, 
Week after week: the days go by: 
Come quick, thou bringest all I love. 

f 

Henceforth, wherever thou may’st roam, 
My blessing, like a line of light, 

Is on the waters day and night, 

And like a beacon guards thee home. 

So may whatever tempest mars 

Mid-ocean, spare thee, sacred bark ; 
And balmy drops in summer dark 
S|jde from the bosom of the stars. 

So kind an office hath been done, 

Such precious relics brought by thee; 
The dust of him I shall not see 
Till all my widow'd race be run. 

xvm. 

'Tis well; 'tis something; we may stand 
Where he in English earth is laid, 
And from his ashes may be made 
The violet of his native land. 

a 

Tis little; but it looks in truth 
As if the quiet bones were blest 
Among familiar names to rest 
And in the places of his youth. 

Come then, pure hands, and bear the head 
That sleepsor wears the mask of sleep, 
And come, whatever loves to weep, 
And hear the ritual of the dead. 

Ah yet, ev’n yet, if this might be, 

I, falling on his faithful heart, 
Would breathing thro’his lips impart 
The life that almost dies in me i 

That dies not, but endures with pain, 
And slowly forms the firmer mind. 
Treasuring the look it cannot find. 
The words that are not heard again. 


XIX. 

The Danube to the Severn gave 
The darken’d heart that beat 
• more j 

They laid him by the pleasant sho; 
And in the hearing of the wave. 

There twice a day the Severn fills t 
The salt sea-water passes by, 

And hushes half the babbling Wyt 
Afid makes a silence in the bills. 

The Wye is hush'd nor moved along, 
An# bush’d my deepest grief of al 
When fill’d with teats thtt cane 
fall, 

I brim with sorrow drowning song. 

The tide flows down, the wave again 
Is vocal in its wooded walls; 

My deeper anguish also falls, 

And I can speak a little then. 

XX. 

The lesser griefs that may be said, 

That breathe a thousand tend 
vows, 

Are but as servants in a house 
Where lies the master newly dead; 

Who speak their feeling as it is, 

And weep the fulness from tl 
mind: 

‘ It will be hard,’ they say, ‘ to fit 
Another service such as this.’ 

My lighter moodauue like to these, 

That out of words a comfort win; 
But there are other griefs within, 
And tears that at their fountain freeze; 

For by the hearth the children sit 

Cold in that atmosphere of Death, 
And scarce endure to drew th 
breath, 

Or like to noiseless phantoms flit t 

But open convene is there none, 

So much the vital spirit! sink 
To see the vacant chohyand think, 
■How good! bow kind I and belt gone. 
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xxi. • 

[ to him that rest* below, 

And, since the grasses round me wave, 
1 take the grasses of the grave, • 
make them pipes whereon to blow. 


t 


traveller hears me now and then. 
And sometimes harshly will he speak: 
' This fellow would make weakness 
weak, 

melt the waxen hearts of men.’ s 


Bother answers, ‘ Let him be. 

He loves to make parade of pain, 
k *That with his piping he may gain 
ie praise that comes to cons tansy.' 


third is wroth : ‘Is this an hour 
For private sorrow's barren song, 
When more and more the people 
throng 

te chairs and thrones of civil power ? 


l time to sicken and to swoon. 

When Science reaches forth her arms 
To feel from world to world, and 
charms 

x secret from the latest moon ?’ 


But wheretthe path we walk’d began 
To slantxhe fifth autumnal slope. 
As we descended following Hon, ; 
There sat the Shadow fear'd of ■"*" ; 

Who bfoke our (air companionship. 

And spread his mantle dark and 
cold, 

And wrapt thee formless in the (old, 
And dull'd the murmur on thy Up, 

And bore thee where I could not sea 
Nor follow, tho’ I walk in haate, 
And think, that somewhere in the 
waste 

The Shadow aits and waits for me. 
xxni. 

Now, sometimes in my sorrow shut, 

Or breaking into song by fits, 

Alone, alone, to where he sits, * 
The Shadow cloak’d from head to foot, 

Who keeps the keys of all the creeds, 

I wander, often falling lame, 

And looking back to whence I came, 
Or on to where the pathway leadsj 


bold, ye speak an idle thing i 
Ye never knew the sacred dust: ■ 

I do but sing because I must, 
d pipe but as the linnets sing: 

d one is glad j her note is gay, 

For now her little ones have ranged; 
And one is sad; her note is changed, 
auae her brood is stgj'n away. 

XXII. 

1 ^ w * 1 ‘ c * 1 we twain did go. 

Which led by tracts that pleased us 
well, a 

Thro’ four sweet years arose and fell, 
Bi flower to flower, from snow to snow: 

' we ^th singing cheer'd the way. 
And, crown’d with all the season 

w ta,t ’ I 

From April on to April went, 

from May to May: j 


And crying, How changed from where it 
ran 

Thro' lands where not a leaf was 
dumb; 

But all the lavish hills would hum* 
The murmur of a happy Pan : 

Whan each by turns was guide to each, 
And Fancy light from Fancy caught, 
And Thought leapt out to wed with 
Thought 

Ere Thought could wed itself with Speech j 

And all we met was fair and good. 

And all was good that Time could 
bring, 

And all the secret of the Spring 
Moved in the chambers of the blood; 

And many an old philosophy 

On Argive bright* divinely sang, 

And round us all the thicket etng 
To many a flute of Arcady. 
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xxiv. i 0 

And was the day ofmy delight 
As pore and perfect as I say ? 

The veiy source and fount of Day 
Is dash’d with wandering isles of night. 

If all was good and fair we met, 

This earth had been the Paradise 
It never look’d to human eyes 
Since our first Sun arose and set. 

Ct 

And is it that„the haze of grief 

Makes former gladness loom so 
great? 

The lowness of the present state, 
That sets the past in this relief? 

Or that the past will always win 
A glory from its being far; 

And orb into the perfect star 
We saw not, when we moved therein ? 

xxv. 

I know that this was Life,—the track 
Whereon with equal feet we fared ; 
And then, as now, the day prepared 
The daily burden for the back. 

But this it was that made me move 
As light as carrier-birds in air ; 

I loved the weight I had to bear, 
Because it needed help of I-ove: 

Nor could I weary, heart or limb, 

When mighty Love would cleave in 
twain 

The lading of a single pain, 

And part it, giving half to him. 

XXVI. 

Still onward winds the dreary way; 

I with it; for I tong to prove 
No lapse of moons can canker Love, 
Whatever fickle tongues may say. 

And If that eye which watches guilt 

And goodness, and hath power to 
see 

Within the green the moulder'd tree. 
And tower* fall’n as soon aa built— 


Qh, if indeed that eye foresee 
Or see (in Him is no before) 

In more of life true life no more 
And Love the indifference to be, 

Then might I find, ere yet the mom 
Breaks hither over Indian seas, 
That Shadow waiting with the 
keys, 

To shroud me from my proper scorn. 

XXVII. 

I envy not in any moods 

The captive void of noble rage, ii 
The linnet bom within the cage, 
That never knew the summer wyods: 

I envy not the beast that takes 
His license in the field of time, 
Unfetter’d by the sense of crime, 
To whom a conscience never wakes; 

Nor, what may count itself as blest, 

The heart that never plighted troth 
But stagnates in the weeds of sloth; 
Nor any want-begotten rest. 

I hold it true, whate’er befall; 

I feel it, when I sorrow most; 

’Tis better to have loved and los 
Than never to have loved at all 

xxvm. 

The time draws near the birth of Christ: 
The moon is hid; the night is still; 
The Chrislrms bells from hill to hill 
Answer each other in the mist. 

Four voices of four hamlets round, 

From far and near, on mead an„ 
moor, > 

Swell out and fail, as if a door 
Were shut between me and the sound: 

Each voice four changes on the wind. 
That now dilate, and now decrease, 
Peace and goodwill, goodwill and 
peace. 

Peace and goodwill, to all mankind. 
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war I dept and woke with pain,, 

1 I •!">«■* wish’d no more to wake, 
And that my hold on life would break 
F o<e I heard thou bells again: 

; they my troubled spirit rule, 

For they controll’d me when a boy; 
They bring me sorrow touch'd with 
* 1 °?* 

* merry merry bells of Yule. 

xxtx. * 

f such compelling cause to grieve 
As daily vexes household peace, 

* And chains regret to his decease, 
iw dare we keep our Christmaa-cve ; 

lich brings no more a welcome guest 
To enrich the threshold of the night 
With shower’d largess of delight 
dance and song and game and jest ? 

. go, and while the holly (roughs 
Enlwipe the cold baptismal font, 
Make one wreath more for Use and 
Wont, 

it guard the portals of the house ; 

sisters of a day gone by, 

Gray nurses, loving nothing new ; 
Why should they miss their yearly 
due 

Core their time ? They too will die. 
XXX. 

th trembling lingers did we weave 
The holly round the Christmas 
hearth; * 

A rainy cloud possess’d the earth, 
md sadly fell our Christmas-eve. 

it our old pastimes in the hall 

We gambwl’d, making vain pretence 
Of gladness, with an awful sease 
i one mute Shadow watching all. 

• 

se paused: the winds were in the beech: 

We heard them sweep the winter 
\ land; 

And in a circle hand-in-hand 
at silent, tSoking each at each. 


m 

Then echn-like our voices rang; 

We sung, tho’ every eye mi dim, 

A merry song ye sang with him 
East year: impetuously we sang i » 

We ceased: a gentler feeling crept 
Upon us: surely rest is meet: 

• They rest,’ we said, * their sleep i* 
sweet,’ 

And silence follow’d, and we wept. 

Our voices took a higher range; • 

Once mom we sang +' They do not 
die 

Nor lose their mortal sympathy, 

Nor change to us, although they change i 

• Rapt from the fickle and the frail 

With gather’d power, yet the same, 
l’ierccs the keen seraphic flame 
From orb to orb, from veil to veil.’ « 

Rise, happy mom, rise, holy mom, 

Draw forth the cheerful day from 
night: 

O Father, touch the east, and light 
The light that shone when Hope was 
born. 

XXXI. 

When Uazarus left his chamcl-cave, 

And home to Mary's house return^, 
Was this demanded—if he yearn’d 
To hear her weeping by his grave ? 

‘Wkcre wert thou, brother, those four 
days?' 

There lives no record of reply, 
Which telling what it is to die 
Had surely added praise to praise. 

From every house the neighbours met, 
The streets were fill’d with joyful 
sound, 

A solemn gladness even crown’d 
The purple brows of Olivet. 

Behold a man raised up by Christ I 
The rest remained! unreveal'd; 

He told it not | or something seal'd 
The lips of that Evangelist. 



«erUyet are homes of silent prayer, 

*• j*or other thought her mind admite 
Tint, he. wu dead, and there he sits, 
And he that brought him back is there. 

'Then one deep love doth supersede ■ 

All other, when her ardent gaze 
Roves from the living brother's face, 
And rests upon the Life indeed. 

All turtle thought, all curious fears. 
Borne down by gladness so complete, 
She bows, she bathes the Saviour’s 
feet 

With costly spikenard and with tears. 

Thrice blest whose lives are faithful 
prayers, 

Whose loves in higher love endure; 
< What souls possess themselves so 
pure, 

Or is there blessedness like theirs ? 


This round of green, this orb of flame, 
Fantastic beauty; Adi as badm 
In some wild net, when he worka^ 
Without a cons cie nce or an aim. 

O 

What then were God to such as I ? 

Twere hardly worth my while to 
choose 

Of things all mortal, or to use 
A little patience ere I die; 5 

'TVere best at once to sink to peace. 

Like birds the charming serpent 
draws, 

To drop head-foremost in the jaws J 

Of vacant darkness and to cease. ^ 

0 

XXXV. 

Yet if some voice that man could trust 
Should murmur from the narrow 
house, 

‘ The cheeks drop in; the body bows 
Man dies: nor is there hope in dust: ’ 


XXXIII. 

0 thou that after toil and storm 

Mayst seem to have reach’d a purer 
air, 

Whose faith has centre everywhere, 
Nor cares to fix itself to form, 

Lmtve thou thy sister when she prays, 
Her early Heaven, her happy views; 
Nor thou with shadow’d hint confuse 
A life that leads melodious days. 

Her faith thro' form is pure as thine,' 
Her hands are quicker unto good : 
Oh, sacred be the flesh and blood 
To which she links a troth divine I 

See thou, that countest reason ripe 
In holding by the law within, 

Thou fail not In a world of sin, 

And ev’n for want of such a type. 


Might I not say? ‘Yet even here, 

But for one hour, O Love, I strive. 
To keep so sweet a thing alive 
But I should turn mine ears and hear 

The moanings of the homeless sea, \ 
The sound of streams that swift or 
slow 

Draw down iEonian hills, and sow 
The dust of continents to be; 

And Love would answer with a sigh, 

‘ The sound of that forgetful shore 
Will changejay sweetness more and 
more, 

Half-dead to know that I shall die.’ 

O me, what profits it to put 

An idle case? If Djath were seen 
At first as Death, Love had not been. 
Or been in narrowest working shut, 


xxxiv. 

My own dim lift should teach me this, 
That life shall live for evermore, 
Ebt earth is darkness at the core, 
And dust and asbsa all that U) 


Mere fellowship of sluggish moods, 

Or in his coarsest Satyr-shape 
Had bruised the herb end crush’d 
tbs |TipQ| 

And bask'd end batten'd la the wood*. 
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ruths in manhood darkly join, 
>c>.-c«ted in our mystic frame, 
|pr« yield all blessing to the nam# 
Him that made them current coin; 

e Wisdom dealt with mortal powers, 
Where truth in closest words shall 
fail. 

When truth embodied in a tale 
nail enter in at lowly doors. * 

Ud so the Word had breath, and 
r wrought 

* With human hands the jreed of 
creeds 

In loveliness of perfect deeds,. 
tore strong than all poetic thought; 

thich he may read that binds the sheaf, 
Or builds the house, or digsthegrave, 

] And those wild eyes that watch the 
wave 

t roarings round the coral reef. 

XXXVII. 

rania speaks with darken’d brow : 
r * Thou prates! here where thou art 
, least ; 

' This faith has many a purer priest, 
And many an abler voice than thou. 

1 Go down beside thy native rill, 

On thy Parnassus set thy feet, 

And hear thy laurel whisper sweet 
About the ledges of the hill.* * 

And my Melpomene replies, 

A touch of shame upon her cheek; 

* I am not worthy ev"n to speak 
X thy prevailing mysteries; 

' For I am'but an earthly Muse, 

And owning but a little art 
To lg)l with song an aching heart, 
lad render human love bis dues; 

Ait brooding on the dear one dead, 

And all he said of things divine, 
(And dear to me as earned wine * 
rodjinglipsisallbeasid), , 

t 



• I murmtr’4 as I earn* along, 

Of comfort clasp'd in truth reveal'd; 
And loiter'd its the master’s field, 
And darken’d sanedtiat with song.' 

XXXVIII. 

With weary steps I loiter on, * 

Tho’ always under alter'd skies 
The purple from the distance dies, 
My prospect and horiton gone. 

• * 

No joy the blowing season gives, 

The herald melodies of spring, 

But in the songs I love to sing 
A doubtful gleam of solace lives. 

If any care for what is here 

Survive in spirits render’d free, 
Then are these songs I sing of thee 
Not all ungrateful to thine ear. • 

xxxtx. 

Old warder of these buried bones, 

And answering now my random 
stroke 

With fruitful cloud and living smoke, 
Dark yew, that grespest at the stones 

And dippest toward the dreamless head, 
To thee too comes the golden hour 
When flower is feeling after flovgr j 
But Sorrow—fist upon the dead, 

And darkening the dark graves of men,— 
• What whisper’d from her lying lips? 
Thy gloom is kindled at the tips, 
And passes into gloom again. 

XI.. 

Could we forget the widow’d hour 

And look on Spirits breathed away, 
As on a maiden in the day 
When first she wears her orange-flower t 

When crown’d with blessing sbe doth 
rise 

To take her latest leave of home, 
And hopes and light regrets that 
come . 

Make April of her tender eyes; 

i 
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And doubtful joyj the fathe^mflve, 

And tears are on the mother’s face, 
As parting with* long embrace 
She enters other realms of love; 

Her office there to rear, to teach, 
f Becoming as is meet and fit , 

> A lint among the days, to, knit 
a The generations each with each; 

And, doubtless, unto thee is given 
, X life that bears immortal fruit 
In those great offices that suit 
The full-grown energies of heaven. 

Ay me, the difference I discern I 
How often shall her old fireside 
Be cheer’d with tidings of the bride, 
How often she herself return, 

An(l tell them all they would have told. 
And bring her babe, and make her 
boast, 

Till even those that miss’d her most 
Shall count new things as dear as old: 

But thou and I have shaken hands, 

Till growing winters lay me low ; 
My paths are in the fields I know, 
And thine in undiscovcr’d lands. 


Y#t oft when sundown skirts the mi 
An inner trouble I behold, . 

A spectral doubt which make 
cold, 

T^at I shall be thy mate no more, 

Tho’ following with an upward mine 
The wonders that have com< 
thee, 

Thro’ all the secular to-be, 

Bu^ evermore a life behind. 

xur. . 

I vex my heart with fancies dim'll 
He^still outstript me in thc*^^ 
It was but unity of plr/js ' f 
That made me dream I rank’d v'lth hi 

And so may Place retain us still, 

And he the much-beloved again, 

A lord of large experience, train 
To riper growth the mind and will: 

And what delights can equal those 
That stir the spirit’s inner deeps, 

. When one that loves hn> knows no 

r “t» w 

A truth from one that L, • and kt. 


XLI. 

Thy spirit ere our fatal loss 

Did ever rise from high to higher; 
As mounts the heavenward altar-tire, 
As flies the lighter thro’ the gross. 


xuu. 

If Sleep and Death be truly one. 

And'every spirit's folded bloom 
Thro’ all its intervital gloom 
*n some long trance should slumber on 


But thou art turn’d to something strange, 
And 1 have lost the links that bound 
Thy changes; here upon the ground, 
No more partaker of thy change. 

Deep folly ! yet that this could be— 
That I could wing my will with 
might 

To leap the grades of life and light. 
And flash at once, my friend, to thee. 

For tho’ my nature rarely yields 

To that vague fear implied in death; 
Nor shudders at the gulfs beneath, 

The bowlings from forgotten fields; 

* 


5. Unconscious of the sliding hour, 

Bai;e of the body, might it last, 
And silent traces of the past 
Be all the colour of the flower: 

So then were nothing lost to man; 

So that still garden of the souls 
In many a figured leaf eflroUs 
The total world since life began ; 

And love will last as pure and wholes 
As when be loved me here in 
Time, 

, And at the spiritual prime 
Rewaken’ with the dawning souk 
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*xuv. • 

nr fares it with the happy dead ? 

For here the man is more and more; 
But he forgets the days before • 
d shat the doorways of his head. 

1 * 

The days have vanish’d, tone and tint, 
And yet perhaps the hoardingsen.ee 
Gives out at times (he knows not 
whence) 

A little flash) a mystic hint; * 

And in the long harmonious years 
. IL/If Death so taste Lethean springs), 
(May some dim touch of earthly 
things • 

pjse thee ranging with thy peers. 

ch a dreamy touch should fall, 

O turn thee round, resolve the doubt; 
■ My guardian angel will speak out 
[that high place, and tell thee all * 


J baby new to earth and sky, 

What time his tender palm is pcest 
Against the circle of the breast, 
never thought that ' this is I: ’ 

as he grows he gathers much, 

And learns the use of ‘ I,’and ‘ me,' 
j And finds 1 1 am not what I see, 

And other than the things I touch.' 

So rounds he to a separate mind 

From whence clear memory may ( 
begin, ' 

As thro’ the framtAhat binds him in 
His isolation grows defined. 

This use may lie in blood and breath, 
Which else were fruitless of their due, 
Had man^to learn himself anew 
Beyond tbogsecond birth of Death. 

, • XLVt. 

We ranging down this lower track. 

The path we came by, thorn and 
flower, 

Is shadow’d by the growing hour, * 
Lest mb should fail in looking back. 


So be it :*d^ye no dude can last 

In that deep dawn behind the tomb, 
But clear ftomfnaige to marge shall 
bloom 

The eternal landscape of the past; 

A lifelong tract of time reveal’d; 

The fruitful hours of still increase ; 
Days order'd in a wealthy peace, 
And those five years its riohest field. 

O Love, thy province were not larfe, 

A bound^1 field,.norttretching far | 
Look also, Love, a brooding star, 

A rosy warmth from marge to marge. 


That each, who seems a separate whole, 
Should move his rounds, and fusing 
all ” • 

The skirts of self again, should fail 
Remerging in the general Soul, 

Is faith as vague as ail unsweet: 

Eternal form shall still divide 
The eternal soul from all beside; 
And I shall know him when we meet: 

And we shall sit at endless feast, 

Enjoying each the other’s good : 
What vaster dream can hit the mood 
Of Love on earth ? He seeks at leas^ 

Upon the last and sharpest height, 
Before the spirits fade away, 

• Some landing-place, to clasp and say, 
1 ' Farewell! We lose ourselves in light.' 


If these brief lay, of Sorrow born, 

Were taken to be such as closed 
Grave doubts and answers here pro¬ 
posed, 

Then these were such as men might scorn: 

Her care is not to part and prove t 

She takes, when harsher mood! 
remit. 

What slender shade of doubt may 
flit, 

fsd makes it vassal unto ldve: 
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And hence, indeed, die sjorfs with 
words, 

But better servds a wholesome law. 
And holds it sin and shame to draw 
The deepest measure from the chords 1 

Nor dare she trust a larger lay, 

But rather loosens from the lip 
ShoVt swallow-flights of song, that dip 
Their wings in tears, and skim away. 

, xlix. , 

From art, from nature, from the schools, 
Let random influences glance, 

’ Like light in many a shiver'd lance 
That breaks about the dappled pools: 

The lightest wave of thought shall lisp, 
The fancy’s tcnderest eddy wreathe, 

• The slightest air of song shall breathe 
To make the sullen surface crisp. 

And look thy look, and go thy way, 

But blame not thou the winds that 
make 

The seeming-wanton ripple break, 
The tender-pencil'd shadow play. 

Beneath all fancied hopes and fears 
Ay me, the sorrow deepens down, 
Whose muffled motions blindly drown 
The bases of my life in tears. 

L. 

Be n$tr me when my light is low, 

When the blood creeps, and the' 
nerves prick 

And tingle ; and the heart is sick, 
And all the wheels of Being slow. 

a 

Be near me when the sensuous frame 
Is rack'd with pangs that conquer 
trust i 

And Time, u maniac scattering dust, 
And Life, a Fury slinging flame. 

Be near me when my faith is dry, 

And men the flies of latter spring. 
That lay their eggs, and sting and 
sing 

And weave tlieir petty cells and die. t 


B6 near me when X fade away. 

To point th« term of humaa strife,s. 
And on the low dark verge of life ™ 
TJJte twilight of eternal day. 

Li. 

Do we indeed desire the dead 

Should still be near us at our side? 

Is there no baseness we would hide? 
inner vileness that we dread ? . 

Shall he for whose applause I strove, 

I had such reverence for hid blame,, 
See with clear eye some hiddefe 
shame f 

And I be lessen'd in his love ? 

I wrong the grave with fears untrue : 
Shall love be blamed for want of 
faith? 

There must be wisdom with great 
‘ Death : 

The dead shall look me thro’ and thro’. 

Be near us when we climb or fall: 

Ye watch, like God, the rolling hours 
With larger other eyes than ours, 

To make allowance for us all. 

1.11. 

I cannot love thee as I ought, 

For love reflects the thing beloved; 
My words are only words, and nIOjked 
Upon the topmost froth of thought. 

* Yet blame not thou thy plaintive song,’ 
The Spirit^/ true love replied ; 

‘ Thou canst not move me from thy 
• side, 

Nor human frailty do me wrong. 

' What keeps a spirit wholly true 
To that ideal which Vejaeara? 

What record ? not the unless years 
That breathed beneath the Syrian blue :|i 

' So fret not, like an idle girl, 

That life is dash'd with flecks of sin. 
Abide: thy wealth is gather’d in. 
When Time hath sunder’d shell from 
nearl.’ 



W MEMOXIAM. 


( UIJ. 

[ow many a lather have I seen, 

> A sober man, among his boys, 
Whose youth was full of foolish 
noise, 

mho wean his manhood hale and green: 

And dare we to this fancy give, 

That had the wild oat not been 
sown, 

The soil, left barren, varce had 
I grown 

['0* gram by which a man may live? 

*J)r, if we held the doctrine sound 

For life outliving heats of ySuth, 

Yet who would preach it as a truth 
i To those that eddy round and round? 

; Hold thou the good : define it well: 

For fear divine Philosophy 
Should push beyond her mark, and 
Ire 

Procuress to the Lords of Hell. 


The wish, that of the living whole 
No life may fad beyond the grave, 
Derives it not from what we have 
The likest God within the soul? 

Are God and Nature then at strife, 

That Nature lends such evil<dreams? 
So careful of the type she seems, 

So careless of the single life; 

That I, consisting everywhere 

Her secret meaning in her deeds, 
And finding that of fifty seeds 
She often brings but one to bear, , 

I falter where I firmly trod, 

And falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the great world's altar-stairs 
That slope thro' darkness up to God, ( 

I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 
And gather dust and chafT, and call 
To what I feel is lord of all, 

And faintly trust the larger hope. 


I Ofe yet we trust that somehow good 
j , Will l« the final goal of ill, 

* To pangs of nature, sins of will. 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood ; 

That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be destroy'd, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete; 

That not a worm is cloven in vain ; 

That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shriveil’d in a fruitless fire. 

Or but subserves another’s gain. 

Behold, we k«ow not anything; 

I cantiut trust that good shall full 
At last—far off—at last, to all, 

And evefy winter change to spring. 

So runs my dream: but what am I ? 

An infant crying in the night: 

An ii^ant crying for the light: 

And with no language but a cry. 


‘So careful of the type?' but no. 

From scarped cliff and quarried stone 
Sheenes, ‘Athousand types aregone; 
I core for nothing, all shall go. 

• 

1 Thou makest thine appeal to me: 

I bring to life, I bring to death : 
The spirit docs but mean the breath: 
I lAiow no more.' And he, shall he, 

Man, her last work, who seem’d so fair, 
Such splendid purpose in his eyes, 
Who roll’d the psalm to wintry skies, 
Who built himTancs of fruitless prayer, 

Who trusted Gcxl was love indeed 
And love Creation’s final law— 
Tho’ Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shriek’d against his creed— 

Who loved, who suffer’d countless ills, 
Who battled for the True, the Just, 
Be blown about the desert dust, 

Or seal’d within the iron hills? 
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No more ? A monster they, * dream, 

A discord. Dragons of the prime, 
That tare each other in their slime, 
Were mellow music match’d with him. 

O life as futile, then, as frail 1 

O for thy voice to soothe and bless! 
What hope of answer, or redress ? 
Behipd the veil, behind the veil. 

LVII. 


O Sorrow, wilt thou live with me 
No casual mistress, but* wife, 

• My bosom-friend and half of life; 
As I confess it needs must be; 

O Sorrow, wilt thou rale my blood, 

Be soidetimes lovely like a bride, 
And put thy harsher moods aside, 
If thou wilt have me wise and good. 


Peace j come jway: the song of woe 
Is after all an earthly song: 

Peace; come away: we do him 
* wrong 

To aing so wildly : let us go. 


My centred passion cannot move. 

Nor will it lessen from to-day; 

But I’ll have leave at times to play/ 
As witl^the creature of my love j / 


Come; let us go: your cheeks are pale 
But half my life I leave behind : 

« Methinks my friend is richly shrined 
But I shall pass; my work will fail. 


And set thee forth, for thou art mine, 
With so much hope for years to come, 
That, howsoe'er I know thee, some 
Could hardly tell what name were thine. 


Yet in these cars, till hearing dies, 

One set slow bell will seem to toll 
The passing of the sweetest soul 
That ever look'd with human eyes. 

I hear it now, and o’er and o’er, 

Eternal greetings to the dead ; 

And ‘Ave, Ave, Ave,' said, 

1 Adieu, adieu ’ for evermore. 

LVIII. 

In those sad words I took farewell: 

Like echoes in sepulchral halls, 

As drop by drop the water falls 
In vaults and catacombs, they fell; 

And, falling, idly broke the peace 

Of hearts that beat from day to 
day, 

Half-conscious of their dying clay, 
And those cold crypts where they shall 
cease. 


LX. 

He past ; a soul of nobler tone: 

My spirit loved and loves him yet, 
Like some poor girl whose heart is 
set 

On one whose rank exceeds her own. 

He mixing with his proper sphere, 

She finds the baseness of her lot, 
Half jealous of she knows not what, 
And envying all that meet him there. 

The little village looks forlorn; 

She sighs amid her narrow days,. 
Moving abotjt the household ways, 
In that dark house where she was born. 

The foolish neighbours come and go, 
And tease her till the day draws by: 
At night she weeps, 1 How vain 
am 11 ‘ 0 

How should he love a thing so low?' 


The high Muse answer’d: ‘Wherefore 
grieve ’ 

Thy brethren with a fruitless tear? 
Abide a little longer here, 

4*4 thou shall take a nobler leave.* 


LXI. 

If, in thy second state sublime. 

Thy ransom’d reason change replies 
With all the circle of thfi wise, 

The perfect Sower of hdtnan tithe; 
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knd if thou out thine eyes below, ( 

' How dimly character'd and slight; 
How dwarf’d a growth of cold and 
night, 

ow blanch'd with darkness must I grdw t 

Vet turn thee to the doubtful shore, 
Where thy first form was made a man; 
I loved thee, Spirit, and love, nor can 
The soul of Shakspeare love thee more. 

f LXII. * * 

Tho’ if an eye that’s downward cast 
Could make thee somewhat blench 
k or fail, 

Then be my love an idle trfle, 

And fading legend of the past; 

And thou, as one that once declined, 
When he was little more than boy, 
On some unworthy heart with joy, 
ut lives to wed an equal mind; 

nd breathes a novel world, the while 
His other passion wholly dies, 

Or in the light of deeper eyes 
matter for a flying smile. 

t 

LXIII, 

* Vet pity for a horse o'er-driven, 

And love in which my hound has 
part, 

Can hang no weight ui>on my heart 
In its assumptions up to heaven ; 

And I am so much more than these, • 
As thou, perchance, art more than I, 
And yet I spare them sympathy, 
And 1 would set their pains at ease. 

So mayst thou watch me where I weep, 

« As, unto vaster motions bound, 

The circuits of thine orbit round 
tA higher height, a deeper deep. 

• 

I.XIV* 

Dost thou look back on what hath been. 
As some divinely gifted man, 

Whqje life in low estate began 
And on'a simple village green; 


Who braak^hia birth's invidious bar, " 
Andgraspstheskirtsofhappychance, 
And breasts the blows of circum¬ 
stance, 

And grapples with his evil star; 

Who makes by force his merit known 
And lives to clutch the golden keys, 
To mould a mighty state's decrees, 
And shape the whisper of the throne; 

And moving up from high to higher, 
liecome*>n Fortune;*crowning slope 
The pillar of a people’s hope, 

The centre of a world's desire ; 

Yet feels, as in a pensive dream, 

When all his active powers are still, 
A distant dearness in the hill, 

A secret sweetness in the stream, 

The limit of his narrower fate, 

While yet beside its vocal springs 
He play'd at counsellors and kings, 
With one that was his earliest mate ; 

Who ploughs with pain his native lea 
And reaps the labour of his hands, 
Or in the furrow musing stands ; 

‘ Docs my old friend remember rpe?’ 

l.xv. 

Sweet soul, do with me as thou wilt* 

I lull a fancy trouble-tost 
With ‘ Lovs's too precious to be lost, 
AJittle grain shall not*be spilt.’ 

And in that solace can I sing, 

Till out of painful phases wrought 
There flutters up a happy thought,. 
Self-balanced on a lightsome wing r 
" * 

Since we deserved the name of friends, . 

And thine effect so lives in me, 

’ A part of mine may live in thee 
And move thee on to noble ends. 

LX vt. 

You thought my heart too far diseased ; 
You wonder when my fancies play 
To find me gay among the gay, 

Like one with any trifle pleased. 


MMMMO&IAM. 
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"The shade by which my life wst crost, 
Which nukes a desert In the mind, 
Has made me kindly with my kind, 
And like to him whose sight is lost; 


Bgt whet is this? I turn about, 

I find a trouble in thine eye, 

’ Which makes me sad I knawnotwhyj 

Nor can my dream resolve the doubt: 


Whose feet are guided thro’ the land. 
Whose jest among his friends is 
free, 

Who takes the children on his knee, 

0 And winds their curls about his hands 
% 

He plays with threads, he beats his chair 
For pastime, dreaming of the sky ; 
His inner day can never die, 

His night of loss is always there. 

LXVII. 

When on my lied the moonlight falls, 

1 know that in thy place of rest 
, By that broad water of the west, 
There comes a glory on the walls 

Thy marble bright in dark appears, 

As slowly steals a silver flame 
Along the letters of thy name. 

And o’er the number of thy years. 

The mystic glory swims away ; 

From off my bed the moonlight dies; 
And closing eaves of wearied eyes 
I sfcep till dusk is dipt in gray: 

AnS then 1 know the mist is drawn 
A lucid veil from coast to coast, 

And in the dark church like a ghost 
Thy tablet glimmers to the dawn. 

LXV1II. 

When in the down I sink my head, 

Steep? Death’s twin-brother, time! 
. my breath; 

Sleep, Death's twin-brother, knows 
not Death, 

Nor can 1 dream of thee as dead: 

I walk as ere I walk'd forlorn, 

When all our path was fresh with 
daw,’ 

And all tha bugle brecacs blew 
Reveillfie to tha breaking mom. 


But ere the lark hath left the lea 
I wake, and I discern the truth | 
It is the trouble of my youtb 
That foolish sleep transfers to thee. 


I dream'd there would be Spring no more, 
That Nature's ancient power s 
lost: 

Th| streets were black with smc / _ 
mid frost, 

They chatter’d trifles at the door: 

I wander'd from the noisy town, 

I found a wood with thorny boughs: 
I took the thorns to bind my brows, 
I wore them like a civic crown : 

I met with scoffs, I met with scorns 

From youth and babe and hoary 
hairs: 

They call’d me in the public squares 
The fool that wears a crown of thorns : 

They call’d me fool, they call’d me child ^ 
I found an angel of the night; 

The voice was low, the look was 
bright; 

He look'd upon my crown and smiled: 


lie reach'd the glory of a hand, 

That seem’d to touch it into leaf: 
The voice was not the voice of grief, 
The words were hard to understand. 


LXX. 

I cannot see the features right, » 
When on the gloom I strive to paint 
The face I know; the hues are faint 
And mix with hallow masks of bight; 

Cloud-towers by ghostly masons wrought, 
A gulf that ever shuts and gapes, 

A hand that points, and pajied shapes 
In shadowy thoroughfares of thought j, 
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od crowds that stream Aon yawning 
doors, 

And shoals of pucker’d Aces drive; 
Dark bulks that tumble half alive, 
nd lazy lengths on boundless shores ;* 

ill all at once beyond the will 
I hear a wizard music roll, 

And thro' a lattice on the soul 
roks thy fair Ace and makes it still. 

, LXXI. * 

eep, kinsman thou to death and trance 
And madness, thou hast forged at last 
• A night-long Present of the Past 
which we went thro’ summer France. 

idst thou such credit with the soul? 
Then bring an opiate trebly strong, 
Drug down the blindfold sense of 
wrong 

lat so my pleasure may be whole ; 


Wbomight'st hare beared a windless Saa^* 
Up the*deep East, or, whispering, 
play’d , 

A' chequer-work of beam and shade 
Along the hills, yet look’d the some. 

As wan, as chill, as wild as now; ' 

Day, mark’d as with some hideous 
crime, 

■ When the dark hand struck down ' 
thro’ time, 

And cancell'd nature’s best: but tffou, 

• • 

Lift as thou may'st thy burthen'd brows 
Thro’ clouds that drench the morning 
star, 

And whirl the ungamer’d sheaf afar, 
And sow th'e sky with flying boughs, 

And up thy vault with roaring sound 
Climb thy thick noon, disastrous t^iy; 
Touch thy dull goal of joyless gray, 
And hide thy shame beneath the ground. 


bile now we talk as once we talk’d 
Of men and minds, thedust of change, 
The days that grow to something 
strange, 

walking as of old we walk'd 

pide the river’s wooded reach, 

The fortress, and the mountain ridge, 
The cataract flashing from the bridge, 
The breaker breaking on the beach. 


I.XXII. 

Risest thou thus, dim dawn, again, 

And howlest, issuing out of night, 
With blasts that^blow the poplar 
white, 

And huh with storm the streaming pane ? 

i D»y> when my crown’d estate begun 
To pine hi that reverse of doom, 

I Which sicken'd every living bloom, 
^And blurr’d the splendour of the sun; 

Who usherest in the dolorous hour 

With thy quick tears that make the 
rose 

Pull leeways, and the daisy dose 
Her crimson hingm to the shower; 


I.XXII!. 

So many worlds, so much to do, 

So little done, such things to be, 
How know I what had need of thee, 
For thou wert strong as thou wert true ? 

The fame is quench'd that I foresaw,. 
The head hath miss'd an earthly 
wreath: * 

I curse not nature, no, nor death; 
For nothing is that ern from Aw, 

We pass; the path that each man trod 
Is dim, or will be dim, with weeds: 
What fame is left for human deeds 
In endless age ? It rests with God. 

0 hollow wraith of dying fame, 

Fade wholly, while (he soul exults, 
And self-infolds the large results 
Of force that would have forged a name. 

LXXIV, 

As sometimes in a dead man's face, 

To those that watch it mdlre and more, 
A likeness, hardly seen before, 
Comes out—to souw one of his race: 1 
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fgt»Sy ..,.. . . t .. 

80 , dearest, pow thy brown am cold, 

! ; | mb thiite whet thou fit, and know 
Thy'likeness tq the wise helow, 

Thy kipdred with the great of old. 

Bat there is more than I can-see, 

And what I see I leave unsaid, 

Nor apeak it, knowing Death has 
.. made' 

His darkness beautiful with thee. 


^td if the matin songs, that woke 
The darkness of our planet, last, 
Thine own shall wither in the vasty*' 
Ere half the lifetime of an oak. 

e 

Ere these have clothed their branchy 
bowers 

With fifty Mays, thy songs are vain j 
And what are they when these remain 
The ruin'd shells of hollow towets ? 


LXXV. 

• • 

I leave thy praises unexpress’d 

In verse that brings myself relief, 
And by the measure of my grief 
I leave thy greatness to be guess’d | 

r a « 

What practice hawsoe’er expert 

In fitting aptest words to things, 

,, Or voice the richest-toned that sings, 
Hath power to give thee as thou wert ? 

I care not in these fading days , 

To ruse a cry that lasts not long, 
And tound thee with the breeze of 
song 

To stir k little dust of praise. 

Thy leaf has perish’d in the green, 

* And, while we breathe beneath the 
sun, 

c The world which credits what is done 
Is cold to all that might have been. 


UCXV1I. * 

What hope is here for modem rhyme " 
To him, who turns a musing eye , 
On songs, and deeds, and lives, that 

V 

Foreshorten’d in the tract of time? 

These mortal lullabies of pain 

May bind a book, may line a box, 
May 'serve to curl a maiden's locks, 

Or when a thousand moons shall wane 

A man upon a stall may find, • 

And, passing, turn the page that tells 
A grief, then changed to something 
else, 

Sung by a long-forgotten mind. 

But what of that ? My darken’d ways ) 
Shall ring with music all the same; 
To breathe my loss is more than fame, 

To utter love more sweet than praise. 


So here shall silence guard thy fame; 

But somewhere, out of human dew, 
Whate’er thy hands are set to do 
Is wrought with tumult of acclaim. 

txxvi. 

Take wings of fancy, and ascend, 

And in a moment set thy fkce 
Where all the starry heavens of 
. space 

Are sheipen'd to a needle’s end; 

Take wings of foresight; lighten thro* * 
The s&ular abyss to come,* 

And lo, thy deepest lays are dumb 
iBefoee the, mouldering of a yew} 


IXXVIII. 

Again at Christmas did we weave 

The holl)"" round the Christmas 
hearth; 

The silent snow possess’d the earth. 
And calmly fell our Christmas-eve: 

The yule-clog sparkled kq?n with frost. 
No wing of wind the region swept. 
But over all things brooding slept 
The quiet sense of something foet 

As in the winters left behind. 

Again our ancient games had.plact. 
The mimic picture’s breathing grace, 
And danowand song and hoodman-blmd. 
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no (bow'd a token of distress ? ( 

No single tear, no mark of pain: 

L O sorrow, then can sorrow nne? 
[grief, can grief be changed to leas? 

1 last regret, regret can die 1 

No—mist with all this mystic frame, 
Her deep relations are the same, 
tat with long use her tears are dry. 


f More thai my brothers are to me,’— 

M Let this not vex thee, noble heart! 

I know thee of what force thou art 
Uphold the costliest love fn fee. ^ 

But thou and I are one in kind, 

As moulded like in Nature's mint; 
And hill and wood and held did print 
The same sweet forms in either mind. 

For us the same cold streamlet curl’d 
Thro’ all his eddying coves; the same 
Ail winds that roam the twilight came 
In whispers of the beauteous world. 

At one dear knee we proffer’d vows, 

One lesson from one book we team'd, 
' Ere childhood's flaxen ringlet turn’d 
To black and brown on kindred brows. 

And so my wealth resembles thine, 

But he was rich where I was poor, 
And he supplied my want the more 
As his unlikeness fitted mine. 


If any vague desire shdiSd rise, 

That holy Death ere Arthur died 
Had moved me kindly from his side, 
And dropt the dust on tearless eyes; 

ITren fancy shapes, as fancy can, 

The grief my loss in him had wrought, 
A grief as deep as life or thought, 
But stay’d in peace with God and man. 

I make a picture in the brain ; 

I bear the'sentence that he speaks; 
He hairs the burthen of the weeks 
hit turns ms burthen into gain. 


His credit thus shall set me free; 

And, ufiltience-rieh to soothe and 
save, , * 

Unused example from the grave 
Reach out dead hands to comfort me. 


Could I have said while he was here, 

‘ My love shall now no further range; 
There cannot come i mellower 
change, . * a 

For now is loy mature ii^ear.’ 

Love, then, had hope of richer store i 
What end is here to my complaint ? 
This haunting whisper makes me 
faint, 

* More years had made me love thee more. 

But Death returns an answer sweet: 

* My sudden frost was sudden gain, 
And gave all ripeness to the grain, 

It might have drawn from after-heat.’ 


I wage not any feud with Death 

For changes wrought on form and 
face; 

No lower life that earth's embrace 
May breed with him, can fright my faith. 

Eternal process moving on, 

From state to state the spirit walks; 
And these are but the shatter'd stalks, 
Or ruin’d chrysalis of one. • 

Nor blame I Death, because he bare 
The use of virtue 4 out of earth: 

I know transplanted human worth 
Will bloom to profit, otherwhere. 

For this alone on Death I wreak 

Th« wrath that garnets in my heart J 
He put our lives so far apart 
We cannot hear each other spiak. 


Dip down upon the northern shore, 

O street new-year delaying long; 
Thou doest expectant nature wrong | 
Delaying long, delay no more. 
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*What stays thee from the ctou<kd Doom, 
Thy sweetness from its proper place? 
Can trouble lire with April days, 

Or sadness In the summer moons ? 

' Bring orchis, bring the foxglove spire, 
The little speedwell’s darling blue, 
Deep tulips dash’d with fiery dew, 
Laburnums, dropping-wells of fire. 

0 thou, new-year, delaying long, 
Delayest the sorrow in my blood, 
That longp to burst «, frozen bud 
And flood a fresher throat with song. 


I^ith promise of a mom as fair i 

And all the train of bounteous hour 
Conduct by paths of growing powetfei 
To reverence and the silver hair; 

a 

Till slowly worn her earthly robe. 

Her lavish mission richly wrought, 
Leaving great legacies of thought, 
Thy spirit should fail from off the globe; 

What time mine own might also flee, 

* As link’d with thine in love and fate. 
And, hovering o’er the dolbrous strait 
To the other shore, involved in thee, * 


LXXXIV. 

When I contemplate all alone 

The life that had been thine below. 
And fix my thoughts on all the glow 

To which thy crescent would have grown; 

I see thee sitting crown’d with good, 

A central warmth diffusing bliss 
In glance and smile, and clasp and 
kiss, 

■ On all the branches of thy blood ; 

Thy blood, my friend, and partly mine; 
For now the day was drawing on, 
When thou should'st link thy life 
with one 

Of mine own house, and boys of thine 

e 

Had babbled ' Uncle ’ on my knee i 
But that remorseless iron hour 
M4de cypress of her orange flower, 

Despair of Hope, and earth of thee. 

I seem to meet their lenst desire, 

Toclaptheircheeks,tocallthemmine. 
I see their unborn faces shine 

Besjde the never-lighted fire. 

I see myself on honour'd guest, ’ 

Thy partner in the flowery walk 
Of letters, genial table-talk, 

0 > deep dispute, and graceful jest; 

While now thy prosperous labour fills 
The lips of men with honeet praise, 
And sun by sun the happy days 

Descend below the golden hills 


Arrive at last the blessed goal, / 
And He that died in Holy Land 
Would reach us out the shining hand, 
And take us os a single soul. 

What reed was that on which I leant ? 
Ah, backward fancy, wherefore wake 
The old bitterness again, and break 
The low beginnings of content. 


This truth came borne with bier and pall, 

I felt it, when I sorrow’d most, 

Tis better to have loved and lost,. 
Than never to have loved at all- > ■' 


O true in word, and tried in deed, 
Demanding, so to bring relief 
To this which is our common grief. 

What kind of life is that I lead ; 

And whether trust in things above 
Be dimm’<Laf sorrow, or sustain’d j 
And whether love for him have 
drain’d 

My capabilities of love; 

Your words have virtue such os draws 
A faithful answer from the breast, 
Thro’ light reproaches, half exprest, 

And loyal unto kindly laws. J 

My Mood an even tenor kept. 

Till on mine ear this message falls, 
That in Vienna’s fetal walls 

Gad’s finger touch’d him, and he slept. 
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great Intelligences fiur • 

That range share our mortal state, 

. Is circle round the blessed gate, 
reived and gave him welcome there ^ 

^d led him thro’ the blissful dimes, 
And show’d him in the fountain fresh 
All knowledge that the sons of flesh 
gather in the cycled times 


I wooyodr Igve: I count it crime 
To mourn for any overmuch i 
I, the divided half of such 
A friendship as had master’d Time j 

Which masters Time indeed, and is 
Eternal, separate from fears i 
The all-assuming months and year* 
Can take no part away from this t 



tat I remain'd, whose hopes were dim, 

I Whoy life, whose thoughts were liftle 

I worth, 

[ **■ To wander on a darken’d earth, 
■Where all things round me breathed of 

m.' him. , 

d) friendship, equal-poised control, 
p 0 heart, with kindliest motion warm, 
I 0 sacred essence, other form, 

[O solemn ghost, O crowned soul! 

' Yet none could better know than I, 

How much of act at human hands 
The sense of human will demands 
, By which we dare to live or die. 

Whatever way my days decline, 

I felt and feel, tho’ left alone, 

J His being working in mine own, 
'The footsteps of his life in mine j 


A life that all the Muses deck'd 

With gifts of grace, that might ex¬ 
press 

All-comprehensive tenderness, 
All-subtilising intellect s ( 

And so my passion hntltaot swerved 
To works of weakness, but I find 
An image comforting the mind, 

And in my grief a strength reserved. 


Likewise the anaginative woe, 
m That loved to handle spiritual strife, 
Diffused the shock thro’ all my life, 
pit in the present broke the blow. 

pfy pulses therefore beat again 

Kor other friends that once I met; 
Nor cgn it suit me to forget * 

The mighty hopes that make us men. 


But Summer on the steaming floods, 

And Spring that swells the Arrow 
brooks? • 

And Autumn, with a noise of rooks, 
That gather in the waning woods, 

And every pulse of wind and wave 

Recalls, in change of light or gloom, 
My old affection of the tomb, 

And my prime passion in the grave: 

My old affection of the tomb, 

A part of stillness, yearns to speak : 
‘ Arise, and get thee forth and seek 
A friendship for the years to come. 

‘ I watch thee from the quiet shore; 

Thy spirit up to mine can reach j 
But in dear words of human speech 
We two communicate no more.’ 

And T, 1 Can clouds of nature stain 
The starry clearness of the free?* 
How is it ? Const thou feel for me 
Some painless sympathy with pain?' 

Anfl lightly does the whisper fall | 

1 Tis hard for thee to fathom this j 
I triumph in conclusive bliss, 

And that serene result of all.’ 

So hold I commerce with the deadj 
Or so methinks the dead would 
say; 

Or so shall grief with symbols play 
And pining life be fancy-fed. 

Mow looking to some settled end. 

That these things pass, and I shall 
prove 

A meeting somewhere, love with love, 

I crave you pardon, O my friend; 
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If not w fresh, with love ivtnfe, 

I, duping brother-hands, avir 
J I could not, if h would, transfer 
The whole I felt for him to you. 

For which be they that hold apart 
The promise of the golden hours ? 
First love, first friendship, equal 
powers, 

That many with the virgin heart. 

Still mine, that cannot but deplore, 

That beatii within a lonely place, 
That yet remembers his embrace, 
But at his footstep leaps no more, 

My heart, tho’ widow’d, may not rest 
1 Quite in the love of what is gone, 
But seeks to beat in time with one 
That warms another living breast. 

« 

Ah, talje the imperfect gift I bring, 
Knowing the primrose yet is dear, 
The primrose of the later year, 

( As not unlike to that of Spring. 

I.XXXVI. 

Sweet after showers, ambrosial air, 

That rollest from the gorgeous 
gloom 

Of evening over brake and bloom 
Anct meadow, slowly breathing bare 

The round of space, and rapt below 
Thro’ all the dewy-tassell'd wootf, 
And shadowing down the horned 
flood 

In ripples, fan my brows and blow 

The fever from my check, and sigh 

The full new life that feeds thy 
breath 

Throughout my frame, till Doubt 
and Death, 

Ill brethren, let the fancy fly 

From belt to belt of crimson seas 

On leagues of odour streaming far, 
To where in yonder oritnt star 
A hundred spirits whisper ‘Peace.’ 


a. 

0 LXXXVIJ. 

I past beside the reverend walls 

In which of old I wore the gown ; 
o I roved at random thro’ the town, 
And saw the tumult of the halls; 

And heard once more in college fanes 
The storm their high-built organs 
make, 

And thunder-music, rolling, shake 
Th'e prophet blazon'd on the panes; 

And caught once more the distant shout 
The measured pulse of racing oars _ 
Among the willows; paced the shor^ 
And mmty a hridge, and all about 

The same gray flats again, and felt 

The same, but not the same; and 
last 

Up that long walk of limes I past • 
To see the rooms in which he dwelt. 

Another name was on the door: 

I linger’d ; all within was noise 
Of songs, and clapping hands, and ’ 
boys 

That crash'd the glass and beat the floor; 

Where once we held debate, a band 
Of youthful friends, on mind and art, 
And labour, and the changing mart, 
And all the framework of the land ; 

When one would aim an arrow fair, 

Rut send it slackly from (he string; 
And one would pierce an outer ring, 
And one an inniw; here and there; 

And last the master-bowman, he, 

Would cleave the mark. A willing 
ear * 

We lent him. Who,! but hung -to 
hear 

The rapt oration flowing free 

From point to point, with power and 
grace 

And music in the bounds of law, 

! T» those conclusions whan we saw 
I The God within him light his face. 
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• teem to lift the form, and glow , 
In unie orbit* he*venly-wise t 
And over those ethereal eyes 
3 btr of Michael Angelo. 


O 1 bliss, When all in circle drawn 

About him, heart and ear were fed 
To hear him, aa he lay and read* 
The Tuscan poets on the lawn: 


f LXXXVIII. 

hid bird, whose warble, liquid sweet, 
Rings Eden thro’ the budded quicks, 
0 tell me where the senses mix, 
jb tell me where the passions meet* 

Whence radiate : fierce extremes employ 
i Thy spirits in the darkening leaf, 
l And in the midmost heart of grief 

I ’S^f passion clasps a secret joy: 

And I—my harp would prelude woe— 

1 cannot all command the strings; 
The glhry of the sum of things 
Will flash along the chords and go. 


Witch-elms that counterchange the floor 
Of this flat lawn with dusk and 
bright j 

And thou, with all thy breadth and 
L : height 

*bf foliage, towering sycamore; ' 

^ How often, hither wandering down, 

My Arthur found your shadows fair, 
• And shook to all the lilieral air 

[ The dust and din and steam of town : 

• 

lie brought an eye for all he saw ; 
lie mixt in all our simple sports ; 
They pltased him, Sfcsh from brawl¬ 
ing courts 

And dusty purlieus of the law. 

1 0 joy to him in this retreat, 

- Immantled *n ambrosial dark, 

To drink the cooler air, and mark 
|ndscape winking thro’ the heat: 

bd to rout the brood of cares, 
file sweep of scythe in morning 
dew, 

hie gust that round the garden flew, 
umbled half the mellowing pears! 


Or in the all-golden afternoon 
A guest, or happy sister, sung, 

• Or here she brought the harp an® 
flung 

A ballad to the brightening moon: 

Nor less it pleased in livelier moods! 
Beyond the bounding*hill to stray, 
And break the livelong summer day 
With banquet in the distant woods; 

Whereat we glanced from theme to 
theme, 

Discuss'd the books to love or hate, 
Or touch’d the changes of the st^te, 
Or threaded some Socratic dream; 

Hut if I praised the busy town, ' 

He loved to rail against it still, 

For 1 ground in yonder social mill 
We rub each other's angles down, 

‘And merge’ he said ‘in form and 
gloss 

The picturesque of man and man.' 
We talk’d: the stream beneath us 
ran, * 

The wine-flask lying couch'd in moss, 

Or cool’d within the glooming wave j 
■And last, returning from afar, 

1 Before the crimson-circled star 
Had fall'n into her father's grave, 

And brushing ankle-deep in flowers, 

We heard behind the woodbine veil 
The milk that bubbled in the pail, 
And buzzings of the honied hours. 

XC. 

lie taster! love with half his mind, 

Nor ever drank the inviolate spring 
Where Highest heaven, who first 
could fling 

This bitter seed among mankind; 



m 
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That could the dead, whosj dying eyes 
Were closed with wail, resume their 

♦ life, 

They would bat find in child and wife 
An iron welcome when they rise: 

Twas well, indeed, when warm with wine, 
f To pledge them with a kindly tear, 
To talk them o’er, to wish them here, 

' To count their memories half divine; 

Bat fr they came who past away, 

Behold their brides ill other hands; 
The hard heir strides about their 
lands. 

And will not yield them for a day. 

Yea, tho’ their sons were none of these, 
Not less the yet-loved sire would 
make 

• Confusion worse than death, and 

shake 

The pillars of domestic peace. 

Ah dear, but come thou back to me: 
Whatever change the years have 
wrought, 

I find not yet one lonely thought 
That cries against my wish for thee. 

XCI. 

When rosy plumelets tuft the larch, 

And rarely pipes the mounted thrush; 
Or underneath the barren bush 
•Flits by the sea-blue bird of March ^ 

Come, wear the form by which I know 
Thy spirit in time among thy peers; 
The hope of unaccomplish’d years 
Be large and lucid round thy brow. 

When summer's hourly-mellowing change 
May breathe, with many roses sweet, 
Upon the thousand waves of wheat, 
That ripple round the lonely grange; 

Come: not in watches of the night, 

But when the sunbeam broodeth 
warm, 

Come, beauteous in thine after form, 
And like a final light in light. 


' XCll. 

If any virion should reveal 

Thy likeness, I might count it n 
i As but the canker of the brain; 

Yea, tho’ it spake and made appeal 

To chances where our lots were cast 
Together in the days behind, 

I might but say, I hear a wind 
Of memory murmuring the past. 

e 

Yea, tho’ it spake and bared to view 
A fact within the coming year; 

And tho’ the months, revolving nea 
Should prove the phantom-warning try 

They might not seem thy prophecies, 

But spiritual presentiments, 

And such refraction of events 
As often rises ere they rise. 

xcni. 

I shall not see thee. Dare I say 
No spirit ever brake the band 
That stays him from the native land 
Where first he walk’d when claspt in day! 

No visual shade o( some one lost, 

But he, the Spirit himself, may comr 
Where all the nerve of sense if 
numb; 

Spirit to Spirit, Ghost to Ghost 

O, therefore from thy sightless range 
With gods in unconjecttircd bliss, 

, O, from the distance of the abyss 
Of tcnfold-compHcatcd change, 

Descend, and touch, and enter; hear 
The wish too strong for words to 
name; 1 

That in this blindness of the frame f 
My Ghost may feel that thine is near. I 

XCIV. . | 

How pure at heart and sound in head, 
With what divine affections bold 
Should be the man whose thought 
would hold 

An hour’s communion with ue dead. 
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a win shalt thou, or any, call % 

. The (pints from their golds day, ' 
Except, like them, then too oust jay, 
fy spirit it at peace with all. 

• 

hey haunt the silence of the breast. 
Imaginations calm and fair, 

The memory like a cloudless air, 
he conscience as a sea at rest : 

at when the heart is full of din, • 

And doubt bpside the portal waitk. 
They can but listen at the gates, 
ltd hear the household jar within. 

xcv. • 


And strafety on the stteacp Met 
Jhe sflent-speaking words, 
strange 1 

Was love's dumb cry defying ch 
To test his worth 5 and strangely tp 

The faith, the vigour, bold to dwell 
Ondoubts that drive the coward 1 
And keen thro'wordy snares to I 
Suggestion to her inmost cell. 

So word by word, and line by linef 
The dead man touched me from 
past. 

And all at once it seem’d at last 
The living soul was flash’d on mine, 


r night we linger’d on the lawn, 

For underfoot the herb was dry; 
And genial warmth; and o'er the sky 
lie silveiy haze of summer drawn; 

od calm that let the tapers burn 
Unwavering : not a cricket chirr’d : 
The brook alone far-off was heard, 
id on the board the fluttering urn : 

id hats went round in fragrant skies, 
And wheel'd or lit the filmy shapes 
That haunt the dusk, with ermine 
capes 

id woolly breasts and beaded eyes ; 

hile now we sang old songs that peal’d 
From knoll to knoll, where, couch’d 
, at ease. 

The white kine glimmer’d, and the 
trees 1 

Laid their dark arms abbut the field. 

But when those others, one by one, 

Withdrew themselves from me and 
. night, 

W And in thp house light after light 

I ent out, and I was all alone, 

hungeisseized my heart; I read 
1 Of that glad year which once had 
! . 

la t)m( fidl’n leaves which kept 
• aoU^n^r the 4pad t 


And mine in this was wound, and whi 
About empyreal heights of thoii] 
And came on that which is, 
caught , 

The deep pulsations of the world, 

* 

/Konian music measuring out 

The steps of Time—the shocki 
Chance— 

The blows of lleath. At ten 
my trance 

Was canccll’d, stricken thro’ with dot 

Vague words 1 but ah, how hard to fn 
, In matter-moulded forms of spee 
Or ev’n for intellect to reach 
Thro’ memory that which I became : 

Till now the doubtful dusk reveal’d 
• The knolls once more where, coucl 
at ease, 

The white kine glimmer’d, and t 
trees 

Laid their dark arms about the field: 

And suck'd from out the distant gloon 
A breese began to tremble o'er 
The large leaves of the sycamore. 
And fluctuate ail the still perfume. 

And gathering freihtier overhead. 

Rock’d the full - fotiaged elms, at 
swung 

The heavy-folded rose, sod flang 
The lilies to and fro, and said 
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Thy dawn,'the dawn, and died away; 
*And East and West, without a 
breath, 

M*t their dim lights, like life and 
death, 

'o broaden into boundless day. 
xcvi, 

. ou say, but with no touch of scorn, 
^weet-hearted, you, whose light- 
blue eyes 

Are tender over drowning flies, 

You tell me, doubt is Devil-bom. 

I know not: ohe indeed 1 knew 

In maqy a subtle question versed, 
Who touch'd a jarring lyre at first, 
But ever strove to make it true: 

Pefplext in faith, but pure in deeds, 

At last he beat his music out. 

There lives more faith in honest 
doubt, 

Believe me, than in half the creeds. 

He fought his doubts and gather'd 
strength, 

He would not make his judgment 
blind, 

He faced the spectres of the mind 
Apd laid them: thus he came at length 

To find a stronger faith his own; 

And Power was with him in the 
* night, 

Which makes the darkness and the 
light. 

And dwells not in the light alone, 

But in the darkness and the cloud, 

As over Sinai’s peaks of old, 

While Israel made their gods of 
gold, 

Altho' the trumpet blew so loud. 

XCVH. 

My love has talk’d with rocks and trees; 
He finds on misty mountain-ground 
His own vast shadow giory-crown’d j 
He teea h i m s e lf In all he sees. 


Two partners of a married life— 

1 Ibok’d on these and thought of theq, 

In vastness and in mystery. 

And of my spirit as of a wife. 

These two—they dwelt with eye on eye, 
Their hearts of old have beat in 
tune. 

Their meetings made December June, 
Their every parting was to die. 

C 

Their love has never past away; 

The days she never can forget 
Are earnest that he loves her yet, 
Whate’er the faithless people say. 

Her life is lone, he sits apart, 

He loves her yet, she will not weep, 

Tho’ rapt in matters dark and deep 
He seems to slight her simple heart. 

He thrids the labyrinth of the mind, 

He reads the secret of the star. 

He seems so near and yet so far, 

He looks so cold : she thinks him kind. 

She keeps the gift of years before, 

A wither’d violet is her bliss: 

She knows not what his greatness is, y 
For that, for all, she loves him more. > * 

For him she plays, to him she angsjf,o ws ■ 

Of early faith and plighted A <, he house, 
She knows but matters oflnge things. 
And he, he knows a thousand bliss, ■ 

f'Her faith is fixt and cannot mov^ 3 ^ w i se , 
She darkly Teels him great a, f u | e yes, 
She dwells on him with faithar 
' I cannot understand: I love.’ ds to 


XCVIII. • 

You leave us: you will see the Rhine, 
And those fair hills I sail’d below, 
When I was there with hint; and gj{ 
By sonuner belts of wheat and vine 

To where he breathed his latest breath. 
That City. All her tpfendoor seems 
No livelier than the wisp that gleams 
On bathe in tile eye* of Death, 
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jUt her great Danube rolling hjt * 

I Envrlnd her isles, unmark'd of me: 

* I have not seen, X will not see 
Vienna; rather dream that there, • 

A treble darkness. Evil haunts 

The birth, the bridal; friend from 
friend 

Is oftener parted, fathers bend ' 
Above more graves, a thousand wants 

», Cnarr at the heels of men, and prey 
d By each cold hearth, and sadness 
flings 

V Her shadow on the blase *f kings: 
And yet myself have heard him say, 

That not in any mother town 

With statelier progress to and fro 
The double tides of chariots flow 
By pairk and suburb under brown 

Of lustier leaves; nor more content, 
lie told me, lives in any crowd. 
When all is gay with lamps, and 
loud 

With sport and song, in booth and tent, 

Imperial halls, or open plain; 

And wheels the circled dance, and 
, breaks 

The rocket molten into flakes 
Of crimson or in emerald rain. 

xeix. . 

Kisest thou thus, dim r^iwn, again, 

So loud with voices of the birds, 

So thick with lowings of the herds, 
Day, when I lost the flower of men ; 

Who tremblest thro’ thy darkling red 
On yon swoll’n brook that bubbles 
fast 

ByWneadows breathing of the past, 
And woodlands, holy to the dead ; 

Who mnrmurest in the foUaged eaves 
A song that slights the coming care, 
And Ttutamn laying here and there 
A fiery finger oe the leave*; 


k 

Who wakc&est with thy balmy breath 
To myriads on the genial eatth, 
Memories of bridal, or of birth, 
And unto myriads more, of .death. 

O wheresoever those may be, 

Betwixt the slumber of the poles, 
To-day they count as kindred souls. 
They know me not, but mourn with me. 


• I 

I climb the hill: from end to end 
Of all the landscape underneath, 

I find no place that does Rbt breathe 

Some gracious memory of my friend ; 

No gray old grange, or lonely fold, 

Or low morass and whispering 
reed, • 

Or simple stile from mead to mead,' 

Or sheepwalk up the windy wold j 

Nor hoary knoil of ash and haw 
That hears the latest linnet tjill. 
Nor quarry trench’d along the hill 

And haunted by the wrangling daw; 

Nor runlet tinkling from the rock ; 

Nor pastoral rivulet that swerves 
To left and right thro’ meadowy 
curves, • 

That feed the mothers of the flock ) , 

But each has pleased a kindred eye, . 

* And each reflects a kindlier day; 
And, leaving these, to pass away, 

I think once more he seems to die. 

• 

ci. 

Unwatch'd, the garden bough shall sway. 
The tender blossom flutter down, 
Unloved, that leech will gather 
brown, 

This maple bum itself away; 

Unloved, the sun-flower, shining fair, 
Kay nmbd with flames her disk of 
seed, ’ 

And many a rose -carnation feed . 

With summer spice the humming air j 
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many« sandy bar,. 

f^/Jgtii’taek shall babble down the 

i$?r# At noon or when the lesser wain 
tabling ifrund the polar star; 


^ Uncared for, gird the windy grove, 

And flood the hannts of hem and 
I*,' 0 (»ke j 

Or into silver arrows break 
. The s£ling moon in creek and cove; 

* , ■ » 

Till from the garden and the wild 
A fresh association blow, 

And* year by year the landscape 
1 grow 

Familiar to the stranger’s child; 

As year by year the labourer tills 
, JHis wonted glebe, or lops the glades; 

if And year by year our memory fades 
From all the circle of the hills. 

CH. 

We leave the well-beloved place 

Where first wc gased upon the sky; 
The roofs, that' heard our earliest 
cry, 

Will shelter one of stranger race. 

We eo, but ere we go from home, 

'As down the garden-walks 1 move, 
t Two spirits of a diverse love 
Contend for loving masterdom. 

. One whispers, ‘ Here thy boyhood sung 
3 , Long since* its matin song, and 
heard , 

The low love-language of the bird 
In native hatch tassel-hung.' < 

The other answers, ' Yea, but here 

Thy feet have stray’d in after hours 
With thy lost friend among the 
bowers. 

And this hath made them trebly dear.’ 

- These tw* have striven half the day, 

% And each prefers his separate claim, 
. Foot rivals in 4 loabs game, 

That wiU hot yield each rnhar way.. 


I t&n to go: my feet are set 

To leave the pleasant fields 
Sums; * 

, ’They mix in one another’s arms 
To one pure image of jregret. 

cm. 

On that last ni£ht before we went 
From out the doorswhere I was bn 
. I dream’d a vision of the dead. 
Which* left my after-mom content. 

Methought I dwelt within a hall, 

And maidens with me : distant hi 
Frou hidden summits fed with ril 
A river sliding by the wall. 

The hall with harp and carol rang. ‘ 
They sang of what is wise and goo 
And graceful. In the centre stooc 
A statue veil'd, to which they sang; 

And which, tho’ veil’d, was known to me 
Tile shape of him I loved, and low 
* For ever: then flew in a dove 
And brought a summons from the sea: 

And when they learnt that I must go 
They wept and wail’d, but led the 
way • / 

To where a little shallop lay 
At anchor in the flood below; * 

And on by many a level mead, 

And shadowing bluff that made the 
.t banks, 

We glided wjnding under ranks 
Of iris, and the golden reed; 

And still as vaster grew the shore 

And roll'd the floods in grander 
Space, 

The maidens gather’d'strength and 
grace 

And presence, lordlier than befqre; 

And I myself, tyho sat apart 

And watch’d them, wax’d in every 
limb; 

I felt the thews of Anakfea, 

The pulses of • Titan’s heart 1 





< one would dog the death of war. # 

' And one would chant the Bistoky 
Of that great nee, which is to be, 
nd one the shaping of a star j « 

a 

Httil the forward-creeping tides 
f Began to foam, and we to draw 
From deep to deep, to where we saw 
A great ship lift her shining sides. 

He man we loved was there on deck, 
But thrice as large as man he btnt 
To greet us. Up the side I went, 
Ind fell in silence on his neck: 

Whereat those maidens with one mind 
- Bewail'd their lot; I did theki wrong: 

‘We s^pred thee here,’ they said, 

• so long,- 

Vnd wilt thou leave us now behind ?’ 

So rapt I was, they could not win 
An answer from my lips, but he 
Replying, ‘ Enter likewise ye 
And go with usthey enter’d in. 

And while the wind began to sweep 
A music out of sheet and shroud, 
Westeer’dhertowardacrimsoncloud 
/That landlike slept along the deep. 

civ. 

The, time draws near the birth of Christ; 
The moon is hid, the night is still; 
A single church below the hill 
Is pealing, folded in the mist. 

1 A single peal of bells below, • 

1 That wakens at ttys hour of rest 
A single murmur in the breast, 
at these are not the bells I know., « 

s strangers’ voices here they sound, ‘ 

! In lands where not a memory strays. 
Nor landmark breathes of other days, 
all is new unhallow’d ground. 

A 

cv. 

To-night ungather'd let us leave 
This laurel, let this holly stand: 

We ljge within the stranger's land. 
And strangely falls our Christmas-eve. 



Our father’s dust is left alone 

And snent under other shows t ' 
There in due timd the woodbine 
blows; . ‘ 

The violet comes, but we are gone. * 

No more shall wayward grief abuse % 
The genial hour with mask and 
mime; 

For change of place, like growth of* 
time, , 

Has broke the bond of dying use. | 

• 9 

Let cares that petty shadows cast, 

By which our lives are chiefly 
i proved, 

A little spare the night I loved, 

And hold it solemn to the past. *. 

But let no footstep beat the floor, 

Nor bowl of wassail mantle warm ;* 
For who would keep an ancient form’ 
Thro’ which the spirit breathes no more 7 

Be neither song, nor game, nor feast; 

Nor harp be touch'd, nor flute be 
blown; 

No dance, no motion, save alone 
What lightens in the lncid east 

Of rising worlds by yonder wood. 

Long sleeps the'summer in the seed; 
Run out your measured arcs, Bmd 
lead 

The closing cycle rich in good. 

CVI. 

Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 

The flying cloud,* the frosty light: 

The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, apd let him die. 

Ring out the old, ring in the new, 

Ring, happy bells, across the snow: 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 

Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 

For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich'and poof, 

Ring in rMimta fn all msnlnn/t % 
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Rin* aut a (lowly dying came, , 

' ; And indent forma of petty atrife; 

■ King in the nobler modes of life, • 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 

out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times; 
f Ring out, ring out my mournful 
rhymes, 

•But ring the fuller minstrel in.' 

Ring out false {fade in place and blood, 
* ‘The rivic slander and the spite j 
Ring in the love of trifth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good. 

Ring out old shapes of foul disease; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold ; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


We keep the day. With festal cheer, 

0 -With books and music, surely .we 
Will drink to him, whatever he be, ^ 
And sing the songs he loved to bear. - 

a 

cvm. 

I will not shut me from my kind, 

And, lest I stiffen into stone, 

I will not eat my heart alone, 

Nor feed with sighs a passing wind: 

Whit profit lies in barren faith, 

And vacant yearning, tho’ with might 
To scale the heaven's highest height, 
Or dive below the wells of Death ?, . 

What fin% I in the highest place, ' 
But mine own phantom chanting 
hymns ? 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 

* The larger heart, the kindlier hand t 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 

evil. 

It is the day when he was born, 

. A bitter day that early sank 
* Behind a purple-frosty bahk 
Of vapour, leaving night forlorn. 


And on the depths of death there 
swims 

The reflex of a human face. 

I’ll rather take what fruit may be 
Of sorrow under human skies; 

'Tis held that sorrow makes us 
wise, 

Whatever wisdom sleep with thee. 


The time admits not flowers or leaves 
•To deck the banquet. Fiercely flics 
The blast of North and East, and ice 
Makes daggers at the sharpen’d eaves, 

hnd bristles all the brakes and thorns'* 
To yon hard crescent, as she hangs 
Above the wood which grides and 
clangs 

Its leafless ribs and iron horns 

Together, in the drifts that pass 
To darken on the rolling brine 
That breaks the coast. But fetch 
* the wine, 

image the board and brim the gloss; 


Heart-affluence in discursive talk 

From household fountains never 
dry; 

The critic clearness of an eye, 

That saw thro’ all the Muses’ walk ; 

■Seraphic intellect and force 

To seize and throw the doubts of 
man; 

■ Impassion’d logic, which outran ” 
,The hearer in its fiery course; 

High nature amorous of the good, 

But touch'd with no aicelic gloom; 
And passion pure in snowy bloom 
Thro’ all the years of April^blooJ; 


iliac In pot logs and let them lie, 
To make a solid core of heat; 

Be cheerful-minded, talk and treat 

If a|l things erhi as he were by ,• 


A love of freedom rarely felt, 

Of freedom in her regal scat 
Of England; aot the schoolboy heat, 
The blind hysterics of the Ceflf; 




r —nh/md faced with female grace 
Ip such a scat, the child would twfte 
A trustful hand, unask’d, in thine, 
kd find Us comfort in thy face; 

JU these have been, and thee mine eyes 
Have look'd on: if they look’d in 
vain, 

My shame is greater who remain, 
Nor let thy wisdom make me wise. 


fthy converse drew us with delight, 
ft* The men of rathe and riper years; 
t. The feeble soul, a haunt of fears, 
rbtget his weakness in thy sight? 

On thee the loyal-hearted hung. 

The proud was half disarm'd of 
pride, 

Nor cared the serpent at thy side 
To Bicker with his double tongue. 

The stern were mild when thou wert by, 
The flippant put himself to school 
And heard thee, and the brazen fool 
Was soften’d, and he knew not why j 

t 

jtyhile I, thy nearest, sat apart, 

And felt thy triumph was as mine i 
And loved them more, that they 
_ were thine, 
jyThe graceful tact, the Christian art j 

Nor mine the sweetness or the skill, 

But mine the love that will not tire, 
And, bom of love, the vague desire 
That spurs an imitative will. 


The churl in spirit, up or down 

Along thescale of ranks, thro’ all, 
To him who grasps a golden ball, 

J % W°°d a king, at heart a clown; 
r • , 

The churl in spirit, howe’er he veil 
His want in forms for fashion's 
sake, 

t Will let his coltish nature break 


Foe who fan always act ? but he, 

To whttn a thousand ‘memories call, 
* Not being less but more than all 
The gentleness he seem’d to he, 

Best seem'd the thing he was, and join'd 
Each office of the social hour 
To noble manners, as the flpwer 
And native .growth of noble mind; 

Nor ever narrowness or spite, 

Or villain fancy fleeting by, • . 
Drew in the cxpressjpn of an eye, 
Where God and Nature met in light { 

And thus he bore without abuse 

The grand old name of gentleman, 
Defamed by every charlatan, 

And soil’d with all ignoble me. 


High wisdom holds my wisdom lest, 
That I, who gaze with temperate 
eyes 

On glorious insufficiencies, 

Set light by narrower perfectness. 

But thou, that fillcst all the room 
Of all my love, art reason why 
I seem to cast a careless eye 
On souls, the lesser lords of doom. 

For what wert thou ? some novel porter 
Sprang up for ever at a touch, 

And hope could never hope tod 
• much, 

In watching thee from hour to hour, 

Large elements in order brought, 

And tracts of calm from tempest 
made, 

And world-wide fluctuation sway'd 
In vassal tides that follow’d thought 


Tis held that sorrow makes us wise j 
Yet how much wisdom sleeps with 
thee 

Which not alone had guided me, 


d$i$t, who knew.thUe keen 
itifiget, with force and skill 
To strive, to fashion, to fulfil— * 
doubt not what thou wouldst have been s 

. life fa'civic action warm, 

A soul bh highest mission sent, 

A potent voice of Parliament, 

It pillar gcadfiut in the storri; 

ihould licensed boldneu gather force, 
••.Becoming, when the time has birth, 
' A lever to»uplift the earth 
lad toll it fa another course, 

IVlth thousand shocks that come and go, 
* With agonies, with energies, 

„ With overthrowings, and with cries, 
And undulations to and fro. 


Who loves not Knowledge? Who shall 
• rail , 

Against her beauty? May she mix 
With men and prosper i Who shall 
fir 

Her pillars ? Let her work prevail. 

Hit on her forehead sits a fire; 

She sets her forward countenance 
And leaps into the future chance, 
Submitting all things to desire. 

Half-grown as yet, a child, and vain— 

• She cannot fight the fear of death. 

What is she, cut from love and fajth, 
Bat some wild Pallas from the brain 

Of Demons? fiery-hot to burst 
, All barriers in her onward race 
For power. Let her know her place; 
She i| the second, not the first 

A higher hand must make her mild, 

If all be not in vain; and guide 
. Her footsteps, moving side by side 
With wisdom, like the younger child: 

For she is earthly of the mind, 

But Wisdom heavenly of the soul. 
0. friend, who earnest to thy goal 
Bo unity, leaving me behind, . 


I groukUhe great world grew like thee, 
Wnb grewest not alone fa poster .' 
' And knowledge, but by year and 1 
hour 

Ilf reverence and in charity. 


Now fades the last long streak of snow, 
Now burgeons every maze of quick 
About the flowering squares, and 
* thick 

By ashen roots the violets blow. 

Now rings the woodland loud and long, 1 
The distance takes a lovelier hue, ' 
Anfl drown’d in yonder living blue 

The lark becomes a sightless song. 

Now dance the lights on lawn.and lea, 
The flocks are whiter down the vale; 
And milkier every milky sail 

On winding stream or distant sea; 

Where now the seamew pipes, or dives 
In yonder greening gleam, and fly 
The happy birds, that change their 
sky • 

To build and brood; that live their lives 

From land to land; and in my breast 1 
Spring wakens too; and my regret 
Becomes an April violet, 

And buds and blossoms like the rest 


Js it, then, regTet far buried time 

That keenlier in sweet April wakes, 
And meets the year, and gives and 
takes 

The colours of the crescent prime ? 

Not all: the songs, the stirring air, 

The life re-orient out *f dust, 

Cry thro’ the sense to hearten trust 
In that which made the world sp fiur. 

Not all regret: the face will shine • 
Upon me, while I muse alone; 

And that dear voice, I ofice have 
known, • 

Still speak to me ofcne and miner 



fet less W sorrow lives in me, , 

Far days of happy commune'dead; 
t Lea -yearning for the friendships 
fled, * 

than some strong bond which is to be.* 


0 day* and hours, your work is this 
To hold me from my-proper place, 
A little while from his embrace, 
For fuller gain of after bliss; * 

WThat dut of distance might ensue 
ft Desire of nearness doubly sweet; 
And unto meeting when we meet, 
Delight a hundredfold accrue, 

For every grain of sand that runs, 

And every span of shade that 
steals. 

And every kiss of toothed wheels, 
And all the courses of the suns. 


Contemplate all this work of Time, 

The giant labouring in his youth ; 
Nor dream of human love and truth, 
As dying Nature's earth and time; 


But trust that those we call the dead 
i Are breathers of an ampler day 
For ever nobler ends. They say, 
fhe solid earth whereon we tread 

in tracts of fluent heat began, 

And grew to seeming-random forms, 1 
1 ne seeming prey cf cyclic storms, 
Till at the last arose the man; 

Who throve and branch’d from clime to 
clime, 

The herajfl of a higher race. 

And of himself in higher place, 

|^f so he type this work of time 

Nothin himself, from more to more; 

Or, crown’d with attributes of woe 
like glories, move his course, and 
. 


But iron dag from central gloom, ’ 

And bealhd hot with bunting fears, 

* And dipt in baths of hissing tears, 
And batter’d with the shocks of doom , 

* 

To shape and use. Arise and fly 

The reding Faun, the sensual feast ,* 
Move upward, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die. 

CX1X. 

Doors, where ipy heart was used to b&l 
So quickly, not as one that weeps 
I come once more; the city sleeps 
1 smell the meadow in the street s 

A 

1 hear a chirp of birds; I see 

Betwixt the black fronts long-with¬ 
drawn 

A light-blue lane of early dttwn. 

And think of early days and thee, * 

And bless thee, for thy lips are bland, , 
And bright the friendship of thine 
eye! 

And in my thoughts with scarce a sigh 
I take the pressure of thine hand. 


1 trust I have not wasted breath: 

I think we are not wholly brain, 
Magnetic mockeries; not in vainp 
Like Paul with beasts, I fought with 
Death; 

, Hof only cunning casts in clay: 

Let Science prove we are, and then 
What matters Science unto men. 

At least to me ? I would not stay. 

Let him, the wiser man who springs 
Hereafter, up from childhood shape 
His action like the greater ape, 

But I was bom to other things. 


And ready, thou, to die with him, 
* Thou watdtot all things ever dim 


IN MBMOJtlAM. 
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. 


The team it loom'd from the vain. 

The boat U dram upon the ihore; 
Than littenest to the closing door, 
And hie is darken’d in the brain. 

» 

Bright Phosphor, fresher for the night, 
Be thee the world’s great work is 
Heard 

f Beginning, and the wakeful bird j 
| Behind thee comes the greater light: 

The •narket boat is on the stream, 

And voices hail it from the brink ; 
Thou hear’st the village hammer 
clink, 

A^d see’st the moving of the team. 

Sweet llesper-Phosphor, double name 
For what is one, the first, the last, 
Thpu, like my present and my 
* P<>*t, 

Thy place is changed; thou art the 


# cxxm. 4 

There rolls the deep where grew the tree. 

O earth, what changes hast thoo 
seen! 

There where the long street roam 
hath been 

The stillness of the central sea. 

The hills are shadows, and they flow 

From form to form, and nothing 
• stands; 

They melt like mist, the solid lands, 

Like clouds they shape themselves and 
go- 

But in fhy spirit will 1 dwell. 

And dream my dream, and hold it 
true; 

For tho’ my lips may breathe adieu, 

I cannot think the thing farewell. 




same. 


cxxtv. 


cxxn. 

Oh, wait thou with me, dearest, then, 
While I rose up against my doom, 
And yearn’d to buret the folded 
* gloom, 

To bare the eternal Heavens again, 

Tp feel once more, in placid awe, 

The strong imagination roll 
A sphere of stars about my soul, 

In all her motion one with law ; 

« 


That which we dare invoke to bless; 
Our dearest faith; our ghastliest 
doubt; 

He, They, One, All; within, with¬ 
out ; 

The Power in darkness whom we guess, 

I found Him not in world or sun, 

Or eagle’s wing, or insect's eye; 
Nor thro’ the questions men ma; 

‘fy. 

The petty cobwebs we have spun : 


It thou wert with me, and the grave 
Divide us not, be with me now, 
And enter in at breast and brow, 
TUI oil my blood, a fuller wave, 


•If e’er when faith had fall’n asleep, . 

I heard a voice ‘believe no more' 
And heard an ever-breaking shore 
That tumbled in the Godless deep; 


Be quicken’d with a livelier breath, 

And like an Inconsiderate boy, 

Aa in the former flash of joy, 

I slip the thoughts of life and death; 

And ell the breeie of Fancy blow*, * 
And every dew-drop paints a bow, 
The wiaaxd lightnings deeply glow. 
And every thought breaks out a'roee, 


A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason's colder part, 

And like a man in wrath the heart J 
Stood up and answer'd 1 1 have felt* m 

No, like a child in doubt and fear s ^ 
But that blind clamour made mi 
wise; 

Then was I as achild that cries, 

But, crying, knows ha latheT near; 


m Mmkwiau. 


rbsf I am beheld (gain 
max is, and nolnan understands ;* 
And out of darkness came the hands 
reach thro* nature, moulding men. 


--- - -- 

Proclaiming social truth shall spreaiL * 
And justice, er*n tho’ thrice tgun 
The red fool-fury of the Seine 
Should pile her barricades with dead. 


cxxv. 


terer I have said or sung, 

Some bitter notes my harp would give, 
Yea, tho' there often seem'd to live 
mtiadiction on the tongue, 


Hope had never lost her youth ; * 

She did but look through dimmer 


1 -*ey«i 

. Or Love but play'd with gracious lies, 
rid^fee he felt so fix’d in truth: s 


And if the song were full of care, 

lie breathed the spirit of the song; 
And if the words were sweet and 
strong 

e set his royal signet there; 

biding with me till I sail 

To seek thee on the mystic deeps, 
And this electric force, that keeps 
. thousand pulses dancing, fail. 


J cxxvi. 

i;-e is and was my Lord and King, 

; And in his presence I attend 
To hear the tidings of my friend, 
‘Vhich every hour his couriers bring. 

-ove is and was my King ahd Lord, 

And will be, tho’ as yet I keep 
Within his court on earth, and sleep 
Encompass’d by his faithful guard, 


And hear at times a sentinel 


Whomovesabout from place to place,' 
And whispers to the worlds of space, 
the deep nig^t, that all is well. 


cxxvii. 

all is well, tho’ faith and form 
Be sunder’d in the night of fear; 
WeU roan the storm to those that 
hear 


A deeper vote across the storm. 


But ill for him that wean a crown. 

And him, the lazar, in his rags: 
They tremble, the sustsining crags; 
The spires of ice are toppled down. 

And molten up, and roar in flood; 

The fortress crashes from on high* 
The brute jarth lightens to the sky, 
And the great JEon sinks in blood, 

And compass’d by the fires of Hell; 
While thou, dear spirit, happy staf, 
O'erlook’st the tumult from afar, 
And smilest, knowing all is well. 

c XXVIII. 

The love that rose on stronger wings, 
Unpalsied when he met with Death, 
Is comrade of the lesser faith 
That sees the course of human things. 

Ho doubt vast eddies in the flood 

Of onward time shall yet be made, 
And throned races may degrade ; 
Yet O ye. mysteries of good, 

Wild Hours that fly with Hope and Kea^ 
If all your office had to do 
With old results that look like new; 
If this were all your mission here, 

• 

•To draw, to' sheathe a useless sword, 

To fool the crowd with glorious 
lies, 

To cleave a creed in sects and cries, 
To change the bearing of a word, 

To shift an arbitrary power. 

To cramp the student at his desk, 
To make old bareness picturesque 
And tuft with grass a feudal tower; 

Why then my scorn might well descend 
On you Aid yours. I see in part 
That all, is in some piece, jrt, 

Is toil aJopetant to in enA . ‘^ 7 " 
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cxxix. # • 

'Dear Mend, far off, my lost desire, 

So far, so near in woe and weal; 

0 loved the most, when most 1 feel 
There is a lower and a higher; 

Known and unknown; human, divine; 
Sweet human hand and lips and eye; 
* Dear heavenly friend that canst not 
die, 

MLe, mine, for ever, ever mine; 

Strange friend, past, present, and to be,; 
Loved deeplier, darklier understood; 
Behold, I dream a dream of good, 
And mingle all the world with thee. 


Thy voice is on the rolling air; 

. • I hear thee where the waters run ; 

Thou standest in the rising sun, 

And in the setting thou art fair. 

What art thou then ? I cannot guess; 
But tho’ I seem in star and flower 
To feel thee some diffusive power, 

1 do not therefore love thee less : 

My love involves the love before; 

My love is vaster passion now ; 

Tho’ mix’d with God and Nature 
* thou, 

1 seem to love thee more and more. 

Far off thou art, but ever nigh; 

I have thee still, and I vejoicc; 

I prosper, circled with thy voice ; 

I shall not lose thee tho’ I die. 

cxxxt, 

0 living will that shalt endure 

When all that seems shall suffer 
shock, 

Rise in the spiritual rock, • 

Flow thro’ our deeds and make them pure, 

That we may lift from out.of dust - 
‘ twice as onto Mm that hears, 

■ above the conquer’d years 
To*. , with us works, and trust, 


With faith that comes of self-control, 
The truths that never can be proved 
Until we dose with all we loved,V 
And all We flow from, soul in soul. 


0 true and tried, so well and long, 
Demand not thou a marriage lay ; 

' In that it is thy marriage day 
Is music more than any son'g. 

ftor have I felt so much of bliss 

Since first he told me that he loved 
A daughter of our house; nor prove* 
Since that dark day a day like this; Jn 

Tho’ ! since then have number’d o’er 
Some thrice three years : they went 
and came, 

Remade the blood and changed the 
frame, 

And yet is love not less, but more; 

No longer caring to embalm 

In dying songs a dead regret, • 

But like a statue solid-set, 

And moulded in colossal calm. 

Regret is dead, but love is more 

Than in the summers that are flowjj 
For I myself with these have growr 
To something greater than before; j 

Which makes appear the songs 1 made 
As edicts out of weaker times, 

As half but idle brawling rhymes. 
The sport of random sun and shade. 

But where is she, the bridal flower, 

That must be made a wife ere noon 
, She enters, glowing like the moon 
Of Eden on its bridal bower: 

On me she bends her blissful eyes 

And then on thee; they meet thy loo 
And brighten like the star that shoo 
Betwixt the palms of paradise? 

O when her life was yet in bud, ' 

He too fbretold the perfect rose. 

For thee she grew, for thee she gtou 
For ever, and as fair as good. 


IN MEMORI AM. 


1 thou art worthy; full of power; ( 

■'te gentle ; liberal-minded, great, 
*Consistent; wearing all that weight 
learning lightly like a flower. 

i now set oot: the noon is near, 

And I must give away the bride ; 
She fears not, or with thee beside 
id me behind her, will not fear. ’ 

>r I that danced her on my knee, 

That watch’d her on her nurse’s arnfl 
t That shielded all her life Grom harm 
t m must part with her to thee; 

te waiting to be made a wife, , 

X Her feet, my darling, on the dead; 
Their pensive tablets round her head, 
rnd the most living words of life 

Ireathed in her ear. The ring is on, 
The ‘ wilt thod ’ answer’d, and again 
The ‘wilt thou’ ask’d, till out of 
twain 

I ler sweet * I will ’ has made you one. 

Now sign your names, which shall lo 
read. 

Mute symbols of ajoyful mom. 

By village eyes as yet unborn; 
e names are sign'd, and overhead 

Begins the clash and clang that tells 
The joy to every wandering breer.e; 
The blind wall rocks, and on the trees 
The dead leaf trembles to the bells. 

O happy hour, and happier hours 

Await them. Many a merry face 
Salutes,them—maidens of the place. 
That pelt us in the porch with flowers. . 

O happy hour, behold the bride 

L Wilh him |o whom her hand I gave. 
They leave the porch, they pass the 

h^ro-daydts sunny side. 

To-day the grave is bright for me, 

, For them the light of life increased, 
Who st«y to share the morning feast, 

{ Who rest to-night beside the sea. 


Let all jny getyal spirits advance .' 
To meet and greet a whiter sun; 
My drooping memory will not shun 
The foaming grape of eastern France. 

It circles round, and fancy plays, 

And hearts are warm’d and faces 
bloom, 

As drinking health to bride and 
groom 

We wish them store of happy days. 

Nor count me all to blame if I 
Conjecture of a stiller guest, 
Perchance, perchance, among the 
rest. 

And, tho’ in silence, wishing joy. 

But they must go, the time draws on, 
And those white-favour’d horses 
wait; • 

They rise, but linger; it is late; 
Farewell, wc kiss, and they are gone. 

A shade falls on us like-the dark 

From little cloudlets on the grass, 
But sweeps away as out we pass 
To range the woods, to roam the park. 

Discussing how their courtship grew, 

And talk of others that are wed, 
And haw she look'd, and what h 
said. 

And back wc come at fall of dew. 

Again the feast, the speech, the glee, 

The shade of passing thought, the. 
' wealth 

Of words and wit, the double health, 
The crowning cup, the three-times-three, 

And last the dancetill’ I retire: 

Dumb is that tower which spake so 
loud, 

And high in heaven theftreaming 
edoud, 

And on the downs a rising fire: 

And rise, 0 moon, from yonder down. 
Till over down and over dale 
All night the shining vspoor sail 
And past the silent-ligbted town, 
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The white-fhced halls, the gtondhg rills. 
And catch at every mountain head, 
And o'er the friths that branch and. 
spread 

r . t Thdr sleeping silver thro’ the hills; 

.And touch with shade the bridal doors, 
With tender gloom the roof, the 
wail; 

And breaking let the splendour fall 
pSthSpangle all the happy shores 

By which they rest, and 1 ocean sounds, 
And, star and system rolling past, 

A soul shall draw from out the vast 
And strike his being into bounds. 

And, moved thro* life of lower phase, 
Result in man, be bom and think, 
And act and love, a closer link 
l^eterixt us and the crowning race 


«Of those that, eye to eye, shall loot 
On knowledge; under whose 
mand 

o Is Earth and Earth's, and in 
hand 

Is Nature like an open book ; 

No longer half-akin to brute. 

For all we thought and loved as 
And hoped, and suffer'd, is be 

Of what in them is flower and ftuil 

Whereof the man, that with me trr 
This planet, was a noble type 
Appearing ere the times were 

That (friend of mine who lives in C 

That God, which ever lives and lo 
One God, one law, one elemi 
And one far-off divine event, 

To which the whole creation move 


MAUD; A MONODRAMA. 

* 

’ PART I. 


I. • 
t. 

I HATE the dreadful hollow behind the little wood, 

Its lips in the field above are dabbled with blood-red heath, 
i The red-ribb’d ledges drip with a silent horror of blood, 
And Echo there, whatever is ask’d her, answers ‘Death.’ 


it. 

For there in the ghastly pit long, since a body was found. 

His who had given me life—O father ! O God ! was it well ?— 
Mangled, and flatten'd, and crush’d, and dinted into the ground : 
There yet lies the rock that fell with him when he fell., , 

m. 

Did he fling himself down ? who knows ? for a vast speculation had f 
And ever he mutter’d and madden’d, and ever wann’d with Slespair, 
And out he walk’d whenjhe wind like a broken worldling wail’d, 
And the flying gold of the ruin'd woodlands drove thro’ tire air. » 

IV. 

I remember the time, for the roots of my hair were stirt'd 

By a shuffled step, by a dead weight trail'd, by a Whisper’d fright, 

- And my pulses dosed their gatss with a shock on my heart as Si hear 
like shrill-edged shriek of a mother divide the shuddering night. 
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Villainy aomewhete! whose ? One says, we are, villains all. 

Not he: his honest fame should at least by me be maintained: 

But that old man, now lord of the bread estate and the Hall. 

Dropt off gorged from a scheme that had left us flaccid and drain’d. 


VI. 

Why do they prate of the blessings of Peace ? we have made them a curse. 
Pickpockets, each hand justing for all that is not its own ; 

And lust of gain, in the spirit of Cain, is it better or worse 
Than the heart of the citizen hissing in war on his ovftt hearthstone ? 

# 

VII. 

^But these are the days of advance, the works of the men of mind. 

When who but a fool would have faith in a tradesman’s ware or his word? 
Is it peace or war ? Civil war, as I think, and that of a kind 
The viler, as underhand, not openly bearing the sword. 

VIII. 

Sooner or later I too may passively take'the print 

Of the golden age—why not ? I have neither hope nor trust) 

May make my heart as a millstone, set my face as a flint, * 

Cheat and be cheated, and die: who knows ? we arc ashes and dust. 


IX. 

Peace sitting under her olive, and slurring the days gone by, 

When the poor are hovell’d and hustled together, each sex, like swine 
When only the ledger lives, and when only not all men lie; 

Peace in her vineyard—yes I—but a company forges the wine. 


x. 

And the vitriol madness flushes up in the gifiian's head, 

Till the filthy by-lane rings to the ytdl of the trampled wife, 
And chalk and alum and plaster are sold to the poor for bread. 
And the spirit of murder works in the very means of life, 


XI. 

And Sleep must lie down arm’d, for the villainous centre-bits 
Grind onsite wakeful ear in the hush of the moonless nights, 
While another is cheating the sick of a few last gasps, as he sits 
To pestle a poison'd poison behind his crimsbn lights. 

XII. 

When a Mammonite mother kills her babe lor a burial fee. 

And Thnour-Manunon grins on a pile of children’s bones, 
la it pflhce or war ? better, war I loud war by land-and by sea. 
War with a thousand battles, and shaking a hundred throoen 
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For I trust if an enemy’s fleet came yonder round by the hill, 

\nd the rushing battle-bblt sang from the three-decker out of the foam, 
rhat the smooth-faced snubnosed rogut would leap from his counter and t 
\nd,strike, if he could, were it but with his cheating yardwand, home.— 

XIV. 

What! am I raging alone as my father raged in his mood ? 

Must / too creep to the hollow and dash myself down and die 

Rather than hold by the law that I made, nevermore to brood » 

On a honor of shatter’d limbs and a wretched swindler’s lie? 


xv. 

Would there be sorrow for met there was lm/f in the passionate shriek, 
Love for the silent thing that had made false haste to the grave— 
Wrapt in a cloak, as I saw him, and thought he would rise and speak 
And rave at the lie and the liar, ah God, as he used to rave. 

^ XVI. 

I am sick of the Hall and the hill, I am sick of the moor and the main. 
Why should I stay ? can a sweeter chance ever come to me here ? 

O, having (ta nerves of motion as well as the nerves of pain. 

Were it not wise if I lied from the place and the pit and the fear ? 

XVII. 

Workmen up at the Hall!—they arc coming back from abroad ; 

The dark old place will be gilt by the touch of a millionaire : 

I have heard, I know not whence, of the singular beauty of Maud ; 

I'play’d with the girl when a child ; she promised then to be fair. 

XVIII. 

Maud with her venturous climbings and tumbles and childish escapes, 
Maud the delight of the village, the ringing joy of the I lall, 

Maud with her sweet purse-mouth when my father dangled the grapes, 
Maud the beloved of my mother, the moon-faced darling of all,— 

XIX. 

What is she now ? My dreams are bad. She may bring me a curse. 
No, there is fatter game on the moor ; she will let me alone. 

Thanks, for the fiend best knows whether woman or man be the worse. 
I will bury myself in myself, and the Devil may pipe to his own. 


II. 

Long-have I sigh'd for a calm: God grant I may find it at last! 

* It will never be broken by Maud, she has neither savour nor salt. 
But a cold and dear-ept face, as I found when her carriage past, f 
Perfectly beautiful: let it be pfcnted her: where is the fault ? 
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All* that I it* (for her eyes were downcast, mft t* be seen) 

Faultily faultless, idly regular, splendidly null, 

Dead perfection, no more ; nothing more, if it had not been 
For a chance of travel, a paleness, an hour’s defect of the rose. 

Or an underlip, you may call it a little too ripe, too full. 

Or the least little delicate aquiline curve in a sensitive nose, 

From which I escaped heart-free, with the least little touch of spleen. 

III. 

' Cold and clear-cut face, why come you so cruelly meek, 

’ Breaking a slumber in which all spleenful folly was.drown'd, 

Pale with the golden beam of an eyelash dead on the check. 
Passionless, pale, cold face, star-sweet on a gloom profound ; 
Womanlike, taking revenge too deep for a transient wrong 
Done but in thought to yofcr beauty, and ever as pale as before 
Growing and fading and growing upon me without a sound, 
Luminous, gemlike, ghostlike, deathlike, half the night long 
Growing and fading and growing, till I could bear it no more. 

But arose, and all by myself in my own dark garden ground. 
Listening now to the tide in its broad-flung shipwrecking roar, 

Now to the scream of a madden’d beach dragg’d down by the wave, 
Walk’d in a wintry wind by a ghastly glimmer, and found 
The shining daffodil dead, and Orion low in his grave. • 

IV.’ 


I. 

A million emeralds break from the ruby-budded lime 
In the little grove where I sit—ah, wherefore cannot I lx: 

Like things of the season gay, like the bountiful season bland. 
When the far-off sail is blown by the breeze of a softer clinie, 
Half-lost in the liquid azure bloom of a crescent of sea. 

The silent sapphire-spangled marriage ring of the land l 

* 

Below me, there, is the village, and looks how quiet and small 1 
And yet bubbles o’er like a city, with gossip, scandal, and spite ; 
And Jack on his ale-house bench has as many lies as a Czar j 
And here on the landward side, lyr a red rock, glimmers the llall . 
And up in the high Hall-garden I see her pass like a lighi ; 

But sorrow seize me if ever that light be my leading star! 

III. 

Wlken have I bow’d to her father, the wrinkled head of the race ? 

I met her to-day with her brother, but not to her brother I bow d -. 
I bow’d to his lady-sister as she rode by on the moor ; 

* But the fire of a foolish pride flash’d over her beautiful face. 

O dyU, you wrong your beauty, believe it, in being so proud ; 
Your father has wealth well-gotten, and I am nameless and poor. 


T 
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iv. * 

I keep but« man and a maid, ever ready to slander and steal; 

I know it, and smile a bard-set smile, like a stoic, or like 
A wiser epicurean, and let the world" have its way: 

For nature is one with rapine, a harm no preacher can heal; * 

The Mayfly is torn by the swallow, the sparrow spear’d by the shrike, 
And the whole little wood where I sit is a world of plunder and prey. 


v. 

We are puppets, Man in his pride, and Beauty fair in her flower; 
Do we move ourselves, or are moved by an unseen hand at a game 
That pushes us off from the board, and others ever succeed ? 

Ah yet, we cannot be kind to each other here for an hour ; 

We whisper, and hint, and chuckle, and grin at a brother’s shame-;. 
However we brave it out, we men are a little breed. 


VI. 

t 

A monstrous eft was of old the Lord and Master of Earth, 

For him did his high sun flame, and his river billowing ran, 
And he felt himself in his force to be Nature's crowning race. 
As nine months go to the shaping an infant ripe for his birth, 
So many $ million of ages have gone to the making of man; 

. He now is first, but is he the last ? is he not too base ? 

* 

VII. 

The man of science himself is fonder of glory, and vain, 

An eye well-practised in nature, a spirit bounded and poor; 
The passionate heart of the poet is whirl’d into folly and vice. 

I would not marvel at either, but keep a temperate brain ; 

For not to desire or admire, if a man could learn it, were more 
Than to walk all day like the sultan of old in a garden of spice. 


c VIII. 

For the drift of the Maker is dark" an Isis hid by the veil. 

Who knows the ways of the world, how God will bring them about ? 
Our planet is one, the suns are many, the world is wide. 

Shall I weep if a Poland fall? shall I shriek if a Hungary fail? 

Or an infant civilisation be ruled with rod or with knout? 

I have not made the world, and He that made it will guide. 


Be mine a philosopher’s life in the quiet woodland ways, 

Where if I cannot be gay let a passionless peace be my lot. 

Far-off from the clamour of liars belied in the hubbub of lies; 

From the long-neck’d geese of the world that are ever hissing dispraise 
Because their natures are little, and, whether be heed it or nob 
Where each man walks with his head in a cloud of poisonoui fires. 
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0 x. 

And‘most of all would I flee from the cruel madness of lore, 

The honey of poison-flowers and all the measureless ill. 

Ah Maud, you milkwhite fawn,'you are all unmeet for a wife. 
Your mother is mute in her grave as her image in marble above; 
Your father is ever in London, you wander about at your will; 
You have but fed on the roses and lain in the lilies of life. 


V. 


A voice by the cedar tree 

in the meadow under the Hall 1 

She is singing an air that is known to me, 

A passionate ballad gallant and gily, 

A martial song like a trumpet’s call 1 
Singing alone in the morning of life, 

In the happy morning of life and of May, 
Singing of men that in battle array, 
Ready in heart and ready in hand, 

March with banner and bugle and fife 
To the death, for their native land. 

II. 

Maud with her exquisite face, 

And wild voice pealing up to the sunny 
sky, 

t d feet like sunny gems on an English 
green, 

tul in the light of her youth and her 
\ grace, 

Singing of Death, and of Honour that 
cannot die, 

Till I well could weep for a time so sordid 
and mean, 

And myself so languid and base. 

III. 

Silence, beautiful voice 1 

lie still, for you only trouble the mind 

(With a joy in which I cannot rejoice, 

A glory I shall*not find, 
fetill t I will hear you no more, 
ror your Sweetness hardly leaves me a 
choice 

Ut to move to the meadow and fall before 
ler feet on the meadow grass, and adore, 
lot her, whg is neither courtly nor kind, 
fot her, not her, but a voice. 


VI. 

i. 

Morning arises-stormy and pale, 

No sun, but a wannish glare 
In fold upon fold of hueless cloud, 

And the budded peaks of the wood are 
bow’d 

Caught and cuff’d by the gale: 

I had fancied it would be fair. 

II. _ , 

Whom but Maud should I meet 
Last night, when the sunset bum’d 
On the blossom’d gable-ends 
At the head of the village street, 

Whom but Maud should I meet ? 

•And she touch’d my hand with a smile 
so sweet, 

She made me divine amends 
For a courtesy not return’d. 

in. 

And thus a delicate spark 
Of glowing and growing light 
Thro’ the livelong hours of the dark 
Kep*< itself warm in the heart of my 
t dreams, 

Ready to burst in a colour’d flame; 

Till at last when the morning came 
In a cloud, it faded, and seems 
But an ashen-gray delight. 

IV. 

What if with her sunny hair. 

And smile as sunny as cold, 

She meant to weave me a snare 
Of some^oquettish deceit, 

Cleopatra-like as of old 
To entangle me when we met, 

To have her lion roll in a silken net 
And fawn at a victor’s feet. 
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ill, what shall I be at fifty 
hould Nature keep me alive, 
f 1 find the world so bitter 
Vhen I am but twcniy-fivp? 
ret, if she were not a cheat, 
f Maud were all that she seem’d, 
tad her smile were all that I dream’d, 
[hen the world were not so bitter 
JqM smile could make H sweet. 


And, the shrieking rush of. the wainscot 
* * mouse,, , 

And my own red name in comers cried,* 
Igfhen the shiver of dancing leaves is 
thrown f. 

About its echoing chambers wide, 

Till a morbid hate and horrbr have 
grown 

Of a world in which I have hardly mix!, 
And a morbid eating lichen fixt » 

Os a heart half-tum'd to stone. 


What if tho' her eye seem’d full 
Df a kind intent to me, 
iVhat if that dandy-despot, he, 

That jewell’d mjus of mitlineiy, 
rhat oil'd and Curl’d Assyrian Bull 
Smelling of musk and of insolence, 

Her brother, from whom I keep aloof, 
Who Wants the finer politic sense 
To mask, tho.’ but in his own behoof, 
With a glassy smile his brutal scorn— 
What if he had told her yestermom 
How prettily for his own sweet sake 
A face of tenderness might be feign’d, 
And U moist mirage in desert eyes, 

That so, when the rotten hustings shake 
In another month to his brazen lies, 

A wrenched vote may be gain’d. 


For a raven ever croaks, at my side, 

Keep watch and ward, keep watch and 
ward, % 

Or thou wilt prove their tool. < 

Yea, too, myself from myself I guard, 

For often a man’s own arjgry pride 
Is cap and bells for a fool. 


Perhaps the smile and tender tone 
Came out of her pitying womanhood. 

For am 1 not, am I not, here alone 
So many a summer since she died, 

•My mother, who was so gentle and 
good? 

Living alone in an empty house, 

Here half-hid in the gleaming wood. 
Where I hear the dead at midday moan. 


O heart ot stone, are you flesh, and caufjg 
By the/ you swore to withstand ? / 

For what was it else within me wrought 
But, I fear, the new strong,wine ol 
love, 

That made my tongue so stammer and 
trip 

When I saw the treasured splendour, hn 
hand, 

Come sliding out of her sacred glove, 
And the sunlight broke from her lip ? 


I have play’d with her when a child; 
She remembers it now we meet. ( 
Ah well, well, well, I may be beguilen 
By some coquettish deceit. 

Yet, if she were not a cheat, 

If Maud were all that she seem'd, 

And her smile had all that I dream’d, 
Then the world were not so bitter 
But a smile could make it sweet. 


Did I hear it half in a doze 
Long since, I know not where ? 
Did I dream it an hou 1 . ago, 

When asleep in this arm-chair ? 


Men were drinking together, 
Drinking and talking of me; 

1 Well, if it prove a girl, /he boy 
Will have plenty: inlet it be.' 
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it in echo of something • * 

■ Read with a boy’s delight, 

Viziers nodding together • 

In*some Arabian night? 

tv. 

Strange, that I hear two men. 
Somewhere, talking of me; 

' Well, if it prove a girl, my boy , 
Will hare plenty: so let it be.’ 

V 

i ^ VIII. 

came to the village church, 1 
Vnd sat by a pillar alone ; 

\n angel watching an urn 
IVept over her, carved in stone ; 
knd once, but once, she lifted her 
eyes, 

Ind suddenly, sweetly, strangely blush’d 
To find they were met by my own ; 

Ind suddenly', sweetly, my heart beat 
stronger 

tnd thicker, until I heard no longer 
Phe snowy-banded, dilettante, 
lelicate-handed priest intone; 
tnd thought, is it pride, and mused and 
1 sigh’d 

No surely, now it cannot be pride. ’ 

IX. 

I was walking a mile, 

More than a mile from the shore, 
The sun look’d out with a smile 
Betwixt the Cloud and the moor 
And riding at set of day 
Over the dark moor land, 

Rapidly riding far away, 

She waved to me with her hand. 
There weft two at her side, 
Something flash’d in the sun, 

Down by the hill I saw them ride, 

In a moment they were gone t 
Like a sudden spark 
Struck vainly in the night. 

Then returns the dark 
With no more hope of light 


I. 

Sick, am I sick of a jealous dread ? 

Was not one of the two at her side 
This new-made lord, whose splendour 
plucks 

The slavish hat from the villager’s head ? 
Whose old grandfather has lately died, 1 
Gone to a blacker pit, for whom 
Grimy nakedness dragging his trucks 
And laying his trams in a poison'd gloom ♦ 
Wrought, till he crept from a gutted 
mine 

Master of half a servile shire, 

And left his coal ail turn’d into gold 
To a grandson, first of his noble line, 

Rich in the grace all women desire, 

Strong in the power that all men adore, 
And simper and set their voices lowef, 

And soften as if to a girl, and hold 
Awe-stricken breaths at a work divine, 
Seeing his gewgnw castle shine, 

New as his title, built last year, 

There amid perky larches and pine, 

■And over the sullen-purple moor 
(Look at it) pricking a cockney cart 

II. 

What, has he found my jewel out ? 

Kor one of the two that rode at her sidfe 
Bound for the Hall, I am sure was he : 
Bound for the Ilall,, and I think for a 
t bride. 

, Blithe would her brother's acceptance be. 
Maud could be gracious loo, no doubt 
To a lord, a captain, a padded shape, 

A bought commission, a waxen face, 

A rabbit mouth that is ever agape— * 

Bought ? what is it he cannot buy? 

And therefore splenetic, personal, base, 

A wounded thing with a rancorous ciy, 

At war with myself and a wretched race,, 
Sick, sick to the heart of life, am L 

ill. 

Last week came one to the county town, 

To preach our poor little army down, 

And play the game of the despot kings, 
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Tho’ the state has done it< anil thrice as 
well : 

This broad - brimm'd hawker of holy 
things, 

Whose ear is cramm’d with his cotton, 
and rings 

Even in dreams to the chink of his pence, 
This huckster put down war ! can he tell 
Whether war be a cause or a consequence ? 
Put down the passions that make earth 
<’ Hell 1 

Down with ambition, avarice, pride, 
Jealousy, down I cut off from the mind 
The bitter springs of anger and fear; 
Down too, down at your own fireside, 
With the evil tongue and the evil ear, 

For each is at war with mankind. 

tv. 

I Wish I could hear again 

The chivalrous battle-song 

That she warbled alone in her joy I 

I might persuade myself then 

She would not do herself this great wrong, 

To take a wanton dissolute boy 

For a man and leader of men. 

v. 

Ah God, for a man with heart, head, hand, 
Like some of the simple great ones gone 
Epr ever and ever by, 

One still strong man in a blatant land, 
Whatever they call him, what care I, 
Aristocrat, democrat, autocrat—one 
Who can rule and dare not lie. 

VI. 

And ah for a man to arise in me, 

That the man I am may cease to be ! 

XI. 

I. 

O let the solid ground 
Not fail beneath my feet 
Before my life has found 
What some have found so sweet; 

- Then let come what come may, 

What matrix if I go mad, 

I shall have had my day. 


' Let the sweet heavens endure, 

Not close and darken above me 
° Before I am quite quite sure 
That there is one to love me; 
Then let come what come may 
To a life that has been so sad, 

I shall have had my day. 

XII. 

A 

I. 

Birds in the high Hall-garden 
When twilight was falling, 

Maud, Maud, Maud, Maud, 

Ihey were crying and calling. i 

ii. 

Where was Maud ? in our wood ; 

And I, who else, was with her, 
Gathering woodland lilies, 

Myriads blow together. 

III. 

Birds in our wood sang 
Ringing thro’ the valleys, 

Maud is here, here, here 
In among the lilies. 

IV. 

I kiss’d her slender hand, 

She took the kiss sedately; 

Maud is not seventeen, 

But she is tall and stately. 

v. 

I to cry out on pride 
Who have won her favour 1 
O Maud were sure of Heaven 
If lowliness could save her. 

VI. 

I know the way she went 
Home with her maiden posy, 

For her feet have touch’d the meadc 
And left the daisies rosy. ■ ■ 

VII. 

Birds in the high Hall-garden 
Were crying and calling to her, 

. Where is Maud, Maud, Maud ? 
One is come to woo her. 


t 
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VIII. * 

book, a hone at the door. 

And Uttle King Charley snarling, 
jo back, my lord, across the moor, * 
You are not her darling. 

XIII. 

. i. 

corn’d, to be scorn’d by one that I scorn, 
I that a matter to make me fret ? • 

*h»t a calamity hard to be borne ? 
fell, he may five to hate me yet. 

'ool that I am to be vcxt with his pride 1 
past him, I was crossing his laijds; 
it stood on the path a little aside; 

.1 is lace, as I grant, in spite of spite, 

(as a broad-blown comeliness, red and 
white, 

\nd six feet two, as I think, he stands ; 
But his essences turn’d the live air sick, 
\nd barbarous opulence jewel-thick 
Sunn’d itself on his breast and his hands. 

II. 

Who shall call me ungentle, unfair, 

1 long’d so heartily then and there 
To give him the grasp of fellowship ; 

But while I past he was humming an air, 
Stopt, and then with a riding whip 
Leisurely tapping a glossy boot, 

And curving a contumelious lip, 
Corgonised me from head to foot 
With a stony British stare. 

m. • 

JVhy sits he here in his father’s chair ? 
That old man never comes to his place : 
Shall 1 lielieve him ashamed to be seen ? 
For only once, in the village street, 

Last year, I caught a glimpse of his face, 
A gray old wplf and a lean. 

Scarcely, now, would I call him a cheat; 
For then, perhaps, as a child of deceit. 
She might by a true descent be untrue; 
And Maud is as true as Maud is sweet: 
Tho’ I fancy her sweetness only due 
To the tweeter blood by the other tide; 
Her moth* has been a thing complete, 
However the came to he to allied. 


And fair Without, faithful within, 

Maud to himla nothing skid t 
Some peculiar mystic grace 
Made her only the child of her mother, 
And heap’d the whole inherited da 
On that huge scapegoat of the race, 

All, all upon the brother. 

tv. 

Peace, angry spirit, and let him be ! 

Has not his sister smiled on me ? • 

a 

XIV. 

. I. 

Maud has a garden of roses , 

And lilies fair on a lawn; 

There she walks in her state 
And tends upon bed and bower, 

And thither I climb’d at dawn 
And stood by her garden-gate; 

A lion ramps at the top, 

He is claspt by a passion-flower. 

It. 

Maud’s own little oak-room 
(Which Maud, like a precious stone 
Set in the heart of the carven gloom, 
Lights vfith herself, when alone 
She sits by her music and liooks 
And her brother lingers late 
.With a roystering company) looks 
Upon Maud's own garden-gate: 

And I thought as I stood, if a hand, at 
• while 

As occan-foam in the moon, were laid 
On the hasp of the window, and my 
Delight 

1 tad a sudden desire, like a glorious ghost, 
to glide, 

like a beam of the seventh Heaven, down 
to my side, 

There were but'a atep to be made, 

ill. 

The fancy flatter'd my mind, 

And again seem’d overbold; 

Now I thought that she cared for me. 
Now I thought the was kind 
Only because she was cold. 





1 heard no sound where I stood ' 

Bat the rivulet on from the lawn 
Running down to my own dork wood ; 

Or rite voice of the long sea-wave as it 
swell'd T * 

4N0W and then in the,dim-gray dawn; 
«But I look’d, and round, all round the 
house I beheld 

The death-white curtain drawn; 

Felf a horror over me creep, 

Prickle my skin and catchtny breath, 
Knew that the death-white curtain meant 
but sleep, 

Yet I shudder’d and thought’like a fool 
• of the sleep of death. 


’ So dark a mind within me dwells, 

And I make myself such evil cheer, 
That if I be dear to some one else, 

Then some one else may have much to 
fear; 

But if / be dear to some one else, 

Then I should be to myself more dear. 
Shall 1 not take care of all that I think. 
Yea ev’n of wretched meat and drink, 

If I be dear, 

If I be dear to some one else. 


.This lump of earth has left his estate 
The lighter by the loss of his weight 
And to that he find what he went to 
seek, 

And fulsome Pleasure clog him, and 
drown 

His heart in the gross mud-honey of town, 
He may stay for a year who has gone for 
a week : 

But this is the day when I must speak, 
And I see my Oread coming down, * 
O.this is the day 1 
0 beautiful creature, what am 1 
, That I dare to look her way; 

- Trank I may hold domhdon sweet, 

Lord of the pulse that ii lord of her breast, 


And dream <of her beauty with 
dread, « 

From Bie delicate Arab arch of her fee) 
To the grace that, bright and light is tie 
• west • 

Of a peacock, sits on her shining head. 
And she knows it not: O, if she knew it, 
To know her beauty might half undo it 
I know it the one bright thing to save 
My yet young life in the wilfis of Time, 
Pe t rhapsfrom madness, perhaps from crimt, 
Perhaps from a selfish grave. ■ 


What, if she be fasten’d to this fool lord 1 
Dare I Gid her abide by her word ? •' 
Should I love her so well if she 
Had given her word to a thing so low? 
Shall 1 love her as well- if she 
Can break her word were it even for me? 
I trust that it is not so. i 


Catch not my breath, 0 clamorous heart, 
Let not my tongue be a thrall to my eye, 
For I must tell her before we part, 

I must tell her, or die. 


Go not, happy day, 

From the shining fields, 
Go not, happy day, 

Till the maiden yields. 
Rosy is the West, 

Rosy is the South, 

Roses are her cheeks. 

And a rose her mouth 
When the happy Yes 
Falters from her lips, 
Pass and blush the news 
Over glowing ships; 
Over blowing seas, Ji 
Over seas at rest, 

Pass the happy news. 
Blush it thro’ the We 
Till the red man dance, 
By Ma ted cedar-tree, 
And the red man’s babe 
Leap, beyond the aea . 9 
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feta* from Wot to E&, 

' lush ftom East to West, 
till the West b East, 

Slash it thro* the West 
Rosy b the West, ,, 
Rosy b the South, 

Roses sn her cheeks. 

And a rase her ntouth. 


■ And madeamy life a perfumed lA&flame t. 

And over whom thy daikj|He nyrst hay* 
spread « 

With , such delight as thdn of .old, thy 
great 

Forefathers of the tljornless gardes, then 
. Shadowing the sntfw-limb'd Era ftom 
whom she cAe. 


, XVIII. 


snare led her home, my love, my only 
i friend. 

here b none like her, none. , 
nd never yet so warmly ran my blood 
ad sweetly, on and on 
aiming itself to the long-wish’d-for end, 
all to the bsnk% close on the promised 
good. . 


t one like her, none, 
at now the diy-tongued laurels’ patter* 
ing talk 

ieem’d her light foot along the gardes 
walk, 

tad shook my heart to think she comes 
once more; 

Ipt even then I heard her close the 
door, 

The gates of Heaven are closed, and she 
bgone. 


There is none like her, none. ■ 

Nor will be when our summers have de¬ 
ceased. 

O, art thou sighing for Lebanon 
In the long breeze that streams to thy 
delicious East, 
i Sighing for Lebanon, 
iDark cedar, tlo’ thy limbs have here in¬ 
creased, 

Ipon a pastoral slope as fair, 
md looking to the South, and fed 
Vith honey’ll rain and delicate air, 

Ind haunted by the starry bead 
H her who^ gentle will has changed py 
fete, 


Here will 1 lie, while these long bradCbes 
sway, • 

And you fair stars that crown a happy day 
Go in and out as if at merry play, 

Who am nd more so all forlorn, 

As when it seem’d far better to be bom 
To labour and the maktock-harden’d 
hand, 

Than nursed at ease and brought to un¬ 
derstand '• 

A sad astrology, the boundless plan 
That makes you tyrants in your iron 
skies, 

Innumerable, pitiless, passionless eyes, 
Cold fires, yet with power to bum and 
brand 

His nothingness into man. 


But now shine on, and what care I, 

Who in thb stormy gulf have founcr a 
pearl 

The counterchann of space and hollow 

• ,k y- 

And do accept my madness, and would die 
To save from some slight shame one 
simple girl. 


Would die: for sullen-seeming Death 
* may give 

More life to Love than b or ever was 
In our low world, jrhere yet 'tie sweet tc 
live. 

Let no one ask me how it came to peas i 
, It seems that I am happy, that to^me , 
A livelier emerald twinkles in the grans, 
A purer teppMre melts into the sea. 


MAUD. 


VII. 


Mot die; but live a life of traeat breath, 


And teach true life to hght with mortal 
wrongs. 

0, why should Love, like men in drink* 
ing-songi, 

Spice his fair banquet with the dust of 
death ? 

Make answer, Maud my bliss, 

Mfqd made my Maud by that long loving 
kiss, , 

Life of my life, wilt thou not answer this ? 
‘The dusky strand of Death inwoven 
here 

With dear Love's tie, makes Love himself 
more dear.’ 

VIII. 

Is that enchanted moan only the swell 
Of the long waves that roll in yonder bay ? 
And hark the clock within, the silver 
knell * 

Of twelve sweet hours that past in bridal 
white, 

And died to live, long as my pulses play; 
But now by this my love has closed her 
sight 

And given false death'her hand, and stol'n 
away 

Tp dreamful wastes where footless fancies 
dwell 

Among the fragment; of the golden day. 
May nothing there her maiden grace 
affright 1 ■ 

Dear heart, I feel with thee the drowsy 
spell. 

My bride to be, my evermore delight, 

My own heart’s heart, my ownest own, 
farewell; 

It is but for a little space I go: 

And ye meanwhile far over moor and fell 
Beat to the noiseless music of the night r 
Haa our whole earth gone nearer to the 
glow 

Of your soli splendours that you look so 
bright? 

/have climb'd nearer out of lonely HclL 
Beats happy stars, ‘-s.^ing with things 
below, 


Beat with my heart more Meat than hetn 
can tell, , 

Blest, hut for some dark undercunn|i 
woe 

ibat seems to draw—but It shall not fa 
so: 

Let all be well, be well. 

XIX. 


Her brother is coming back to-night, 
Breaking up my dream of delight. 

(• It. ,/ 

My dream? do I dream of bliss? 

I have walk’d awake with Truth. 

O when did a morning shine 
So rich in atonement as this 
For my dark-dawning youth, 

Darken’d watching a mother decline 
And that dead man at her heart and 
mine: 

For who was left to watch her but I ? 
Yet so did I let my freshness die. 

in. 

I trust that I did not talk 
To gentle Maud in our walk 
(For often in lonely wanderings 
I have cursed him even to lifeless things 
But I trust that I did not talk, 

Not touch on her father’s sin: 

I am sure I did but speak 
Of my mother’s faded cheek . 

When it slowly grew so thin, 

That I felt she was slowly dying 
Vest with lawyers and harass'd will 
debt: 

For how often I caught her with eyes all 
wet, 

Shaking her head at her sun and sighing 
A world of trouble within t 

C 

IV. 

And Maud too, Maud was Moved 
To speak of the mother she loved 
As one scarce less forlorn, , 

I Dying abroad and it seems apart 



OB him who hid cteed to|hareber 
heart, * 

ad ever mourning over the feud, 

K houiehold Fury sprinkled with blogp 
f which our houses ure torn : 
ow strange was what she said, 
rhen'ooly Maud and the brother 
lung over her dying bed— 
hat Maud’s dark father and mine 
fad bound us one to the other, 
etrathed us over their wine, • 

l n the day when Maud was born ; 
eal'd her mine from her first sweet 
breath. 

line, mine by a right, from iyrth till 
death. 

line, mine—our fathers have sworn, 
v. 

tut the true blood spilt had in it a heat 
To dissolve the precious seal on'a bond, 
That, if left uncanceil'd, had been so 
sweet: * 

find none of us thought of a something 
beyond, 

\ desire that awoke in the heart of the 
child, 

As it were a duty done to the tomb, 

To be friends for her sake, to be recon¬ 
ciled ; 

And I was cursing them and my doom, 
And letting a dangerous thought run 
wild 

While often abroad in the fragrant gloom 
Of foreign churches—I see her there, 
bright English lily, breathing a prayer • 
To be friends, to be reconciled 1 

VI. 

But then what a flint is he ! 

Abroad, at Florence, at Rome, 

I find whemwer she touch’d on me 
This brother had laugh'd her down. 

And atjast, when each came home, 

He had darken’d Into a frown, 

Chid her, and forbid her to speak 
To me, hef friend of the years before; 
And this was what had redden'd her 
chuck 

When I bow’d to her on the moor. 


• # m * * 

Yet Maud, altho' not blind 
To the faults of his heart and mind, 

I see she cannot but love him, 

And says he is rough but kind, 

And wishes me to approve him, 

And tells me, when .belay 
Sick once, with a feu of worse, 

That he left his wine and hones and play, 
Sat with her, read to her, night and day, 
And tended her like a nurse. 

VIII. 

Kind ? but the deathbed desire 
Spum’d by this heir of the liu— 

Rough but kind ? yet I know 
He has plotted against me in this. 

That he plots against me still. 

Kind to Maud ? that were not amiss, 
Weil, rough but kind ; why let it be*io I 
For shall not Maud have her will ? 

i 

IX. 

For, Maud, so tender and true, 

As long as my life endures 
I feel I shall owe you u debt, 

That I never can hope to pay | 

And if ever I should forget 
That I owe this debt to you 
And for your sweet sake to yours | 

O then, what then shall I say I — • 

If ever I should forget, 

May God make me more wretched 

Than ever I have been yet I 

a 

X. 

So now I have sworn to bury 
All this dead body of hate, 

I feel so free and ao dear 
By the lost of that dead weight, 

That I should grow light-headed, I fear, 
Fantastically merry s 
Hut that her brother cornea, like a blight 
On my freah hope, to the Hall to-night, 

XX. 


Strange, that I felt ao guy, 
Strange, that I tried to-day 



MAUD. 






Xb beguile her melancholy j r 
Toe Sultan, aa we name him,— 

She did not with to blame him— 

But he vext her and perplezt her 
, , With his worldly talk'and folly: » 
Waa It gentle to reprove her 
For Healing out of view 
From a little lazy lover 
c Who but claims her as his due ? 

Or for chilling his caresses 
' By }ke coldness of her manners, 

Nay, the plainness of her presses? 

• Now I know her but in two, 

Nor can pronounce upon it 
■If one should ask me whether 
The habit, hat, and feather, 

Or the frock and gipsy bonnet 
Be the neater and completer; 

For nothing can be sweeter 
Thap maiden Maud in either. 

But to-morrow, if we live” 

Our ponderous squire will give 
A grand political dinner 
■ To half the squirelings near; 

And Maud will wear her jewels, 

And the 1 bird of prey will hover, 

And the titmouse hope to win her 
With his chirrup at her ear. 

lit. 

A gfand political dinner 
To the men of many acres, 

A gathering of the Tory, 

A dinner and then a dance 
For the maids and marriage-makers, 
And every eye but mine will glance 
At Maud in all her glory. 

tv. 

• 

For I am not invited, 

But, with the Sultan's pardon, 

I am all as well delight^!, 

For I know her own rose-garden, 

* And mean to linger in it 
■ Till the dancing will be over; 

And then, oh then, come out to me 
For a minute, but lor a minute. 


Cgme out to younowm true lover, 

That yow true lover may see 
Vour glory also, and render 
All homage to his own darling 
Queen Maud in all her splendour. 

XXI. 

Rivulet crossing my ground, 

And bringing me down from the Hall 
This garden-rose that I found, 

Forgetful of Maud and me, 

And lost in trouble and moving round 
Here at the head of a tinkling fall, 

And trying to pass to the sea ; 

O Rivulet, bom at the Hall, 

My Maud has sent it by thee 
(If I read her sweet will right) 

On a blushing mission to me, 

Saying in odour and colour, ' Ah, be 
Among the roses to-night’ 

XXII. . 

i. 

Come into the garden, Maud, 

For the black bat, night, has Sown, 
Come into the garden, Maud, 

I am here at the gate alone ? 

And the woodbine spices are wafted 
abroad, 

And the musk of the rose is blown, 

n. 

For a breeze of morning moves, 

, And the planet of Love is on high, 
Beginning to faint in the light'that she 
loves 

On a bed of daffodil sky,' 

To faint in the light of the sun she loves, 
To faint in his light, and to die 

»'• l 

All night have the roses heard 
The Bute, violin, bassoon; 1 

All night has the casement jessamine 
stirr’d 

To the dancers dancing In tune; 

Till a silence fell with the waging bird, 
And a hush with the setting moon. 




V 


MAUD. 


nr. * * ' 

aidtolBelOy. “nwetolmto” • 
TTZb she has heart to be gay. 
rtxajriUtbl dancers leave^ber atone » 
ghe is weary of dance and play, 
low half »the setting moon are gone, 

And half to the rising day; 

■ow on the sand apd loud on the stone 
The last wheel echoes away. 

• 

v. 

[ said to the rose, 'The brief night goes 
‘ In babble and reeel and wine. 

3 young lord-lover, what sighs are those, 

I > For one that will never be thifle? 

L, mine, but mine,’ so I sware to the 

rose, . 

! * For ever and ever, mine. 

VI. 

And the soul of the rose went into my 
blood. 

As the music clash'd in the hall; 

And tong by the garden lake I stood, 

For l heard your rivulet fall 
Iprom the lake to the meadow and on to 
/ the wood, 

^ Our wood, that is dearer than alt; 

VII. 

From the meadow your walks have left 
so sweet . , . 

That whenever a March-wind sighs 
He sets the jewel-print of your feet ( 
In violets blue as your eyes. 

To the woody hollows in which we meet 
And the valleys of Paradise. 

VIII. 

The slender acacia would not shake 
One tong fcilk-bloom on the tree ; , 

The white lake-blossom fell into the lake 
As tHfe pimpernel dozed on the lea ; 
But the rose was awake all night for your 
sake, 

Knowing your promise to me ; 

The lilies and roses were all awake, 
They sigh'd for the dawn and thee. 


Queen roee of thfe rosebud garden of girls, 

Come hither, the dances are done, 

In gloss of sftin and glimmer of pearls, 
Queen lily and rose in one; 

Shine out, little head, sunning over with 
curls. 

To the flowers, and be their sun. 


49 

There has fallen a splendid tear 

From the passion-flower at the gate. 

She is coming, my dove, my dear; 

She is coming, my life, my fate 1 . 

The red rose cries, ‘ Shy w near, she Is 

near: ’ , GU» i. 

And the white rose weeps, ‘she ta 
late;’ , 

The larkspur listens, ‘I hear, 1 nean 
And the Uty whispers, • I wait. 

XI. 

She is coming, my own, my sweet; 

Were it ever so airy a tread. 

My heart would hear her and beat, 

Were it earth in an earthy bed ; 

My dust would hear her and beat, 

Had I lain for a century dead ! - 

Would start and tremble undei -ntt leet, 
And blossom in purple and red. 

PART II. 

I. 

i. . 

• Thb fault was mine, the fault was 

Why am I sitting here ao atunn’d and still, 
Plucking the harmless wild-flower on,the 
. hill ?— 

It is this guilty hand!— 

And there rises ever a passionate cry 
From underneath in the darkening land— 
What is it, thatlias been done? - 

O dawn of Eden bright over earth amUky, 

The fires of HeU brake out of thy rising 
sun, 

The fires of Hell and of Hate t 



0 


MAUD. 


A 


For she, iweet soal, had hardly spoken a 
word, * 

Whan her brother ran in his rage to the 
gate, 

Ha came with the babe-faced lord j 

Heap’d on her terms of disgrace, 

And while ahe wept, and I strove to be 
cool, 

He fiercely gave me the lie, 

Till I with as fierce an anger spoke. 

And he struck me, madman, over the 
• face, 

Struck me before the langfiid fool, 

Who was gaping and grinning by: 

Struck for himself an evil stroke; 
Wrought for his house an irredeemable 
woe; 

For front to front in an hour we stood, 
And a million horrible bellowing echoes 
broke * 

Froth the red-ribb’d hollow behind the 
wood, 

And thunder'd up into Heaven the Christ- 
less code, 

That must have life for a blow. 

Ever and ever afresh they seem’d to grow. 
Was it he lay there with a fading eye ? 
‘The fault was mine,’ he whisper’d, 'fly!’ 
Then glided out of the joyous wood 
The ghastly Wraith of one that I know ; 
And there rang on a sudden a passionate 

< «y. 

A cry for a brother’s blood: 

It will ring in my heart and my ears, till 
I die, till I die. 


Arise, my God, and strike, for we bold 
* Thee just, 

Strike dead the whole weak rate of vgnqM 
mem* worms, “ 

That sting each other herein the dust, 
We are not worthy to live. 

II. 

l. * 

See what a lovely shell, 

Sdtall and pure as a pearl, 

Lying close to my foot, 

Frail, but a work divine, 

Made so fairily well 

With delicate spire and whorl, 

How exquisitely minute, 

A miracle of design ! 


What is it ? a learned man 
Could give it a clumsy name. 

Let him name it who can, 

The beauty would be the samd. 

III. 

The tiny cell is forlorn, 

Void of the little living will 
That made it stir on the shore. 
Did he stand at the diamond dooi 
Of his house in a rainbow frill ? 
Did he push, when he was uncurl 
A golden foot or a fairy horn 
Thro’ his dim water-world 1 

tv. 


it. 

Is it gone? my pulses beat— 

What was it ? a lying trick of the brain ? 

Yet I thought I saw her stand, 

A shadow there at my feet, 

High over the shadowy land. 

It Is gone; and the heavens fall in a 
gentle rain, 

When they should burst and drown with 
, deluging stonns 

The fable nasals of wine and anger and 
lust. 

The little hearts that know not how to 
forgive: 


flight, to be crush’d with a fap 
Of my finger-nail on the sand, 
Small, but a work divine, 

Frail, but of force to withstand, 
Year upon year, the shock 
Of cataract seas that snap 
The three decker's oaken sgine 
Athwart the ledges of rock, 

Here on the Breton strand I ■ 

v. 

Breton, not Briton; ben 
Like a shipwreck’d man on a COM 
Of ancient fable and (ear— * 



MAUD, * 


plagued with * flitting to end fro, 
g disease, a h*id mechanic ghost * 
Hud never came from on high 
Nor ever arose from below, 

But only stoves with the moving eye, e 
Flying along the land and the main— 
Why should it look like Maud ? 

Am I to be overawed. 

By what I cannot but know 
It ■ juggle bom of the brain ? 


Jack from the Breton coast, 
pick of a nameless fear, 

Jack to the dark sea-line 
Looking, thinking of all I have lftst; 
An old song vexes my ear; 

Hut that of Lantech is mine. 


VII. 


For years, a measureless ill, 

For years, for ever, to part— 

But she, she would love me still; 
And os long, 0 God, as she 
Have a grain of love for me. 

So long, no doubt, no doubt, 


J iall 1 nurse in my dark heart, 
owever weary, a spark of will 
ot to be trampled out. 


VIII. 

Strange, that the mind, when fraught 
With a passion so intense 
One would think that it well 
Might drown all life in the eye,— 

That it should, by being so overwrought* 
Suddenly strike on a sharper sense 
For a shell, or a flower, little things 
Which else would have been past by ! 
And now I remember, I, 

When he lay dying there, 

I noticed onuof his many rings 
p'or he had many, poor worm) and 
W thought 
It is his mother's hair. 


IX. 

Who knows if be be dead ? 
Whether raced have fled? 


Am Iguijfy of Mood? 

However thifmay be,. 

Comfort her, comfort her, all things 
good, 

While I am over the set 1 
1 -et me and my pastionate love go by, 
But speak to her all thing! holy sad 
high, 

Whatever happen to me 1 
Me and my harmful love go by | 

But come to her waking, And her asleep,’ 
Powers of the height, Powers of^the 
deep, * 

And comfort her tho’ I die. 

HI. 

Courage, poor heart of atone I 
I will not ask thee why 
Thou canst not understand 
That thou art left for ever alone. 
Courage, poor stupid heart of stone.— 

Or if 1 ask thee why, 

Care not thou to reply i 

She is but dead, and the time Is at hand 

When thou shalt more than die. 


I. 

O that 'twere possible 
After long grief and pain 
To find the arms of my true love 
Round me once again 1 

• it. 

When I was wont to meet her 
In the silent woody places 
By the home that gave me birth; 

We stood tranced in long embrace! 

Mixt with kisses sweeter sweeter 
Than anything on earth. 

III. 

A shadow fiita before me, 

Not thou, but like to thee; 

Ah Christ, that it were possible 

For one abort hour to see 

The souls we loved, that they might ted ne , 

What and where they be. 




rlt. lead* me forth at evening, 

It lightly winds'add steals . 

In a cold white robe before me, 
When all my spirit reels, 

, At'the shoots, the leagues of lights, 
And the roaring of the wheels. 


’* v. 

Hali the night I waste in sighs, 
Half in dreams I sorrow after 
The delight of early skies; 

In a wakeful doze I sorrow 
For the hand, the lips, the eyes. 
For the meeting of the morrow, 
The delight of happy laughter, 
The delight of low replies. 


Tis a morningjpure and sweet, 

And a dewy splendour falls 
On the little flower that clings 
To the turrets and the walls ; 

Tis a morning pure and sweet. 

And the light and shadow fleet; 

She is walking in the meadow, 

And the woodland echo rings; 

In a moment we shall meet; 

She is singing in the meadow 
And the rivulet at her feet 
Ripples on in light and shadow 
T^ the ballad that she sings. 

VII. 

Do I hear her sing as of old, 

My bird with the shining head. 

My own dove with the tender eye ? 

But there rings on a sudden a passionate 
cry, 

There is some one dying or dead, 

And a sullen thunder is roll'd; 

For a tumult shakes the city. 

And I wake, my dream is fled; 

In the shuddering dawn, behold. 

Without knowledge, without pity, 
i By the curtains of my bed 
loat abiding phantom cold. 



vra. 


Get t&ee hfence, nor come again. 
Mis not memory with doubt, 

Rua, thou deathlike typh of pain,. 
Pass' and cease to move about! 
Tis the blot upon the brain , 
That will show itself without. 

' IX.* ,» 

Then I rise, the eayedrops fall, 
Add the yellow vapours choke 
The great dty sounding wide; 
The day comes, a dull red ball 
Wrapt in drifts of lurid smoke 
On the.misty river-tide. 


x. 

Thro 1 the hubbub of the market 
I steal, a wasted frame. 

It crosses here, it crosses there, 

Thro’ all that crowd confused and loud, 
The shadow still the same; 

And on my heavy eyelids \ 

My anguish hangs like shame. 


XI. 

Alas for her that met me, 

That heard me softly call, 

Came glimmering thro’ the laurels 
At the quiet evenfal), 

In the garden by the turrets 
Of the old manorial hall* 

XII. 

Would the happy spirit descend, 
•From the realms of light and song. 
In the chamber or the street. 

As she looks among the blest, 

Should I fear to greet my friend 
Or to say ‘ Forgive the wrong,’ 

Or to ask her, ‘Take me, sweet. 

To the regions of thy rest . 

XIII. 

But the broad light glares and Mats, 
And the shadow flits and fleets 
And will not let me be; • 

And I loathe the squares and streets. 
And the faces that one meets. 

Heart* with no love for me t 


« 
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MAbD. 



rays I long to creep 
io some Mill cavern deep, * 
wre to weep, and weep, and weep 
f whole tool out to thee. 


rad, long dead, 

jng dead 1 # 

ad my heart is a handful of dust, 
ud the wheels go over my head, 
nd my bones are shaken with pain, 
x into a shallow grave they are thrust, 
nly a yard beneath the street, a 
nd the hoofs of the horses beat, beat, 
he hoofs of the horses beat, 
eat into my scalp and my brain, 

/ith never an end to the stream of passing 
feet, 

iriving, hurrying, manying, burying, 
nour and rumble, and ringing and 

I clatter, 

J here beneath it is all as bad, 

II thought the dead had peace, but it 
j : is not so; 

ave no peace in the grave, is that 
not sad? 

r Jt up and down and to and fro, 

5vet about me the dead men go ; 
knd then to hear a dead man chatter 
>s enough to drive one mad. 


IVretchedest age, since Time lregan, < 
They cannot even bury a man ; 

And tho' we paid our tithes in the days 
that are gone. 

Not a bell was rung, not a prayer was 
read; 

It is that which makes us loud in the 

h . world {if the dead ; 

is none that does his work, not 

oUe; 

A touch of their office might have 
sufficed, 

But the churchmen fain would kill their 
chugah. 

As the churches have kill’d their Christ. 


See, there is one of ns sobbing, 

No limit to his distress; 

And another, a lord of all things, praying 
To his own great self, as I guess; 

And another, a statesman there, betraying„ 
His party-secret, fool, to the press; 

And yonder a vile physician, blabbing 
The case of his patient—all for what ? 

To tickle the maggot born in art empty 
head, t 

And wheedle a world that loves him not, 
For it is but a world of the dead. 

4 

IV. 

Nothing but idiot gabble 1 
For the prophecy given of old 
And then not understood. 

Has come to pass as foretold j e 
Not let any man think for the publie 
good, , 

Hut babble, merely for babble. 

For I never whisper'd a private affair 
Within the hearing of cat or mouse, 

No, not to myself in the closet alone. 

Hut I heard it shouted at once from the 
top of the house ; 

Everything came to be known. 

Who told Aim we were there ? 


Not that gray old wolf, for he came not 
a back 

From the wilderness, full of wolves, where 
he used to lie ; 

He lias gather’d the bones for his o’er- 
grown whelp to crack ; 

Crack them now for yourself, and howl, 
and die. 


VI. 

Prophet, curse me the blabbing lip, 

And curse me the British vermin, the rat; 
I know not whether he came in the 
Hanover ship, 

But I know that he lies and listens mute 
In an ancient mansion’s crannies and 
holes: 


T 


I 



Arsenic, ancaic, rare, woujjl db it, 

Except that now we poison oar babes, 
poor souls! 

It is all used up for that. 

VII. 

f Tell him now: she is standing here at my 
head; , 

Mot beautiful now, not even kind; 

He may take her now; for she never 
< 'speaks her mind, 

But is ever the one thing rilent here. 

She is not afus, as I divine; 

, She comes from another stiller world of 
the dead, 

Stiller, not fairer than mine. 

vni. 

But I know where a garden grows. 

Fairer than aught in the world beside,. 
All made up of the lily and rose 
That blow benight, when the season is 
good, 

To the sound, of dancing music and flutes: 
It is only flowers, they had no fruits, 

And I almost fear they are not roses, but 
blood j 

For the, keeper was one, so full of pride, 
lie linkt a dead man there to a spectral 
bride ; 

Fflr he, if he had not been a Sultan of 
brutes, 

Would he have that hole in his side? 


But' s&at will the old man say? 

He laid a cruel snare in a pit 
7b catch a friend of mine one store, 
day; 

Yet now I could even weep to think 
of it; 

For wbat will the old man say 
When he comes to the second corpse is 
r the pit? 

x. 

Friend, to be struck by the public foe, 
Then to strike him and lay him low, 
That vjpre a public merit, far, y 

Whatever the Quaker holds, from sin; 
But the red life spilt for a private blow— 
1 swear to you, lawful and lawless war 
Are scarcely even akin. 

XI. 

O me, why have they not buried me deep 
enough? 

Is it kind to have made me a grave so 
rough, 

Me, that was never a quiet sleeper ? , 
Maybe still I am but half-dead ; ' ( 

Then I cannot be wholly dumb; 

I will cry to the steps above my head 
And somebody, surely, some kind heart 
will come 

To bury me, bury me 
Deeper, ever so little deeper. 


PART III. 


VI. 


My life has crept so long on a broken wing 
Thro’ cells of madness, haunts of horror and fear. 

That I come to be grateful at last for a little thing: 

My mood is changed, for it fell at a time of year 
Wien the face of night is fair on the dewy downs, 

And the shining daffodil dies, and the Charioteer 
And starry Gemini hang like glorious crowns 
Over Orion's grave low down in the west, 

That like a silent lightning under the stars ( 

She seem’d to divide in a dream Atom a hand of the blest, 
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MAUD, 


And spoke of * hope for the world in tie (paring ware— 

• And in that hope, dear soul, let trouble have rest, 

Knowing I tarry for thee,’ and pointed to Mata 
Ai he glow'd like a ruddj shield on the lion’s breast. 

it 

II. 

And it was but a dream, yet it yielded a dear delight 
To have look’d, tho’ but in a dream, upon eyes at fair, 

That had been in a weary world my one thing bright; 

And it was but a dream, yet it lighten’d my despair 
When I thought that a War would arise in defence of the righ 
That an iron tyranny now should bend or cAise, 

The glory of manhood stand on his ancient height, 

Nor Britain’s one sole God be the millionaire: 

No more shall commerce be all in all, and Peace 
Pipe on her pastoral hillock a languid note. 

And watch her harvest ripen, her herd increase, 

Nor the cannon-bullet rust on a slothful shore. 

And the cobweb woven across the cannon’s throat 
Shall shake its threaded tears in, the wind no more. 

in. 

And as months ran on and rumour of battle grew, 

■ It is time, it is time, O passionate heart,’ said I ' 

{far I cleaved to a cause that I felt to be pure and true), 

,' It is time, O passionate heart and morbid eye, 

That old hysterical mock-disease should die.’ 

And I stood on a giant deck and mix’d my breath 
With a loyal people shouting a battle cry, 

Till I saw the dreary phantom arise and fly 
Far into the North, and battle, and seas of death. 



tv. 

Let it go or stay, so I wake to th% higher aims 
Of a land that has lost for aslittlc her lust of gold. 

And love of a peace that was foil of wrongs and shames. 
Horrible, hateful, monstrous, not to be told; 

And hail qpce more to the tanner of battle unroll’d I 
Tho’ many alight shall darken, and’many shall weep 
For those that are crush'd in the clash of jarring claims. 
Yet God’s just wrath shall be wreak'd on a giant liar; 
And many a darkness into the light shall leap, 

And shine in the sudden making of splendid names, 

And noble thought be freer under the sun. 

And the heart of a people beat with one desire ; 

For the peace, that I deem’d no peace, is over and done, 
And now by the side of the Black and the Baltic deep, 
a And death fol-grinning months of the fortress, flames • 
The Mood-red blossom of war with a heart of fire. 
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Let it flame or fade, and ‘the war roll down like a wind, 

We have proved we have hearts in a cause, we are noble still, 
And myself have awaked, as it seems, to the better mind; 

It is better to fight for the good than to rail at the ill; 

I have felt with my native land, I am one with my kind, 

I embrace the purpose of God, and the doom assign’d. 

* 

IDYLLS OF THE KING. 

IN TWELVE LOOKS. 

'/•ki’Ktfum Arihuna.'—] oskph or Exeter. 

DEDICATION. 


These to His Memory - since he held 
them dear. 

Perchance as finding there unconsciously 
Some image of himself—I dedicate, 

1 dedicate, I consecrate with tears— 
These Idylls. 

And indeed He seems to me 
Scarce other than my king’s ideal knight, 
'Who reverenced his conscience as his 
king; 

Whose glory was, redressing human wrong; 
Who spake no slander, no, nor listen’d 
to it; 

Wholoved one only and whoclave toher —’ 
Her—over all whose realms to their last 
• > isle, 

Commingled with the gloom of imminent 
war, 

The shadow of His loss drew like eclipse. 
Darkening the world. We have‘lost 
him : he is gone: 

We know him now : all narrow jealousies 
Arc silent; and we see him as he moved. 
How modest, kindly, all - accomplish’d, 
wise, 

With what sublime repression of himself, 
And in what limits, and how tenderly ; 
Not swaying to this faction or to that; 
Not making his high place the lawless 
perch 

Of wing’d ambitions, nor a vantage-ground 
For pleasure; but thro' all this tract of 
years 

Wealing the white flower of a blameless 
life, 


Before jt thousand peering littlenesses, 

In that fierce light which beats upon 
throne, 

And blackens every blot: for where is hi 
Who dares foreshadow for an only son 
A lovelier life, a more unstain’d, than hit 
Or how should England dreaming of h 
sons 

1 lope more for these than someinheritanct 
Of such a life, a heart, a mind as thine, 
Thou noble Father of her Kings to be, 
Laborious for her people and her poor-. 
Voice in the rich dawn of an ampler day -J 
Far-sighted summoncr of War and Waste 
To fruitful strifes and rivalries of peace— 
Sweet nature gilded by the gracious gleam 
Of letters, dear to Science, dear to Art, 
Dear to thy land and ours, a Prince indeed, 
Beyond all titles, and a household name, 
Hereafter, thro' all times, Albert tbeGood. 

‘ Break not, O woman’s-heart, but still 
endure ; 

Break not, for thou art Royal, but endure, 
Remembering all the beauty of .that star 
Which shone so close beside Thee that 
ye made 

! One light together, but has oast and leaves 
The Crown a lonely splentiouf. 

May ail love. 

His love, unseen but felt, o'ershadowThee, 
The love of all Thy sons encompass Thee, 
The love of all Thy daughterscherish Thee, 
The love of all Thypeople comfort Thee, 
Till God’s love set Thee at his aide again 1 
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THE COMING’OF*ARTFftjR. 


noootAif, the King of Cameliard, 
id one hit daughter, and none otiftr 
child; 

id the was fairest of alt flesh on earth, 
linevcre, and in her his one delight. 

For many a petty king ere Arthur came 
alcd in this isle, and ever waging war 
»ch upon other, wasted all the land f 
nd still from time to time the heathen 
host 

warm’d oversaw, and harried what was 
left. a 

nd so there grew great tracts of wilder* 
ness, . 

,"herein the beast was ever more and 
more, 

ut man was less and less, till Arthur 
came. 

or first Aurelius lived and fought and 
died, 

ind after him King U ther fought and died, 
tut either fail'd to make the kingdom 
one. ■ 

knd after these King Arthur for a space, 
Ud thro’ the puissance of his Table 
Round, 

)rcw all their petty princedoms under 
him, 

rheir king and head, and made a realm, 
and reign’d. 

And thus the land of Canadian! was 
waste, • 

Thick with wet woods and many a beast 
therein, 

And noqe or few to scare or chase the 
beast; 

So that wild dog, and wolf and boar and 
bear 

Came night mid day, arid rooted in the 

And wa^w’d in the gardens of the King. 
And ever and anon the wolf would steal 
The children and devour, but now and 
then, 

Her own brood lost or dead, lent her 
fierce teat 
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To human sucklings; and the children, 
housed 

In her foul den, there at their meat would 
growl, 

And mock their foster-mother on four feet, 
Till, straighten'd, they grew up to wolf- 
like men, 

Worse than the wolves. And lyng 
Leodogran 

Groan'd for the Roman legions here again, 
And Caesar's eagle: then his hrother king, 
Urien, assail’d him: last a heathen horde, 
Reddening the sun with smoke and earth 
with blood, 

And on the spike that split the mother’s 
heart 

Spitting the child, brake on him, s tili, 
amazed. 

He knew not whither he should turn for 
aid. 

But—for he heard of Arthur newly 
crown’d, 

Tho’ not without an uproar made by those 
Who cried, * He is not Uthcr’s son'—the 
King 

Sent to him, saying, 1 Arise, and help us 
thou 1 

For here between the man and beast eve 
die.’ 

And Arthur yet had done no deed of 
• arms. 

But heard the call, and came: and 
Guinevere 

Stood by the castle walls to watch him 

pass; 

But since he neither wore on helm or 
shield s 

The golden symbol of his kingllhood, 

But rode a simple knight among hit 
knights. 

And many of these In richer arms than he, 
She saw him not, or mark’d not, if the 
saw, 

One among many, tho’ hit face was bare. 
But Arthur, looking downward is he past. 
Felt the light of ha eyes into bis life 
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tSmite on the sudden, yA rodi on, and 
f pitch’d * »• 

His tents Reside tbe forest. Then ’he 
draw 

' The heathen; after, stew the beast, Aid 
fell’d 

The forest, letting in the sun, and made 
Broad pathways for the hunter and the 
knight 

And so return’d. 

» 

For while he .linger’d there, 
A doubt that ever smoulder’d in the hearts 
Of those great Lords and Barons of his 
realm 

Flash'd forth and into war: for most of 
these, 

Colleaguing with a score of petty kings, 
Made head against him, crying, 'Who 
.. is he 

that he should rule us ? who hath proven 
him 

King Uther’s son? for lo t we look at him, 
And find nor face nor bearing, limbs nor 
voice, 

Are like to those of Uther whom we knew. 
This is the son of Gorlois, not the King; 
This is t^ie son of Anton, not the King.' 

And Arthur, passing thence to battle, 
felt 

Tmvail, and throes and agonies of the life, 
Desiring to be job'd with Guinevere; 
And thinking as he rode,' Her father said 
That there between the man and beast 
they die. 

Shall I not lift her from this land of beasts 
Up to my throne, and side by side with 
me? 

What hairiness to reign a lonely king, 
Vgjct—0 ye stars that shudder over me, 
0 earth that soundest hollow under me, 
Vext with waste dreams? for saving I be 
join'd 

To her that it the fairest under heaven, 

1 Mem as nothing in the mighty world, 
And cannot will my will, nor work my 
work 

Wholly, nor make myself in mine own 
realm 


Victor and lord. But were I join'd an 
her, • < 

Then might we live together as one fife 
And'reigning with one will b everythh 
ifave power on this dark land to light; 
it, 

And power on this dead world to unit 
it live.’ 

Thereafter—as he speaks who tells th 
i tale . 

When Arthur reach’d a field-of-battl 
bright 

With pitch’d pavilions of his foe, tl 
world 

Was alf so clear about him, that he saa 
The smallest rock iar on the faintest hi! 
And even in high 1 day the morning star. 
So when the King had set his bantu 
broad, 

At once from either side, with trumpet 
blast, 

And shouts, and clarions shrilling unt 
blood, 

The long-lanced .battle let their horse 
run. 

And now the Barons and the kings pre 
vail’d, 

And now the King, as here and ther 
that war 

Went swaying; but the Powers who wall 
the world 

Made lightnings and great thunders ove 
him, 

And dazed all eyes, till Arthur % mail 
• might, 

And mightier of his hands with ever] 
blow, 

And leading all his knighthood threw the 
kings * 

Car Ados, Urien, Cradlemont of Wales, 
Claudios, and Clariance of Northumber 
land, • l 

The King Brandagoras of Latangor, 
With Angnisant of Erin, Morganorc, 
And Lot of Orkney. Then, before a voice 
As dreadful as tbe shout of one who sea 
Toone who sins, and deems himself alone 
And all the world asleep, thfy swerved 
and brake 



and Arthur (ail'd to (toy the 

Mi 

idl’d among the flyers, ’Hot they 
yield I’ ‘ 

a painted battle the war stood * 
Silenced, the living quiet as the dead, 
ad & the heart of Arthur joy was lord, 
e laugh’d upon his warrior whom he loved 
nd honour’d most. ’Thou dost not 
doubt me King, 

a well thine arm hath wrought for gie 
' today.’ 

Bit and my liege,’ he cried, ’ the fire of 
I God 

leacends upon thee in the battle-field: 
'know thee for my King! ’ WhAeat the 
two, 

or each had warded either in the fight, 
jarare on the field of death a deathless 
love. 

find Arthur said, ‘ Man's word is God in 
man: 

-et chance what will, I trust thee to the 
death.’ 

Then quickly from the foughten field 
he sent 

K lfiua, and Brastias, and Bedivere, 
is new-made knights, to King Leodo- 
gran, 

laying, ‘ If I in aught have served thee 
well, 

Give me thy daughter Guinevere to wife.’ 

Whom when he heard, Leodogran in 
heart 

Debating—' How should I that am # 
king, 

However much he holp me at my need, 
Give my ; onc daughter saving to a king, 
And a king’s son ?’—lifted his voice, and 
, call'd 

A hoary man,'his chamberlain, to whom 
|He trusted allthings, and of him required 
plis counsel: ‘ Knowcst thou aught of 
f" Arthur's birth ?' 

jp 

Then spake the hoary chamberlain and 
•aid, 

'Sir King,rhere be but two old men that 
know: 


And eachris twice as old as I; and one 
Is Merlin, tin Wise man that ever served 1 
King Uther thro' his magic art; and one 
Is Merlin’s master (so they call him) Bleys, 
Who taught him magic; but the scholar 
ran 

Before the master, and so far, that Bleys 
Laid magic by, and sat him down* and 
wrote . 

All things and whatsoever Merlin did 
In one great annal-book, where after-ygus 
Will leam thegccret of our Arthur's birth.' 

To whom the King Leodogran replied, 

‘ O friend, had I been holpen half aa well 
By this King Arthur as by thee to-day, 
Then beast and man had had their share 
of me: 

But summon here before us yet once more 
Ulfius, and Brastias, and Bedivere.’ 

. • , 

Then, when they came before him, the 
King said, 

‘ I have seen the cuckoo chased by lesser 
fowl, 

And reason in the chase: but wherefore 
now 

Do these your lords stir up the Bfcat 01 
war, 

Some calling Arthur bom of Gorlots, 
Others of Ar.ton? Tell me, ye your¬ 
selves, t 

Hold ye this Arthur for King U tiler's son?’ 

And Ulfius and Brastias answer'd, ‘Ay.’ 
Th«i Bedivere, the first of all his knights 
Knighted by Arthur at his crowning, 
spake— 

For bold in heart and act and word was 
he, 

Whenever slander breathed against the 
King— ( 

‘ Sir, there be many rumours on this 
head: 

For there be those who hata him in their 
hearts, 

Call him basebora, and since his ways are 
sweet, * 

And theirs are bestial, hold him less than 
~*n: 
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And there be tboee who deems him more 
than man, ' * 

And dream he dropt from heaven; but 
my belief 

In all thii matter—so ye care to leant— 
Sir, for ye know that in King Uther’g 
time 

The prince and warrior Gorloli, he that 
held 

Tintagil castle by the Cornish sea, 

Wgs wedded with a winsome wife, Ygerne: 
And daughters had she txpne him,—one 
whereof, 

Lot's wife, the Queen of Orkney, Belli- 
cent, 

Hath ever like a loyal sister cleaved 
To Arthur,—but a son she had not borne. 
And Uther cast upon her eyes of love: 
But she, a stainless wife to Gorlols, 

So ^oathed the bright dishonour of his 
love,* 

That Gorlolsand King Uther went to war: 
And overthrown was Gorlois and slain. 
Then Uther in his wrath and heat besieged 
Ygerne within Tintagil, where her men, 
Seeing the mighty swarm about their 
walls, 

Left her and fled, and Uther enter'd in, 
And there was none to call to but himself. 
So, compass'd by the power of the King, 
Enforced she Was to wed him in her tears, 
Afid with a shameful swiftness: after¬ 
ward, 

Not many moons, King Uther died him¬ 
self, r 

Moaning and wailing for an heir to rule 
After him, lest the realm should go to 
wrack. 

And that same night, the night of the new 
WV 

Rr reason of the bitterness and grief 
Tnat vext his mother, all before his time 
Was Arthur born, and all as soon as bom 
Deliver'd at a secret postem-gate 
To Merlin, to be holden far apart 
Until his hour should come) because the 
lords 

Of that fierce daf were as the lords of this, 
Wild beasts, and surely would have torn 
the child 


Piecemeal among them, had they known 
for each * 

But sought to rule for his own self am 
" hand, 

And many hated Uther for the sake 
Of Gorlois. Wherefore Merlin took th 


. child. 

And gave him to Sir Anton, an old knigh 
And ancient friend of Uther; and his wifi 
Nursed the young prince, and rear’d hiu 
, with her own; 

And no man knew. And ever sindb thi 
lords , | 

Have foughten like wild beasts amok 
themselves, ' 

So thafl the realm has gone to wracif 
but now, 

This year, when Merlin (for his hour har 
come) 

Brought Arthur forth, and set him in thi 
hall, 

Proclaiming, “ Here is Uther’s heir, you 
king,” 

A hundred voices cried, " Away with him 
No king of ours I a son of Gorlois he, 
Or else the child of Anton, and no king, 
Or else basebom.” Yet Merlin thrciju 
craft, Mj' 

And while the people clamour’d ford \ l*_ 
Had Arthur crown’d; but after, theW , : 

lords i 

Banded, and so brake out in open war.’ 


Then while the King debated wit 
himself 

■ If Arthur were the child of shamefulnes! 

Or bom the son of Gorlois, after death, 

Or Uther's son, and boro before hi 
time, 

Or whether there were truth in anything 

Said by these three, there came to Came 
Hard, 

With Gawain and young Mpdred, her tw_ 
sons. 

Lot's wife, the Queen of Orkifey, Belli 
cent; 

Whom as he could, not as be would, thi 
King 

Made feast for, saying, asjhqr sat a) 
meat. 
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•A doubtful throne is ice on stunner 
sen. 

e come from Arthur’s court Victor his 
men 

leport him I Yea, bit ye—think ye this 
king— 

a many those that hate him, and so 
strong, 

io few his knights, however brave they 


Hath body enow to hold his (benign 
down?' 


» 


<0 King,' she cried, ‘and I will tell 
i thee i few, 

Few, bat all brave, ail of one mihd with 
him; 

For I was near him when the savage yells 
Of Utber’s peerage died, and Arthur sat 
Crown’d on the daits, and his warriors 
cried, 

“ Be thou the king, and we will work thy 
will 

Who love thee.” Then the King in low 
deep tones, 

And simple words of great authority, 

: Bound them by so strait vows to his own 

•elf, 

[That when they rose, knighted from 
kneeling, some 

Were pale as at the passing of a ghost. 
Some flush’d, and others dared, as one 
who wakes 

: Half-blinded at the coming of a light. 

‘ But when he spake and cheer’d hi* 
Table Round 

With large, divine, and comfortable words, 
Beyond my tongue to tell thee—I beheld 
From eye to eye thro’ all their Order flash 
A momentary likeness of the King : 

Ind ere it left their frees, thro' the cross 
knd those argund it and the Crucified, 
Down from the casement over Arthur, 
dnote 

Flame-colour, vert and azure, in three 

One falling upon each of three fair queens, 
WhostoodJn silence near his throne, the 
friends 


Of Arthnrygsging on him, tail, with blight 
Sweet faces, who will help him at rat 
need. 

‘And there I taw mage Merlin, whose 
vast wit 

And hundred winters are but at the hands 
Of loyal vassals toiling for their liege; 

‘And near Mm stood the Lady of the 
Lake, 

Who knows | subtler magic than nit 
own— 

Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonder¬ 
ful. 

She gave the King his huge cross-hilted 
sword, 

Whereby to drive the heathen nut: a mist 
Of incense curl'd about her, and her face 
Wcllnigh was hidden in the mlgster 
gloom j ’ 

But there was heard among the holy 
hymns • 

A voice as of the waters, for she dwells 
Down in a deep; calm, whatsoever storms 
May shake the world, and when the 
surface rolls, 

Hath power to walk the waters like our 
Lord. 

‘ There likewise I beheld Qtcalibur 
Before him at his crowning borne, the 
sword - 

That rose from out the bosom of the lake, 
And Arthur row'd across snd took it—rich 
With jewels, elfin Urim, on the hill, 
Bewildering heart and eye—the blade so 
bright 

That men are blinded by it—on one side, 
Craven in the oldest tongue of all this 
world, 

“Take me,” but turn the blade and ye 
shall see, 

And written in the speech ye speak your¬ 
self, 

“Castmeaway I" And sad was Arthur’s 
face 

Taking it, hot old Merilh counaetl'd Mm, 
“Take thou and strike t the time to cast 
away 



Took, end by this will beat bis focmcn 
down.’ > 
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■ Thereat Leodogran rejoiced, tat 
thought 

, To sift his doublings to the last, and ask’d, 
Fbdng hill eyes of question oo her face, 

' The swallow and the swift are near akin, 
But thou art closer to tins noble prince, 

** Mng his own dear sisterand die said, 

* Daughter of GorloVs and*Ygeme am I 
> 'And therefore Arthur's aster?’ ask’d 
the King. 

She answer'd, ‘These be secret things,* 
and sign’d 

To those two sons to pass, and let them be. 
And Gawain went, and breaking into song 
Sprang out, and follow’d by his flying hair 
Raft like a colt, and leapt at all he saw: 
But Modied laid his ear beside the doors, 
j^nd there half-heard; the same that 
afterward 

Struck for the throne, and striking found 
his doom. 

And then the Queen made answer, 

‘ What know I ? 

For dark my mother was in eyes and hair, 
And dark in hair qnd eyes am I; and dark 
Was GorloSs, yea and dark was Uther too, 
Wellnigh to blackness; but this King is 
fair 

Beyond the race of Britons and of men. 
Moreover, always in my mind 1 heap 
A cry from out the dawning of my life, 

A mother weeping, and I hear her say, 

" O that ye had some brother, pretty one, 
To guard thee on the rough ways of the 
world." ’ 

'Ay,‘ said the King, ‘and hear ye 
such a cry ? 

But when did Arthur chance upon thee 
first?’ 

;0 King!’ she cried, 'and I will tell 
thee true : 

le found me first when yet a little maid: 

fasten 1 had been for a little bait 


wherfcf I was riof guilty; and out I an 
Aitd dung myself down on a tank eg 
heath, , 

And hated this fair world and all therms 

And wept, and wish’d that I wen dead; 
and he— 

T know not whether of himself he came, 
Or brought by Merlin, who, they say, 
can walk 

Unseen at pleasure—he was at my tide, 
jtyd spake sweet words, and comforted' 
my heart, ' 

And dried my tears, being a child with me. q 
And many a time he came, and everAorq . 
As I grew greater grew with me; and saitif 
At tinfts lie seem’d, and sad witviaw 
was I, 

Stem too at times, and then I loved him 
not. 

But sweet agyin, and then I .loved him 
well. 

And now of late I see him less and less. 
But those first days had golden hours fix 
me, 

For then I surely thought he would be 
king. 


‘ But let me tell thee now another t 
For Bleys, our Merlin’s msster, as 

say, v. ‘ Jl 

Died but of late, n\r\ sent his cry to me, 
To hear him speak l /ore he left his life. 
Shrunk like a fairy changeling lay the 
mage; 

And. when I enter’d told me. that himself 
,And Merlin ever served sbout the King, 
Uther, before he died; and on the night 
When Uther in Tintagil past $wsy 
Moaning and wailing for an heir, the two 
Left the still King, and passing forth to 
breathe, 

Then from the castle gateway by the 
chasm I 

Descending thro* the dismal night—a 
night • 

In which the bounds of heaven and earth 
were lost— 

Beheld, so high upon the dreary deeps 
It seem’d in heaven, a ship k the shape 
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Bright with* shining people on the decks, 
And gone as soon as teen. An&then 
the two • 

Dropt to the cove, and watch’d the great 
sea fall, 

five after ware, each mightier than the 
last, 

ill last, a ninth one, gathering half the 

nd full of voices, slowly rose and plunged 

S ring, and all the wave was in a flame: 

down the wave and in the flame was 
, borne 

‘naked babe, and rode to Merlinfe feet, 
i’ho stoopt and caught the babe, and 
cried “ The King I 

[ere Is an heir for Uther I” And the 
. fringe 

f that great breaker, sweeping up the 
strand. 

ash’d at the wizard as he spake the word, 
nd all at once all round him rose in fire, 
othat thechildand he were clothed infire, 
nd presently thereafter follow'd calm, 
rec sky and stars: "And this same 
child,” he said, 

la he who reigns; nor could I part in 
peace 

ill this were told.” And saying this the 
seer 

t'ent thro' the strait and dreadful pass of 
death, 

lot ever to \pe question'd any more 
ave on the further side; but when I met J 
(erlin, and ask’d him if these things were * 
truth— 

he shining dragon and the naked child 
tescending in the glory of the seas— 
te laugh’d as is his wont, and answer'd me 
o riddling triplets of old time, and said: 

‘ “ Rain, nun, and sun 1 a rainbow in 
tlfc sky 1 . 

* young man will bf wiser by and by; 
old man’s wit may wander ere he die. 
Rain, tain, and sun 1 a rainbow on the 
leak 

And truth is this to me, and that to thee; 


r 


And truth er clothed or naked let it be. v, 

Rain, sun, # and mint and tbi fine 
blossom blow* t 

Sun,- rain, and sun 1 and when is he 
who knows? 

From the great deep to the great deep he 
goes." 

* So Merlin riddling anger’d me | but 
, thou' 

Fear not to give this King thine only child, 
Guinevere: so great bards of him wilt stag 
Hereafter; antkdark sayings from of old 
Ranging and ringing thro’ the minds of 
men. 

And echo’d by old folk beside their fires 
For comfort after their wage-work is done, 
Speak of the«King; and Merlin in our 
time 

Hath spoken also, not in jest, and sworn 
Tho’ men may wqund him that he will 
not die, . 

But pass, again to come; and then or now 
Utterly smite the heathen underfoot, 

Till these and all men hail him'for their 
king.’ 

She spake and KingLeodogran rejoiced, 
But musing ‘Shall I answer yea or nay? 1 
Doubted, and drowsed, nodded and slept, 
and saw, 

Dreaming, a slope of land that ever grew, 
Field after field, up to a height, the peak 
Haze-hidden, and thereon a phantom 
king, 

Now^ looming, and now Iqst; and on the 
slope 

The sword rose, the hind fell, the herd 
was driven,' 

Firt glimpsed; and all the land from 
roof and rick. 

In drifts of smoke before a roiling wind, 
Stream’d to the peak, and mingled with* 
the haze 

And made it thicker; while the pttmtom 
king 

Sent out at timesa voice; and here or there 
Stood one who pointed toward the voice, 
the rest 

Slew on and burnt, crying, ‘ No Icing of 
ours, 
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i 


No «dn of Uther, and no jfing of ours; ’ 
Till With ■ wink his dream was changed, 
the haze 

Descended, and the solid earth became 
As nothing, but the King stood out in 
heaven, 

Crown’d. And Leodogran awoke, and 
sent 

Ulfius, and Brastias and Bedivfcre, 

Back to the court of Arthur answering yea.' 

r 

Then Arthur charged his warrior whom 
he loved 

And honour’d most, Sir Lancelot, to ride 
forth 

And bring the Queen;—and watch’d him 
from the gates: , 

And Lancelot past away among the 
flowers, 

(Fgr then was latter April) and return’d 
Among the flowers, in May, with Guine¬ 
vere. 

To whom arrived, by Dubric the high 
saint, 

Chief of the church in Britain, and before 
The stateliest of her altar-shrines, the 
King 

That mom was married, while in stainless 
white, 

The fair beginners of a nobler time, 

And glorying in their vows and him, his 
• knights 

Stood round him, and rejoicing in his joy. 
Far shone the fields of May thro’ open 
door, i 

The sacred altar blossom’d white with May, 
The Sun of May descended on their King, 
They gazed on all earth's beauty in tjieir 
Queen, 

Roll'd incense, and there past along the 
hymns 

A voice as of the waters, while the two 
Sware,at the shrine of Christ a deathless 
love: 

And Arthur said, ‘ Behold, thy doom is 
mine. 

Let chance what will, I love thee to the 
death I' 

To whom the Queen replied with drooping 
eyes, 


‘King and my lord, I love thee to i 
death 1’ t 

And holy Dubric spread his hands a 
spake, 

" Reign ye, and live and love, and ma 
the world 

Other, and may thy Queen be one wi 
thee, 

And all this Order of thy Table Rounc 
Fulfil the boundless purpose of 'thi 
a King!’ 

So Dubric said; but when they left tl 
shrine 

Great Lords from Rome before the port 
* stood, 

In scornful stillness gazing as they past 
Then while they paced a city all on fin 
With sun and cloth of gold, the trumpe 
blew, 

And Arthur's knighthood sang before ih 
King:— 

‘ Blow trumpet, for the world is whit 
with May; 

Blow trumpet, the long night hath roll'i 
away ! 

Blow thro’ the living world—" Let t» 
King reign." 

» 

' Shall Rome or Heathen rule ii 
Arthur's realm ? 

Flash brand and lance, fall battleaxe upor 
helm, 

Fall battleaxe, and flash brand 1 Let the 
> King reign. 

| Strike for the King and live! his 
knights have heard 
That God hath told the King 
word. 

Fall battleaxe, and flash brand! 

King reign. ( 

‘Blow trumpet! he will lift 

4he dust. f 

How trumpet! live the strength and die 
the lust! 

Clang battleaxe, and dash brand I Let 

, the King reign. 


a secret 
Let the| 

us from 
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> Strike for the King and die! and if But Arthurtpajfe, 'Behold, for to have 
thou diest, twom . 

he King u King, and ever will* the To wage my wan, and wonhtp me their 
highest , King; 

bog battleaxe, and clash brand 1 Ler The old order changeth, yielding place 
the King reign to new; 

And we that fight for our fair lather 
•Blow, for our Sun is mighty in his • chriat, 

May t Seeing that ye be grown too weak and 

flow, for our Sun is mightier day by day! ol( l 

jlang battleaxe, and clash brand 1 Let fo drive the heathen from your Romqp 
i the King reign., wall, # 

I- The King will foUow Christ, and we N ° trib “^ U W«’ “ P°“ 

Pwhom hij God hath breathed ^secret Drew ** ™ th - “ d ***" rtrove 
thing. 

r all battleaxe, and Bash brand I Let the ...... . .. , . ..l 1 r 

Kine reien ’ And Arthur and his knighthood for a 

““ lsn ' space 

So sang the knighthood, moving to their Were all one will, and thro' that strength 
hall. the King 

[here at the banquet those great Lords Drew in the petty princedoms under him, 
from Rome, Fought, and in twelve great battles over- 

Ihe slowly-fading mistress of the world, came 

Strode in, and claim'd their tribute as of The heathen hordes, and made a realm 
yore. and reign’d. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


GARKTK AMI LVNHTTK. 

T UK MAKH1AI.K OF OKKAINT. 
CKRA1NT AND HMI>. 

KAI.IN AMI RAt.AN. 

MKRL1N AND VIVIAN 


GARETH AND LVNETTE. 

t 

Tltr. last tall son of Lot and Bellicent, 
And tallest, Gareth, in a showerful spring 
Stared at the spate. A slender-shaftcd 
Fine 

Lost footing, fell, and sowaswhirl'd away. 
‘ How he went down,’ said Garejh, ‘ as 
- a false knight 
P» evil king before my lance if lance 
mere mi*e to use—O senseless cataract. 
Searing all down in thy precipitancy— 
*id yet thou art but swollen with cold 
snows 

id mine is living blood: thou dost His 
will* 


I ANCKLOT A NO KLAINK. 

TUB ll«LV faKAII.. 

PKLI.KAS ANO KTTAKRK. 

TUB LAST TOURNAMENT. * 

OUINIVERX. 

The Maker's, and not k nowest, and I 
* that know, 

Have strength and wit, in my good 
mother’s hall 

Linger with vacillating obedience, 

1’rison'd, and kept and coax’d and 
whistled to— 

Since the good mother holds me still a 
child I 

Good mother is bad mother unto me I 

A worse were better; yet bo worse 
would 1. 

Heaven yield ber for It, but in me put 
force ’ 

To weary her ears with one continuous 
prayer, 
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Until At let me % doomed to sweep 
In ever-highering eagle-circle* up 
fo the great Sun. of Glory, and thence 
r swoop Y 

Down upon all thing* base, and dash 
them dead, 

A knight of Arthur, working out his.will, 
To cleanse the world. Why, Gawain, 
when he came 

With Modred hither in the summertime, 
Ask’d me to tilt with him, the proven 
knight a • 

Modred for want of worthier was die 
judge. 

Then I so shook him in the saddle, he 
said, 

"Thou hast half prevail’d against me,” 
said so—he— 

Tho’ Modred biting his thin lips was mute, 
Fpr be is alway sullen: what care I ?’ 

And Gareth went, and hovering round 
her chair 

Ask’d, ‘Mother, tho' ye count me still 
the child, 

Sweet mother, do ye love the child?’ 
She laugh’d, 

‘Thou art but a wild-goose to question 
it.’ 

1 Then, mother, an ye love tl)e child,’ he 
said, 

'Being a goose and rather tame than wild, 
Hear the child’s story.’ ‘ Yea, my well- 
beloved, 

An ’twere but of the goose and golden 
eggs.’ 

And Gareth answer’d her with kindling 
eyes, 

1 Nay, nay, good mother, but this egg of 
mine 

Was finer gold than any goose can layj 
For'this an Eagle, a royal Eagle, laid 
Almost beyond eye-reach, on such a palm 
As glitters gilded in thy Book of Hours. ' 
And there was ever haunting round the 
* palm • 

A lusty youth, but poor, who often saw 
The splendour sparkling from aloft, and 
thooght 


“An I could climb and lay my hand 

it, i 

Then were I wealthier than a laag, 

[, kings.” 

But ever when he reach’d a hand tocfinl 
One, that had loved him from his chili 
hood, caught 

And stay’d him, “ Climb- not lest tin 
break thy neck, 

I charge thee by my love,” and so the hey 
(Sweet mother, neither domb, ner brat 
his neck,* 

But brake his very heart in pining for i 
And past away.’ 

To whom the mother said 
* True love, sweet son, had risk’d himset 
and climb’d, , 

And handed down the golden treasure tc 
him.’ 


And Gareth answer’d her with kindling 
eyes, 

‘ Gold ? said I gold ?—ay then, why he, 
or she. 

Or whosoe'er it was, or halt the world 

Had ventured —had the thing I spaken 
been m 

,Mere gold—but this was all of that tru< 
steel, . I 

Whereof they forged the brand ExcaliburJ 

And lightnings play’d about it in the 
storm,-* 

And all the little fowl were flurried at it. 

And there were cries and clashing^! the 
nest, 

That sent him from his senses: let me go. ’ 


Then Bellicent bemoan'd herself and 
said, 

‘ Hast thou no pity upon my loneliness? i 
Lo, where thy father Lot heside the hearth 
Lies like a log, and all frut smoulder’d ,t 
out I • it 

For ever since when traitor to the King ’-j 
He fought against him in fhe Barons’ war, 
And Arthur gave him bade his territory. 
His age hath slowly droopt, and now lies 
there * 

A yet-wann corpse, and vet unherieM* 
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rsrxs. 


'anonin»M>.»xl>ai>i oar speaks, 
nor know*. 

jid both thy brethren are in Arthur’s hall, 

jbeit wither loved with that full love a 
fed for thee, nor worthy auch a love? 
•uy therefore thou; red berries charm 
the bird, 

\nd thee, mine innocent, the jousts, the 

wan. 

Who never lcnewest finger-ache, nor pang 
if wjench’d t or broken limb—an of^n 
chance . 

those brain-stunning shocks, and 
tourney-falls, 
ights to my heart; but stay: follow 
j the deer * 

fey these tall firs and our fast-falling burns; 
Bo make thy manhood mightier day by 
day j 

ISweet is the chase: and I will seek thee 
out 

Some comfortable bride and fair, to grace 
Thy climbing life, and cherish my prone 

year, 

Till falling into Lot’s forgetfulness 
y know not thee, myself, nor anything. 
Stay, my best .son 1 ye are yet more boy 
■ than man.’ 

' Then Gareth, 1 An ye hold me yet for 
dflld. 

Hear yet once more the story of the child. 
For, mother, there was once a King, like 
ours. 

The prince his heir, when tall and 
* marriageable, , s 

Ask'd for a bride; and thereupon the 
King 

Set two before him. One was fair, 

’ strong, arm’d— 

But to be won by force—and many men 
^Desired her; one, good lack, no man 
11 desircgl. 

these were the conditions of the 
King: 

it save be won the first by force, he 


fust wed that other, whom no man 
desked, 

l red- fr e ed bride who knew hcnelfaovile, 


That evermore she long’d to hfak 
Nor fronted man or woman, eye 
Yea—eome she cleared to, but t 
of her. 

And one—they call'd her Far 

• one,—O Mother, 

How can ye keep me tether'd I 
Shame. 

Man am I grown, a man's work n 
Follow the deer ? follow the jCI 
King, 

Live pure, spegk true, right wror 

* the King— 

Else, wherefore bom ?’ 

To whom the mol 
' Sweet son, for there be many v 
him not, 

Or will not deem him, wholl; 
King— 

Albeit in mine own heart I k 
King, 

When I was frequent with hii 
youth. 

And heard him Kingly speak, am 
him 

No more than he, himself; but 
mine. 

Of closest kin to me: yet—wilt t 
Thine easeful biding here, and 
all. 

Life, limbs, for one that is iu 
King? 

Stay, till the cloud that settles 
• birth 

Hath lifted but a little. Stay, »’ 

And Gareth answer'd quicl 
an hour. 

So that ye yield me—I will v 
fire. 

Mother, to gaip it—your full 
go. 

,Not proven,'who swept the dust 
Rome 

From off the threshold of the ri 
crush'd 

The Idolaters, and modi the pe 
Who should be King 
makes tu free?” 
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So when the Queen, who Jong had 
fought in vain c 
To break him from the intent to which 
be grew, ' 

'Found her ton’s will unwaveringly one, 
She answer’d craftily, ‘Will ye walk thro! 
fire? 

Who walks thro’ fire will hardly heed the 
■moke. 

Ay, go then, an ye must i only one proof. 
Before thou ask the King to make thee 
knight, t 

Of thine obedience and thy love to me, • 
Thy mother,—I demand.' 

And Gareth cried, 

• A hard one, or a hundred, so I go. 

Nay—quick i the proof to prove me to 
the quick!’ 

But slowly spake the mother looking 
at him, 

'Prince, thou shalt go disguised to 
Arthur’s hall, 

And hire thyself to serve for meats and 
drinks 

Among the scullions and the kitchen- 
knaves, 

And those that hand the dish across the 
bar. 

Nor shall thou tell thy name to anyone. 
Agd thou shalt serve a twelvemonth and 
a day.’ 

For so the Queen believed that when 
her son 

Beheld his only way to glory lend 
I,ow down thro’ villain kitchen-vassalage, 
Her own true Gareth was too princely- 
proud 

To pass thereby; so should he rest with 
her, 

Closed in her castle from the sound of 
arms. 

Silent awhile was Gareth, then replied, 
1 The thrall in person may be free in soul, 
#dl shall see the jousts. Thy son am I, 
And since thott art my mother, must 
obey. 

I therefore yield me freely to thy will; . 


For hence will I, disguise d , Ind 1 
self 

To serve with scullions and with k 
, knaves; % 

Nbr tell my name to any—no, r 
King.’ 

Gareth awhile linger’d. The mi 
eye 

Full of the wistful fear that he wou 
Apd turning toward him wheresot 
, turn’d, 

Perplext his outward purpose, till an 
When waken’d by the wind which 
full voice 

Swept bellowing thro’ the darkness 
dawn. 

He rose, and out of slumber calling 
That still had tended on him ftoti 
birth, 

Before the wakeful mother heard 
went. 

The three were clad like tillers ot 
soil. 

Southward they set their faces. The 1 
made 

Melody on branch, and melody in mid 
The damp hill-slopes were quicken’d 
green, 

And the live green had kirtiled 
flowers, 

For it was post the time of Easterday 

So, when their feet were planted 
the plain 

That broaden'd toward the base of Car 
lot. 

Far off they saw the silver-misty mom 
Rolling her smoke about the Ro; 
mount, 

That rose between the forest and the fiel 
At times the summit of the high ci 
flash'd; 

At times the spires and Airrets<half-Wi 
down 

Prick’d thro’ the mist; at times the gre 
gate shone 

Only, that open’d on the field below > 
Anon, the whole fair city had aimuDearV 


i thorn who went with Gattl^wfe 


Laying, ‘Let a*go no farther, lord 
le is **ity of Enchanters, built 
Sirjr fang*.' The second echo’d him, 
brd. We have heard from oar wise man 
at home 

Northward, that this King is not the 
King, 

t oOly changeling oat of Fairyland, 
ho drove the heathen hence by sorcery 
id Merlin’s glamour.’ Then the first 
F again, 

jprd, there is no such city anywhere, 

( all a vision.’ # 

. Gareth answer’d them 
ith laughter, swearing he had glamour 
enow 

his own blood, his princedom, youth 
, and hopes, 

> plunge old Merlin in the Arabian sea; 
i push’d them all unwilling toward the 
gate. 

ad there was no gate like it under 
I heaven. 

k barefoot on the keystone, which was 
I lined ' 

Sd rippled like an ever-fleeting wave, 
lie Lady of the Lake stood: all her dress 
'ept from her sides as water flowingaway; 
at like the cross her great and goodly 
arms 

Iretch'd under all the cornice and 
upheld: 

nd drops of water fell from either hand; 
ud down from one a sword was hung, 
from one 

censer, either worn with wind and 
storm ; 

nd o’er her breast floated the sacred fish; 
nd in the space to left of her, and right, 
fere Arthur’snrars in weird devices done, 
jew things andpld co-twisted, as if Time 
fere nothing, so inveterately, that men • 
fere giddy going there; and over all 
Dgb on the top were those three Queens, 
the friends 

If Arthur, who should help him at his 


Then theae/rith Gareth fat so feng**- 


SpACO 

Stored at the figures, that at faat 
The dragon-bought* and elvish 


it seem’d 

oalfal. 


mgs 


Began to move, seethe, twin* and euri: 
they call'd • 

To Gareth, ‘Lord, the gateway is slive.’ 

# 

And Gareth likewise on them fact Us 
eyes ‘ , 

.So long, that ev ( ’n to him they seem'd to 
• move. 

Out of the dty a blast of music peal'd. 
Back from the gate started the three, to * 
whom 

From out thereunder came an ancient 
man, 

Long-bearded, saying, ‘ Who be ye, my 
sons ?’ J 

Then Gareth, *We be tillers of the soil, 
Who leaving share in furrow come to see 
The glories of our King : but these, my 
men, 

(Your city moved so weirdly in the mist) 
Doubt if the King be King at all, or come 
From Fairyland; and whether this be built 
By magic, and by fairy Kings and Queens; 
Or whether there be any city at all, 

Or ail a vision : and this music now 
Hath scared them both, but tell thgu 
these the truth.' 

Then that old Seer made answer play- 
• ing on him 

1 And saying, ' Son, I have seen the good 
ship sail 

Keel upward, and mast downward, In 
the heavens, 

And solid turrets topsy-turvy in air t . 

And here is troth; but an it please thee 
not, 

Take thou the troth as thou hast told it 
me. * 

For truly as thou sayett, a Fairy King 
And Fairy Queens have built the city, soot 
They came from out e sacred mountain* 
cleft 

Toward the sunrise, each with harp in 


* 
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tad built it to the musi%of%eir harps, 
tad, u tboa sayest, it is enchanted, son, 
for there is nothing in it as it seems . 


Onr one white lie tf “VM of 
Here on the thresh., .. Jfar it, 
Let love be blamed r “l amen 


a^ 0n ' ent “Pr 
' n >not Hu'r. 
amends.’ “ 


laving the King; tho’ some there he that L Well, we will make 


rhe King a shadow, and the city real: 

Vet take thou heed Of him, for, so thou He spake and lau| 

pass his twain _ 

Beneath this archway, then Wilt thou Cametot, a city o^J ,fi emblei 
become And stately, richiv^S who di 

A thrall to his enchantments, for the King *Of ancient king ; 

Will bind thee by such vows, os is a shame stone; di 

A man should not be bound by, yet the Which Mer’‘? ur ’ 
which Art 1 '*’• ar 


„ , ' d > th «en% 

He spake and laugh ^ * 

his twain tdowy ^ 


W palace, 

*4 iheirdsy. 


stone; dn's hand. the' w 3 
.. , Which Mer’^ar’s court, afie J 

which Art^ 4 ’> arts, had touch’d, and evJ 

No man can keep; but, so thou dread to Knowing ar., , 

swear, where me Nance, tipt with lessen- 

Pass not beneath this gateway, but abide At Arthur’s ordif. mn l 

Without, among the cattle of the field. peak r ._. f,J n made 

For an ye heard a music, like enow And pinnacle, and had * 5lre . 1 ' 

They are building still, seeing the city is heaven. 

built And ever and anon a knight wouiJBEl* 

To music, therefore never built at all, Outward, or inward to the hall: his arfflP 

And therefore built for ever.' Clash’d; and the sound was (rood to 


Anger'd,, 'Old Master, reverence thine 
own beard 

That looks as white as utter truth, and 
seems 

Wellnigh as long as thou art statured tall! 

Why mockest thou the stranger that hath 

~ ., kj c . n , ,, Then into hall Gareth ascending heard 

1o thee fair-spoken?' A voice, the voicc of Arthur, and beheld 

But the Seer renlied Far over keods in that long-vaulted hail 
•Know ye not then the Riddling of the Th « 6 P lcn(lour of ll > e presence of the 
Bards? Kln g 

" Confusion, and illusion, and relation. Throned, and delivering doom —and 
Elusion, and occasion, and evasion”? look'd no more— 

I mock thee not but as thou mockest me, But felt his V oun e heart hammering in hit 
And all that see thee, for thou art not who ears » 

Thou scemest, but 1 know thee who thou thought, * For this half-shadow of t 


ot tne nera. peau ■ fronni ade it , pile „ 

ke enow And pinnacle, and had . 

ing the city is heaven. 

And ever and anon a knight wouiJB^ 
milt at all, Outward, or inward to the hall; his artnP 

■ ' Clash’d; and the sound was good to 

„ , . Gareth’s ear. 

Gareth spake ^nd out of bower and casement shyly 
verence thine g l ance d d 

, ,' Eyes of pure women, wholesome stars ■I 

;er truth, and ,‘ ve . 

, And all about a healthful people stept M 

.r^thath As in the ° f '* «"*■« kingif 


AmJ now thou goes! up to mock the King, 
Who cannot brook the shadow of any lie.' 

Unmockingly the mocker ending here 


The truthful King will doom me when 1 
speak.' , 

Yet pressing on, tho’ all in fear to find. 
Sir Gawain or Sir Modred, saw nor oae 


Tun’d to the right, and past along the Nor other, but in all the listening eyes 


plain; 

When Gareth looking after said, ’My 


Of thoee tall knights, that ranged aboe 
the throne, ' 

Clear honour .shining like the dewy star 
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dawn, and Mth in their great King, 
with pare 

Affection, and the light of victory. 

And glory gainid, and evermore to gain. 


[ Then came a widow crying to the King, 

•A boon, Sir King 1 Thy father, Uther, 
reft 

From my dead lord a field with violence : 
'For howsoe’er at first he proffer’d gold, 
h\’et, for the field was pleasant in our eyes, 
■Ve yielded not; and then he reft us of it 
■>erforce,and left us neither gold nor field.’ 


Said Arthur, ‘Whether would ye? 
gold or field ?’ * 

To whom the woman weeping, • Nay, my 
lord, 

The field was pleasant in my husband's 
eye.’ 


And Arthur, * Havi thy pleasant field 
again, 

And thrice the gold for Uther’s use 
thereof, 

According to the years. No boon is here, 

But justice, so thy say be proven true. . 
^Accursed, who from the wrongs his father 
f did 

Would shape himself a right I’ 

And while she past, 

Came yet another widow crying to him, 

' A boon, Sir King I Thine enemy, King, 
am I. 

With thine own hand thou slewest mj 
dear lord, 

A knight of Uther in the Barons' war, 

When Lot and many another rose and 
fought 

Against thee, saying thou wert basely 
born. 

I held with these, and loathe to ask thee 
aught. 

(Yet lo l my husband’s brother had my 
k ton 

■ Thrall’d in his castle, and hath starved 
I Urn dead; 

[ And standeth seised of that inheritance 
I Which thdh that slewest the sire hast left 
the son. * 


So tho' f scarce can ask it dree fdt hate,' 

Grant me some knight to do the bottle 
for me, 

Kill the foul thief, and wreak me for my. 
son.* 

Then strode a good knight forward, 
crying to him, 

* A boon, Sir King I lam her kinsman, I. , 

Give me to right her wrong, and slay the 

man.’ • 

Then cam^Sir Kay, the seneschal, and 
cried, 

* A boon, Sir King 1 ev’n that thou grant 

her none, 

This railer, that hath mock’d thee in foil 
hall— 

None; or the wholesome boon of gyve 
and gag.’ ^ 

But Arthur, • We sit King, to help the 
wrong'd 

Thro’ all our realm. The woman loves 
her lord. 

Peace to thee, woman, with thy loves and 
hates 1 

The kings of old had doom'd thee to the 
flames, 

Aurelius Emrys would have scourged thee 
dead, 

And Uther slit thy tongue: but get thee 
hence— * 

Lest that rough humour of the kings of 
old 

Rotum upon me I Thou that art her kin, ' 

Go likewise; lay him low and slay him 
not, 

But bring him here, that I may judge the 
right, 

According to the justice of the King: 

Then, be he guilty, by that deathless King 

Who lived and died for men, the man 
shall die.’ 

» 

Then came in hall the messenger of 
Mark, 

A name of evil savour in the land. 

The Cornish king. In either hand he 
bore . 

What daisied all, and shone Csr-off as 
shines 
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Afieiofchoriock in the irddKn mil 
"Bfhreen two showers, a ploth of palest 
gold, 

Which down he laid before the throne, 
and knelt. 

Delivering, that his lord, the vassal king, 

Was sv’n upon his way to Camelot; 

For hating heard that Arthur of his grace 
1 Had made his goodly cousin, Tristram, 
knight, 

And, for himself was of the greater state, 


* More like are we to reave Urn of { 

crown 

Than make him knight because men a 
him king. » 

The kings we found, ye know we stay 
their hands 

From war among themselves, but le 
them kings; 

Of whom were any bounteous, merciful, 
Truth-speaking, brave, good livers, then 

* we enroll'd 


Being a king, he trusted his liege-lord Among us, and they sit within our hall., 
Would yield him this large honour all the But Mark hath tarnish'd the great nans 
more) of king, 

So pray’d hifh well to accept this cloth of As Mai& would sully the low state of churk 
gold, And, seeing he hath sent us cloth of go#, 

In token of true heart and fealty. Return, and meet, and hold him from 

our eyes, 

Then Arthur cried to rend the cloth, to Lest we should lap him up in cloth of lead, 


In pieces, and so cast it on the hearth 


Silenced for ever—craven—a man oi 
plots, ' 


An oak-tree smoulder’d there. ‘The Craft, poisonous counsels, wayside am 


goodly knight I 


bushings— 


What 1 shall the shield of Mark stand No fault of thine: let Kay the seneschal 


among these?’ Look to thy wants, and send thee satis- 

For, midway down the side of that long fied— 

hall Accursed, who strikes nor lets the hands 

A stately pile,—whereof along the front, be seen 1’ . " 

Some Mason'd, some but carven, and _ g 

some blank, And many another suppliant crying 

There ran a treble range of stony came 

shields,— With noise of ravage wrought by beast 

Rose, and high-arching overbrow’d the and man, 

hearth. And evermore a knight would ride away. 

And under every shield a knight ’was 

named : Last, Gareth leaning both hands heavily 

For this was Arthur's custom in his hall; Down on the shoulders of the twain, his 


When some good knight had done one 
noble deed, 

His arms were carven only; but if twain 


Approach’d between them toward the 
King, and ask'd, , 


His arms were blason’d also) but if none, 'A boon, Sir King (his voice was all 1 
The shield was blank and bare without a ashamed), , 

sign - > For see ye not how weak and hungerworn 


Savigg the name beneath; and Gareth I seem—leaning on these? grant me to i 
saw serve -* 

The shield of Gawain blazon'd rich and Fee meat and drink among thy kitchen- 
bright, knaves 

.And Mod red’s blank as, death; and A twelvemonth and a day, not seek aly 
Arthur cried name. 

To rend the eV* ’• - xarth. Hereafter I will fight.’ 





To him the King, 

A goodly youth end worth § goodlier 
boon I 

let 10 thou wilt ?o goodlier, then mmt 
Key, 

he meter of the meats and drinks, be 
thine.’ 

He rose and past; then Kay, a man 
of mien 

Van-sallow ax the plant that feels itself 
tool-bitten by white lichen, n 

J. ‘ Lo ye now! 

Hus fellow hath broken from some Abbey, 
\ where, 

Ixodwot, he had not beef and browns enow, 
However that might chance 1 but an he 
woYk, 

Like any pigeon will I cram his crop, 
And sleeker shall he shine than any hog.’ 

Then Lancelot standing near, ’Sir 
Seneschal, 

Sleuth-hound thou knowest, and gray, 
and all the hounds ; 

, horse thou knowest, a man thou dost 
not know: 

-road brows and fair, afluent hair and line, 
ligh nose, a nostril large and line, and 
hands 

arge, fair and line I—Some young lad's 
mystery— 

Int, orfromsheepcot orking’shail, the boy 
s noble-natural. Treat him with all 
grace, 

tst he should come to shame thy judging 
of him.’ ' 

Then Kay, ‘What murmurest thou of 
mystery? 

bink ye this fellow will poison the 
King's dish ? 

ay, for he spake too fool-like: mystery! 
at, an the (yd were noble, he had ask’d 
ar hone and armour: fair and line, 
Arsooth 1 

e. Sir Fair-hands? but see 

to it 

nra fineness, Lancelot, some 

Jajr 

ot— and leave my man to me.’ 
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So dearth all for glory underwent 
The sooty ydlce of kitchen-rawnlwij 
Ate vjith ydung lads his portion oy tba 
door, 

And couch'd at night with grimy kitchen- 
knaves. 

And Lancelot ever spake him pieuantly. 
But Kay the seneschal, who loved him not. 
Would hustle and harry him, and'labouf 
him * 

Beyond his comrade of the hearth, and set 
To turn the bgoach, draw water, ot hew 
wood. 

Or grosser tasks; and Gareth bow’d 
himself 

With all obedience to jhe King, and 
wrought • . 

All kind of service with a noble ease 
That graced the lowliest act in doing it. 
And when the thralls had talk aipoog 
themselves, 

And one would praise the love that ttnkt 
. the King 

And Lancelot—how the King had saved 
his life 

In battle twice, and Lancelot once the 
King's— 

For I-ancclot was the first in Tournament, 
But Arthur mightiest on the battle-field— 
Gareth was glad. Or if some other told, 
I low once the wandering forester at dawn, 
Far over the blue tarns and hazy seas/ 
On Caer-Kryri's highest found the King, 
A naked babe, of whdm the Prophet spake, 
‘ Hz passes to the Isle Avition, 

He passes and is heal'd and cannot die ’— 
Gareth was glad. But if thtif talk were 
foul, 

Then would he whistle rapid aa any lark, 

(>r carol some old roundelay, and so loud 
That first they mock’d, but, after, rever¬ 
enced him. 

Or Careth telling some prodigious tale 
Of knights, who sliced a ltd life-bubbling 
way 

Thro’ twenty folds of twisted dragon, held 
All in a gap-mouth’d circle good mates 
Lying or sitting round Mm, idle bands, - 
Charm’d; till Sir Kay, the seneschal, 
would coma 
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fflwtjring upon then, like a sudden wind Make me thy kitight-4n iccret t let n» 
VAmtJqg dead leaves, and drive them all name 

. '* apart. • Be hidd’n, and give me the first quest, I 

Or when the thralli had sport ‘among spring i 

themselves, Bike flame from ashes.' i 

So there were any trial of mastery, 

■ He, by two yards in casting bar or stone Here the King’s calm eye 


Was counted best; and if there chanced fell on, and check’d, and made him flush, 
* a joust, and bow 

So that Sir Kay nodded him leave to go. Lowly, to kiss his hand, who answer’d 


Would hurry thither, and when he saw 
the knights 

Clash like the coming andTretiring wave, 


mm, i 

* Son, the good mother let me know thet^ 
here, 


And the spear spring, and good horse And sent her wish that I would yield thee] 
reel, the boy thine. I 

Was half beyond himself for ecstasy. Make thee my knight ? my knights of 
' sworn to vows 

So for' a month he wrought among the Of utter hardihood, utter gentleness, 
thralls; And, loving, utter faithfulness in love, 

But in the weeks that follow’d, the good And uttermost obedience to the King.’ 

° Queen, 

Repentant of the word she made him Then Gareth, lightly springing from 
swear, his knees, 

And saddeningin her childless castle, sent, ‘ My King, for hardihood I can promise 
Between the in-crescent and de-crescent thee. 

moon, For uttermost obedience make demand 

Arms for her son, and loosed him from Of whom ye gave me to, the Seneschal, 


his vow. 


No mellow master of the meats and 


This, Gareth hearing from a squire of 
Lot 

With whom he used to play at tourney 
once, 

When both were children, and in lonely 
haunts 

Would scratch a ragged oval on the sKnd, 
And each at either dash from either end— 
Shame never made girl redder thanGoreth 
joy. 

He laugh’d ; he sprang. ‘ Out of the 
r smoke, at once 
I leap from Satan’s foot to Peter’s knee— 
Thesd news be mine, none other’s—nay, 
the King’s— , 

Descend into life city: ’ whereon he sought 
The King alone, and found, and told him' 
all. 

- *1 have stiger’d thy strong Gawain in 
a tilt 

For pastime; yea, he said it s joust can I. 


drinks 1 

And as for love, God wot, I love not yet. 
But love I shall, God willing.’ v* 

And thtrW%— 
‘Make thee my knight in secret? yea, 
but he, 

Our noblest brother, and our truest man, 
And one with me in all, he needs must 
know.’ 

■Let Lancelot know, my King, let 
Lancelot know, 

Thy noblest and thy truest 1’ 

Ahjl the King— 
’But wherefore would ye men should 
wonder at you? 

Nay, rather for the sake of me, their 
King, 

And the deed's sake my knighthood do 
the deed, 

Than to be noised o£’ * 
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Meni|y Gareth ash'd, 
late I not earn'd my cake in baking 
of it? 

•the my name until I make my name I 
j deeds will spade: it is but for a day** 
> with a kindly hand on Gareth's arm 
oiled the great King, and half-unwill- 


ingly 

moving his lusty youthhood yielded to 
him._ 

ken, after summoning Lancelot privily, 
(have given him the first quest: he is 
■ not proven. 

■ok therefore when he calls for this in 


hall, 

rhou get to horse and follow him fa, away. 
,'over the lions on thy shield, and see 
far as thou mayest, he be nor ta’en nor 


slain.* 


Then that same day there past into the 
hall 

\ damsel of high lineage, and a brow 
May-blossom, and a cheek of apple- 
blossom, 

Hawk-eyes; and lightly was her slender 


|jp-tilted like the petal of a flower; 
pie into hall past with her page and cried. 


' * O King, for thou hast driven the foe 
without, 

See to the foe within 1 bridge, ford, beset 

Ity bandits, everyone that owns a tower . 

The Lord for half a league. Why sit ye 
there ? 

■est would I not, Sir King, an I were 
king, 

ill ev’n the lonest hold were all as free 

tom cursed bloodshed, as thine altar- 
cloth 

rom that best blood it is a'sin to spill.’ 


‘ Comfort thyself,' said Arthur, * I nor 
i mine 

est: so’ my knighthood keep the vows 

i they swore, 

pe wastest moorland of our realm shall 
r be 

ale, da ms el, as the centre of this halL 
fhat is thy name? thy need?' 


•> *My name?’ she said— 
‘ Lynette my tame; noble; myneM,-a 
knight 

To combat for my sitter, Lyonora, 

A lady of high lineage, of great lands, 
And comely, yea, and comelier than my¬ 
self. 

She lives in Castle Perilous i a river . > 
Runs in three loops about her living 
place; 

And o'er it are three postings, and three 
knights 

Defend the passings, brethren, and e 
fourth 

And of that four the mightiest, holds her 
stay'd 

In her own castle, and so besieges her 
To break her will, and make her wed with 
him: » 

And but delays his purport till thou send 
To do the battle with him, thy chief man* 
Sir Lancelot whom he trusts to overthrow, 
Then wed, with glory: but she will not 
wed 

Save whom she loveth, or a holy life. 
Now therefore have I come for Lancelot.’ 

Then Arthur mindful of Sir Gareth ask’d, 
‘Damsel, ye know this Order lives to 
crush 

All wrongers of the Realm. But say, these 
four, 

Who be they? What the fashion of the 
men ?’ 

‘ They lie of foolish fashion, O Sir King, 
The fashion of that old knight-errantry 
Who ride abroad, and do but what they 
will; 

Courteous or bestial from the moment, 
such 

As have nor law nor king; and three of 
these 

Proud in their fantasy call themselves the 
Day, 

Morning-Star, and Noon-Sun, and Eveg- 
ing-Star, ' 

Being strong fools; and never a whit more 
wise 

The fourth, who alway rideth arm’d in 
block. 


' * v eA * £rsAm - imgrr& 
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Ahrige man-beast of boundless savagery, 

■ ■He iilriss himself the Nlfjht and oftener 
Death, 

Add wean a helmet mounted u^th a akttH, 
And hears a skeleton figured on his arms, 
Toshow that who may slay or scape the 
three, 

Stain by himself, shall enter endless night. 
And all these four befools, butmightymen, 
Aad therefore am I come for Lancelot.’ 

Hereat Sir Gareth call’d from where he 
roee, 

A head with kindling eyes above the 
throng, 

• A boon, Sir King—this quest 1 ’ then— 

for he mark’d 

Kay near him groaning like a wounded 
• bull— 

'Yea, King, thou knowest thy kitchen- 

* * knave am I, * 

And mighty thro’ thy meats and drinks 
am I, 

And 1 can topple over a hundred such. 
Thy promise, King,' and Arthur glancing 
at him, 

Brought down a momentary brow. 

‘ Rough, sudden, 

And pardonable, "worthy to be knight— 
Go therefore,’ and all hearers werq amazed. 

t But on the damsel’s forehetd shame, 
pride, wrath 

Slewthe May-white: she liftedeither arm, 
' Fie on thee, King 1 I ask’d for thy chief 
knight, 

And thou hast given me but a kitchen- 
knave.’ 

Then ere a man in hall could stay her, 
turn'd, 

Fled down the lane of access to the King, 
I Took horse, descended the slope street, 
'* and past 

The wplrd white gate,and paused without, 
beside 

The field of tourney, murmuring * kitchen- 
knave.’ 

. Mow two great entries open’d from the 
. hall, 

At one end one, that gave upon a range 


Of level pavement where the King wosU 
, P*“ , 

At sunrise, gazing over plain and Wood; 
Arid down from this a lordly staitwstl 
n sloped ' 

Till lost in blowing trees and tops eft 
tourers; 

And out by this main doorway past tie 
King. 

But one was counter to the hearth, anU 
, rose ■ - J 

High that the highest-crested helm couJQ 
ride 

Therethro’ nor graze: and by this entr^ 
‘ fled ' I 

The dSmsel in her wrath, and on to tfik 
Sir Gareth strode, and saw without the 
door , 

King Arthur’s gift, the worth of half z 
town, 

A warhorse of the best, and near it stood 
The two that out of north had. follow’d 
him: 

This bare a maiden shield, a casque; that 
held 


The horse, the spear; whereat Sir Gareth 
loosed V 

A cloak that dropt from collar-bone W 
heel, , 

A cloth of roughest web, and cast it down, 
And from it like a fuel-smother'd fire, 

That lookt half-dead, brake bright, and 
flash'd as those 

Dull-coated things, that making slide 
apart 

o'Their dusk .wing-cases, all beneath there 
bums 

A jewcll’d harness, ere they pass and fly. 
So Gareth ere he parted flash'd in arms. 
Then as he donn’d the helm, and took the 
shield 

And mounted horse and graspf a spear; of I 
grain ,. r 

Storm-strengthen’d on a windy site, and . 

tipt ' * 

With trenchant steel, around him slowly 
prest 

The people, while from oat of kitchen caihe 
The thralls In throng, and seeing who had 
work'd ' 



ft " 

thus any, and whom they could 
button. 

lounted in arms, threw uptheir cap* and 
cited,' 

God West the King, and all Us feUod- 
ship!’ 

Vnd oo thro’ lanes of shouting Gareth rode 
3 own the slope street, and past without 
the gate. 

, So Gareth past with joy; butastheqir 
Itackt from the cur he fights with, ere his 
[ cause 

Be cool’d by fighting, follows, being 
named, 

His owner, but remembers all, and growls 
Remembering, so Sir Kay beside the door 
Mutter’d in scorn of Gareth whom he used 
To harry and hustle. 

' Bound upon a quest 
With hone and arms—the King hath past 
his lime— 

My scullion knave 1 Thralls to your work 
again, 

For an your fire be low ye kindle mine I 
Will there be dawn in West and eve in 
East? 

Begone !—my knave!—belike and like 
enow 

Some old head-blow not heeded in his 
youth 

So shook his wits they wander in his 
prime— 

Cnued! How the villain lifted up his 
voice, t 

Nor shamed to bawl himself a kitchen- 
knave. 

Tat i he was tame and meek enow with 
me, 

Till peacock'd upwith Lancelot’snoticing. 
WeJJ—I will after my loud knave, and 
, learn, , 

Whether he know me for his master yet. 

•Out of dhe smoke he came, and so my 

L kP" r 

Hold, by God’s grace, he shall into the 
i mire— 

Thence, if $e King awaken from his erase, 

bio the smoke again.’ 


, But Laaestateeii, 

* Kay, wherefcre wilt thou go agsinst the 

Vina • 


For that ^Ud never he wfipeon ye laQ, 

But ever meekly served the King in thee? . 
Abide: take counsel; for this ltd is great 
And lusty, and knowing both of lance and 
sword.’ 

■Tut, tell not me,' said Kay, 'ye are 
overfine 

To mar stout knaves with foolish oourte- 


sies: 

Then mounted, on thro' silent Sue* rode 
Down the slope city, and out,beyond the 
gate. 


Rut by the field of tourney lingering yet 
Mutter'd the damsel, 'Whereforedid the 
King . . 

Scorn me? for, were Sir Lancelot Uckt, 
■ at least • 

He might have yielded to me one of those 
Who tilt for lady's love and glory here, 
Rather than—O sweet heaven l O fie 
upon him— 

His kitchen-knave.' 


To whom Sir Gareth drew 

(And there were none but few goodlier 
than he) 

Shiningin arms, 'Damsel, theqoestismine. 

Lead, and I follow.’ She thereat, as one 

That smells a foul-flesh’d agaric In the 
holt, 

And deems it carrion of some woodland 
• thing, 

Or shrew, or weasel, nipt her slender note 

With petulant thumb and finger, thrilling, 
• Hence I 

Avoid, thou smcllest all of kitchen-grease. 

And look who comes behind,' for there 
was Kay. 

‘ Knowest thou not me? thy master? I 
am Kay.' 

We lack thee by the hearth.' * 

And Gareth to hfin, 

‘ Master no more 1 too well l know thee, 
ay— 

The most ungentle knight in Aram's 
hall.' r 
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‘Hare at thee then,’ said Kay: they 
. shock’d, and Kay 1 
Fell shoulder-sHpt, and Gareth cried again, 
‘Lead, and I follow,’ and fast away die 
fled. 

Bat after sod and shingle ceased to fly 
Behind her, and the heart ofhergood horse 
Was nigh to burst with violence of the beat, 
Perforce die stay’d, and overtaken spoke. 

‘What doest thou, scullion, in my 
fellowship ? 

Deem’st thou that I accept thee aught the 
more 

Or love thee better, that by some device 
Full cowardly, or by mere unhappiness, 
Thou hast, overthrown and slain thy 
master—thou 1— 

Dish-washer and broach-turner, loon !— 
c to me 

Thou smellest all of kitchen as before.’ 

‘ Damsel,’ Sir Gareth answer’d gently, 
’say 

Whate’er ye will, but whatsoe’er ye say, 

I leave not till I finish this fair quest, 

Or die therefore.’ 

‘ Ay, wilt thou finish it ? 
Sweet lord, how like a noble knight he 
talks I 

The listening rogue hath caught the man¬ 
ner of it. 

But, knave, anon thou shalt be met with, 
, knave, 

And then by such a one that thou for all 
The kitchen brewis that was ever supt 
Shalt not once dare to look him in the 
face.’ 

1 1 shall assay,’ said Gareth with a smile 
That madden'd her, and away she flash’d 
again 

Down the long avenuek of a boundless 
‘wood, 

. And Gareth foilowingwasagoinbeknaved. 

‘Sir Kitchen-knave, I have miss’d the 
only way 

Where Arthur’s men are set along the 
wood j 


The wood is nigh as full of thieves » 
leaves: 

If both be slain, I am rid of thee;.but yet, 
Sir Scullion, canst thou use that spit nl 
° thine? 

Fight, an thou canst: I have miss’d the 
only way.’ 

So till the dusk that follow’d evensong 
Rode on the two, reviler and reviled; 
TJien after one long slope was mounted, 
saw, i 

Bowl-shaped, thro’ tops of many thousand 
pines 

A gloomy-giaded hollow slowly sink 
To westward—in the deeps whereof it 
mere, 

Round as the red eye of an Eagle-owl, 
Under the half-dead sunset glared; and 
shouts 

Ascended, and there brake a servingnra 
Flying from out of the black wood, ml 
crying, 

‘They have bound my lord to cast himii 
the mere.’ 

Then Gareth, ‘ Bound am I to right the 
wrong’d, 

But straitlier bound am I to bide with 
thee.’ 

And when the damsel spake contempt¬ 
uously, 

‘I-ead, and 1 follow,’ Gareth cried again, 
‘Follow, I lead!’ so down among the 
pines 

He plunged; and there, blackshadow'd 
nigh the mere, 

And mid-thigh-deep in bulrushes and 
reed. 

Saw six tall men haling a seventh along, 
A stone about his neck to drown him 
in it. 

Three with good blows he quieted H but 
three 

Fled thro* the pines; and Gareth loosed 
the stone 

From off his neck, then in the mere beside 
Tumbled it; oilily bubbled up the mere. 
Last, Gareth loosed his bonds and oo free 
feet •„ 

Set him, a stalwart Baron, Arthur's friend. 


* 
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i Well that ye came, or else these caitiff 
. rogues 

Id wreak'd themselves on me; good 
cause is theirs 

\ hate me, for my wont hath ever beet? 
i catch my thief, and then like vermin 
here 

Own him, and with a stone about his 
neck; 

id under this wan water many of them 
e rotting, but at night let go the stonq, 
id rise, and flickering in a grimly light 
uice on the mere. Good now, ye have 
saved a life 

orth somewhat as the cleanser of this 
wood. 8 

id lain would I reward thee worship- 
fully. 

hat guerdon will ye ?’ 

Gareth sharply spake, 
<one 1 for the detfl’s sake have I done 
the deed, 

i uttermost obedience to the King, 
ut wilt thou yield this damsel harbour¬ 
age?’ 

hereat the Baron saying, 'I well 
believe 

be of Arthur’s Table,' a light laugh 
e from Lynette, ‘Ay, truly of a truth, 
v- in a sort, being Arthur's kitchen- 
knave !— 

ut deem not I accept thee aught the 
more, 

cullion, for running sharply with thy spit 
own on a rout of craven foresters, 
thresher with his flail had scatter’d them, 
hy—for thou smellest of the kitchen 
still. 

ut an this lord will yield us harbourage, 
fell.’ 

i So she spal^p. A league beyond the 
I wood, 

U in a ftll-fair manor and a rich, 

(is towers where that day a feast had 
1 been 

■eld in high hall, and many a viand lefr, 
ind many f. costly cate, received the 
three. 


And there they placed a peacock in hk 
pride • 

Before die damsel, and the Baron set 
Gareth beside her, but at once she nee. 


■Mesecms, that here b much dis¬ 
courtesy, 

Setting this knave, Lord Baron, at my side. 

Hear me—tips mom I stood in Arthur’s 
hall, 

And pray’d the King would grant me 
Lancelgt 

To fight the brotherhood of Day and 
Night— 

The last a monster unsubduable 

Of any save of him for whom I call’d— 

Suddenly bawls this frontless kitchen- 
knave, 

“The quest is mine; thy kitchen-knave 
am I, 

And mighty thro’ thy meats and drinks 
am I." 

Then Arthur all at once gone mad replies, 

“ Go therefore,” and so gives the quest , 
to him— 

Him—here—a villain fitter to stick swine 

Than ride abroad redressing women's 
wrong, 

Or sit beside a noble gentlewoman.’ 


Then half-ashamed and part-amazed, 
the lord • 

Now look’d at one and now at other, left 
The damsel by the peacock in his pride, 
And#seating Gareth at another board, 
Sat down beside him, ate and then began. 


1 Friend, whether thou be kitchcn- 
. knave, or not, 

Or whether it be the maiden’s, fsntssy, 

And whether she be mad, or else the 
King, 

Or both or neither, or thyself be mad, 

I ask not.- but thou strikest a strong 
stroke, 

For strong thou ait and goodly there¬ 
withal, 

And saver of my life | and therefore now, • - 

For here be mighty men to feast with, 
weigh 
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wilt not wjth thy damsel 

- To crave again Sir Lancelot of the King. 

. Thy pardon; I but speak for thine avail, 
The saver of my life.’ 

And Gareth said, 
‘Full pardon, but I follow up the quest, 
Despite of Day and Night apd Death and 
HelL’ ' 

So when, next mbm, (he lord whose 
life he saved ' 

Had, some brief space, convey’d them on 
their way 

. And left them with God-speed, Sir Gareth 
spake, 

‘ Lead, and I follow.’ Haughtily she 
replied, 

'I fly no more: I allow thee for an 
hour. 

Lion and stoat have isled together, knave, 

, In time of flood. Nay, furthermore, 
methinks 

Some ruth is mine for thee. Back wilt 
thou, fool? 

For hard by here is one will overthrow 
And slay thee: then will I to court again, 
And shame the King for only yielding 
me 

My champion from the ashes of his hearth.’ 

To whom Sir Gareth answer’d cour¬ 
teously, 

1 Say thou thy say, and I will do my’deed. 
Allow me for 'mine hour, and thou wilt 
find 

My fortunes all as fair as hers who lay 
Among the ashes and wedded the Kihg’s 
sons’ 

Then to the shore of one of those long 
loops 

Wherethro’ the serpent river coil’d, they 
came. 

Rough - thieketed upre the banks and 
steep; the stream 

if* Full, narrow; this a bridge of single are 
Talk at a leap; and on the further side 
Anna a sQk pavilion, gay with gold 


In streaks and rays, and all 
hue, , 

Save that the dome was purple, and above, 
Crimson, a slender banneret fluttering. 
And therebefore the lawless warrior paced 
Unarm’d, and calling, ‘Damsel, is this 
he, * 

The champion thou hast brought from 
Arthur’s hall ? 

For whom we let thee pass/ ‘Nay, nay,' 
r she said, I 

‘ Sir Morning-Star. The King in utter 
scorn , 1 

Of thee and thy much folly hath sent /fc 
here • JjM 

His Icitchen-knave: and look tFofa to 


thyself: » 

See that he fall not on thee suddenly, 
And slay thee unarm’d : he'is not knight 
but knave.' 


Then at his call, ‘ O daughters of the 
Dawn, 

And servants of the Moming-Star, ap¬ 
proach, 

Arm me,’ from out the silken curtain-folds 

Bare-footed and bare-headed three fail 
girls 

In gilt and rosy raiment came: their feet] 

In dewy grasses glisten’d ; and the hair 

All over glanced with dewdrop or with 
gem 

Like sparkles in the stone Avanturinc. 

These arm'd him in blue arms, and gave 
a shield 

Blue also, and thereon the morning star. 

And Gareth silent gazed upon the knight. 

Who stood a moment, ere his horse was 
brought, 

Glorying; and in the stream beneath him, 
shone 

Imminglcd with Heaven’s azure waver- 
ingly, ' - 

The gay pavilion and the naked feet, ^ 

His arms, the rosy raiment, an) the star., 


Then she that watch’d him, “therefore 
stare ye so? 

Thou shakes! in thy fear : (there jut is 
timet 
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. down the vu8ey W» he «et to 
bond a 

■u _ul cn shame? shoo art not 
•' knight bat knave.’ 

j Said Gareth, 'Damsel, whether knave 
i or .knight, 

'ar liefer had I fight a score of times 
fhan hear thee so missajr me and revile, 
t words were best for him who fights 
for thee; 

| truly foul are better, for they send 4 
1 strength of anger thro’ mine anus, 
I know 

iat I shall overthrow him.’ 

\. ’ O 

And he that bore 
The Itar, when mounted, cried from o'er 
the bridge, 

'Akilchen-knave,andsentinscomofme I 
Such fight not I, but answer scorn with 
scorn. 

For this were shame to do him further 
wrong 

Than set him on his feet, and take his 
hone 

■And arms, and so return him to the 
* King. 

imome, therefore, leave thy lady lightly, 
Z knave. 

Avoid ; fa.- it bcseemcth not a knave 
To ride with such a lady.* 


' Dog, thou liesL 
I spring from loftier lineage than thine 
own.’ 

le spake -, and all at fiery speed the two 
hock'd on the central bridge, and either 
spear 

lent but not brake, and either knight at 
once, 

fiurl’d as a stone from out of a catapult 
Beyond his horse’s crupper and the bridge, 
[fell, as if dead; but quickly rose and 

find Gareth lash’d 40 fiercely with Us 
brand 

He drave his enemy backward down the 

biidge, « 

The damaqi crying, ‘Weil-stricken, 
.kitchen-knave 1’ 


Till Gareth’* shield was eleven; bot one 
stroke 9 ' •< 

Laid him that dove it gnveUbg on the 
ground i 

Then cried the fall'll, 'Take not my 
life: I yield.’ 

And Gareth, 1 So this damad ask it of me 
Good—I accord it easily as a grace.' 

She reddening, 1 Insolent scullion 1 I of 
thee? 

I bound to thee for any favour alk'd 1' 

‘ Then shall heftlie.' And Gareth there 
unlaced 

His helmet as to slayhim, but she shriek’d, 

‘ Be not so hardy, scullion, as to slay 
One nobler than thyself.' ‘ Damsel, thy 
charge 

Is an abounding pleasure to me. Knight, 
Thy life is thine at her command. Arise 
And quickly pass 10 Arthur’s hall, anduay 
llis kilchcn-knave hath sent thee. See 
thou crave 

His patdon for thy breaking of his laws, f 
Myself, when I return, will plead for thee. 
Thy shield is mine — farewell; and, 
damsel, thou, 

Lead, and I follow.’ 

And last away she fled. 
Then when he came upon her, ^pake, 

‘ Methought, 

Knave, when I watch’d thee striking fib 
the bridge 

The savour of thy kitchen came upon m< 

A little faintiier: but the wind hatt 
changed: * 

I scent it twenty-fold.’ And then she sang 
“ 1 0 morning star ” (not that tall felon thtn 
Whom thou by sorcery or unhappiness 
Or some device, hast foully overthrown) 

“ O morning star that smileit in the blue 
O star, my morning dream hath prove) 
true, 

Smile sweetly, thou 1 my love hath smile 
on me.” 

■ But thou begone, take counsel, mi 
away, * » . 

for hard by hm is one that gu«*# s 
filed- 
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The second brother in their foel’s parable— 
Will pay thee *11 thy wa|bs, and to boot. 
Cue not for shame: thou art not knight 
' _ but knave.’ 

To whom Sir Gareth answer’d, laugh¬ 
ingly, 

‘Parables? Hear a parable of the knave. 
When I was kitchen-knave among the rest 
Fierce was the hearth, and one of my 
co-mates 

Own’d a rough dog, to vjhom he cast his 
coat, 

"Guard it,” and there was none to meddle 
with it. 

And such a coat art thou, and thee the 
King 

Gave me to guard, and such a dog am I, 
To worry, and not to flee—and—knight 
or knave— 

The knave that doth thee service as full 
knight 

Is all as good, meseems, as any knight 
.Toward thy sister’s freeing.’ 

• Ay, Sir Knave! 
Ay, knave, because thou strikest as a 
knight, 

Being but knave, I hate thee all the more.’ 

’ ‘ Fair damsel, you should worship me 
the more, 

» That, being but knave, I throw thine 
^ enemies.’ 

• A>, r\y,’ she said, 1 but thou shall meet 
thy- match.’ 

So when they torch'd the second river- 
loop, 

Huge on a huge red horse, and all in mail 
Burnish'd to blinding, [shone the Noonday 
Sun 

Beyond a raging shallow. As if the flower, 
That blows a globe of after arrowlets. 
Ten thousand-fold had grown, flash’d the 
fierce shield. 

All tun; and Gareth's eyes had flying 
< * blots 

Before them when he turn'd from watch¬ 
ing him. 


He from beyond the roaring 
roar’d! 

■ What doest thou, brother, in my narc 
here?’ 

And she athwart the shallow thrill’d ig 

1 Here is a kitchen-knave from Anh 
hall 

Hath overthrown thy brother, and 1 
his arms.’ 


' Ugh 1’ cried the Sun, and vizoringt 
[> red 

And cipher face of rounded foolishnes 
Push’d horse across the foamings of 
ford, 


Whom Gareth met midstream i\,no ro 
was there ' v 


For lance or tourney-skill: four sttol 
they struck 

With sword, and these were mighty; tl 
new knight 

Had fear he might be shamed; but astl 
Sun 

Heaved up a ponderous arm to strike t! 
fifth, 

The hoof of his horse slipt in the strear 
the stream 


Descended, and the Sun was wash’d awa 


Then Gareth laid his lance athwart tl 
ford; , 

So drew him home; but he that fqpgi 
no more, 

As being all bone-batter’d on the rock, 
Yielded; and Gareth sent him to t) 
King. 

' Myself when I return will plead for thee 
' lead, and I follow.’ Quietly she led, 

‘ Hath not the good wind, damsel, change 
again?’ 

‘ Nay, not a point: nor art thou vide 
here. 

There lies a ridge of slate across the ford 
His horse thereon stumbled—ay, for 
saw it. % 

* 

• “ O Sun ’’ (not this strong fool when 
thou, Sir Knave, 

Hast overthrown thro’mere unhappinem) 
“O Sun, that wakenest alb to bib* oi 
pain. 
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moon, that kyat all to deep again, 
nine sweetly s twice my lore hath smiled 
f come." 

■ What knowest thou of lovesong or of 
love? 

lay, nay, God wot, to thou wert nobly 
' born, 

hou hast a pleasant presence. Yea, 
perchance,— 

'"O dewy flowers that open to the 
sun, 

0 dewy flowers that dose when day is 
done, 

Blow sweetly: twice my love hath smiled 
• oft me.” 


For tHere, beyood a bridge * *• of treble 
* bow, 

An in a rose-red from the west, and all 
Naked it seem’d, and glowing in the broad 
Deep-dimpled current underneath, the 
knight, 

That named himself the Star of Evening, 
stood. 

And Gareth, ‘ Wherefore waits the 
madman there * 

Naked in open dayshine?' ‘Nay,’she 
cried, 

‘ Not naked, only wrapt in harden'd akin* 
That fit him like his own; and so ye cleave 
Uis armour off him, these will turn the 
blade.’ 


‘What knowest thou of flowers, except, 
belike, 

To garnish meats with? hath not our 
good King 

Who lent me thee, the flower of kitchen- 
dom, 

A foolish love for flowers ? what stick ye 
round 

The pasty ? wherewithal deck the boar’s 

> head? 

Flowers? nay, the boar hath rosemaries 
and bay. 

• “ O birds, that warble to the morning 
sky, 

O birds that warble as the day goes by, 

Sing sweetly : twice my love hath smiled 
on me.” 

*• 

‘What knowest thou of birds, lark, 
mavis, merle, 

Linnet ? what dream ye when they utter 
forth 

I May-music growing with the growing 

L . light, 

[Their sweet Sun-worship ? these be for the 

I pnare 

' (So runs thy fancy) these be for the spit, 

Larding and basting. < See thou have not 
now 

Larded thy last, except thou turn and fly. 

There sUbda the third fool of -their 
alicgosy.’ 


Then the third brother shouted o’er the 
bridge, ,, 

1 0 brother-star, why shine ye here so low? 
Thy ward is higher up : but have ye slain 
The damsel’s champion ? ’ and the damsel 
cried, 

' No star of thine, but shot from Arthur’s 
heaven 

With all disaster unto thine and thee 1 
For both thy younger brethren have gone 
down 

Before this youth; and so wilt thou. Sir 
Star j • 

Art thou not old ?’ 

r ‘ Old, damsel, old and hard, 

Old, with the might and breath of twenty 
boys.’ 

Said Gareth, ‘Old, and over-bold in 
brag! 

But that same strength which threw the 
Morning Star 
Can throw the Evening.’ 

Then that other blew 
A hard and deadly note upon the horn. 
‘Approach and arm me I’ With slow 
steps from out 

An old storm-beaten, russet, many-staia’d 
Pavilion, forth a grizzled damsel came, 

< And arm’d him in old arms, and broughl 
a helm 



Pi diying evergreep Me ctest, * 
a shield‘whereon the Slat of 

Even 


V. 

For ever; t&l at length SkGdietbbhnal 
Clash’d his, and brake it utterly to da 
hilt ’ f- 


$■ tarnish’d and half-bright, his em¬ 
blem, shone. 

whenIt glitter’d o’er the saddle-bow, 
sy madly hurl’d together on the bridge; 
d Gareth overthrew him, lighted, drew, 
ere met him drawn, and overthrew him 
again, 

t up like fire he started: and as oft 
Gareth brought him grorelHng on his 
knees, 

many a time he vaulted up again; 

11 Gareth panted hard, and his great 
heart, 

iredooming all his trouble was in vain, 
tbour'd within him, for he seem’d as one 
hat all in later, sadder age begins 
o war against ill uses of a life, 
ut these from all his life arise, and cry, 
rhon hast made us lords, and canst not 
put us dortai I ’ 

le half despairs; so Gareth seem’d to 
strike 

r ainly, the damsel clamouring all the 
while, 

Well done, knave-knight, well stricken, 

• O good knight-knave— 

) knave, os noble as any of all the 
knights— 

Sh&me me not, shame me not. 1 have 
prophesied— 

Strike, thou art worthy of the Table 
Round— * ' 

His arms are old, ht traits the harden'd 
skin— 

Strike—strike—the wind will never 
change again.’ 

And Gareth hearing ever stronglier smote, 
And hew'd great pieces of his armour off 
him. 

But lash’d in vain against the harden’d 
skin. 

And could not wholly bring him under, 

* more 

Than loud Southwestern!, rolling ridge 
on ridge, 

Thu buoy (hat ride* at sea, and dips and, 

. springs 


‘J. have thee now >’ but forth that othu 
sprang, ‘ 

And, all unknightlike, writhed his wiy 
arms 

Around him, till he felt, despite his mat, 
Strangled, but straining eVn his uttermot 
Cast, and so hurl’d'him headlong o’er tha 
i bridge I 

Down to the river, sink or swim, an] 
cried, 

* Lead, and I follow.’ 

' But the damsel stiff 

‘ I lead no longer; ride thou at mv-fide; 
Thou art the kingliest of all kitchen - 
knaves, 

1 “ O trefoil, sparkling on the rainy 
plain, 

O rainbow with three colours after rain, 
Shine sweetly; thrice my love bath smiled 
on me.” 

‘Sir,—and, good frith, 1 fain bad 
added—Knight, 

But that I heard thee call thyself a 
knave,— 

Shamed am I that I so rebuked, reviled, 
Missaid thee; noble I am ; and thought 
the King 

Scorn’d me and mine; and now thy 
pardon, friend, , 

For thou hast ever answer'd courteously 
‘And wholly hold thou art, ana meel 
withal 

As any of Arthur's best, but, being,knav« 
Hast mazed my wit: I marvel what tbo 
art. 

‘Damsel,’ he said, ‘you be not all t 
blame, ’ 

Saving that you mistrusted our gqpd Kir 
Would handle scorn, or yield you, askini 
one 

Mot fit to cope your quest " You sa 
your my; 

Hint answer was my deed. QDodmdtl 
I hold 
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le wane If knight, yen but half-man, 
nor meet 

• 0 fight for gentle damsel, he, who leta 
1 » heart be arirr'd with any foolish heat 
It any gentle damsel’s waywardness. • 
ibamed ? care not 1 thy fool sayings 
fought for me: 

tnd seeing now thy words are fair, 


Slab after .slab, their fhces forward all. 
And tunning town foe Soul, a Shape tipi 

With broken wings, tom raiment and 
loose hair, 

For help and shelter to the hermit’s cam 
‘ Follow the faces, and we find it Look, 
Who comes behind ?’ 


methmks 

i rides no knight, not Lancelot, his 
great self, , 

i force to quell me.’ 

Nigh upon that hour 
s the lone hem forgets his melancholy, 
Leu down his other leg, and strAching, 
dreams 

Of goodly supper in the distant pool, 
Then turn’d the noble damsel smiling at 
him, 

And told him of a cavern hard at hand, 
Where bread and baken meats and good 
red wine 

Of Southland, which the Lady Lyonors 
Had aent her coming champion, waited 
him. 

1 Anon they past a narrow comb wherein 
prfere slabs of rock with figures, knights 
' on horse 

Sculptured, and deckt in slowly-waning 
hues. 

: ‘ Sir Knave, my knight, a hermit once 

I was here, 

Whose holy hand hath fashion'd on the 
rock ( 

The war of Time against the soul of man. 
And yon four fools have suck’d their alle- 
gory 

From these damp walls, and taken but 

t the form. 

ye not these?' and Gareth lookt 
and read— 

:ers like' to those the vcxillary 
left crag-carven o’er the streaming 
S Gelt — 

1 Phosphorus,’ then 1 Meridies ’— 
‘Hesperus’— 

’ Jfox'— ‘Jiou,’ beneath five figures, 


For one—delay’d at first 
Thro’ helping back the dislocated Kay 
To Camelot, .then by what thereaftei 
chanced, 

The damsel’s headlong error thro’ thr 
wood— 

Sir Lancelot, having swum the river, 
loops— 

His blue shield-lions cover'd—softly drew 
Behind the twain, and when he saw the 
star 

Gleam, on Sir Gareth's turning to tlm, 
cried, 

' Stay, felon knight, I avenge me for my 
friend.' 

And Gareth crying prick'd against the cry; 
But when they closed—in a moment—at 
one touch 

Of that skill’d spear, the wonder of the 
world— 

Went sliding down so easily, and fell, 
That when he found the grass within hit 
hands • 

He laugh'd; the laughter jarr’d upon 
Lyncttc: 

Ifarjhly she ask'd him, ■ Shamed and 
overthrown, 

And tumbled back into the kitchen-knave, 
Why laugh ye ? that ye blew your boast 
in vain?’ 

1 Nay, noble damsel, but that I, the son 
Of old King Lot and good Queen Belli* 
cent, 

And victor of the bridges and the ford, 
And knight of Arthur, here lie thrown by 
whom 

I know not, all tblo’ mere unhappiness— 
Device and sorcery and unhappineu— 
Out, sword ; we are thrown I ’ And 
Lancelot answer’d, ' Prince, 

0 Gareth—thro’ the mere unhappiness 


Ml 
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. OfoM Mo came to hel|> thee, not to 
'S'ijjf liairm, 

* Lancelot, and all as glad to find thee 
whole, 

Ason the day when Arthur knighted him.' 

, * Then Gareth, 1 Thou—Lancelot 1— 
thine the hand 

That threw me ? An some chance to mar 
the boast 

Thy brethren of thee make—which could 
not chance— 

Had sent thee down before a lesser spear, 

Shamed had I been, and sad—O Lancelot 
—thou 1’ 

Whereat the maiden, petulant, ‘Lance¬ 
lot, 

Why came ye not, when call’d? and 
wherefore now 

Coihe ye, not call’d? I gloried in my 
knave, 

Who being still rebuked, would answer 
still 

Courteous as any knight—but now, if 
f knight, 

The marvel dies, and leaves me fool’d 
and trick’d, 

And only wondering wherefore play’d 
upon: 

And doubtful whether 1 and mine be 
, scorn’d. 

Where should be truth if not in Arthur's 
hall, 

In Arthur’s presence? Knight, knave, 
prince and fool, 

I hate thee and for ever.' 

And Lancelot said, 

■Blessed be thou, Sir Gareth! knight 
art thou 

To the King’s best wish. O damsel, be 
you wise 

To call him shamed, who is but over- 
, thrown ? 

Thrown have I been, qor once, but many 
a time. 

■ Victor from vanquish’d issues at the last. 

And overthrower from being overthrown. 

With sword we have not striven; aAd 
thy good Bone m 


And thou are Wearyj; yet not leas 1 tat 
Thy manhood thro’ that wterifri lance 
of thine. 

Well hast thou done; for all the stream 
is freed, 

And thou hast Wreak’d his justice oh his 
foes, 

And when reviled, hast answer’d graci¬ 
ously, 

And makest merry when overthrown/ 
Prince, Knight, 

Hail, Knight and Prince, and rt^ 
Table Round 1’ 

And then when turning to Lynette hi' 
told ‘ r 

The tale of Gareth, petulantly she said, 

* Ay well—ay well—for worse than being 

fool’d 

Of others, is to fool one’s self. A cave. 
Sir Lancelot, is hard by, With meats and 
drinks 

And forage for the horse, and flint for fire. 
But all about it flies a honeysuckle. 

Se*k, till we find.’ And when they 
sought and found, 

Sir Gareth drank and ate, and all his lift 
Past into sleep; on whom the maider 
- gazed. 

* Sound sleep be thine 1 sound cause tc 

sleep hast thou. 

Wake lusty! Seem I not as tinder tt 
him 

As any mother ? Ay, but such a one 
As all day long hath rated at her child, 
And vext his day, but blesses him asleep- 
Good lord, how sweetly smells the 
honeysuckle 

In the hush’d night, as if the world were 
one 

Of utter peace, and love, and'gentleness !i 
O Lancelot, Lancelot’—and she clapr 
her hands— 

* Full merry am I to find my goodly knave 
Is knight and noble. See nofr, sworn 

have I, 

Else yon black felon had noWet me pais. 
To bring thee back to do the battle with 
him. . 

Thai an thou goest, he will fight thee first; 




"t p. ^p?mT~g5~tflij toy To lend thee tytst Mid shield i Wonders 
knight-knave ye have done j I 

.. f _ j, ^ l lf‘i .1 -_ » huL. 


Mlto the toil flowef of thto accomplish- Miracles ye cannot I here it glory enow 
ment.’| • , In having dung the three: I lee that 

* maim’d. 

Said Lan^Iot, ‘ Peradventure he, you Mangled t I swear thou CahSt hot fling 
name,’ the fourth,’ 


name, the fourth. 

V tr know my shield. Let Gareth, an 
1 j, e w []i j 1 And wherefore, damsel ? tell me all 

Range his for mine, and take my charger, ye know. 

I f res j 1) You cannot scare me | nor rough face, or 

m to be spurt’d, loving the battle as voice, § 

E we ][ Brute bulk of limb, or boundless savagery 

■he that rides him.’ «Lancelot-like,’ Appal me from the quest’ ' * 

she said, . 

Courteous in this, Lord Lancelot,*as in , y ’ 

i < God wot, I never look'd 


Courteous in this, Lord Lancelot,* as in ‘ Na y> I > ™“.’ sh ® c J‘ ed ’ 

1 ‘ God wot, I never look d upon the face, 

Seeing he never rides abroad by day; 

And Gareth, wakening, fiercelyclutch’d But watch’d him have I like a phantom 
the shield; pass 

Rampye lance-splintering lions, on whom Chilling the night: nor have I heard Hhe 
all shears - voice, 

je rotten sticks T ye seem agape to roar! Always he made his mouthpiece of a page 
'ca, ramp and roar at leaving of your Who came and went, and still reported 
lord!— him 

late not, good beasts, so well I care for As closing in himself the strength of ten, 

I you. ’ And when his anger tare him, massacring 

noble Lancelot, from my hold on these Man, woman, lad and girl—yea, the soil 


(reams virtue—fire—thro* one that will babe ! 

not shame Some hold that he hath swallow’d infant 

iven the shadowof" Lancelot under shield. flesh, 

Hence: let us go.’ Monster I 0 Prince, I went for Lancelot 

Silent the silent field ^ ucst js Lancelot’s: give him back 
Arthur’s harp tho thc .shield.’ 


They traversed. Arthur’s harp tho’ 
summer-wan, 

In counter motion to the clouds, allured 
The glance of Gareth dreaming on his this, 

liege. Belike he wins it as tl 

K star shot: ‘ Lo,' said Gareth, ‘ the foe Thus—and not else 1’ 
falls!’ 

.n owl whoopt: ’ Hark the victor peal- But Lancelot oh him urged 

ing there 1' All the devisings of their chivalry 

uddenly she that rode upon his left When one might meet a mightier than 
lung to the shield that Lancelot lent himself j 

hit, crying, How best to manage horse, lance, sword 

Yield, yield him this again: His he must and shield, 

fight : And so fill up the gap where force might 

I curse the tohgue that all thro'yesterday toil 


Said Gareth laughing, * An he fight for 
this. 

Belike he wins it as the better man: 


thy;, and hath wrought on With skill and fineness. Instant wtN 
• ■ 1 * his words. 


Lancelot now 
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Then Gareth, * Here be rulea. I krfow 
■< bat one— 0 

To dash against mine enemy and to win. 
Yet have I watch’d thee victor in the 
joust, 

And seen thy way.' 1 Heaven help thee,’ 
sigh’d Lynette. 


And crown’d mtif fleshless langhti 
some ten steps— 

In the half-light—thro’ the dim daw 
advanced 

•The monster, and then parsed, and s[ 
no word. , 


Then for a space, and under cloud that 
grew 

To thunder-gloom palling all stars, they 
rode „ 

In converse till she made her palfrey halt, 
lifted an arm, and softly whisper'd, 
•There.’ 

And all the three were silent seeing, 
pitch’d 

Beside the Castle Perilous on flat field, 

A huge pavilion like a mountain peak 
Supder the glooming crimson on the 
marge, 

Black, with black banner, and a long 
black horn 

Beside it hanging; which Sir Gareth 
graspt, 

And so, before the two could hinder him. 
Sent all his heart and breath thro’ all the 
horn. 

Echo'd the walls ; a light twinkled; anon 
Came lights and lights, and once again 
he blew; 

V,’hereon were hollow tramplings up and 
down 

And muffled voices heard, and shadows 
past j 

Till high above him, circled with her 
maids, 

The Lady Lyonors at a window stood, 
Beautiful among lights, and waving to him 
White hands, and courtesy; but when 
the Prince 

Three times had blown—after long hush 
—at last— 

The huge pavilion slowly yielded up, 
Thro' those black foldings, that which 
housed therein. 

High on a nightblack horse, in nightblack 
arms. 

With white breast-bone, and barren ribs 
of Death, 


But Gareth spake and all indignani 

• Fool, for thou hast, men say, the sties 
of ten, 

panst thou not trust the limbs thy < 
hath given, 

But must, to make the terror of thee m 

Trick thyself out in ghastly imageries 

Of that which Life hath done with, 
a the clod, 

Less dull than thou, will hide v 
mantling flowers 

As if for pity ?’ But he spake no wo; 

Which set the horror higher; a mail 
swoon’d; » 

The Lady Lyonors wrung her hands i 
wept, 

As doom'd to be the bride of Night s 
Death j 

Sir Gareth’s head prickled beneath 
helm ; 

And ev’n Sir Lancelot thro' his wa 
blood felt 

Ice strike, and all that mark'd him wi 
aghast. 

At once Sir Lancelot’s charger fierci 
neigh'd, 

And Death’s dark war-horse bound 
forward with him. 

Then those that did not blink the teiro 
saw 

That Death was cast to ground, ai 
slowly rose. 

IJut with one stroke Sir Gareth split t 
skull. 

Half fell to right and half to left and la 

Then with a stronger buffet he dove tl 
helm 

As throughly as the skull; and out fro 
this 

Issued the bright &ce of a blooming be 

Fresh as a flower new-born^ and er rioj 
•Knight, 
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fine not: my three brethren bad me 
doit, 

make a honor all about the house, 
i stay the world from Lady Lyonors* 
•y never drtam’d the passes would be 
past’ 

iwer’d Sir Gareth graciously to one 
t many a moon his younger, ' My fair 
child, 

tat madness made thee challenge the 
I chief knight • 

Arthur's hall ?’ * Fair Sir, they bad 
I me do it. 

ly hate the King, and Lancelot, the 
F King’s friend, • 

cy hoped to slay him somewhere on 
the stream, 

cy never d ream’d the passes could be 
past.’ 

Ihen sprang the happier day from 
underground; 

d Lady Lyonors and her house, with 
dance 

nd revel and song, made merry over 
| Death, 

I being after all their foolish fears 
In horrors only proven a blooming boy. 
f large mirth lived and Gareth won the 
quest. 

And he that told the tale in older times 
rys that Sir Gareth wedded Lyonors, 
at he, that told it later, says Lyncltc. 


THE MARRIAGE OF GERAINT. 

HE brave Geraint, a knight of Arthur's 
court, 

.tributary prince of Devon, one 
I that great Order of the Table Round, 
Kd married Enid, Yniol's only child, 
pd lover^her, as he loved the light of 
i Heaven. 

bd n the light of Heaven varies, now 
[t sunrise, now at sunset, now by night 
> ith moon and trembling stars, so loved 
Geraillt 

'o nralu her beauty vary day by day. 


In crimsons aad in purples and in gems. 
And Epid, but to please her husband 1 ! 
eye,. 

Who first had found and loved her in a 
state . 

Of broken fortunes, daily fronted him 
In some fresh splendour; and the Queen 
herself, 

Grateful to Prince Geraint for service 
done. 

Loved her, and often with her own white 
hands * 

Array’d and deck’d her, tu the loveliest. 
Next after her own self, in all the court. 
And Enid loved the Queen, and with true 
heart 

Adored her, as the stateliest and the beat 
And loveliest of all women upon earth. • 
And seeing them so tender and so close, 
Long in their common love rejoited 
Geraint. 

Hut when a rumour rose about the Queen, 
Touching her guilty love for Lancelot, 
Tho’ yet there lived no proof, nor yet 
was heard 

The world’s loud whisper breaking into 
storm. 

Not less Geraint believed it; and there fell- 
A horror on him, lest his gentle wife, 
Thro’ that great tenderness for Guinevere, 
Had suffer’d, or should suffer any taint* 
In nature: wherefore going to the King, 

1 ie made this pretext, that his princedom 
, lay 

Close on the borders of a territory, 
*Whcrein were bandit earls, and caitiff 
knights, 

Assassins, and all flyers from the hand 
Of Justice, and whatever loathes a law s 
And therefore, till the King himself 
should please 

To cleanse this common sewer of all hit 
realm, 

He craved a fair permission to depart, 
And there defend his marches; and the 
King 

Mtased for a little on his plea, but, last, 
Allowing it, the Prince and Enid rode, 
And fifty knights rode with them, to the 
shores 
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QfSeww, «nd they P“* ‘o thtf* own 
Jurd; | 

Where, thinking, that if ever yet was wife 
Tine to her lord, mine shall he so to me, 

' He compass’d her with svjpet observances 
And worship, never leaving her, and grew 
Forgetful of his promise to the King, 
Forgetful of the falcon and the hunt, 

* Forgetful of the tilt and tournament. 
Forgetful of his glory and his name, 
Forgetful of his princedom and its cares. 
And this forgetfulness ws£> hateful to her. 
And by and by the people, when they met 
In twos and threes, or fuller companies, 
Began to scoff and jeer and babble of him 
, As of a prince whose manhood was all 
gone, 

.And molten down in mere uxoriousness. 
And this she gather’d from the people’s 

' 'y* '■ 

This too the women who attired her head, 
To please her, dwelling pn his boundless 
love, 

Told Enid, and they sadden’d her the 
more: 

• And day by day she thought to tell Geraint, 
But could not out .of bashful delicacy; 
.While he that watch’d her sadden, was 
the more 

Suspicious that her nature had a taint. 


And accusation of uaorioosaess ! 

Across her mind, and bowing over him, ’ 
Low to her own heart piteously she said; ! 

< O noble breast and alkpwssant aims, 
Am I the cause, I the poor cause that met 
Reproach you, saying all your force i> 
gone? , 

I am the cause, because I dare not spesu 
And tell him what I think and what tjW 
«• say. 

And yet I hate that he should linger he& 

I cannot love my lord and not his name 
Far liefer had I gird his harness on hin> 
And a’de with him to battle and stand bji 
And watch his mightful hand striking 
great blows 

At caitiffs and at wronger* of the world. 
Far better were I laid in the dark earth, 
Not hearing any more his noble voice, 
Not to be folded more in these dear arms, 
And darken’d from the high light in his 
eyes, • 

Than that my lord thro’ me should suffci 
shame. 

Am I so bold, and could X so stand by, 
And seemydear lord wounded in thestrife 
Or maybe pierced to death before min 
eyes, * 

And yet not dare to tell him what I thins 
a mi I,.,.., mMi dnr him. savinrr all his fort 


" At last, it chanced that on a summer 
mint 

(They sleeping each by either) the new sun 

Beat thro’ the blindless casement of the 
room, • ... 

And heated the strong warrior in his 
dreamt; ’ 

Who, moving, cast the coverlet aside, 

’ And bared the knotted column of his 
throat, 

The massive square of his heroic breast, 

And arms on which the standing muscle 
sloped, 

As slopes a wild tirook o’er a little stone, 

Running too vehemently to break upon it. 

And Enid woke and sat beside the emufe, 

Admiring him, and thought within hersell. 

Was ever man so grandly made aa he? 

Then, like a shadow, past the people's talk 


Is melted into mere effeminacy ? 

O me, I fear that I am'no true wife.’ 

Half inwardly, half audibly she spok 
And the strong passion in her made h 
weep 

True tears upon his broad and nak< 
breast, 

And these awoke him, and by great mi 
chance , ■ v 

He heard but fragments of her later war 
And that she fear’d she was not a true wi 
And then he thought, * In spite of all I 
care. 

For all my pants, poor man, far all > 
poims 

She is not faithful to me, and I see hr 
Weeping for some gay knight in Arthi 
hall.’ 





that fa’ to fowl and rerWKwl her 
too much 

To faun fa efad be guilty of foul act, 
Bight thto' lna panful breast darted the 

pong t * 

That m,ltM a man, ip fa aweet face of her 

B rea moat, lonely and miserable. 

surf'd his huge limbs out of 

his drowsy squire awake and 

, o 

and her palfreythen to her, 
forth into fa wilderness; 
•ems my spurs are yet to win, 
fall’n so low as some would 

__ r iut on thy worst and meanest 

dress 

And ride with me.’ And Enid ask’d, 
amazed, 

«If Enid errs, let Enid learn her fault.’ 
But he, 'I charge thee, ask not, but obey.' 
Then she bethought her of a faded, silk, 

A faded mantle and a faded veil, 
fad moving toward a cedarn cabinet, 
Bherein she kept them folded reverently 
Bith sprigs of summer laid between the 
B folds, 

fte took them, and array’d herself therein, 
pBemembering when first he came on her 
■Dreat in that dress, and how he loved her 
in it. 

And all her foolish fears about the dress, 
And all his journey to her, ns himself 
Had told her, and their coming to the 
court. 

For Arthur on the Whitsuntide before 
Held court at old Cacrleon upon Usk. 
There on a day, he sitting high in hall, 

P re him came a forester of Dean, 

from fa woods, with notice of a hart 
a than all his fellows, milky-white, 
seen that day: these things he told 
fa King. 

i nen fa good King gave order to let blow 
His born* for hunting on the morrow morn. 
And when fa Queen petition’d for his 
leave 

To ace fa hunt, allow’d it easily. 


So with fa PfaiPg All tfc» WWt Ufa, 
goto- 

tot Guinevere lay let* ifa fa mom, 
Lost in sweet dreams, and dreaming of tor 
love 

For Lancelot, und, forgetful of fa hunt; 
tot rose at last, a single maiden with her. 
Took horse, and forded Usk, and Sain'd 
the wood j 

There, on a little knoll beside It, stay'd 
Waiting to hear the hounds s hut heard 
instead, 

A sudden sound of hoofs, for Pr&ce 
Geraint, 

Late also, wearing neither hunting-dross 
Nor weapon, save a golden-hilted brand, 
Came quickly flashing thro’ the shallow 
ford 

Behind them, and so gallop'd up the knoll-'- 
A purple scarf, at either end whereof 
There swung an apple of the purest gold, 
Sway'd round about him, as he gallop'd up 
To join them, glancing like a dragon-fly 
In summer suit and silks of holiday. 

Low bow’d the tributary Prince, and the, 
Sweetly and statelily, and with all’grace 
Of womanhood and queenhood, answer'd 
him: ' 

‘tote, late, Sir Prince,’ she said, Mater 
than we I’ 

‘Yea, noble Queen,' he answer’d, ‘and 
so late • 

That I but come like yon to see fa 
hunt, 

Not y»n it.’ ‘ Therefore, wait with me,' 
she said; 

‘ For on this little knoll, if anywhere, 
There is good chance that we shall hear 
the hounds: ' 

Here often they break covert at our feet.' 

And while they listen’d for the distant 
hunt, 

And chiefly for the buying of Cavall, 
King Arthur's hound of deepest mouth, 
fare rode 

Full slowly by a knight, lady, and dwarf; 
Whereof the dwarf lagg’d latest, and fa 
knight 

Hid vizor up, and show’d a youthful fux. 
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Imperious, apd of haughtiest lineaments. 
And Gnineveie, not mindful of his face 
In the King’s haH,<desired his name, and 
sent 

- Her maiden to demand it of the dwarf; 
Who being vicious, old and irritable, 

And doubling all his master’s rice of pride, 

, Made answer sharply that she should not 
know. 

‘Then will I ask it of himself,’ she said. 
‘Nay, by my faith, thou shall not,’ cried 
the dwarf; < 

' Thou art not worthy ev’n to speak of 
him;’ 

And when she put her horse toward the 
, knight, 

Struck at her with his whip, and she 
return'd 

Indignant to the Queen; whereat Geraint 
Exc'aiming, ‘ Surely I will learn the name, ’. 
Made sharply to the dwarf, and ask'd it 
of him. 

Who answer’d as before; and when the 
Prince 

Had put his horse in motion toward the 
knight, 

Struck at him with his whip, and cut his 
' cheek. 

The Prince’s blood spirted upon the scarf, 
Dyeing it; and his quick, instinctive hand 
Caught at the hilt, as to abolish him : 
lftit he, from his exceeding manfulness 
And pure nobility of temperament, 

Wroth to be wroth at such a worm, 
refrain’d > 

From ev'n a word, and so.returning said: 

' I will avenge this insult, noble Queen, 
Done ift your maiden’s person to yourself: 
And I will track this vermin to their 
earths: 

For tho' I ride unarm'd, I do not doubt 
To find, at some place I shall come at, 
arms 

On loan, or else for pledge; and, being 
found, 

Then will I fight him, and will break his 
pride, 

And on the third day will again be here, 
So that I be not fidl’n in fight Farewell. ’ 


‘Farewell, fair Prince,’ answer'd th 
stately Queen. 

‘ Be prosperous in this journey, as in all 
And may you light on all things that yo 
love, 

And live to wed with her whom first toi 
love: 

But ere you wed with any, bring you 
bride, , 

And I, were she the daughter ofl 
, king, . ] 

Yea, tho’ she were a beggar from tl 
hedge, 

Will clothe her for her bridals like th 
9 sun.’ 

And Prince Geraint, now thinking tha 
he heard 

The noble hart at bay, now the far horn 
A little vext at losing of the hunt, 

A little at the vile occasion, rode, 

By ups and downs, thro’ many a grass; 
glade 

And valley, with fixt eye following th 
three. 

At last they issued from the world o 
wood, 

And climb’d upon a fair and even ridge 
And show’d themselves against the sky 
and sank. 

And thither came Geraint, and under 
neath 

Beheld the long street of a little town 
In a long valley, on one side whereof, 
White from the mason's hand, a fortres 
rose; 

And on one side a castle in decay, 
Beyond a bridge that spann’d a dr 
ravine: 

And out of town and valley came a nois 
As of a broad brook o’er a shingly bei" 
Brawling, or like a clamour of the rook 
At distance, ere they settle for the night 

And onward to the fortress Yode th 
three. 

And enter'd, and were lost behind th 
walls. 

‘ So,’ thought Geraint, ' I have track’, 
him to his earth.’ 
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Aftd here h«d fell’a a great part of a 

• tower, 


Whole, lilte « eng that tumbles from the 

dig 

Aad like a crag was gay with wilding* 
flowers: 

And high above a piece of turret stair. 
Worn by the feet that now were silent, 
wound 

Bara to the sun, and monstrous ivy-stems 
Claspt the gray walls with hairy-fibred 
arms, 

And suck’d the jotting of the stones, and. 
look’d 

A knot, beneath, of snakes, aloft, a grove. 

And while he waited in the castle court, 
The voice of Enid, Yniol’s daughter, rang 
Clear thro’ the open casement of the hall, 
Singingand as the sweet voice of a bird, 
Heitfd by the lander in a lonely isle. 
Moves him to think what kind of bird it is 
That sings so delicately clear, and make 
Conjecture of the plumage and the form; 
So the sweet voice of Enid moved Geraint; 
And made him like a man abroad at mom 
When first the liquid note beloved of men 
) Comes flying over many a windy wave 
Tp Britain, and in April suddenly 
Breaks from a coppice gemm’d with green 
and red, 

A^d he suspends his converse with a 
friend, 

Or it may be the labour of his hands, 

To think or say, ‘There is the nightingale 
So fared it with Geraint, who thought 
and said, 

1 Here, by God’s grace, is the one voice 
for me.’ 

It chanced the song that Enid sang 
was one 

Of Fortune and her wheel, and Enid 
sang: 

'Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel and 
lower the proud; 

Turn thy wild wheel thro' -svmshine, 
storm, and cloud | 

Thy wheel and the* we neither love nor 
hate. 


‘Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel wjg 
smile or frown j 

With that wild wheel we go not up« 
down; 

Our hoard is little, but our hearts tr 
great. 

' Smile and we smile, the lords of mas; 
lands; 

Frown and we smile, the lords of <a 
own hands; i 

F&r man is man and master of his fitted 

‘ Turn, turn thy wheel above the starii 
crowd; 

Thy wheel and thou are shadows in^tt 
cloud; 

Thy wheel and thee we neither love no 
hate.’ 

1 Hark, by the bird’s song ye may lear 
the nest,’ 

Said Yniol; ‘enter quickly.’ Enterin 
then, 

Right o’er a mount of newly-fallen stone 
The dusky-rafter’d many-cobweb’d hall, 
He found an ancient dame in dim bn 
cade; 

And near her, like a blossom vermci 
white, 

That lightly breaks a faded flower-sheatl 
Moved the fair Enid, all in faded silk, 
Her daughter. In a moment thougl 
Geraint, 

' Here by God’s rood is the one maid ft 
me.’ 

But none spake word except the hoai 
Earl: 

‘ Enid, the good knight’s horse stands i 
the court; 

Take him to stall, and give him com, an 
then 

Go to the town and buy us flesh an 
wine i 

And we will make us merry as we may 
Our hoard is little, bat our hdsrts si 
great’ 

He spoke: the Prince, as Enid pe 
> him, fiuo e 

To follow, strode a stride, butYniolcaugl 
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[b purple scarf, and Wd, «od “id, 
Forbear 1 

Mt! the good hoqsik tho’ win’d, 0 my 
son, 

ladon* not that her guest should sene 
himself.' 

tod reverencing the custom of the house 
ieiaint, from utter courtesy, forbore. 

t Enid took his charger to the stall; 
her went her way across the bridge, 
reach'd the town, and while the 
Pripce and Earl 

>oke together, came again with one, 
th, that following with a coslret bore 
leans of goodly welcome, ifesh and 
wine. 

tad Enid brought sweet cakes to make 
them cheer, 

tad in her veil enfolded, tranche! bread, 
tad then, because their hall must also 
serve 

For kitchen, boil’d the flesh, and spread 
the board, 

And stood behind, and waited on the 
three. 

And seeing her so sweet and serviceable, 
Geraint had longing in him evermore 
To stoop and kiss the tender little thumb, 
That crost the trencher as she laid it 
down: 

But after all had eaten, then Geraint, 

For now the wine made summer in his 
veins. 

Let his eye rove in following, or rest 
On Enid at her lowly handmaid-work, , 
Now here, now there, about the dusky 
hall j * 

Then suddenly addrest the hoary Earl: 

'Fair Host and Earl, I pray your 
| courtesy; 

Phis sparrow-hawk, what is he? tell me 
V of him. 

Wit nafhe ? but no, good faith, i will not 
[ have it t 

tf or if he be the knight whom late I saw 
Bide into that new fortress by your town, 
Bifcile from the mason’s hand, then have 
■ I sworn • 


From hh own bp to hap it—I «m 

Genftt 

Of Devon—for this making when th* 
Queen 

Sent her own maiden to demand themuMt 
His dwarf, a Yicioua under-shapen thing, 
Struck at her with his whip, aid she re¬ 
turn'd 

Indignant to the Queen j and then I swore 
That I would track this caitiff to his hold, 
And light and break his pride, and have 
it of hjm. 

And all unarm’d I rode, and thought to 
And 

Arms in your town, where alt the men 
are mad; 

They take the rustic murmur of their 
boutg 

For the great wave {hat cohoes round the 
world; 

They would not hear me speak: nut If 
ye know 

Where I can light on arms, or if yourself 
Should have them, tell me, seeing I have 
sworn 

That I will break his pride and team his 
name. 

Avenging this great insult done the 
Queen.’ * 

Then cried Earl Yniol, 1 Art thou he 
indeed, • 

Geraint, a name far-sounded among men 
For noble deeds? and truly I, when first 
I saw you moving by me on the bridge, 
Felt ye were somewhat, yea, and by your 
state 

And presence might have guest'd you cm 
of those 

That eat in Arthur's hall at Camelot. 

Nor speak I now from foolish flattery; 
For this dear child hath ofteg beard me 
praise 

Your feats of arms, and often when l 
paused 

Hath ask’d again, and ever loved to heart 
So grateful b the noise of noble deeds 
To noble hcartf who tee but acts of wrong! 
O never yet bad woman sud\ a pair . 

Of suitor* is this maiden t first Umoun, 
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A creature wholly given t<) brawls and 
wine, 

Drank even when he woo’d; and be he 
dead 

I know not, but he past to the wild land. 
The second was your foe, the sparrow- 
hawk. 

My curie, my nephew—I will not let his 
name 

Slip from my lips if I can help it—he, 
When I that knew him fierce and tur¬ 
bulent 

Refused her to him, then his pride awoke; 
And since the proud man often is the 
mean, 

He sow’d a slander in the common ear, 
Affirming that his father left him gold, 
And in my charge, which was not ren¬ 
der'd to him ; 

Bribed with large promises the men who 
served 

About my person, the more easily 
Because my means were somewhat broken 
into 

Thro’ open doors and hospitality; 

Raised my own town against me in the 
night 

Before my Enid’s birthday, sack'd my 
* house; 

From mine own earldom foully ousted 
me; 

Built that new fort to overawe my friends, 
For truly there are those who love me 
yet; 

And keeps me in this ruinous castle hire, 
Where doubtless he would put me soon 
to death, 

But that his pride too much despises 
me: 

And I myself sometimes despise myself; 
For I have let men be, and have their 
way; 

Am much too gentle, have not used my 
power: 

Nor kftow 1 whether I be very base 
Or very manful, whether very wise 
Or very foolish; only this I know, 

That whatsoever evil happen to me, 

I seem to suffer nothing heart or limb, 
But can endure it all most patiently.' 


' Well said, true heart,’ replied Gertiu, 

‘ but arms, 

That if the sparrow-hawk, this nephev, 
o * eht 

In next day’s tourney I may break li> 
pride.’ 

And Yniol answer’d, 1 Arms, indeed, 
but old 

And rusty, old and rusty, Prince Gerant. 
Are mine, and therefore at thine askin 1 
0 thine. 

But in this tournament can no man tilt, 
Except the lady he loves best "be there. 
Two forks are fixt into the meadow 
ground, * 

And over these is placed a silver wand, 
And over that a golden sparrow-hawk, 
The prize pf beauty for the fairest there. 
And this, what knight soever be in field 
Lays claim to for the lady at his side, 
And tilts with my good nephew there¬ 
upon, 

Who being apt at arms and big of bone 
Has ever won it for the lady with him. 
And toppling over all antagonism J 
Has earn’d himself the name of sparrow- 
hawk. V 

But thou, that hast no lady, const not 
fight.’ 

To whom Geraint with eyes all bright 
replied, 

Leaning a little toward him, 1 Thy leave! 
Let me lay lance in rest, O noble host, 
For this dear child, because I never saw, 
7ho' having seen all beauties of our time, 
Nor can see elsewhere, anything so fair. 
And if I fall her name will yet remain 
Untarnish'd as before ; but if I live, 

So aid me Heaven when at mine utter- 
most, 

As I will make her truly my true wife.’ 

Then, howsoever patient, Yuiol’s heart 
Danced in his bosom, seeing better days. 
And looking round he saw not Enid there, 
(Who hearing her own name had stol'n 
away) 

But that old dame, to whom fa'l tenderly 
And fondling all her hand in his he said. 
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d other, a maiden is a tender thing, 
n d best by her that bore her understood, 
o thou to rest, but ere thou go to rest 
ell her, and prove her heart toward the 
Prince.’ * 

So spake the kindly-hearted Earl, and 
she 

ith frequent smile and nod departing 
found, 

alf disarray'd as to her rest, the girl j 
Korn first she kiss’d on either cheek, 
| and then 

I either shining shoulder laid a hand. 
Id kept her off and gazed upon her face, 
nd told her all their converse in the hall, 
roving her heart': but never light and 
shade 

oursed one another more on open ground 
ueneath a troubled heaven, than red and 
pale 

Across the face of Enid hearing her; 
While slowly falling as a scale that falls, 
When weight is added only grain by grain, 
Sank her sweet head upon her gentle 
breast; 

Btor did she lift an eye nor speak a word, 
■apt in the fear and in the wonder of it; 
Bo moving without answer to her rest 
mbe found no rest, and ever fail’d to draw 
(The quiet night into her blood, but lay 
Contemplating her own unworthincss; 
And when the pale and bloodless east 
began 

To quicken to the sun, arose, and raised 
Her mother too, and hand in hand the^ 
moved 

Down to the meadow where the jousts 
were held, 

And waited there for Yniol and Geraint, 

And thither came the twain, and when 
, Geraint 

Beheld her first in field, awaiting him, 

He felq were she the prize of bodily force. 
Himself beyond the rest pushing could 
move 

The chair of Idris. Yniol’s rusted arms 
Were on jus princely person,- but thro’ 
these 


Princelike his bearing shone j and errant 
knigffts 

And ladies came, and by and by the town 
Flow’d in, and settling circled all the Hats, 
And there they fiat the forks into the 
ground, ’ 

And over these they placed the silver wand, 
And over that the golden sparrow-hawk. 
Then Yniol’s nephew, after trumpet 
blown, 

Spake to the lady with him and pro¬ 
claim'd, 

’Advance and take, as fairest of the fair, 
What I these two years past have won 
for thee, 

The prize of beauty.’ Loudly spake the 
Prince, 

’ Forbear; there is a worthier, 1 and the 
knight 

With some surprise and thrice as jnuch 
disdain 

Turn’d, and beheld the four, and all his 
face 

Glow’d like the heart of a great fire at 
Yule, 

So burnt he was with passion, crying out, 
‘ Do battle for it then,’ no more; and 
thrice 

They clash'd together, and thrice they 
brake their spears. 

Then each, dishorned and drawing, lash’d 
at each • 

So often and with such blows, that all the 
crowd 

Wqpder'd, and now and then from distant 
walls 

There came a clapping as of phantom 
hands. 

So twice they fought, and twice they 
breathed, and still 

The dew of their great labour, and the 
blood 

Of their strong bodies, flowing, drain’d 
their force. 

But cither’s force was match’d till Yniol's 
cry, 

'Remember that great insult done the 
Queen,' 

Increased Geraint's, who heaved his blade 
aloft, 
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And crack’d the helmet thrqT, and bit the 
bone, 

And fell’d him, and set foot upon his 
bteast, 

And mid, ‘Thy name?’ To whom the 
fallen man 

Made answer, groaning, ‘Edyrn, son of 
. Nudd! 

Ashamed am I that I should tell it thee. 
My pride is broken : men have seen my 
fall.’ 

‘Then, Edyrn, son of Nudd,’ replied 
Geraint, 

‘These two things shalt thou do, or else 
thou diest. 

First, thou thyself, with damsel and with 
dwarf, 

Shalt ride to Arthur’s court, and coming 
there, 

Crave pardon for that insult done the 
Queen, 

And shalt abide her judgment on it; next. 
Thou shalt give back their earldom to thy 
kin. 

These two things shalt thou do, or thou 
shalt die.’ 

AndjEdym answer’d, ‘ These things will 
I do, i ■ 

Fot I have never yet l)een overthrown, 
And thou hast overthrown me, and my 
pride 

Is BVoken down, for Enid sees my fall!’ 
And rising up, he rode to Arthur’s court, 
And there the Queen forgave him easily. 
And being young, he changed and c*ne 
to loathe 

His crime of traitor, slowly drew himself 
'Bright from his old dark life, and fell at 
last 

In the great battle fighting for the King. 

Hut when the thinl day from the 
hunting-mom 

Made p low splendour in the world, and 
‘wings 

Moved in her ivy, Enid, for she lay 
With her fair head in the dim-yellow light, 
Among the dancing shadows of the birds. 
Woke and bethought her of her promise 
given 


No later than lasl eve to Prince Geraint— 
So bent he seem’d on going the third day, 
He Would not leave her, till her prbtniae 
given— 

To ride with him this mottlhg to the 
court. 

And there be made known to the stately 
Queen, 

And there be wedded with all ceremony^ 
At this she cast her eyes upon her drtad 
And thought it never yet had look’d s 
mean. ^ 

For as a leaf in mid-November is 
To what it was in mid-October, seem’d 
The dress that now she look’d on tty the 
dress , 

She look’d on ere the coming of Geraint. 
And still she look’d, and still the terror 
grew 

Of that strange bright and dreadful thing, 
a court. 

All staring at her in her faded silk: 

And softly to her own sweet heart she said: 

‘This noble prince .who won our 
earldpm lack, . * 

So splendid in his acts and his attire, . 
Sweet heaven, how much I shall discredit 
him! 

Would he could tarry with us here awhile* 
llut being so beholden to the Prince, ’ 
It were but little grace in any of us, 
llent as he seem’d on going this third day, 
To seek a second favour at his hands. 
Yet if he could but tarry a day or two, 
Myself would work eye dim, and fingei 
lame, 

Far liefer than so much discredit him.’ 

And Enid fell in longing for a dress 
All branch’d and flower’d with gold, t 
costly gift 

Of her good mother, given her on thr 
night 

Before her birthday, three sad yeirs ago, 
That night of fire, when Edyrn sack’d 
their house, 

And scatter’d all they had to all the winds! 
For while \he mother sfaow’d k, and tin 
two 
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Nfee l amine sod admiring it, the work 
Po both appear'd » coolly, rose a cry 
rhat Edyrn’o men were on them, and they 
fled 

ruh little save the Jewels they had on, 
tVhich being sold and sold had bought 
them bread: 

tad Edym’s men had caught them in 
their flight, 

| placed them in this ruin ; and she 
wish’d * 

I Prince had found her in her ancient 
t home; 


Let them gold; tad charge tht 
gardeners now 

To pick the laded creature from the pool, 
And cast it ott the mixen that it die? 
And therewithal One came tad seised On 
.her. 

And Enid started waking, with her heart 
All overshadow’d by the foolish dream, 
And lo! it was her mother grasping her 
To get her well awake; and in her hand 
A suit of bright apparel, which the laid 
Flat on the comb, and apoke exultlngly: 


■pm let her fancy flit across the past, 
tad roam the goodly places that she 
knew; 

find last bethought her how she used to 
watch. 

Near that old home, a pool of golden carp j 
tad one was patch’d and blurr’d and 
lustreless 

Among his burnish’d brethren of the pool; 
tad half asleep she made comparison 
t and these to her own faded self 
: gay court, and fell asleep again ; 
amt herself was such a faded form 
[ her burnish’d sisters of the pool; 
i was in the garden of a king ; 
*iho' she lay dark in the pool, she 
knew 

That all was bright; that all about were 
birds 

Of sunny plume in gilded trellis-work ; 
That all the turf was rich in plots that 
look’d 



‘See here, my child, hoW fresh the 
colours look, 

How fast they hold like colours of a shell 
That keeps the wear and polish of the 
wave. 

Why not ? It never yet was worn, I trow t 
Look on it, child, and tell me if ye ktow 
iu’ 


And Enid look'd, lxit all confused at 
first, 

Could scarce divide it from her foolish 
dream: 

Then suddenly she knew it and rejoiced, 

And answer’d, 'Yea, I know it; your 
good gift, 

So sadly lost on that unhappy night; 

Your own good gill! ’ ‘ Yea, surely,’ said 
the dame, • 

• Anti gladly given again this happy mom. 

For when the jousts were ended yesterday, 

Went* Yniol thro’ the town, and every- 


F-ach like a garnet or a turkis in it; 

And lords and ladies of the high court 
went 

In silver tissue talking things of state; 

And children of the King in cloth of 
gold 

Glanced at the doors or gambol'd down 

L the walks; 

Rnd while she thought ‘They will not 
id me,’ came 

ft stately queen' whose name was 

ft Guinevere, 

ftd all thechildren in their cloth of gold 

ftn to her^crying, ‘Jf we have fish at 

I * 


where 

lie found the sack and plunder of our 
house 

All scatter’d thro’ the houses of the town; 
And gave command that all which once 
w«s ours 

Should now be ours again: and yester-eve, 
While ye were talking sweetly with ydur 
Prince, 

Came one With this and jaid it hr my hand, 
For love or fear, or seeking favour of us, 
Because we have our earldom bode again. 
And yester-eve I would not tell you of it, 
But kept it for a sweet surprise at mom. * 
Yea, truly is it am a sweet surprise? 
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to r I myself unwillingly Wave worn 
My fifledsnit, as you, toy dnW, have 

And lJwwer patient, Yniolto. 

Ah. dear, he took me from a goodly house, 
\m atore of rich apparel, sumptuous fare. 
And page, and maid, and squire, and 
seneschal, . , 

And pastime both of hawk and hound, 
and all 

That appertains to noble maintenance- 
Yea, andhe brought me tq a goodlyhoinse. 
But since our fortune swerved from sun to 

And all'thro'that young traitor, cruel need 
Constrain’d us. but a better time has 

So clothe yourself in this, that better fits 
Our mended fortunes and a Prince s bnde: 
For tho’ ye won the prue of Surest fur, 
An3 tho’I heard him call you fairest fair, 
Let never maiden think, however fair. 

She is not fairer in new clothes than old. 
And should some great court-lady say, the 

, Hath pick’d a ragged -robin from the 

And like a^madman brought her to the 
court, . , 

Then were ye shamed, and, worse, might 
shame the Prince 

To whom we are beholden 5 but I know, 
Whenmydear child is set forth atherbest. 
That neither court nor country, tho they 
sought , L ., 

Thro* all the provinces like those of old 
That lighted on Queen Esther, has her 
match.’ 


Here ceased the kindly mother out of 

breath; , 

And Enid listen’d brightening as she lay. 
Then, as the white and glittering star of 

Puts fromTbank of snow, and by and by 
Slips into golden ^oud, themarfen r«^ 
And left her maiden cow*,, and robed 
kfenelf» 

Help’d by the’mother’s cartful hand and 


Without a mirror, in the gorgeous gowi 
Who, after, turn’d her daughter roua 
and said. 

She never yet had seen her halt so air 
(And call’d her like that maiden m the tsJ 
Whom Gwydion made by glamour out 

And sweeta than thtfbride of Cassivekua, 
Flur, for whose love the Roman Cay 

Invaded Britain, ‘ But we beat him 1 
As this great Prince invaded us, amL 
Not beat him back, but welcomed 
with joy. 

And I can scarcely ride with you to coufl 
For (fid am I, and rough the ways aS 

But Yniol goes, and I full oft shall dreai 
I see my princess as I see her now. 
Clothed with my gift, and gay among t 

gay-’ 

But while the women thus rejoice 
Geraint 

Woke where he slept in the high hall, a 
call’d 

For Enid, and when Yw>l 

flis princess, or indeed thq stately Q 
He answer’d: « Earl, entreat her by 

love, \ rr 

Albeit I give no reason but my wish. 
That she ride with me in Jier faded silk. 
Yniol with that hard message went; it !e 
lake flaws in summer laying ,ust y “ > ™ 
For Enid, all abash’d she knew not wh 
Dared not to glance at her good mother 
face, ' , 

But silently, in all obedience, • 

Her mother silent too, nor he ping h<* 
Laid from her limbs the costly-broidei 
gift, . .. . 

And robed them in her ancient suit agai 
And so descended. Never mas. rqoic 
More than Geraint to greet her ti 
attired t , ... 

I And glancing all at f” 1 *,*?. 
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pot rested With her sweet foce satisfied; 
iThen teeing cloud upon tbe mother's brow, 
[Her ty both hinds he cuight, and sweetly 

Slid, , 

*0 my new mother, be not wroth or 
grieved 

Ut thy new son, for my petition to her. 
Kfeen Ute I left Cierieon, our great 
Queen, 

■words whose echo lasts, they were y> 
sweet, 

Ht promise, that whatever bride I 
■ brought, 

Terself would clothe her like th^sun in 
Heaven. 

["hereafter, when I reach'd this ruin’d hall, 
teholding one so bright in dark estate, 

[ vow’d that could I gain her, our fair 
Queen, 

Mo hand but hen, should make your Enid 
burst 

Sunlike from cloud—and likewise thought 
perhaps, 

fhat service done so graciously would 
l bind 

"he two together; fain I would the two 
jhouid love each other: how can Enid 

! find « 

1 nobler friend ? Another thought was 
1 mine; 

> came among you here so suddenly, 

[bat tho’ her gentle presence at the lists 
night well have served for proof that I 
was loved, 

I doubted whether daughter’s tenderness, ■ 
Dr easy nature, might not let itself 
Se moulded by your wishes for her weal; 
Dr whether some false sense in her own 
self 

Df my contrasting brightness, overbore 
Her fancy dwelling in this dusky hall; 
tad such a sense might make her long 
for court 

tad alf its perilous glories: and I 
thought, 

Ibat could I someway prove such force 
in her 

Link’d with such love for me, that at a 


(Mo reason gften her) she could castsaEdlr 
A splendour dear to women, new to her. 
And therefore dearer [ or if not to new, 
Yet therefore tenfold dearer by the power 
Of intermitted usages then I felt 
That I could rest, a rock in ebb* and 
flows, 

Fiat on her faith. Now, therefore, ! do 
rest, 

A prophet certain of my prophecy. 

That never shadow of mistrust can cross 
between us. Crant me pardon for my 
thoughts: 

And for my strange petition I will make 
Amends hereafter by some gaudy-day. 
When your fair child shall wear your 
costly gift 

Beside your own warm hearth, with, on 
her knees. 

Who knows? another gift of the jtigh 
God, 

Which, maybe, shall have team’d to lisp 
you thanks.' 

He spoke: the mother smiled, but half 
in tears, 

Then brought a mantle down and wrapt 
her in it, 

And daspt and kiss'd her, and they rode 
away. 

Now thrice that morning Guinevere Hhd 
climb’d 

The giant tower, from whose high crest, 

• they say, 

Men saw the goodly hills of Somerset, 
And white sails flying on the yellow sea', 
But not to goodly hill or yellow tea 
look’d the fair Queen, but up the vale 
of Usk, 

By the Aat meadow, till she saw them 
come; 

And then descending met them at the 

gates. 

Embraced her with all welcome ai a 
friend, 

And did her honour as the Prince’s bride, 
And clothed her for her liridals like the 
son; 

And all that week was old Caerleco gsyt 


* 


For by the hand* of Dubric, the high 

Hint, 

They twain were wedded with all cere¬ 
mony. 

And this was on the last year’s Whit¬ 
suntide. 

But Enid ever kept the faded .silk, 
Remembering how first he came on her, 
Drest in that dress, and how he loved 
her in it, 

And all her foolish fears about the dress, 
And all his journey toward her, as himself 
Had told her, and their coming to the 
court. 

And now this morning when he said 
to her, 

• Put on your worst and meanest dress,’ 
• she found 

And took it, and array'd herself therein. 

GERAINT AND ENID. 

0 purblind race of miserable men, 
How many among us at this very hour 
Do forge a life-long trouble for ourselves, 
By taking true for false, or false for true; 
Here, thro’the feeble twilight of this world 
Groping, how many, until we pass and 
reach 

That other, where we see as we are seen 1 

So fared it with Geraint, who issuing 
forth 

That morning, when they both ha got 
to horse, 

Perhaps because he loved her passionately, 
And felt that tempest brooding round his 
heart, 

Which, if he spoke at all, would break 
perforce 

Upon a head so dear in thunder, said: 
‘Not at my side. I charge thee ride 
before, 

Ever a good way on before | and this 
I charge thee, on thy duty as a wife, 
Whatever happens, not to speak to me, 
No, not a word 1’ and Enid was aghast; 
And .foith they rode, but scarce three 

ptCCB OQy 


When crying out, 'Effeminate a* I am, 

I will not fight my way with gilded arms, 
All shall be iron [’ be loosed a might; 
purse, 

flung at his belt, and' hurl’d it toward 
the squire. 

So the last sight that Enid had of home 
Was all the marble threshold flashing 
strown 

With gold and scatter’d coinage, and th 
t squire 4 

Chafing his shoulder: then he cried agaS 
‘ To the wilds I’ and Enid leading dovfl 
the tracks 

Thro’ which he bad her lead him on 
’they past ' 

The marches, and by bandit-haunted 
holds, 

Gray swamps and pools, waste places of 
the hern, 

And wildernesses, perilous paths, they 
rode: 

Round was their pace at first, but slacken’d 
soon: 

A stranger meeting them had suicly 
thought 

They rode so slowly ary they look’d so 
pale, j> 

That each had suffic'd SO me exceeding 
wrong. . ’ | 

For he was ever saying try.himself, 

‘ 0 I that wasted time to tend upon her, I 
To compass her with sweet observances, 
To dress her beautifully and keep her 
true ’— 

And there he broke the sentence in his 
• heart 

Abruptly, os a man upon his tongue 
May break it, when his passion masters 
him. 

And she was ever praying the sweet 
heavens 

To save her dear lord whole from ai ; 
wound. 

And ever in her mind she cast dbout ^ 
For that unnoticed failing in benelf, *" 
Which made him look so cloudy and so 
cold; . 

Till the great plover’s hmpan whistle 
an ua cd 
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heart, and glancing round the mate 
>he fear'd 


And (hoi jre keep it 1 
—for Bow, 


Well than, look 


every wavering brake an ambuscade. • 
m thought again, ‘ If there be such in 
me, • 

light amend it by the grace of Heaven, 
ie would only speak and tell me of it.’ 

But when the fourth part of the day 
was gone, 

en Enid was aware of three tall knights 
, horseback, wholly arm'd, behind V 
rock 

shadow, waiting for them, caitiffs all; 
d heard one crying to his fellow, 
‘Look, • 

ire comes a laggard hanging down his 
head, 

ho seems no bolder than a beaten 
hound; 

me, we will slay him and will have his 
horse 

did armour, and his damsel shall lie 
ours.’ 

Then Enid ponder'd in her heart, and 
said: 

I will go back a little to my lord, 
knd 1 will tell him all their caitiff talk j 
for, lie he wroth even to slaying me, 

Far liefer by his dear hand had I die, 
Than that my lord should suffer loss or 
shame.' 

Then she went back some paces of 
return, 

Met his full frown timidly firm, and said ;, 
‘My lord, I saw three bandits by the 
rock 

.Vailing to fall on you, and heard them 
boast 

that they would slay you, and possess 
your horse 

knd armour, and your damsel should be 
theirs.’ 

He made a wrathful answer: ‘ Did I 
wish 

four warning or your silgnce? one com. 
tnaiyl 

t laid upon you, not to speak to me, 


Whether ye wish me victory or defeat, 
tang for my life, or hunger for ay death, 
Yourself shall see my vigour is not lost* 

Then Enid waited’ pale and sorrowful, 
And down upon him bare the bandit 
three. 

And at the midmost charging, Prince 
Geraint 

Drove the lot^* spear a cubit thro' his 
breast 

And out beyondj and then against his 
brace 

Of comrades, each of whom had broken 
on him . 

A lance that splinter'd like an icicle, 
Swung from his brand a windy buffet ouf 
Once, twice, to right, to left, and stupn’d 
the twain . 

Or slew them, and dismounting like a man 
That skins the wild beast after slaying 
him, 

Sfript from the three dead wolves of 
woman born 

The three gay suits of armour which they 
wore, 

And let the Mies lie, but bound the suits 
Of armour on their horses, each on each, 
And'tied the bridle-reins of all the three 
Together, and said to her, ‘ Drive than 
on 

Before youand she drove them thro' 
, the waste. 

He follow'd nearer:, ruth began tc 
work 

Against his anger in him, while he watch'd 
The being he loved best in all the world, 
With difficulty in mild obedience 
Driving them on: he fain had spoken to 
her, 

And loosed in words of sudden fire the 
wrath 

And smoulder’d wrong that hunt him aU 
within; 

Bat evermore it seem’d an easier thing 
At once without remorse tp strike la 
dead. 
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Than to cry ‘Halt,’ and to her own i 
bright bee 

Aocom her of the least immodesty r 
And tbits tongue-tied, it made him wroth 
the more 

That she could speak whom his own ear 
had heard 

Call henelf false: and suffering thus he 
made 

Minutes an age: but in scarce longer time 
Than at Caerleon the full-tided Usk, 
Before he turn to fall seaward again, 
Pauses, did Enid, keeping watch, behold 
In the first shallow shade of a deep wood, 
Before a gloom of stubbom-shafted oaks, 
Three other horsemen waiting, wholly 
arm’d, 

Whereof one seem’d far larger than her 
lord, 

Amjj, shook her pulses, crying, 1 Look, a 
prize 1 

Three horses and three goodly suits of 
arms, 

And all in charge of whom ? a girl: set on.’ 

‘ May,’ said the second, ‘ yonder comes a 
knight.' 

The third, ‘ A craven ; how he hangs his 
head.’ 

The giant answer’d merrily, 1 Yea, but one ? 
Wait here, and when he passes fall upon 
him.’ 

t> 

And Enid ponder’d in her heart and 
said, 

' 1 will abide the coming of my lore’. 

And I will tell him all their villainy. 

My lord is weary with the fight before, 
And they will fall upon him unawares. 

I needs must disobey him for his good; 
How should I dare obey him to his harm ? 
Needs must I speak, and tho’ he kill me 
for it, 

I save a life dearer to me than mine.’ 

And she abode his coming, and said to 
Mm 

With timid firmness, ‘Have I leave to 
. speak?’ 

Hu said, 'X* lake it, speaking,' and she 
spoke. 


‘ There lurk three villains yonder ia 4 
wood, 

And each of them is wholly arm’d, and<u 
Is larger-limb’d than you arc, and they J 
That they will fall upon you while j 
pass.’ ; 

To which he flung a wrathful anstd 
back: ; 

‘And if there were an hundred in u 
o wood, | 

And every man were larger-limb’d than- 
And all at once should sally out upon m 
I swear it would not ruffle me so much 
As you that not obey me. Stand aside 
And if I fall, cleave to the better-man/ 


And Enid stood aside to wait the eve# 

Not dare to watch the combat, on) 
breathe 

Short fits of prayer, at every stroke 
breath. 

And he, she dreaded most, bare don 
upon him. 

Aim’d at the helm, his lance err’d; bt 
Geraint’s, 

A little in the late encounter strain’d, 

Struck thro' the bulky bandit’s corseli 
home, 

And then brake short, &nij down h 
enemy roll'd, 

And there lay still; as he that tells th 
tale 

Saw once a great piece of a promontory 

That had a sapling growing on it, slide 

. From the long shore-cliff’s windy wall 
to the beach, 

And there lie still, and yet the saplin 
grew: 

So lay the man transfixt. His craven pai 

Of comrades making slowlier at lb 
Prince, 

W£en now they saw their bulwark fallen 
stood; 

On whom the victor, to canfodbd then 
more, 

Spurr’d with his terrible war-cry; for a 
one, « 

That listens near a torrent mountain 
brook. 
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is* * 


Than when I left your mow 4 s dinnerles*. 
And Into no Earl’s palace will 1 go. 

I know, God knows, too much of 
palaces 1 

And if he want me, let him come to me. 
But hire us some fair chamber for the 
night, 

And stalling for the horses, and return 
With victual for these men, and let us 
know.’ 

‘Yea, my kind lord,’’Said the glad 
youth, and went, 

Held hts head high, and thought himself 
a kipght, 

And up the rocky pathway disappear’d. 
Leading the hotse, and they were left 
alone. 

Bat when the Prince had brought his 
errant eyes 

Home from the rock, sideways he let 
them glance 

At Enid, where she droopt: his own 
false doom, 

That shadow of mistrust should never cross 
Betwixt them, came upon him, and he 
sigh’d | 

Then with another humorous ruth re¬ 
mark'd 

TJte lusty mowers labouring dinnerless, 
And watch’d the sun blaze on the turning 
scythe, 

And after nodded sleepily in the heat. 
Hut she, remembering her old ruin'd hall, 
And all the windy clamour of the daws 
About her hollow turret, pluck’d the 
grass 

There growing longest by the meadow's 
edge, 

And Into many a listless annulet, 

Mow over, now beneath her marriage 
ring, 

Wove and unwove it, till the boy return’d 
jAnd told them of a chamber, and they 
went; 

Where, after saying to her, ‘ If ye will, 
Call for the woman of the house,’ to which 
She answer’d, ‘Thanks, my lord;' the 
two remain'd 


Apart by all the chamber 1 ! width, i 
mate 

As creatures voiceless thro’ the foul) 
birth, 

Or two wild men supporters of a shie 
Fainted, who stare at open space, nJ 
glance 

The one at other, parted by the shield. | 

On a sudden, many a voice along the 
< street, , ‘ 

And heel against the pavement echofot 
burst 

Their drowse; and either started whil 
,.the door, 

Push'd from without, drave backward u 
the wall, 

And midmost of a rout of roisterers. 
Femininely fair and dissolutely pale, 

Her suitor in old years before Geraint, 
Enter'd, the wild lord of the place, 
Limours. 

He moving up with pliant courtliness, 
Greeted Geraint full face, but stealthily, 
In the mid-warmth of welcome and gras|t 
hand, 

Found Enid with the corner of his eye, 
And knew her sitting sad and solitary. 
Then cried Geraint for wine and goodly 
cheer 

To feed the sudden guest, and sump 
tuously 

According to his fashion, bad the host 
Call in what men soever were his friends 
And feast with these in honour of their 
Earl; 

‘ And care not for the cost; the cost t 
mine.' 

And wine and food were brought, am 
Earl Limours 

Drank till he jested with all ease, and toll 
Free tales, and took the word and play 'i 
upon it, 

And made it of two colours; fo# his talk 
When wine and free companions kindle 
him, 

Was wont to glance and sparkle like a go 
Of fifty facets; thus be movt J the Princ 
To laughter and his comrades to applanar 
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at, when the Prince wet merry, ask’d 
Limours, 

oer leave, my lord, to Cross the room, 
and speak 

i you good damsel there who sits aparf 
id seems so lonely?’ • My free leave,’ 
he said; 

let her to speak: she doth not speak to 


me.’ 

ten rose Limours, and looking at his 
| feet, , 

le him who tries the bridge he fears 
I may fail, 

1st and came near, lifted adoring eyes, 
Ik’d at her side and utter’d whisper-. 
' ingly .• 


* Enid, the pilot star of my lone life, 
nid, my early and my only love, 
nid, the loss of whom hath tam'd me 
wild— 

./hat chance Is this ? how is It I see you 
here? 

Ye are in my power at last, are in my 
power. 

Yet fear me not: I pall mine own self 
wild, 

But keep a touch of sweet civility 

Here in the heart of waste and wilderness. 

I thought, but that your father came 
between, 

In former days you saw me favourably. 

And if it were so do not keep it back : 

Make me a little happier: let me know it: 

Owe you me nothing for a life half-lost ? 

Yea, yea, the whole dear debt of all you, 
are. 

And, Enid, you and he, I sec with joy, 

Ye sit apart, you do not speak to him, 
[You come with no attendance, page or 
[ maid, 

I To serve yott—doth he love you as of old ? 
■For, call it lovers’ quarrels, yet I know 
■ho’ men may bicker with the things they 

P Tor*, 

They would not make them laughable in 
all eyes. 

Not while they loved them; and your 
wretched dress, 

A wretched insult on you, dombly speaks 


Your story, that thta nan lorn you so 
more. 

Your beauty la no beauty to him now t 
A common chance—right well I know it 
—pall'd— 

For I know men: nor will ye win him 
lack. 

For the man's love once gone never 
returns. „ 

But here is one who loves you as of old | 
With more exceeding passion than of old: 
Good, speak the word t myVollowera ring 
him round: 

He sits unarm'd 1 I hold a finger up; 
They understand: nay; I do not mean 
blood! 

Nor need ye look so scared at what I say: 
My malice is no deeper than a moat, 

No stronger than a wall: there is the 
keep; , 

He shall nut cross us more; speak but 
the word: 

Or speak it not) but then by Him that 
made me 

The one true lover whom you ever own'd, 
I will make use of all the power I have. 
O pardon me 1 the madness of that hour, 
When first I parted from thee, moves me 
yet.’ 

At this the tender sound of bis own 
voice • 

And sweet self-pity, or the fancy of it, ( 
Made his eye moist; but Enid fear'd hit 
• eyes, 

Moist as they were, wine-heated from the 
feast; 

And answer’d with such craft aa women 
use, 

Guilty or guiltless, to stave off a chance 
That breaks upon them perilously, and 
said: 

‘Earl, if you love me as in former 
years, 

And do not practise on me, come with 
morn. 

And snatch me from him aa by violence; 
Leave me to-night i 1 am wuaiy to Ore 
death.’ 


w> 
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Low at leave-taking, with hii brandish’d 
' plume * 

Brushing ids instep, bow’d the all- 
amorous Earl, 

And the stout Prince bad him a load 
good-night. 

He moving homeward babbled to his men, 
How Enid never lived a man but him, 
Npr cared a broken egg-shell for her lord. 

But Enid left alone with Prince Geraint, 
Debating his command silence given, 
And that she now perforce must violate it. 
Held commune with herself, and while 
she held 

He fell asleep, and Enid had no heart 
To wake him, but hung o'er him, wholly 
pleased 

find him yet unwounded after fight, 
And hear him breathing low and equally. 
Anon she rose, and stepping lightly, 
heap'd 

The pieces of his armour in one place, 

Ml to be there against a sudden need ; 
Then dosed awhile herself, but overtoil’d 
By that day’s grief and travel, evermore 
Seem'd catching at a rootless thorn, and 
then 

Went slipping down horrible precipices, 
And strongly striking out her limbs 
awoke; 

Tien thought she heard the wild Earl at 
the door, 

With all his rout of random followers, 
Sound on a dreadful trumpet, summoning 
her; 

Which was the red cock shouting to the 
light, 

As the gray dawn stole o'er the dewy 
world, 

And glimmer'd on his armour in the room. 
And once again she rose to look at it, 
But touch'd it unawares: jangling, the 
casque 

Fell, and he started up and stared at her. 
Then breaking his command of silence 
given. 

She told him all that Earl Limours had 
said. 

Except the passage that he loved her not; 


Nor left untold the craft herself had used 
But ended with apology so sweet. 
Low-spoken, and of so few words, n 
seem’d 

So justified by that necessity,. 

That tho* he thought' was it for him d 
wept 

In Devon ?’ he but'gave a wrathful grta 
Saying, ‘Your sweet faces make g« 
fellows fools 

^nd traitors. Call the host and hidhi 
bring 

Charger and palfrey.’ So she glided t 
Aqpong the heavy breathings of t 
house, 

And like a household Spirit at the wal 
Beat, till she woke the sleepers, andl 
return’d: 

Then tending her rough lord, tho’ ill! 
unask’d, 

In silence, did him service as a squire; 
Till issuing arm’d he found the host aid 
cried, 

•Thy reckoning, friend?’ and ere hi 
learnt it, • Take 

Five horses and their armours; ’ and the 
host 

Suddenly honest, answer’d in amaxe, 
‘My lord, I scarce have spent the word 
of one I ’ 

‘ Ye will be all the wealthier,’ said thi 
Prince, 

And then to Enid, 1 Forward I and to 
day 

I charge you, Enid, more especially, 

, What thing soever ye may hear, or see, 
Or fancy (tho' I count it of small use 
To charge youj that ye speak not bu 
obey.’ 

And Enid answer’d, ‘Yea, my lore 
I know 

Your wish, and would obey; but ridin 
first, 

I hear the violent threats yotf* do nt 
hear, 

I see the danger which you cannot see: 
Then not to give yon warning, that tees 
hard; „ 

Almost beyond me: yet I would obey.' 





Yea 10,’ mid be, 'do It: be not too 

wise j ' 

dag that ye tie wedded to t man, 
of all mbmated with a yawning down, 
A one with anna to guard bis head and 
’ you™, 

flth eyes to find you out however far, 
nd ears to bear you even in hb dreams.’ 

itb that he turn’d and look'd as 
keenly at her , 

robins eye the delver’s toil; 
that within her, which a wanton fool, 
jodger would have call’d her 

bar cheek bam and either eyelid fall. 
Geraint look’d and was not satisfied. 


Then forward by a way which, beaten 
broad. 

Led from the territory of false Limours 
To the waste earldom of another earl, 
Doorm, whom hb shaking vassals call’d 
the Bull, 

Went Enid with her sullen follower on. 
Once she look'd back, and when she saw 
him ride 

f lore near by many a rood than yester- 
mom, 

It weilnigh made her cheerful; till 
i Geraint 

Waving an angry hand as who should 

I «*y 

f Vc watch me,’ sadden'd all her heart 

L . a8ain ' 

put while thfe sun yet beat a dewy blade,, 

rThe sound of many a heavily-galloping 
[ hoof 

Smote on her ear, and turning round she 

saw 

Dust, and the points of lances bicker in it. 
ffhen not to disobey her lord's behest, 
nd yet to give him warning, for he rode 

E > if he heard not, moving bock she held 
er finger up, and pointed to the dust. 

1 which the warrior in hb obstinacy, 
ccause she kept the letter of hb word, 
Was in a manner pleased, and taming, 
MoqfL 

And b the moment after, wild Limours, I 



Borne on • bbekhorm, like a, thunder*: 

ClOUd'* <" 

Whose skirts are loosen’d (7 the breaking 
storm, ? 

Half ridden off with by the thing he rode, 
And ail in passion uttering a dry shriek, 
Dash’d on Geraint, who doted with him, 
and bore 

Down by the length of lance end arm 
beyond 

The crupper, and so left him stunn'd ot 
dead, ( 

And overthrew the next that follow'd him. 
And blindly rush’d on all the rout behind 
But at the flash and motion of the man 
They vanish'd panic-stricken, like a shoal 
Of darting fish, that on a summer mom 
Adown the crystal dykes at Camelot 
Come slipping o'er their shadows on the 
sand, 

But if a man who stands upon the brink 
But lift a shining hand against the sun. 
There b not left the twinkle of a fin 
Betwixt the cressy islets white in flower 
So, scared hut at the motion of the man 
Fled all the boon companions of the Earl 
And left him lying in the public way 1 
So vanbh friendships only made in wine 

Then like a stormy sunlight smile 
Geraint, 

Who saw the chargers of the two thatdel 
Start from their fallen lords, and wildly fl) 
Mixt with the flyers. ‘ Hone and man 
• he said, 

■All of one mind and all right-hone 
friends i 

Not a hoof left: and I methinlu till no' 
Was honest—paid with horses and wit 
arms; 

I cannot steal or plunder, no nor beg 1 
And so what say ye, shall we strip hit 
there 

Your lover? has your palfrey heart enoug 
To bear hb armour? shall ire nut, < 
dine? 

No?—then do thou, being right honest, 
pray 

That we may meet the horsemen of Bari 
Doorm, ■* 



And mdly gating on her bridle-reins, 

And answering not one word, she led the 
way. 

But as a man to whooH a dreadful loss 
Falls in a far land and he knows it not, 
But coming back he learns it, and the loss 
So puns trim that he sickens nigh to 
death; 

So fared it with Geraint, who being prick’d 
In combat with the follower of Limours, 
Bled underneath his armour secretly, 

And so rode on, nor told his gentle wife 
What ail’d him, hardly knowing it himself, 
Till his .eye darken’d and his helmet 
wagg'd; 

And at a sudden swerving of the road, 
Tho’ happily down on a bank of grass*, 
The Prince, without a word, from his 
horse fell. 

■ And Enid heard the clashing of his fall, 
Suddenly came, and at his side all pale 
Dismounting, loosed the fastenings of his 
arms, 

Nor let her true hand falter, nor blue eye 
Moisten, tilt she had lighted on his wound. 
And tearing off her veil of faded silk 
Had bared her forehead to the blistering 
sun,' 

AMd swathed the hurt that drain’d her 
dear lord’s life. 

Then after all was done that hand could do. 
She rested, and her desolation camg 
Upon her, and she wept beside the way. 

And many past, but none regarded her. 
For in that realm of lawless turbulence, 
A woman weeping for her murder’d mate 
Was cared asmuchfor as a summer shower : 
One took him for a victim of Earl Doorm, 
Nor dared to waste a perilous pity on him: 
’Another hurrying past, a man-at-arms, 

• Bode bn a million to the bandit Earl | 
Half whistling and half singing a coarse 
song, 

He drove thedoat against her veilless eyes: 
Another, flying Bom the wrath of Doorm 
Before tan ever-fancied arrow, made 


The long way smoke beneath him in h 
fear; 

At which her palfiey whinnying MBs 

heel, 

And scour’d into the coppices and Wfs ka 
While the great charger stood, griem 
like a man. 

But at the point of noon the huge fi 
Doorm, 

Broad-faced with under-fringe of nd 
beard, 

Bound on a foray, rolling eyes of prey 
Came riding with a hundred lances uf 
But ere he came, like one that hails a sh 
Cried out with a big voice, ‘ What,J,«ue 
dead?’ 

‘ No, no, not dead !’ she answer’d in til 
haste. 

‘ Would some of your kind people take 
him up, , 

And bear him hence out of this creel son: 
Most sure am I, quite sure, he is not dead. 

Then said Earl Doorm t ‘ Well, if b 
be not dead. 

Why wail ye for him thus ? ye seem a child 
And be he dead, I count you for a fool 
Your wailing will not quicken him: de» 
or not. 

Ye mar a comely face with idiot tears. 
Yet, since the face u comely—someof yoi 
11 ere, take him up, and bear him to or 
hail: 

An if he live, we will have him of 01 
, band; ‘ 

And if he die, why earth has earth enoug 
To hide him. See ye take the charger to. 
A noble one.’ 

He spake, and put awa 
But left two brawny spearmen, wt 
advanced. 

Each growling like a dog, when hit got 
bone 

Seems to be pluck’d at by the villlge btr 
Who love to vex him eating, and he fee 
To lose his bone, and laya hia foot upon I 
Gnawing and growling t so the reffiai 
growl’d, c 

Fearing to lorn, and nil for • dead mu 
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I too Would still b<bhonest.’ Thus he 
said: ‘ 



bait chance of booty from the morning’s 
raid, 

et nW and laid him on a litter-bier, 
nth «»they brought upon their foray! out 
or tjtoie that might be wounded; laia 
him on it 

41 in the hollow of his shield, and took 
|nd bore him to the naked hall of Doorm, 
ips gentle charger following him unled) 
M cast him and the bier in which he 
lay • 

I on an oaken settle in the hall, 
then departed, hot in haste to join 
’ tackier mates, but growling as 
before, . 

cursing their lost time, and the dead 
man, 

And their own Earl, and their own souls, 
and her. 

They might as well have blest her: she 
was deaf 

To blessing or to cursihg save from one. 

So for long hours sat Enid by her lord, 
There in the naked hall, propping Ills 
head, 

And chafing his pale hands, and calling 
| to him. 

(Till at the lost he waken'd from his swoon, 
And found his own dear bride propping 
I his head, 

And chafing his faint bands, and calling 
to him; 

And felt the warm tears falling on his face; 
And said to his own heart, ' She weeps 
for me i’ • 

And yet lay still, and feign'd himself as 
dead. 

That he might prove her to the uttermost, 
And say to his own heart, ‘She weeps 
for me.’ 

But in the falling afternoon return’d 
[The huge Earl Doorm with plunder to 
| The halL 

Mis lusty spearmen follow'd him with 
noise ■ 

Each hailing down a heap of things that 

tug 

Against the pavement, cast hi* lunce aside. 


And doff’d Mi Mm i and that thuru 
flutters in, 

Half-bold, half-frighted, with dQtted eyut, 
A tribe of women, dress’d in many hues, 
And mingled with the spearmen t and 
Earl Doorm 

Struck with a knife's baft hard against 
the board, 

And call’d for flesh and wine to feed Mi 
spears. 

And men brought in whole hogs and 
quarten beeves, 

And all the hall was dim With Steam of 
flesh: 

And none spake word, but all sat dowh 
at once, 

And ate with tumult in the nalfed hall, 
Feeding like horses when you hear them 
feed} 

Till Enid shrank far back into henqjf, 

To shun the wild ways of the lawless tribe. 
But when Earl Doorm had eaten alt he, 
would, 

lie roll'd his eyes about the halt, and 
found 

A damsel drooping in a comer of It. 

Then he remember'd her, and how she 
wept ; 

And out of her there came a power upon 
him ; 

And rising on the sudden he said, 1 Eat 1 
I never yet beheld a thing so pale. • 
God's curse, it makes me mad to see you 
weep. 

Eat < Look yourself. Good luck had 
your good man, 

For were I dead who fa it would weep 
for me ? 

Sweet lady, never since I first drew breath 
Have I beheld a lily like yourself. 

And so there lived some colour in your 
cheek, 

There is not one among my gentlewomen 
Were fit to wear your dipper for a glove 
But liiten to me, and by me be tuled, 
And I will do the thing l have not done. 
For ye shall share my earldom with me, 
girl, 

And we will live like two Hid* in one 
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And I will fetch you forage from all 
fields. 

For I compel all creatures to my will’ 

He spoke: the brawny spearman let 
his cheek 

Bulge with the unswallow'd piece, and 
turning stared; 

While some, whose souls the old serpent 
' long had drawn 

Down, as the worm draws in the wither’d 
leaf 

And makes it earth, hiss’d each at other’s 
ear 

What shall not be recorded—women they, 

Women, or what had been those gracious 
things, 

But now desired the humbling of their 
best, 

Yea, would have help’d him to it: and 
r all at once 

They hated her, who took no thought of 
them, 

But answer'd in low voice, her meek head 
yet 

■ Drooping, ‘ 1 pray you of your courtesy, 

He being as he is, to let me be.' 

She spake so low he hardly heard her 
speak, 

But like a mighty patron, satisfied 

With what himself had done so graci¬ 
ously, 

Assumed that she had thank'd him, add¬ 
ing, ‘Yea, 

Eat and be glad, for I account you mine.’ 

She answer’d meekly, ' How should I 
be glad 

Henceforth in all the world at anything. 

Until my lord arise and look upon me?’ 

Here the huge Earl cried out upon her 
talk. 

As all but empty heart and weariness 

♦ And sickly nothing; suddenly seized on 
her, 

And bare her by main violence to the 
board. 

And thrust the dish before her, crying, 
•Eat.’ 


‘No, no,’ said Enid, vext, ‘I will a 
eat 

Till yonder man upon the bier arise, 
And eat with me.’ ' Drink, then,' I 
0 answer'd. ' Here I’ 

(And fill’d a horn with wine and held 
to her,) 

‘ Lo 1 I, myself, when flush’d with fig) 
or hot, 

God’s curse, with anger—often I myst 
Before I well have drunken, scarce 
eat: 

Drink therefore and the wine will chanj 
your will’ 

‘Nol so,’ she cried, ‘by Heaven,i 
will not drink 

Till my dear lord arise and bid me do i, 
And drink with me; and if he rise a: 
more, 

I will not look at wine until I die.’ 

At this he turn'd all red and paced hr 
hall, 

Now gnaw’d his under, now his uppe 
lip. 

And coming up close to her, said at last 
‘ Girl, for I see ye scorn my courtesies, 
Take warning: yonder man is surel 
dead ; 

And 1 compel all creatures to my will. 
Not eat nor drink ? And wherefore wai 
for one, 

Who put your beauty to this flout an 
scorn 

. By dressing it in rags ? Amazed am I, 
Beholding how ye butt against my wish, 
That I forbear you thus: cross me n 
more. 

At least put off to please me this poo 
gown, 

This silken rag, this beggar-woman’ 
weed: 

I love that beauty should go beautifully 
For see ye not my gentlewomen here. 
How gay, how suited to the house of on 
Who loves that beauty should go beauti 
felly? 

Rise therefore; robe yourself in this 
obey.’ 
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And alay you; fly, yonr charger it with¬ 
out. r ' • 


My palfrey lott.' ‘ Then, Enid, shall you 
. ride 

Behind me.' ‘Yea,’ said Enid, 'let u»go.’ 
And moving out they found the stately 
hone, 

Who now no more a vassal to the thief, 
But free to stretch his limbs in lawful fight, 
Neigh’d with all gladness as they came, 
and stoop’d 

With a low whinny toward the pair: and 
she 

Kiss’d the white star upon his noble front, 
Glad also; then Geraint upon the horse 
Mounted, and reach’d a hand, and on his 
foot 

She set her own and climb’d ; he turn'd 
his face 

And kiss'd her climbing, and she cast 
t her arms 

About him, and at once they rode away. 

And never yet, since high in Paradise 
O’er the four rivers the first roses blew. 
Came purer pleasure unto mortal kind 
Than lived thro’ her, who in that perilous 
, hour 

Put hand to hand beneath her husband’s 
heart, 

And felt him hers again: she did not 
weep, 

But o’er her meek eyes came a happy 
mist 

Like that which kept the heart of Fden 
* green 

Before the useful trouble of the rain : 

Yet not so misty were her meek blue 
eyes 

As not to see before them on the path, 
Right in the gateway of the bandit hold, 
A knight of Arthur’s court, who laid his 
lance 

In rest, and made os if to fall upon him. 
Then, fearing for his hurt and loss of 
blood, 

She, with her mind all full of what had 
chanced* 

Shriek’d to the stranjpr ' Slay not a dead 
maul’ 


'The voice of Enid,’ said the. knlgh 
but she. 

Beholding it was Edyra son of Nudi, 
Was moved so much {he more, a 
0 shriek’d again, 

* O cousin, slay not him who gave * 
life.’ 

And Edym moving frankly forward spaki 
‘ My lord Geraint, I greet you with ■ 
love; 

I ( took you for a bandit knight of Doom 
And fear not, Enid, I should fall up 
him, 

Who love you, Prince, with somethin 
of the love • 

Wherewith we love the Heaven tha 
chastens us. 

For once, when I was up so high in prid 
That I was halfway down the slope n 
Hell, 

By overthrowing me you threw me higho 
Now, made a knight of Arthur’s TaU 
Round, 

And since I knew this Earl, when I mj 
self 

Was half a bandit in my lawless hour, 

I come the mouthpiece of our King t 
Doorm 

(The King is close behind me) biddinj 
him 

Disband himself, and scatter all his powVh 
Submit, and hear the judgment of tb 
King.’ 

‘lie hears the judgment of the Kin| 
a of kings,’ 

Cried the wan Prince; ‘and lo, th 
powers of Doorm 

Are scatter'd,’ and he pointed to the field 
Where, huddled here and there on mourn 
and knoll, 

Were men and women staring and aghast 
While some yet fled; and then he plainlie 
told 

How the huge Earl lay slain within hi 
hall. 

But when the knight besought him 
‘ Follow me, 

Prince, to the camp, and in fho King) 
own car 
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tadored 

ace donees here alone;’ that other 
flush’d, • 

[ "hung his head, and halted in reply,* 
ring the mild face of the blameless 
Kingt 

| after madness acted question ask’d: 

Edyiu crying, * If ye will not go 
Arthur, then w'dl Arthur come to you, 
iough,‘he said, ‘X follow,’ and they 
went. 

; Enid in their going had two fears, 
e from the bandit scatter’d in the field, 
d one from Edyrn. Every nop and 
then, 

ten Edym rein’d his charger at her side, 
e shrank a little. In a hollow land, 
urn which old fires have broken, men 
may fear 

esh fire and ruin. He, perceiving, said: 

• Fair and dear cousin, you that most 
had cause 

> fear me, fear no longer, I am changed, 
mrself were first the blameless cause to 
make 

y nature’s prideful sparkle in the blood 
leak into furious flame ; being repulsed 
f Yniol and yourself, I schemed and 
wrought 

ntil I overturn’d him j then set up 
Vith one main purpose ever at my heart) 
ly haughty jousts, and took a paramour ; 
id her mock-honour as the fairest fair, 
nd, toppling over all antagonism, 
lo wax’d in pride, that I believed myself 
Inconqudrable, for I was wellnigh mad : 
ind, but for my main purpose in these 
jousts, 

should have slain your father, seized 
yourself. 

ved in hope that sometime you would 
comie 

thesl my lists with him whom best 
you loved; 

d there, poor cousin, with your meek 
, blue eyes, 

[he truest eyes that ever answer’d Heaven, 
Behold me o ve rturn end trample oo him. 




Then, had you cried, or knelt, o» pray'd , 
• tome, 

I should not lees have kill’d him. And 
you came,— 

But once you came,—end with your own 
true eyes 

Beheld the man you loved (I speak as one 
Speaks of a service done him) overthrow 
My proud self, and my purpose three 
years old, 

And aet his foot upon me, and give me 
life. • 

There was I broken down j there was I • 
saved : 

Tho’ thence I rode all-shamed, hating 
the life 

lie gave me, meaning to,be rid of.it. 

And all the penance the Queen laid upon 
me 

Was but to rest awhile within her eqprtf 
Where first as sullen as a beast new-caged, 
And waiting to he treated like a wolf, 
Because I knew my deeds were known, 

I found, 

Instead of scornful pity or pure scom, 
Such fine reserve and noble reticence, 
Manners so kind, yet stalely, such a grace 
Of tenderest courtesy, that I began • 

To glance behind me at my former life, 
And find that it had been the wolfs in¬ 
deed : 

And oft I talk’d with Dubric, the high 
saint, 

Who, with mild heat of holy orptory, 
Sulxleed me some*hat to that gentlenesf, 
Which, when it weds with manhood, 
makes a man. 

And you were often there about the Queen, 
But saw me not, or mark'd not If you aaw I 
Nor did I care or dare to speak with you, 
But kept myself aloof till I was changed | 
And fear not, cousin) I am changed 
indeed.' 

lie spoke, and Enid easily believed, 
Like simple noble natures, credukyis 
Of what they long for, good in friend or 
foe* 

There mart in thoeewho most haw done 
ilL 
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And when they reach’d,, the camp the 
King himself 

Advanced to greet them, and biholding 
her 

Tho’ pale, yet happy, ask’d her not a 
word, 

But went apart with Edyrn, whom he held 

In converse for a little, and return’d, 

And, gravely smiling, lifted her from 
horse, 

And kiss’d her with all pureness, brother- 
like, t 

And show’d an empty tent allotted her, 

And glancing for a minute, till he saw her 

Pass into it, turn’d to the Prince, and 
said: 

‘ Prince, when of late yc pray’d me for 
my leave 

To.move to your own land, and there 
defend 

Your marches, I was prick’d with some 
reproof. 

As one that let foul wrong stagnate and 
be, 

By having look’d too much thro’ alien 
eyes. 

And wrought too long with delegated 
hands, 

Not used mine own: but now behold me 
come 

To cleanse this common sewer of all my 
realm, 

With Edyrn and with others: have yc 
look’d 

At Edyrn? have yc seen how nobly 
changed ? 

This work of his is great and wonderful. 

His very face with change of heart is 
changed. 

The world will not believe a man repents: 

And this wise world of ours is mainly 
right. 

Full seldom doth a man repent, or use 

Both grace and will to pick the vicious 
, quitch 

Of blood and custom wholly out of him, 

And make all clean, and plant himself 
afresh. 

Edyrn has done it, weeding all hiy heart 


_ C _ d 

As I will weed this land before I j 
I, therefore, mode him of our Tdi 
Round, , 

Not rashly, but have Moved him era 
way 

One of our noblest, our most valorous, 
Sanest arid most obedient: and inded 
This work of Edyrn wrought upon hinai 
After a life of violence, seems to me 
A thousand-fold more great and wondri 
Than if some knight of mine, risking) 
life, 

My subject with my subjects under hi 
Should make an onslaught single oi 
realm V 

Of robbers, tho’ he slew them one byl 
And were himself nigh wounded to ! 
death. ’ 

So spake the King; ldw bow'd l 
Prince, and felt 

His work was neither great nor wonderf 
And past to Enid’s tent; and thither ca; 
The King's own leech to look into! 
hurt; 

And Enid tended on him there; and thi 
Her constant motion round him, and t 
breath 

Of her sweet tendance hovering over hii 
Fill’d all the genial courses of his blou 
With deeper and with ever deeper Ion 
As the south-west that blowing Bala la 
Fills all the sacred Dee. So past the da; 

But while Geraint lay healing of I 
hurt, 

The blameless King went forth and c 
his eyes 

On each of all whom Uther left in char 
Long since, to guard the justice of t 
King: • 

1 le look'd and found them wanting; a 
as now 

Men weed the white horse on the Bet 
shire hills 

To keep him bright and clean as herel 
fore, 

He rooted out the slothfol officer 
Or' guilty, which for bribe had wink’d 
wrong, 
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d to the* <*4* *t«p ***«*» jmcp 
th hearts «uad bauds, * nd,ent a *0“* 

3n the wastes, sod moving everywhere 

■arid the da* places and let In the lavi^ 

d broke the bandit holds and cleansed 
the land. * 

rben, when Geraint was whole again, 
they past 

ith Arthur to Caerleon upon Usk. . 
|re the great Queen once more em- 
| braced ha friend, 

I clothed her in apparel like the day. 
ft tho' Gaunt could never take again 
[t comfort from their convent? which 
f he took 

fore the Queen’s fair name was breathed 
upon, 

i rested well content that all was well, 
enceaAer tarrying fora space theyrode, 
id fifty knights rode with them to the 
shores 

Severn, and they past, to their own 
land. 

nd there he kept the justice of the King 
i vigorously yet mildly, that all hearts 
pplauded, and the spiteful whisper died: 
nd being ever foremost in the chase, 
nd victor at the tilt and tournament, 
bey call’d him the great Prince and man 
of men. 

at Enid, whom her ladies loved to call 
oid the Fair, a grateful people named 
nid the Good ; and in their halls arose 
he cry of children, Enids and Geraints 
ftimestobe ; nor did he doubt her more, 
at rested in her fealty, till he crown’d 
happy life with a fair death, and fell 
gainst the heathen of the Northern Sea 
l battle, fighting for the blameless King. 

b *1ALIN AND BALAN. 

the King, who held and lost with 
«t 

rst war, and had his realm restored 
■t render'd tributary, fail’d of late 
• send hia trimua; wherefore Arthur 
caird 
T 


His treasurer, one of winy yams, and 
spake, , 

* Go thou with him and him and bring it 


tout, 

Lett we should set one truer on hie throne^ 
Man’s word is God in man.' J 


Hi* Baron mid 
•We go but harken i there be two strange 
knights 

Who sit near Camelot at a fountain ride, 
A mile beneath the forest, challenging 
And overthrowing every knight who 
comes. 

Wilt thou I undertake them as we pais. 
And send them to thee? 1 

Arthur laugh’d upon Mm. 
•Old friend, too old to ba to young, 
depart, . 

Delay not thou for ought, but let them 
sit, 

Until they find u lustier than themselves. ’ 

So these departed. Eeriy, one fair 
dawn. 

The light-wing'd spirit of nis youth 
return’d 

On Arthur’s heart; he arm’d himself and 
went, 

So coming to the fountain-ride b^teld 
Bolin and Bulan sitting statuelike, • 
Brethren, to right and left the spring, that 
* down. 

From underneath a plume of ludy-ftrn, 
Sang, and thousand danced at the bottom 
of it. 

And on the right of Balin Balin’* bone 
Was fast beside an alder, on the left 
Of Balan Balan’s near a poplarttee. 

• Fair Sirs,’ said Arthur, ■ wherefore sit 
ye hae?’ 

Balin and Balan answer’d 4 Tot the sake 
Of glory i we be mightier men than all 
In Arthur's .court} that also have we 
proved; 

For whatsoever knight against u* came 
Or I or be have, easily overthrown.’ 

•I too,’ said Arthur, ’am of Arthur** 
halt.. 

as 



& 


jousts ;,but°sec, orpiwen 

e likewise ye can oyerthw#? 
lightly smote , the -brethren 

so return'd, and no man knew. 


wwir-S 



*sr B 

® theelie. v-t-V, , {<■,. 

Rise, myjaue knight, .ifti child^ 

Wiser far falling ! walk with ot 
move . ,,v ; . 

To music with thine Qrder and the 
Thy chair, a grief to* all the Ire 
stands 


Then Balia rose, and Balan, and beside jatm ■ v. 

t - the carolling water set themselves again. To music with thine Qrder and the 
‘ And spake’ no word until the shadow Thy chair, a grief to* all the Ire 
turn’d; o *, stands 

When from the fringe of coppice round Vacant, but thou retake it, mine i| 
them burst ’ . -v 

A spangled pursuivant, and crying ‘ Sirs, Thereafter, when Sir Balin entert 
Rise, follow 1 ye be sent for by the The £ost one Found was greeted 
King,’ ! Heaven, 


They follow’d; whom when Arthur seeing With joy that blazed itself in woo 


ask’d 

• Tell me your names; why sat ye by the 
well ? ’ 

Balin the stillness of a minute broke 
Saying ‘ An unmelodious name to thee, 
Balin, “the Savage”—that addition 
thine— 

My brother and my better, this man here, 
Balan. 1 smote upon the naked skull 
A thrall of thine in open hall, my hand 
Was gauntleted, half slew him; for I 
heard 

He had spoken evil of me; thy just wrath 
S.-nt me a three-years’ exile from thine 
eyes. J 

/ hare not lived my life delightsomely: 
For I that did that violence to thy >hrall, 
llad often wrought some fury on myself, / i 
Saving for Balan; those three kingless 1 
years 

Have past—were wormwood-bitter to me. 
King, 

Mcthought that if we sat beside the well, S 
And hurl'd to ground what knight soever C 
spurr'd } 

Against us, thou Woi^d’st take me gladlier 1 
back, 

And make, as ten-times worthier to be I 
thine 

Than twenty Balms, Balan knight. I 1 
have said. / 

Not so—not alL ▲ man of .thine to-day 


wealth 

Of leaf, and gayest garlandage of lie 

Along the walls and down the b 
they sat. 

And cup clash’d cup; they dranl 
some one sang, 

Sweet-voiced, a song of welcome, s 
upon 

Their common shout in chorus, n 
ing, made 

Those banners of twelve battles ove 

Stir, as they stirr’d of old, when Ar 
host 

Proclaim’d him Victor, and the da 


I Then Balan added to their Order I 
A wealthier life than heretofore with ll 
And Balin, till their embassage retun 

‘Sir King' they brought report • 
hardly found. 

So bush’d about it is with gloom, the) 
Of him to whom ye sent us, Pellam, oi 
A Christless foe of thine as ever dash’ 
Horse against horse; but seeing that 
realm 

Hath prosper'd in the name of Christ, 
King 

Took, as in rival heat, to holy, things 
And finds himself des&nded' from 
Saint 



Midi U* 


jama or damsel enter it his gates 
t he should be polluted. Tint gray 
* King 

(■M ns s (brine wherein were wonders 


h arks with priceless bones of martyr* 
dam, | 

sms of the crown and shiven of the 
cross, 

1 therewithal (for thus he told us) 
brought 

holy Joseph hither, that same spear 
lerewith the Roman pierced the side 
of Christ. 

much amazed us; after, when we 
sought 

s tribute, answer’d “ I have quite fore* 
I gone 

111 matters of this world : Garlon, mine 
F heir, 

If himdemand it," which this Garlon gave 
with much ado, railing at thine and thee. 

( 'But when we left, in those deep woods 
■ we found 

i knight of thine spear-stricken from 
behind, I 

eod, whom we buried; more than onq I 
of us ' I 

ded out on Garion, but a woodman 
there 

tported of some demon in the woods 
os once a man, who driven by evil 
tongues 

om all his fellows, lived alone, and came 
) leam block magic, and to hate his 
•kind 

sth such a hate, that when he died, his 
soul 

same a Fiend, which, as the man in life 
as womyled by blind tongues be saw 
not whence. 


Then Arthur 


; me, see •*? 

He do not fall behind mot 

And villainously 1 who will 

This demon of the woods?’ Slid 
•I’l 

So claim'd the quest and rode away, bit; 
first, 

Embracing Bolin, 'Good my brother, 
hear I 

Let not thy moods prevail, when I am 
gone 

Who used to lay them 1 hold themgrutsr 
fiends. 

Who leap at thee to tear thee; shake 
them aside. 

Dreams ruling when wit sleeps I yea, but 
to dream 

That any of these would wrong thee, 
wrongs thyself. 

Witness their flowery welcome. Bound 
are they 

To speak no evil. Truly save for fears, 

My fears for thee, so rich a fellowship 

Would make me wholly blest: thou She 
of them. 

Be one indeed: consider them, and all 
/ Their bearing in their common bond of 
love, 

No more of hatred than in Heaven itself, 
No more of jealousy than in Paradise.’ 

So Balan warn'd, and went; Balin 
remain’d: 

Who—for but three brief moons had 
glanced away 

From being knighted till he smote the 
thrall, 

And faded from the presence into yean 
Of exile—now would strictlier set himself 
To leam what Arthur meant by courtesy. 
Manhood, and knighthood; wherefore 
hover’d round 
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Lancelot, bat when he m^k’d hi* high 
sweet smile , 

' In passing# and a transitory word 
Make knight or churl or child or damsel 
> seem 

From being smiled at happier in -them¬ 
selves— 

Sigh’d, as a boy lame-born beneath a 
height, 

That glooms his valley, sighs to see the 
* peak 

Sun-flush’d, or touch it night the 
northern star; 

For rate from out his village lately 
climb’d 

And brought report of azure lands and 
fair, 

Far seen.to left and right; and he him¬ 
self 

Hath hardly scaled with help a hundred 
feet 

Up from the base : so Balin marvelling 
oft 

How far beyond him Lancelot seem’d to 
move, 

Groan’d, and at times would mutter, 

; ‘ These be gifts, 

Bom with the blood, not lenmable, divine, 
Beyond my reach. Well had I foughten 
—well— 

In those fierce wars, struck hard—and 
** had I crown’d 

With my slain self the heaps of whom I 
slew— 

So—better 1—But this worship of the 
Queen, 

That honour too wherein she holds him 
—this, 

This was the sunshine that hath given the 
man 

A growth, a name that branches o’er the 
test, 

And strength against all odds, and what 
the King 

So prizes—overprizes—gentleness. 

Her likewise would I worship an I might. 
I never can be close with her, as he 
That brought her hither. Shall I pray 
* the King 

To let me bear some token of his Queen 


Whereon to gaze, remembering her-t. 
forget * 

My heats and violences? live afresh? 
What, if the Queen disdain’d to grant it! 
® nay 

Being so stately-gentle, would she make 
My darkness blackness? and with hov 
sweet grace 

She greeted my return I Bold will ; 
be— 

Some goodly cognizance of Guinevere, 
In lieu of this rough beast upon m 
shield, 

Langued gules, and tooth’d with grinnin 
javagery.’ 

And Arthur, when Sir Balin sougl 
him, said 

‘ W'hat wilt thou bear ?’ Balin was bolt 
and ask’d 

To bear her own crown-royal upon shiek 
Whereat she smiled and turn’d her to tl 
King, 

Who answer’d ‘ Thou shaft put the crov 
to use. 

The crown is but the shadow of the Kin 
And this a shadow’s shadow, let hi 
have it, 

So this wilt help him of his violences! 
‘No shadow’ said Sir Balin ‘O r 
Queen, 

But light to me ! no shadow, O my Kti 
But golden earnest of a gentler life ! ’ 

So Balin bare the crown, and all t 
knights 

Approved him, and the Queen, and 
the world 

Made music, and he felt his being mo 
In music with his Order, and the Kin 

* The nightingale, full-toned in mid 
May, 

Hath ever and anon a note so thta 
It seems another voice in other grove: 
Thus, after some quick burst of sudi 
wrath. 

The music in Mm seem’d to change,: 

grow o 

Faint and far-oft 


balin And sazan. 



And once hi saw the thnll 
Kit half had gauntleted to death, 

That earner of hit banishment and shame. 
Smile at him,' as he deem’d, presump¬ 
tuously: * 

Ilia aim half rote to strike again, but 
, fell: 

[The memory'of that cognizance on shield 

Weighted it down, but in himself he 
I moan’d: 


As if he taw not, glanced arid*, and'' 
pace# t . 

The long white walk of lilies toward the 
bower. 

Follow’d the Queen) Sir Balin heard her 
‘Prince, 

Art thou so little loyal to thy Queen, 

As pass without good morrow to thy 
Queen?’ 

To whom Sir Lancelot with his eyes on 


‘Too high this mount of Camelot for 
me: 

These high-set courtesies are not for me. 
Shall X not rather prove the worse for 
! these? * 

Fierier and stormier from restraining, 
break 

Into some madness ev’n before the 


earth, 

‘ Fain would l stil^ be loyal to the Queen.’ 

1 Yea so ’ she said ‘ but so to pass me 
. hy— 

So loyal scarce is loyal to thyself, 

Whom all men rate the king of courtesy.. 
Let be: ye stand, fair lord, as in a 
dream. 1 

* 


Queen?’ 

Thus, as a hearth lit in a mountain 
home, 

And glancing on the window, when the 
gloom 

Of twilight deepens round it, seems a 
flame 

That rages in the woodland far below, 

So when his moods were darken’d, court 
and King 

And all the kindly warmth of Arthur’s 
hall 

Shadow’d an angry distance: yet he 
strove 

To leam the graces of their Table, fought 

Hard with himself, and seem’d at length 
in peace. 


Then Lancelot with his hand ynong 
the flowers 

‘Yea—for a dream. Last night me- 
thought I saw' 

That maiden Saint who stands with lily 
in hand 

In yonder shrine. All round her prest 
the dark. 

And all the light upon her silver face 

Flow’d from the spiritual lily that‘she 
held. 

Lo 1 these her emblems drew mine eyes 
—away: » 

For see, bow perfect-pure 1 As light a 
flush 

As hardly tints the.blossom of the quince 

Would mar their charm of stainless 
maidenhodd.’ 


Then chanced, one morning, that Sir 
Balin sat 

Gose-bower’d in that garden nigh the 
hall. 

1 walk of roses ran from door to door; 
I walk of lilies crost it to the bower : 
Knd down that range of roses the great 
? Queen 

Came with slow steps, the morning on 
her Ace | 

And ail in shadow from the counter door 
Sir Lancelot as to meet her, then at once, 


‘ Sweeter to me ’ she said ' this garden 
rose 

Deep-hued and many-folded I sweeter 
still 

The wild-wood hyacinth and the bloom 
of May. 

Prince, we have ridd’n before among the 
flowers 

In those fair days—not all as cool a* 
these, , 

Tho’ season-earlier. Art thou sad? os 
rick? 
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Our noble King will send thee his own 
leech— 0 

Sick ? ot for any matter anger’d at me ? ’ 

Then Lancelot lifted his large eyes; 
they dwelt 

Deep-tranced on hers, and could not fall: 
her hue 

Changed at his gaze : so turning side by 
side 

They past, and Balin started from his 
bower. , 

•Queen? subject? but I see not what 
Lsee. 

Damsel and lover? hear not what I 
hear. 

My father hath begotten me in his wrath. 

t suffer frt>m the things before me, know, 

Leam nothing; am not worthy to be 
° knight; 

A churl, a clown ! ’ and in him gloom on 
gloom 

Deepen’d: he sharply caught his lance 
and shield, 

Nor stay’d to crave permission of the 
King, 

! But, mad for strange adventure, dash’d 
• away. 

He took the selfsame track as Balan, 
saw 

The fountain where they sat together, 
sigh'd 

• Was I not better there with him ? ’. and 

rode 

The skyless woods, but under open blue 

Came on the hoarhead woodman at a 
bough 

Wearily hewing. * Churl, thine axe! ’ 
he cried, 

Descended, and disjointed it at a blow ; 

To whom the woodman utter’d wonder- 
ingly 

•Lord, thou couldst lay the Devil of 
these woods 

If arm of flesh could lay him.’ Balin 
cried 

• Him, or the viler devil who plays his 

part, 


To lay that devil would lay the Devil 
me.’ 

•Nay’ said the churl, 'our devil i 
truth, 

I tow the flash of him but yestereven. 

And some do say that our Sir Garlon too 

Hath leam’d black magic, and to ride 
unseen. 

lawk to the cave.’ But Balin answer'd 
him 

• Old fabler, these be fancies of the churl, 

Look to thy woodcraft,’ and so leaving 
him, 

Now with slack rein and careless of him 
self, 

Now with dug spur and raving at him 
self, 

Now with droopt brow down the long 
glades he rode; 

So mark’d not on his right a cavem-chasn 

Yawn over darkness, where, nor fai 
within, 

The whole day died, but, dying, gleam'd 
on rocks 

Roof-pendent, sharp; and others from 
the floor, 

Tusklike, arising, made that mouth ol 
night 

Whereout the Demon issued up from 
Hell. 

He mark’d not this, but blind and deal 
to all 

Save that chain’d rage, which ever yelpt 
within, 

Past eastward from the falling sun. At 
once 

He felt the hollow-beaten mosses thud 

And tremble, and then the shadow of a 
spear, 

Shot from behind him, ran along the 
ground. 

Sideways he started- from the path, and 
saw, 

With pointed lance as if to pierce, a 
shape, v 

A light of armour by him flash, and 
pass 

And vanish in the woods; and follow’d 
this, i . 

But all so Mind in rage that unawares 


i bunt his luce against a forest bough, 
shotted himself, and rose again, and 
fled 

ir, till the castle pf a King, the hall 
■ Pellam, lichen-bearded, grayly draped 
ith streaming grass, appear’d, low-built 
but strong; , 

te ruinous donjon as a knoll of moss, 
le battlement overtopt with ivytods, 
home of bate, in every tower an owl. 

Then spake the men of Pellam crying 
•Lord, 

Tiy wear ye this crown-royal upon 
shield ? ’ 

lid Balin ' For the fairest and tHfe best 
f ladies living gave me this to bear.’ 

} stall’d his hprse, and strode across the 
court, 

ut found the greetings both of knight 
and King 

aint in the loiv*<jark hall of banquet: 
leaves 

aid their green faces flat against the 
panes, 

prays grated, and the canker’d boughs 
. without 

I’hined in the wood ; for all was hush’d 
within, 

ill when at feast Sir Garlon likewise 
ask’d 

Why wear ye that crown-royal f ’ Balin 
said 

The Queen we worship, Lancelot, I, 
and all, 

.3 fairest, best and purest, granted me 
'o bear ill’ Such a sound (for Arthur’s* 
knights 

fere hated strangers in the hall) as 
makes 

"he white swan-mother, sitting, when she 
hears 

k strange knee rustle thro’ her secret 
l reeds, 

lade Carton, hissing; then he sourly 
I smiled. 

Fairest I grant her : I have seen ; but 
best, 

lest, puresf? thou from Arthur’s ball, 
and yet 


So simple I hast thou eyes; or if, are these 
So far besottetf that they fail to see 
This fair wife - worship cloaks a secret 
shame? 

Truly, ye men of Arthur be but babes.’ 

A goblet on the board by. Balin, boss’d 
With holy Joseph’s legend, on his right 
Stood, all of massiest bronze: one side 
had sea 

And ship and sail and angels blowing on 
it: , • 

And one was rough with wattling, and 
the walls 

Of that low church he built at (Jlaston- 
bury. 

This Balin graspt, but while in act to 
hurl, 

Thro’ memory of that token'on the 
shield 

Relax’d his hold : • I will be genth? 1 he 
thought 

* And passing gentle ’ caught his hand 
away 

Then fiercely to Sir Garlon ‘Eyes have J 
That saw to-day the shadow of a spear. 
Shot from behind me, run along, the 
ground; 

Eyes too that long have watch'd how 
Lancelot draws 

From homage to the best and purest, 
might, * 

Name, manhood, and a grace, but scantly 
thine, 

Who, sitting in thine own hall, canst 
endure 

To mouth so huge a foulness—to thy 
guest, 

Me, me of Arthur’s Table. Felon talk 1 
Let be 1 no more 1 ’ 

But not the less by night 
The scorn of Garlon, poisoning all his 
rest, 

Stung him in dreams. At length, and 
dim thro' leaves 

Blinkt the white morn, sprays grated, 
and old boughs 

Whined in the wood. He rose, de¬ 
scended, met 
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Might echo, jib the ooontar path, 


Thtseornsr in the cut Is court, and tain, 
t For hate and loathing, w&uld hare part 
him by | 

But when Sir Garlon otter’d mocking, 
wiu; 

•What, wear ye still that same crown- 
scandalous ? ’ 

His countenance blacken’d, and his 
forehead veins 

Bloated, and branch’d; and tearing out 
of sheath 

foe brand, Sir Balin with a fiery ‘ Ha i 
So thou be shadow, herd I make thee 
ghost,’ 

Hard upon helm smote him, and the 
blade flew 

Splintering in six, and dinkt upon the 
stones. 

Then Garlon, reeling slowly backward, 
fell, 

And Balin by the banneret of his helm 
Dragg’d him, and struck, but from the 
castle a cry 

Sounded across the court, and—men-at- 

arms, 

A score with pointed lances, making at 
him— 

* He dash’d the pummel at the foremost 
face! 

Beneath a low door dipt, and made his 
feet 

Wmgs thro’ a glimmering gallery, till he 
mark’d . 

The portal of King Pellam’s chapel wide 
And inward to the wall; he stept behind; 
Thence in a moment heard them pass 
like wolves 

Howling; but while he stared about the 
shrine, 

In which he scarce could spy the Christ 
for Saints, 

Beheld before a gdlden altar lie 
The longest lance his eyes had ever seen. 
Point-painted red j and seizing thereupon 
Push’d thro’ an open casement down, 
lean’d on it, 

Leapt in a semicircle, and lit on earth I 
Then hand at ear, and harkening from 
what ride 

The blindfold rummage buried in the walls 


His charger, mounted on hkn and away 
An arrow whizz’d tq tbs right, one u 

* the left, 1 

One overhead; and Pellam’s feeble cry 
‘ Stay, stay him 1 he defileth heaven!; 
things ’* 

With earthly uses’—made him quickly 
dive * 

Beneath the boughs, and race thro’ many 
a mile 

Of dense and open, till his goodly horse, 
Arising wearily at a fallen oak, 

Stumbled headlong, and cart him face to 
•ground. 

Half-wroth he had not ended, but all 
glad, 

KnightlDce, to find his charger yet nit. 
lamed, 

Sir Balin drew the shield from offhis neck, 
Stared at the priceless cognizance, am 
thought ' 

• I have shamed thee so that now tho\ 

shairiest me, 

Thee will I bear no more,’ high, on . 
branch 

Hung it, and turn’d aside into the woods, 
And there in gloom cast himself sil 
along, 

Moaning ‘ My violences, my violences I’ 

But now the wholesome music of the 
wood 

Was dumb’d by one from out the hail ol 
, Mark, 

A damsel-errant, warbling, as she rode 
The woodland alleys, Vivien, with her 
Squire. 

‘The fire of Heaven haskill’d the barren 
cold, ’ 

And kindled all the plain and ail (hi 
wold. 1 

The new leaf ever pushes off thWold. 
The fire of Heaven is not the flame o 
HelL 

•Old priest, who mumble i worship ii 
your quire— 


jl *ook and BOD, ye acorn the world's 
desire, 

* in tout ftoaty edb ye fed the fin 1 
iefir, of He»veo is not tht flame of 
HelL * 

The fire of Heaven is on the dusty, 
ways. 

he wayside blossoms open to the blase, 
be whole wood-world is one full peal 
of praise. 

he file of Heaven is not the flame of 
HelL 

1 The fire of Heaven is lord of fill things 
good, 

jjd starve not, thou this fire within thy 
blood,. . * 

lut follow Vivien thro' the fiery flood 1 
he fire of Heaven is not the flame of 
Hell I’ 

Then turning to her Squire ‘This fire 
of Heaven, 

[hisold sun-worship, boy, will rise again, 
tnd beat the cross to earth, and break 
the King 

Ind all his Table.' 


Then they reach’d a glade, 

Where under one long lafte of cloudless 
air 

Before another wood, the royal crown 

Sparkled, and swaying upon a restless elm 

Drew the vague glance of Vivien, and her 
Squire; 

Amazed were these; ‘Lo there’ she 
cried—‘ a crown— 

Borne by. some high lord-prince of 
Arthur’s hall, 

And there a horse 1 the rider ? where is 


kee, yonder lies one dead within the 
1 wood. 

■ot dead; he stirs 1—but sleeping. I 
i . will speak. 

Had, royal knight, we break on thy sweet 
rest, 

Hot, doubtless, all unesrn’d by noble 
deed*, 


■, . d • • ft >%;- 

But bouoden art thou, if fim Attk#i 
hall, • 

To help the W|ak. Behold, J fly ton 
shame, 

A lustful King, who sought to win' my 
love 

Thro' evil ways: the knight, with ,whom 
I rode, 

Hath suffer'd misadventure, and my 
squire 

Hath in him small defence; but thou, 
Sir Prince, 

Wilt surely guide me to the warrior King, 

Arthur the blameless, pure as any maid, 

To get me shelter for my maidenhood. 

1 charge thee by that crown upon thj 
shield, 

And by the great Queen’s name, arist 
and hence.’ 

And Balin rose, ‘Thither no more 
nor Prince 

Nor knight am I, but bne that hall 
defamed 

The cognizance she gave me i here 
dwell 

Savage among the savage woods, her^ 
die— 

Die: let the wolves’ 
sepulchre 

Their brother beast, whose anger was his 
lord. ’ • 

O me, that such a name as Guinevere's, 

Which our high Lancelot hath so lifted 

• up, 

And been thereby uplifted, should thro' 
me, . 

My violence, and my villainy, come to 
shame.’ - 

Thereat she suddenly laugh’d and 
shrill, anon 

Sigh'd all as suddenly. Said Balin to her 

1 Is this thy courtesy—to mode me, ha ? 

Hence, for 1 will not with thee.’’ Again 
she sigh’d 

< Pardon, sweet lord I we m a l d en a often 
laugh * s 

When sick at’heart, when rather We 
should weep. 
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1 knew thee wrong’d. I brake upon thy 
rest, * 

And now full loth am 1 to break thy 
' dream, 

But' thou art man, and canst abide a truth, 
Tho’ bitter. Hither, boy—and mark 
me well. 

Dost thou remember at Caerleon once— 
A year ago—nay, then X love thee not— 
Ay, thou rememberest well—one summer 
dawn— 

By the great tower—Caerleon upon 
Usk— 

Nay, truly we were hidden: this fair 
lord, 

The flower of all their vestal knighthood, 
knelt 

In amorous homage—knelt—what else? 
—O ay 

Knelt, and drew down from out his 
night-black hair 

And mumbled that white hand whose 
ring’d caress 

Had wander’d from her own King’s 
golden head, 

And lost itself in darkness, till she 
cried— 

I thought tjte great tower would crash 
down on both— 

“ Rise, my sweet King, and kiss me on 
the lips, 

Tkou art my King.” This lad, whose 
lightest word 

Is mere white truth in simple nakedness, 
Saw them embrace : he reddens, cannot 
speak, 

So bashful, he 1 but all the maiden Saints, 
The deathless mother-maidenhood of 
* Heaven, 

Cry out upon her. Up then, ride with 
me I 

Talk not of shame 1 thou canst not, an 
thou would’st, 

Do these more shame than these have 
done themselves.’ 

She lied with ease; but horror-stricken 

. he, 

Remembering that dark bower at Camelot, 
Breathed in a dismal whisper ‘ It is truth.’ 


Sunnily she smiled ' And even in th: 
lone wood, 

Sweet lord, ye do right well to whisp, 

this. 1 

Fools prate, and perish traitors. Wooc 
have tongues, 

As walls have ears: but thou shalt ( 
with me, 

And we will speak at first exceedii 
low. 

Meet is it the good King be not deceive 

See now, I set thee high on vantagt 
ground, 

From whence to watch the time, and 
eagle-like 

Stoop 'it thy will on Lancelot antrtkc 
Queen.’ 

She ceased; his evil spirit upon him 
leapt, 

He ground his teeth together, sprang 
with a yell, 

Tore from the branch, and cast on earth 
the shield, 

Drove his mail’d heel athwart the roya 
crown, 

Stampt all into defacement, hurl’d it froi 
him 

Among the forest weeds, and cursed th 
tale, 

The told-of, and the teller. 

That weird yel 

Unearthlier than all shriek of bird i 
beast, 

Thrill’d thro’ the woods; and Bala 
lurking there 

(His quest was unaccomplish’d) heai 
and thought 

* The scream of that Wood-devil I can 
to quell 1 ’ 

Then nearing 1 Lo 1 he hath slain son 
brother-knight, 

And tramples on the goodly shield 
show * 

' His loathing of our Order and the Quee 

My quest, meseems, is here. Or dp 
or man 

Guard thou thine head.’ Sir Ralin spa: 
not word, 
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: Bunch’d a sudden buckler from the 
Squire, 

d vaulted on his horse, and so they 
crash’d 

onset, and King Pellam’s holy spear, 
puted to be red with sinless blood, 
dden’d at once with sinful, for the 
•point 

ross the maiden shield of Balan prick’d 
e hauberk to the flesh; and Balia's 
> horse 

E i wearied to the death, and, when 
they clash’d, 

ting back upon Balin, crush’d the man 
ard, and either fell, - and swpon’d 
j away. 

Then to her Squire mutter’d the 
damsel 1 Fools 1 

lis fellow hath wrought some foulness 
with his Queen: 

se never had he borne her crown, nor 
raved 

id thus foam’d over at a rival name : 

U thou, Sir Chick, that scarce hast 
broken shell, 

tt yet half-yolk, not even come to 
I down— 

ho never sawest Caerleon upon Usk— 
id yet hast often pleaded for my love— 
e what T see, be thou where I have 
been, 

■ else Sir Chick—dismount and loose 
their casques 

ain would know what manner of men 
they be.’ 

id when the Squire had loosed them, 

‘ Goodly 1—look 1 

ley might have cropt the myriad flower 
of May, 

id butt each other here, like brainless 
* bulls, 

d for one heifer 1 ’ 

gt * Then the gentle Squire 
Pnold them happy, so they died for 
I love: 

Id, Vivien, tho’ ye beat me like your 
I dog,• 

too could die, as now I live, for thee.’ 


‘live on, S|f Boy,’ she cried. *1 
better pnse 

The living dog than the dead lioh: away I 
I cannot brook to gaze upon the dead.’ 
Then leapt her palfrey o’er the fallen oak, 
And bounding forward ’ Leave them to 
the wolves.’ 

But when their foreheads felt the cool¬ 
ing air, 

Balin first woke, and seeing that true face, 
Familiar up from cradle-time, so wan, 
Crawl’d slowly with low moans to where 
he lay, 

And on his dying brother cast himself 
Dying; and he lifted faint eyes; he felt 
One near him; all at once they found the 
world, 

Staring wild-wide; then with a childlike 
wail, . 

And drawing down the dim disastrous 
brow 

That o’er him hung, he kiss’d it, moan’d 
and spake; 

' O Balin, Balin, I that fain had died 
To save thy life, have brought thee to thy 
death. 

Why had ye not the shield I knew? and 
why 

Trampled ye thus on that which bare the 
Crown ? ’ 

Then Balin told him brokenly, and in 
• gasps, 

jAU that had chanced, and Balan moan’d 
again. 

‘Brother, I dwelt a day in Pellam's 
hall: 

This Garlon mock’d me, but I heeded 
not. 

And one said “ Eat in peace! a liar is he, 
And hates thee for the tribute 1” this 
good knight 

Told me, that twice a wanton damsel 
came, 

And sought for Garlon at the castle-gates, 
Whom Pellam drove away with holy 
I heat. 
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l*wett believe this damspl, and the one 

Who stood beside thee even now, the 
same. 

“She dwells among the woods” he said 
• “ and meets 

And dallies with him in the Month of 
Hell." 

Foul are their lives ; foul are their lips; 
they lied. 

Pure as our own true Mother is our 
Queen;’ 

r 

‘O brother 1 answer’d Balln ‘woe is 
me 1 * 

My madness all thy life has been thy 
doom, 

Thy curse, and darken'd all thy day; 
and now 

The night has come. I scarce can see 
, thee now. 

Obodnight 1 for we shall never bid again 

Goodmorrow—Dark my doom was here, 
and dark 

It will be there. I see thee now no 
more. 

I would not mine again should darken 
thine, 

Goodnight, true brother.’ 

Balan answer’d low 

* Goodnight, true brother here 1 good- 
morrow there 1 

We two were bom together, and we 
die 

Together by one doom:’ and while he 
spoke 

' Closed bis death-drowsing eyes, and slept 
the sleep 

With Balin, either lock’d in either’s arm. 
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A storm was coming, but the syinds 
wen still, 

And in the wild woods of Broceliande, 
Before an oak, so hollow, huge and old 
It look'd a tower of ivied mason work, ,. 
At Merlin’s feet the wily Vivien lay. 


For he that always hare-in 1 
grudge 

The slights of Arthur and Ms Table, 1 
The Cornish King, had heard a wand 
voice,. 

A minstrel of Caerleon by strong sh 
Blown into shelter at Tintagil, say 
That but of naked knightlike polity 
Sir Lancelot worshipt no unmarried 
But the great Queen herself, fought i 
name, 

Sware by her—vows like theirs, that 
in heaven 

Love mott, but neither marry; nor ■ 
o & vea ■ 

In marriage, angels of our Lord’s repo 

He ceased, and then — for Vivi 
sweetly said 

(She sat beside the banquet nearest Mu 
' And is the fair example follow'd, Sir 
In Arthur’s household?’—answer’d in 
■ cently: 

‘Ay, by some few—ay, truly—you 
that hold , 

It more beseems the perfect virgin kni 
To worship woman as trite wife beyot 
All hopes of gaining, than as maiden ( 
They place their pride in Lancelot i 
the Queen. 

So passionate for an u(ter purity 
Beyond the limit of their bond, .are th 
For Arthur bound them not to singlen 
Brave hearts and clean 1 and yet—< 
guide them—young.’ 

Then Mark was half in heart to! 
his cup ’ 

Straight at the speaker,' but forbore: 
rose 

To leave the hall, and, Vivien follov 
him, * 

Turn’d to her: ‘ Here are snakes wi 
the grass; ’ 

And you methinks, O Vivien, save ye 
The monkish -manhood, and the mas 
pure* 

Worn by’this court, can stirthcm.till 
sting.’ 
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ad Vivien answer’d, smiling scorn- 

hy fear? became that foster’d at thy 

court , . , 

.our of thy—virtues? fear them? no. 
Love, if Love be perfect, «sts .out I 
fear, 

Hate, if Hate be perfect, casts put 
fear. 

ftther died in battle against the King, 
mother on his corpse in open field j 
, bore me there, for bom from death 
■was I 

long the dead and sown upon the 

wind— " • 

d then on thee 1 and shown the truth 
betimes, 

at old true filth, and bottom of the well, 
lere Truth is hidden. Gracious lessons 

thine _ * , 

d maxims of the mud ! “ This Arthur 
pure 1 

eat Nature thro’ the flesh herself hath 


made 

ves him the lie 1 There is no being 
pure, 

<j cherub; saith not Holy Writ the 
same ? ”— 

I were Arthur, I would have thy blood, 
ly blessing, stainless King 1 I bring 

hen I have ferreted out their burrow- 
ings, . 

le hearts of all this Order in mine 
hand— 

y—so that fate and craft and folly close, 
srchance, one curl of Arthur’s golden 
beard. * 

d me this narrow grizzled fork of- thine 
cleaner-fashioivd—Well, I loved thee 
first, 

||t warps the wit.’ 

Loud'laugh’d the graceless Mark, 
ifivien, into Camelot stealing, lodged 
r in the city, and on a festal day 
Guinevere was crossing the great 
hall . ‘ . 

; herself flown, knelt to the Queen, 
and wail’d. 


‘ Why kneel ye there ? What evil have 
'ye wrought ? 

Rise 1 ’’ and the damsel bidden fise arose 
And stood with folded hands ahd down- 
■ward eyes ’. 

Of glancing corner, and all meekly said, 
’None wrought, but suffer’d much, an 
orphan maid 1 

My father died in battle for thy King, 

My mother on his corpse—in open field, 
The sad sea-sounding wastes of Lyonesse— 
Poor wretch—nb friend 1—and now by 
Mark the King 

For that Small charm of feature mine, 
pursued— 

If any such be mine—I fly to thee. 

Save, save me thou—Woman of women— 
thine 

The wreath of beauty, thine the crown oi 
’ power, • 

Be thine the balm of pity, O Heaveh’t 
own white 

Earth-angel, stainless bride of stainless 
King— 

Help, for he follows 1 take me to thyself I 
O yield me shelter for mine innocency 
Among thy maidens 1’ 


Here her slow sweet eyes 

Fear-tremulous, but humbly hopeful, rose. 

Fixt on her hearer’s, while the Queen 
who stood ’* 

All glittering like May sunshine on May 
leaves 

In grein and gold, and plumed with green 

, replied, 

* Peace, child 1 of overpraise and over¬ 
blame 

We choose the last. Our noble Arthur, 
hhn 

Ye scarce can overpraise, will hear and 
know. 

Nay—we believe all evil of thy Mark— 

Well, we shall test thee farther ; but this 


* hour 

We ride a-hawking with Sir Lancelot. 

He hath given us a fair falcon which he 
train’d; _ , 

We go to prove it Bids ye here the 
while.’ 
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She post i and Vivieij murmur’d after 
‘Go! 

I bide the while.’ Then thro' the portal- 
arch 

Peering askance, and muttering broken- 
wise, 

As one that labours with an evil dream, 
Beheld the Queen and Lancelot get to 
horse. 

‘ Is that the Lancelot? goodly—ay, but 
gaunt: ' 

Courteous—amends for gauntness—takes 
her hand— 

That glance of theirs, but for the street, 
had been 

A clinging kiss—how hand lingers in 
hand 1 

Let go at last!—they ride away—to hawk 
Fo’ waterfowl. Royaller game is mine. 
For such a supersensual sensual bond 
As that gray cricket chirpt of at our 
. hearth— 

Touch flax with flame—a glance will serve 
—the liars I 

Ah little rat that borest in the dyke 
Thy hole by night to let the boundless 
deep 

Down upon far-off cities while they 
dance— 

Or dream—of thee they dream’d not— 
*■ nor of me 

These—ay, but each of either: ride, and 
dream 

The mortal dream that never jffct was 
mine— ' < 

Ride, ride and dream until ye wake—to 
me 1 

Then, narrow court and lubber King, 
farewell! * 

For Lancelot will be gracious to the rat, 
And our wise Queen, if knowing that I 
know. 

Will hate, loathe, fear—but honour me 
the more.' , 

Yet while they rode together down the 
plain, 

Their talk was all of training, toms of art, 
Diet and seeling jesses, leash and lure. 


• She is too noble ’ he said ‘ to check 
pies, 

Nor will she rake: there is no bases 
in her.’ 

Here when the Queen demanded'« 
chance 

‘Know ye the stranger woman?’ 1 
her be,’ 

Said Lancelot and unhooded casting 1 
The goodly falcon free; she towei 
her bells, 

Tone under tone, shrill’d; and they li 
up 

Their eager faces, wondering at 
„ strength, 

Boldness and royal knighthood of the 
Who pounced her quarry and slew 
Many a time 

As once—of old—among the flow® 

■ they rode. 

But Vivien half-forgotten of the Qua 
Among her damsels broidering sat, heat 
watch’d 

And whisper’d: thro’ the peaceful coi 
she crept 

And whisper’d: then as Arthur in tl 
highest 

Leaven’d the world, so Vivien in til 
lowest, 

Arriving at a time of golden rest, 

And sowing one ill hint from ear to ear, 
While all the heathen lay at Arthur’s fee 
And no quest came, but all was joust as 
play, 

Leaven’d his hall. They heard and li 
her be. 

Thereafter as an enemy that has left 
Death in the living waters, and will 
drawn, 

The wily Vivien stole from Arthur’srs'li 

She hated all the knights, and heard 
thought . 

Their lavish comment when her nai 
was named. 

For once, when Arthur walking all alot 
Vext at a rumour issued from herself 
Of some corruption crept* among i 

, knights. 
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[ad met her, Vivien, being greeted fair, 
fould fain have wrought upon his cloudy 
mood 

fith reverent eyes mock-loyal, shaken 
voice, 

nd flutter’d adoration, and at last 
fith dark sweet hints of some who 
prized him more 

ban who should prize him most} at 
which the King * 

[ad gazed upon her blankly and gone by: 
:ut one had watch’d, and had not held 
his peace: 

t made the laughter of an afternoon 
'hat Vivien should attempt the blameless 
King. 

ind after that, she set herself to gain 
lim, the most famous man of all those 
times, 

ferlin, who knew the range of- all their 
arts, 

lad built the Kiijg his havens, ships, 
and halls, 

Vas also Bard, and knew the starry 
heavens; 

[he people call’d him Wizard} whom at 
first 

ihe play’d about with slight and sprightly 
talk, 

Ind vivid smiles, and faintly-venom’d 
points 

)f slander, glancing here and grazing 
there j 

Ind yielding to his kindlier moods, the 
Seer 

Vould watch her at her petulance, and, 
play, 

3v’n when they seem’d unloveable, and 
laugh 

Vs those that Watch a kitten; thus he 
k grew 

Herant of what he half disdain’d, and 

■ . . she ’ 

^fceiving that she was but half disdain'd, 
Ran tb break her sports with graver fits, 
|rn red or pale, would often when they 
met 

gh fully, or all-silent gaze upon him 
fith such « fixt devotion, that the old 
man. 


Tho’ doubtfuj, felt the flattiry, and at 
times 

Would flatter his own wish in age for love,. 
And half believe her true: ■ for th|s at 
I* times 

-He waver’d; but that other clung to him, 
Fixt in her will, and so the seasons went. 

Then fell on Merlin a great melancholy; 
He walk’d with dreams and darkness, 
and he found 

A doom that Sver poised itself to fall, 

An ever-moaning battle in the mist, • 
World-war of dying flesh against the life. 
Death in all life and lying in all love, 

The meanest having power upon the 
highest, 

And the high purpose broken by the 
worm. 

• 

So leaving Arthur’s court he gain’d the 
beach; 

There found a little boat, and stept into 
it; 

And Vivien follow’d, but he mark’d her 
not. 

She took the helm and he the sail; the 
boat 

Drave with a sudden wind across the_ 
deeps, 

And touching Breton sands, they dis¬ 
embark’d. 

And then she follow’d Merlin all the way, 
Ev’n to the wild woods of Broceliande. 
For Merlin once had told her of a charm, 
The which if any wrought on anyone 
With woven paces and with waving arms, 
The man so wrought on ever seem’d to lie 
Closed in the four walls of a hollow tower. 
From which was no escape for evermore; 
And none could find that man for ever¬ 
more, f 

Nor could he see but him who wrought 
the charm 

. Coming and going, and he lay as dead 
And lost to life and use and name and 
fame. 

And Vivien ever sought to work the 
charm t 

Upon the great Enchanter of the Time; 



■ i.' fliere lay she all her length and hiss’d* 

* bis feeti A 

As if in deepest reverence and in love. 

A twist of gold was round her hair; a 
robe 

Of samite without price, that more exprest 
.Than hid her, clung about her lissome 
limbs, ' , 

Irucolour like the satin-shining palm , 

On sallows in the windy gleams of March: 
And while she kiss’d them, crying, 

‘ Trample me, 

Dear feet, that I have follow’d thro’ the 
world, 

And I will pay you worship j tread me 
, down 

And I will kiss you for it;’ he was mute : 
Sp dark a forethought roll’d about his 
brain, 

As on a dull day in an Ocean cave 
The blind wave feeling round his long 
sea-hall 

) In silence: wherefore, when she lifted up 
A face of sad appeal, and spake and said, 

‘ O Merlin, do ye love me ?’ and again, 
*• O Merlin, do ye love me?’ pnd once 
more, 

‘Great Master, do ye love me?’ he was 
mute. 

And lissome Vivien, bolding by his heel. 
Writhed toward him, slided up hissknee 
and sat, 

Behind his ankle twined her hollow feet 
Together, curved an arm about his neck. 
Clung like a snake ; and letting her left 
hand 

Droop from his mighty shoulder, as a leaf, 
Mhde with her right a comb of pearl to 
part 

The lists of such a beard as youth gone out 
Had left in ashes: then he spoke and said, 
Not looking at her, ‘Who afe wise in love 
Love most, say least,’ and Vivien an¬ 
swer’d quick, 

.,* I saw the little elf-god eyeless qpce 
In Arthur's Knaa hall at Camelot i 

* 

i 


But neither eyes nos tongue—O stupi, 
child t ■ 

?et you are wise who" say it; let me this! 
Silence is wisdom t I am silent then, 

4nd ask no kiss;’ then adding all at one 

• And lo, I clothe myself with wisdom 

,drew 

Thd vast and shaggy mantle of his beai 
Across her neck and bosom to her knee 
And call’d herself a gilded summer fly 
Caught in a great old tyrant spider’s wel 
Who meant to eat her up in that wi! 
wood 

Without one word. So Vivien call. 

herself, • • 

But rather seem’d a lovely baleful star 
Veil’d in gray vapour j till he sadlj 
smiled: 

< To what request for what strange boon,’ 
he said, 

• Are these your pretty tricks and fooleries 
O Vivien, the preamble ? yet my thanks 
For these have broken up my melancholy. 

And Vivien answer’d smiling saucily, 
‘What, O my Master, have ye fourn 

your voice ? ’ 

I bid the stranger welcome. Thanks a 
last 1 

But yesterday you never open’d lip, 
Except indeed to drink: no cup had ws 
In mine own lady palms I cull’d tl 
spring * 

That gather’d trickling dropwise fro 
the cleft, 

And made a pretty cup of both my han 
'And offer’d you it kneelings then yi 
' drank 

And knew no more, nor gave me o 
poor word j , 

O no more thanks than might a goat have 
. given 

With no more sign of reverence than-a 
beard. 

. And when we halted at that othdt* well, 
And I was faint to swooning, and you h| 
Foot-gilt with all the blossom-dust d 
those , 

Deep meadows we had traversed, dx 
you know 
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j»t Vivien bathed 3™“ A* 1 before her 
own? 

ud yet no thanks : and all thro this 
wild wood 

ad all this morning when I fondled you f 
xm,- ay, there was a boon, one not so 
strange— 

ow had I wrong’d you? surely ye are 

wise. 

at such a silence is more wise than 
kind.’ 

’And Merlin lock’d his hand in hers 
and said : 

0 did ye never lie upon the shore, 
nd watch the curl’d white of the dbming 
wave 

lass’d in the slippery sand before it 
breaks ? 

v’n such a wave, but not so pleasurable, 
lark in the glass of some presageful mood, 
[ad 1 for three days seen, ready to fall, 
nd then I rose and fled from Arthur’s 
court 

'o break the mood. You follow’d me 
unask’d; 

md when I look’d, and saw you follow¬ 
ing still, 

fy mind involved yourself the nearest 
thing 

n that mind-mist: for shall I tell you 
truth ? 

r ou seem’d that wave about to break upon 
me 

nd sweep me from my hold upon the 
world, 

ly use and name and fame. Your pardon, 
child. 

’our pretty sports have brighten’d all 
again. 

.nd ask your boon, for boon I owe you 
thrice, 

bre for Wrong done you by confusion, 
next 

thanks it seems till now neglected, 
last 

hese your dainty gambols: wherefore 
ask; 

take tigs boon so strange and not so 
strange.’ 


And Vivien answer’d smiling mourn-. 
fully: * 

* O not so strange as my long asking it, 
Not yet so strange as you yourself are 
strange, * 

Nor half so strange as that dark mood of 
yours. 

I ever fear’d ye .were not wholly mine; 
And see, yourself have own’d ye did mo 
wrong. 

The people call you prophet: let it be: 
But not of those that can expound them¬ 
selves. 

Take Vivien for expounder: she will call 
That three-days-long presageful gloom of 
yours 

No presage, but the same mistrustful mood 
That makes you seem less noble than 
yourself, 

Whenever I have ask’d this very boon, 
Now ask’d again: for see you not, dear 
love, 

That such a mood as that, which lately 
gloom’d 

Your fancy when ye saw me following 
you, 

Must make, me fear still more you are not 
mine, 

Must make me yearn still more to prove 
you mine. 

And make me wish still more to learn 
this charm • 

Of woven paces and of waving hands, 

As proof of trust. O Merlin, teach it me. 
The nharm so taught will charm us both 
to rest. 

For, grant me some slight power upon 
your fate, 

I, feeling that you felt me worthy trust, 
Should rest and let you rest, knowing you 
mine. 

And therefore be as great as ye are named, 
Not muffled round with selfish reticence. 
How hard you look and how denyingly 1 
O, if you think this wickedness in me, 
That I should prove it on you unaware*. 
That makes me passing wrathful; then 
our bond 

Had best be loosed for ever: but think 
dr not, 

a o 
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* *By Heaven that hears I tjU you the cleSn 

truth, ■' * 

*■ As dean as blood of babes, as white as 
. milk: 

* 0 Merlin, may this earth, if ever I, 

If these unwitty wandering wits of mine, 
Ev’n in the jumbled rubbish of a dream, 
Have tript on such conjectural treachery— 
M&y this hard earth cleave to the Nadir 
hell 

Down, down, and dose again, and nip 
me flat, ■" 

If I be such a traitress. Yield my boon, 
Till which I scarce can yield you all I am; 
And grant my re-reiterated wish, 

The great proof of your love: because I 
think, 

However wise, ye hardly know me yet.’ 

And Merlin loosed his hand from hers 
and said, 

‘ I never was less wise, however wise, 
Too curious Vivien, tho’ you talk of trust, 
Than when I told you first of such a 
charm. 

Yea, if ye talk of trust I tell you this, 

) Too much I trusted when I told you that, 
And stirr’d this vice in you which ruin’d 
man 

Thro’ woman the first hour; for howsoe’er 
In children a great curiousness be well, 
Who have to learn themselves and all the 
world, 

In you, that are no child, for still I find 
Your face is practised when I spell the 
lines, 

I call it,—well, I will not call it vice: 
But since you name yourself the summer 

I well could wish a cobweb for the gnat, 
That settles, beaten back, and beaten back 
S’ettles, till one could yield for weariness : 
But since I will not yield to give you power 
Upon my life and use and name and fame, 
Why will ye never ask some other boon ? 
Yea, byGod’srood, I trusted you toomuch.’ 

And Vivfen, like the tenderest-hearjed 
maid 

That ever bided tryst at village stile. 


Made answer, either eyelid wet with teas 
* Nay, Master, be not wrathfiil with yc, 
maid; . 

Caress her: let her feel herself forgives 
Svho feels no heart to ask smother boot 
I think ye hardly know the tender rhyn 
Of “trust me not at all or all in all.” 

I heard the great Sir Lancelot sing it one 
And it shall answer for me. Listen toi 

“ In Love, if Love be Love, if Lo 
be ours, 

Faith and unfaith can ne’er be eqv 
powers: < 

Unfaith in aught is want of faith in all 

“ It is the little rift within the lute, 
That by and by will make the music mu 
And ever widening slowly silence all. 

“The little rift within the lover’s lu 
Or little pitted speck in garner’d fruit, 
That rotting inward slowly moulders a 

“ It is not. worth the keeping: let it | 
But shall it ? answer, darling, answer, i 
And trust me not at all or all in all.’’ 

O Master, do ye love my tender rhyme ?| 

And Merlin look’d and half believed 
her true, , 

So tender was her voice, so fair her face, 
So sweetly gleam’d her eyes behind he 
tears 

Like sunlight on the plain behind i 
shower: 

And yet he answer'd half ipdignantly: 

• Far other was the song that once 1 
heard 

By this huge oak, sung nearly where we sit: 
For here we met, some ten or twelve of us, 
To chase a creature that was furrent. the. 
In these wild woods, the hart with golcd 
horns. 

It was the time when first the questio 
rose 

About the founding of a Table Round, 
That was to be, for love of God and mt 
And noble deeds, the flower of all th 
’ world. * 
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[ f tfh incited each to noble deeds. 

' while we waited, one, the youngest 
of us, 

could not keep him silent, out ha> 
flash’d, 

into such a song, such fire for fame, 
trumpet-blowings in it, coming down 
K h a stem and iron-clashing close, 
when he stopt we long’d to hurl 
together, 

should have done it j but the beau¬ 
teous beast 

■d by the noise upstarted at our feet, 
id like a silver shadow slipt away 
iro’ the dim land; and all day lcfhg we 
rode 

iro* the dim land against a rushing 
wind, 

utt glorious roundel echoing in our 
ears, 

ad chased the flashes of his golden horns 
ntil they vanish’d by the fairy well 
sat laughs at iron—as our warriors did— 
[here children cast their pins and nails, 
and cry. 

Laugh, little well 1” but touch it with 
| a sword, 

[ buzzes fiercely round! the point; and 
]_ there 

ost him: such a noble song was that. 
Vivien, when you sang me that sweet 
rhyme, 

as tho’ you knew this cursed charm, 
3 proving it on me, and that I lay 
felt them slowly ebbing, name and 
fame.’ 

« 

nd Vivien answer’d smiling mourn¬ 
fully ; 

nine have ebb’d 1 away for evermore, 
all thrp’ following you to this wild 
wood, 

C e I saw you sad, to comfort you. 
w, what hearts have men! they 
never-mount 

h as woman in her selfless mood, 
d touching fame, howe’er ye scorn my 
song, 

lt{ one verse more—the lady speaks it 
—this: 


*“ My namefonce mine, no* thine, is 
doselier mine, 

For fame, ccjuld fame be mine, that fame , 
were thine,’ 

And shame, could shame be thine, thatj? f 
shame were mine. 

So trust me not at all or all in all." 

' . * 

‘ Says she not well ? and there is more 
—this rhyme 

Is like the faij. pearl-necklace of the 
Queen, 

That burst in dancing, and the pearls 
were spilt j 

Some lost, some stolen, some as relics 
kept. 

But nevermore the same two sister pearls 
Ran down the silken thread to kiss each 
other 

On her white neck—so is it with ^his 
rhyme: 

It lives dispersedly in many hands, , 
And every minstrel sings it differently ; 

Yet is there one true line, the pearl of 
pearls: 

“ Man dreams of Fame while woman 
wakes to love.” 

Yea 1 Love, tho’ Love were of the gross¬ 
est, carves * 

A portion from the solid present, eats 
And uses, careless of the rest; but Famo, 
The Fame that follows death is nothing 
to us; 

And v$at is Fame in life but half-disfame. 
And counterchanged with darkness? ye 
• yourself 

Know well that Envy calls you Devil’s 
son, 

And since ye seem the Master of all Art, 
They fain would make you Master of all 
vice.’ 

And Merlin lock’d his hand in hers and 
said, 

• I once was looking for a magic weed, . 
And found a fair young squire who sat . 

alone, , 

Had carved himself a knightly shield of ; 
wood, ‘ 

*And then was painting on it fancied arms, 
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Azure, an Eagle rising or? flu Sun 
In dexter chief; the scroll’ “ I follow 
fame.” 

And speaking not, but-leaning over him, 
41 took his brush and blotted out the bird, 
And made a Gardener putting in a graft, 
With this for motto, “Rather use than 
| fame.” 

You should have seen him blush; but 
afterwards 

He made a stalwart knight O Vivien, 
For you, methinks you think you love, me 
well j 

For me, I love you somewhat; rest: and 
Love 

Should have some rest and pleasure in 
himself, 

Not ever be too curious for a boon, 

Too prurient for a proof against the grain 
Of him ye say ye love: but Fame with 
men, 

Being but ampler means to serve man- 
kind, 

Should have small rest or pleasure in 
herself, 

But work as vassal to the larger love. 
That dwarfs the petty love of one to one. 
Use gave me Fame at first, and Fame 
again 

Increasing gave me use. Lo, there my 
boon 1 

What other ? for men sought to prove me 
vile, 

Because I fain had given them greater 
wits: ‘ 

And then did Envy call me Devil’s son: 
The sick weak beast seeking to help her¬ 
self 

By striking at her better, miss’d, and 
brought 

Her own claw back, and wounded her 
own heart. 

• Sweet were the days when I was all un¬ 
known, 

But when my name was lifted up, the 
storm 

Brake on the mountain and I cared not 
for it 

Right well know I that Fame is half- 
disfame, 


Yet needs must work my work. T! 
other fame, 

To one at least, who hath not childri 
n vague, 

■The cackle of the unborn about the gra, 
I cared not for it: a single misty star, 
Which is the second in a line of stars 
That seem a sword beneath a belt of thn 
I never gazed upon it but I dreamt 
Of some vast charm concluded in that si 
To make fame nothing. 'Wherefore, ij 
fear. 

Giving you power upon me thro’ tj 
charm, 

That you might play me falsely, havii 
power, 

However well ye think ye love me noi 
(As sons of kings loving in pupilage 
Have turn’d to tyrants when they ca; 
to power) 

I rather dread the loss of use than fan 
If you—and not so much from wickedm 
As some wild turn of anger, or a moo 
Of overstrain’d affection, it may be, 
To keep me all to your own self,—or i 
A sudden spurt of woman’s jealousy,- 
Should try this charm on whom ye saj 
love.’ 

And Vivien answer’d smiling as 
wrath: 

‘ Have I not sworn ? I am not trus 
Good 1 

Well, hide it, hide it; I shall find it i 
And being found take heed of Vivien 
A woman and not trusted, doubtless 
Might feel some sudden turn of anger 1 
Of your misfaith; and your fine epit 
Is accurate too, for this full love of r 
Without the full heartback may merit 
Your term of overstrain’d. So used 
My daily wonder is, I love at all. 

And as to woman’s jealousy, O why 
O to what end, except a jealous one 
And one to make me jealous if I lov 
Was this fair charm invented by your 
I well believe that-all about this wo 
Ye cage a buxom captive here and t 
Closed in the four walls of a hollow t 
From which is no escape for evertnc 
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Unbidden, and the brutes of mountain 
back 

That carry kings in castles, bow’d black 
knees 

Of homage, ringing with their serpent 
hands, 

To make her smile, her golden ankle-bells. 

What wonder, being jealous, that he sent 

His homs of proclamation out thro’ all 

The hundred under-kingdoms that he 
sway’d ■ 

To find a wizardwho might teach the King 
Some charm, which being Wrought upon 
the Queen 

Might keep her all his own : to such a one 
He promised more than ever king hits 
given, 

A league of mountain full of golden mines, 
A province with a hundred miles of coast, 
A palace and a princess, all for him.) 

But on all those who tried and fail’d, the 
King 

Pronounced a dismal sentence, meaning 
by it 

To keep the list low and pretenders back, 
Or like a king, not to be trifled with— 
Their heads should moulder oh the city 
gates. 

And' many tried and fail’d, because the 
charm 

Of nature in her overbore their own ; 
And many a wizard brow bleach'd on tlih 
walls: 

And many weeks a troop of carrion crows 
Hung> like a cloud above the gateway 
towers.’ 

And Vivien breaking in upon him, said: 
‘ I sit and gather honey; yet, methinks, 
Thy tongue has tript a little : ask thyself. 
The lady never made unwilling war 
With those fine eyes: she had her pleasure 
in it, 

And made her good man jealous with good 
cause. 

And lived there neither dame nor damsel 
then 

Wroth at a lover’s loss ? were all as tame, 
I mean, as noble, as their Queen was fair? 
Not one to flirt a venom at her eyes, 
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Or pinch a murderous dust into her drink, 

Or make her paler with'<f poison’d rose ? 

Well, those were not our days s but did 
they find 

A wizard? Tell me, was he like to thee?’ 

She ceased, and made her lithe arm 
. round his neck 

Tighten, and then drew back, and let her 
eyes 

Speak for. her, glowing on him, like a 
bride’s i 

On her new lord, her own, the first of nfen. 

He answer’d laughing, ‘ Nay, not like 
to me. 

At last they found—his foragers for 
charms— 

A little glassy-headed hairless man, 

Who lived alone in a great wild on grass ; 

Read but one book, and ever reading 


grew 

So grated down and filed away with 
thought, 

So lean his eyes were monstrous; while 
the skin 

Clung but to crate and basket, ribs and 
spine. ’ 

A *‘' -ince he kept his mind on one sole 


„ run. 

Nor eve. touch’d fierce wine, nor tasted 
' «esh, 

Nor a sensual wish, to him the wall 
sunders ghosts and shadow-casting 
/ men i 

-ame a crystal, and he saw them thro’ it, 
•4nd heard their voices talk behind the 


wall, 

And learnt their elemental secrets, powers 
And forces; often o’er the sun’s bright eye 
Drew the vast eyelid of an inky cloud, 
And lash’d it at the base with slanting 


storm 

Or in the noop of mist and driving rain, 

When the lake whiten’d and the pinewood 
roar’d, 

And the caim’d mountain was a shadow, 
sunn’d 

The world to peace again | here was the 
man.(, 


And so by force they dragg’d him to t 
King. 

And then he taught’the King to chi 
the Queen 

in such-wise, that no man qpuld see 1 
* more. 

Nor saw she save the King, who wrougia 
the charm, | 

Coming and going, and she lay as dead,] 
And lost all use of life: but when the Kid 
Made proffer of the leagtieof golden mind 
Theprovincewithahundred milesof coas] 
The palace and the princess, that old nd 
Went back to his old wild, and lived tJ 
grass, 

And Vanish’d, and his book came do»j 
to me.’ 


And Viyien answer'd smiling saucily: 
• Ye have the book: the charm is writta 
.. in it: 

Good: take my counsel: let me know! 
at once: 

For keep it like a puzzle chest in chest, 
With each chest lock’d and padlodi 
thirty-fold, 

And whelm all this beneath as vast 
mound 

As after furious battle turfs the slain 
On some wild down above the windy-dee] 
I yet should strike upon a sudden men 
To dig, pick, open, find and read tl 
charm: 

Then, if I tried it, who should blame n 
then ?’ 

And smiling as a master smiles at o 
That is not of his school, nor any scho 
But that where blind and naked Ignoran 
Delivers brawling judgments, unashamf 
On all things all day long, he answer’d h< 


• Thou read the book, my pretty Vivie 
O ay, it is but twenty pages long, 

But every page having an ample marg 
And every marge enclosing in the mid 
A square of text thrft looks a little bio 
The text no larger than the limbs of fiei 
And every square W text an awful char 
Writ ip a language that has lgng gone 1 
So long, that mountains have arisen sir 
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, cities on their flanks—thou read the 
book! * 

evjry margin scribbled, crost, and 
cramm’dt 

i comment, densest condensation hard, 
nfnd and eye; but the long sleepless 
nights 

my long life have made it easy to me. 
d none can read the text, not even I; 
d none can r^d the comment but 
myself; 

d in the comment did I find the charm, 
the results are simple; a mere child 
ght use it to the harm of anyone, 
id never could undo it: ask no more : 
r tho! you should not prove it upon me, 
t keep that oath ye sware, ye might, 
perchance, 

say it on some one of the Table Round, 
id all because ye dream they babble of 
you.’ 

And Vivien, frowning in true anger, 
‘said: 

■Vhat dare the full-fed liars say of me ? 
uy ride abroad redressing human 
wrongs 1 

icy sit with knife in meat and wine in 
hom 1 

\ty bound to holy vows of chastity! 
ere 1 not woman, I could tell a tale, 
it you are man, you well can understand 
le 'Shame that cannot be explain’d for 
shame. 

Jt one of all the drove should touch me: 
swine 1’ 

Then answer’d Merlin careless of her 
words: 

Tou breathe but accusation vast and 
vague, 

»leen-bom, X think, and proofless. If 
ye know, 

|t up the charge ye know, to stand or 
t falll’ 

And Vivien answer’d frowning wrath- 
fully: 

> ay, what say ye to Sir Valence, him 
hose kinsman left him watcher o’er his 

wife 



Was one year gone, and on returning found 
Not two but three ? there lay the reckling, 


one 

But one hour old 1 What said the happy 
. - sire ? 

A seven-months’babe had been a truer gift. 
Those twelve sweet moons confused his 
fatherhood.’ ' ■ 

Then answered Merlin, ‘Nay, I know 
the tale. 

Sir Valence wedded with an outland dame: 
Some cause had kept him sunder’d from 
his wife: 

One child they had: it lived with her": 
she died: 

His kinsman travelling on his own affair 
Was charged by Valence to bring home 
the child. 

He brought, not found it therefore : take 
. the truth.’ 

‘ O ay,’ said Vivien, ‘ overtrue a tale. 
What say ye then to sweet Sir Sagramore, 
That ardent man? “to pluck the flower 
in season,” 

So says the song, “I trow it is ncft reason." 
O Master, shall we call him overquick 
To crop his own sweet rose before the 
hour ?’ 

o 

And Merlin answer’d, ‘ Overquick art 
thou 

To catch a loathly plume fall’n from the 
wing 

Of that foul bird of rapine whose whole 
prey 

Is man’s good name : he never wrong’d 
his bride. 

I know the tale. An angry gust of wind 
Puff’d out his torch among the myriad- 
room’d 

And many-corridor’d complexities 
Of Arthur's palace: then he found a door, 
And darkling felt the sculptured ornament 
That wreathen round it made it seem his 
own; 

And wearied out made for the couch and 
aleot. * 
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A Itatnless matt beside |/jtamless maid j 
And either slept, nor knew of other there; 
TO the high dawh piercing the royal rose 
Ift Arthur’s casement glimmer’d chastely 
down, 

. Blushing upon them blushing, and at once 
», He rose without a word and patted from 
her: 

But when the thing was biased about the 
court, 

The brute world howling forced them into 
bonds, ' 

And as it chanced they are happy, being 
pure.’ 

‘O ay,’ said Vivien, ‘that were*likely 
too. 

What say ye then to fair Sir Percivale 
And of the horrid foulness that he wrought, 
The saintly youth, the spotless lamb of 
% Christ," 

Or some black wether of St. Satan’s fold. 
What, in the precincts of the chapehyard, 
Among the knightly brasses of the graves, 
And by the cold Hie Jacets of the dead ! ’ 

And Merlin answer’d careless of her 
charge, 

‘A sober^ran is Percivale and pure i 
• But once in’ life was fluster'd with new 
wine, 

Then paced for coolness in the chapel- 

* yard; 

Where one of Satan’s shepherdesses caught 
And meant to stamp him with her master’s 
mark; 

And that he sinn’d is not believable; 

For, look upon his face !—but if he sinn’d, 
The sin that practice bums into the blood, 
And not the one dark hour which brings 
remorse, 

Will brand us, after, of whose fold we be 
Or else were he, the holy king, whose 
hymns 

Are chanted in the minster, worse than all. 
But is your spleen froth’d <wV {or, haye ye 
more?' '* “' f 

• And Vivien? iiweiiJWoififeg yfi in 

•Oayi to fehl^^iot, friend 


Traitor or true ? that cothmerce Wlti ■ 
Queen, ' „ . 

I ask you, is it clamour'd by the child 
Or whisper’d in the corner ? do ye kr 
• it?’ 

To which he answer’d sadly, ‘Ye 
know it. 

Sir Lancelot went ambassador, at firsi 
To fetch her, and she watch’d him fi 
her walls. 

A rumour runs, she took him for the Ki 
So flat her fancy on him : let them b 
But have ye no one word of loyal pra 
For Arthur, blameless King and stain 
man?’ i 

She answer’d with a low and clpickliiJ 
laugh: 

* Man 1 is he man at all, who knows arj 

winks ? 

Sees what his fair bride is and does, aa 
winks ? ' 

By which the good King means to blit 
himself, 

And blindshimself and all the Table Rom 
To all the foulness that they work. Myse 
Could call him (were it not for womanhoa 
The pretty, popular name such manhoo 
earns, 

Could call him the main cause of all tlx 
crime; 

Yea, were he not crown’d King, coWai 
and fool.’ 

Then Merlin to his own heart, loathin 
said: 

• O true and tender 1 O my liege a 

King 1 

O selfless man and stainless gentleman 
Who wouldst against thine bwn eye-* 
ness ftun 

Have all men true and leal, all won 
pure; 

How, in the mouths of base interpret! 
From over-fineness not intelligible 
To things with every sense as false and I 
As the poach’d filth that floods the mid 
street, 

Is thy white blamelessnes# accoun 
blame 1 ’ . 
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Inflate themselves Hrfth gome itliUti': 
delight, 

And jndge all nature from h* feet of clay, 
Without the will to lift their eyes, and see 
Her godlike head crown’d with spiritual 
fire, „ 

And touching Other'worids. I am wetty 
of her.’ 

He spoke in words put heard, in 
whispers part, 

Haif-suffocatid in the hoary fell 
And many-winter’d fleece of throat ahd 
chin. 

But Vivien, gathering somewhat o£ his 
* mood, 

And hearing ‘harlot’ mutter’d twice or 
thrice, 

Leapt from her session on his lap, and 
stood s 

Stiff as a viper frozen; loathsome sight, 
How from the rosy lips of life-and love, 
Flash’d the bare-ginning skeleton of 
death I 

White was her cheek; sharp breaths of 
anger pufPd 

Her fairy nostril out; her hand half- 
clench’d 

Went faltering sideways downward to her 
belt, 

And feeling; had she found a dagger 
there • 

(For in a jvink the false love turns to 
hate) 

She *would have stabb’d him; but she 
found it not: 

His eye was calm, and suddenly she took 
To bitter weeping llkfe a beaten child, 

A long, long weeping, not consolable. 
Then her false voice made way, broken 
with sobs; 

f 

‘ O crueller than was ever told in tale, 
Or sung in song I O vainly lavish’d lovh ! 
eljhgre was nothing wild or strange, 
infiyifdlaafal—for what shame in 
ive, . _ „ 


Bat Vivien, deeming Jf «rlin overborne 
r instance, recommenced, and let her 
tongue 

r-g* ljlF* * fire tlle noblest names. 
’oUutiAg, and imputing her whole self, * 
Warning and defacing, till she left 
lot even Lancelot brave, nor Galahad 
! . clean. 

[ Her words had issue other than she 
| will’d. 

tie dragg’d his eyebrow bushes down, 
and made 

k snowy penthouse for his hollow eyes, 
tnd mutter'd in himself, ‘Tell jer the 
charm 1 

So, if she had it, would she rail on me 
to snare the next, and if she have it not 
So will she rail. What did the wanton say? 
Not mount as high; ” we scarce can sink 
' as low: 

r or men at most differ as Heaven and 
earth, 

tut women, worst and best, as Heaven 
and HelL 

know the Table Round, my friends of 
old; 

111 brave, and many generous, and some 
chaste. 

he cloaks the scar of some repulse with 
lies; 

well believe she tempted them and fail’d, 
Seing so bitter i for fine plots may fail, 
fho’ harlots paint their talk as well as face 
frith colours of the heart thatarenot theirs, 
will not let her know: nine tithes of, 
' times 

ace-flatterer and backbiter are the same. 
Jnd they, sweet soul, that most impute a 
crime 

kre pronest to it, and impute themselves, 
Wanting the mental range ; or low desire 
Jot to feel lowest makes them level all; 
ea, they would pare the mountain to the 
plain, 

o leave an equal baseness; and in this 
« harlots like the crowd, that if they find 

f une stain or blemish in a name of note; 
°t grieviSg that their greatest are to 
■mall. 
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Who call’d her what he call’d her—all 
her crime, r ' 

All—all—that wish to prove him wholly 
hen.’ 

She mused a little, and then cla^t her 
hands' _ ,' 

Together with a wailing shriek, and said i 
1 Stabb’d through the heart’s affections to 
the heart 1 

Seethed like the kid in its own mother’s 
milk! < 

Kill’d with a word worse than a life of 
blows I 

I thought that he was gentle, being great: 
O God, that I had loved a smaller «nan 1 
I should have found in him a greater 
heart 

O, I, that flattering my true passion, saw 
The knights, the court, the King, dark 
in yourdight, 

Who loved, to make men darker than they 
are, 

Because of that hl|gh pleasure which I 
, had 

To seat you sole upon my pedestal 
Of worship—I am answer’d, and hence¬ 
forth 

The course of life that seem’d so flowery 
to me 

With you for guide and master, only you, 
Becomes the sea-cliff pathway broken 
short, 

And ending in a ruin—nothing left, 

But into some low cave to crawl,.and 
there, 

If the wolf spare me, weep my life away. 
Kill’d with inutterable unkindliness.’ 

She paused, she turn’d away, she hung 
her head, 

The snake of gold slid from her hair, the, 
braid 

Slspt and uncoil’d itself she wept afresh, 
And the dark wood grew darker toward 
the storm 

In silence, while his anger slovyly died 
Within him, till he let his wisdom go 
For ease of heart,,and half believed her 
true i . 


Call’d her to shelter in the hollo^ oak, 
‘Come from thi storm,’ and having a 
reply, 

Gazed at the heaving shoulder, and the 
«■ . face ' * . 

Hand-hidden, as for utmost grief oi 
shame; 

Then thrice essay’d, by tenderest-touching 
terms. 

To sleek her ruffled peace of mind, ir 
vain. 

At last she let herself be conquer’d by him, 
And as the cageling newly flown returns, 
The seeming-injured simple-hearted thing 
Came to her old perch back, and settled 
there. 

There while she sat, half-falling from his 
■ knees, 

Half-nestled at his heart, and since he saw 
The slow tear creep from her closed eye- 
lid yet, 

About her, more in kindness than in love, 
The gentle wizard cast a shielding arm. 
But she dislijik’d-herself at once and rose, 
Her arms upon her breast across, and 
stood, 

A virtuous gentlewoman deeply wrong’d, 
Uprighf and flush’d before him: then she 
said : 

* There must be now no passages of love 
Betwixt us twain henceforward evermore; 
Since, if I be what I am grossly call’d, 
What should be granted which your own 
gross heart 

^ 'ould reckon worth the taking ? I will 

' - e°- 

In truth, but one thing now—better have 
died 

Thrice than have ask’d it once—could 
make pre stay— 

That proof of trust—so often ask’d in 
vain! 

How justly, after that vile term of yours, I 
I find with grief 1 I might believe you 
then, 

Who knows ? once more. Lo 1 what was 
once to me 

Mere matter of the fancy, now hath grow 
The vast necessity of heart and life. 
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Farewell; think gently of me, for I fear 
My fate or folly, passing gayer youth 
For one so old, must be to love thee still. 
But ere I leave thee let me swear once 

* taiore * 

‘ That if I schemed against thy peace ’in' 
this, 

May yon just heaven, that darkens o’er 

* .me, send 

One flash, that, missing all things else, 
may make 

My scheming brain a cinder, if I lie.’ 

Scarce had she ceased, when out of 
heaven a bolt 

For now the storm was close abov# them) 
struck, 

"utTowing a giant oak, and javelining 
Vith darted spikes and splinters of the 
wood 

t he dark earth round. He raised his 
eyes and saw 

he tree that shone white-listed thro’ the 
gloom. , 

But Vivien, fearing heaven had heard her 
oath, 

\nd dazzled by the livid-flickering fork, 
\nd deafen’d with the stammering cracks 
and claps 

That follow’d, flying back and crying out, 
0 Merlin, tho’ you do not love me, save, 
fet save me 1’ clung to him and hugg’d 
him close; 

tnd call’d him dear protector in her 
fright, 

lor yet forgot her practice in her fright, 
tat wrought upon his mood and hugg’d 1 
him close. 

rhe pale blood of the wizard at her touch 
Took gayer colours, like an opal warm’d, 
ihe blamed herself for telling hearsay 
tales: 

ihe shook from fear, and for her fault 
she wept 

)f petulancy; she call’d him lord and 
liege, * 

ler seer, her bard, her silver star of eve, 
Her God, her Merlin, the one passionate 
lovg 

3f her whole life; and ever overhead 


Bellow’d the tempest, and the rotten 
branch® 

Snapt in the rushing of the river-rain 
Above them i and in change of glare and 
, gloom 

Her ttyes and neck glittering went and 
came j ’ , 

Till now the storm, its burst of passion 
spent, 

Moaning and calling out of other lands, 
Had left the ravaged woodland yet once 
more • 

To peace; and what should not have been 
had been, 

For Merlin, overtalk’d and overworn, 
Had yielded, told her all the charm, and 
slept. 

Then, in one moment, she put forth 
the charm 

Of woven paces and of waving hands, 
And in the hollow oak he lay as dead, 
And lost to life and use and name and 
fame. • 

Then crying ‘I have made his glory 
mine,’ 

And shrieking out ‘O fool 1’the harlot 
leapt 

Adown the forest, and the thicket closed 
Behind her, and the forest echo’d ‘ fool.’ 

■a 
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Ei.ai,ne the fair, Elaine the loveable, 
Elaine, the lily maid of Astolat, 

High in her chamber up a tower to the 
east 

Guarded the sacred shield of Lancelot; 
Which first she placed where morning’s 
earliest ray 

Might strike it, and awake her with the 
gleam j 

Then fearing rust or soilure fashion’d for it 
A case of silk, and braided thereupon 
All the devices blazon’d on the shield, 
In their own tinct, and added, of her ( wit, 
A border fantasy of branch and flower, 
And yellow-throated nestling in the nest* 
Nor rested thus content, but day by day. 
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Leaving her household and good father, 
climb'd * '• 

That eastern tower, and entering barr’d 
her door, 

Stript off the case, and read the naked 
shield, 

Now guess’d a hidden meaning in his 
arms, 

Now made a pretty history to herself 
Of every dint a sword had beaten in it, 
And every scratch a lance had made 
upon it, 1 

Conjecturing when and where: this cut 
is fresh ; 

That ten years back; this dealt him at 
Caerlyle; 

That at Caerleon ; this at Camelot: 

And ah God’s mercy, what a stroke was 
there 1 

And, here a thrust that might have kill’d, 
but God 

Broke the strong lance, and roll'd his 
enemy down. 

And saved him: so she lived in fantasy. 

How came the lily maid by that good 
shield 

Of Lancelot, she that knew not ev’n his 
name? 

He left it with her, when he rode to tilt 
For the great diamond in the diamond 
■ jousts, 

Which Arthur had ordain’d, and by that 
name 

Had named them, since a diamond was 
the prize. 

For Arthur, long before they crown’d 
him King, 

Roving the trackless realms of Lyonnesse, 
Had found a glen, gray boulder and black 
tarn. 

A horror lived about the tarn, and clave 
Like its own mists to all the mountain 
side: 

FOr here two brothers, one a king, had 

* met . • i 

And fought together; but their names 
were lost; 

And each had slain his brother at a blow; 


And down they fell and made the gle 
abhorr’d i 

And there they lay till all their hone 
were bleach’d, 

Apd lichen’d into colour with the crags 
And he, that once was king, had on 
crown 

Of diamonds, one in front, and four aside 
And Arthur came, and labouring up th 
pass, 

All in a misty moonshine, unawares 
Had trodden that crown’d skeleton, an 
the skull 

Brake from the nape, and from the skn] 
the crown 

Roll’d into light, and turning on its rim 
Fled like a glittering rivulet to the tarn 
And down the shingly scaur he plunged 
and caught, 

And set it on his head, and In his heart 
Heard murmurs, ‘ Lo, thou likewise shal 
, be King. ’ 

Thereafter, when a King, he had th 
gems 

Pluck’d from the crown, and show’d then 
t to his knights, 

Saying, ‘ These jewels, whereupon 
chanced 

Divinely, are tjie kingdom’s, not th 
King’s— 

For public use: henceforward let there be 
Once every year, a joust for one of these 
For so by nine years’ proof we need 
must learn 

Which is our mightiest, and ourselve 
shall grow 

In use of arms and manhood, till we driv< 
The heathen, who, some say, shall rul 
the land 

Hereafter, which God hinder.’ Thus hi 
spoke : 

And eight years past, eight jousts W 
been, and still 

Had Lancelot won the diamond of th! 
year, 

With purpose to present then to thj 
Queen, 

When all were won; but meaning all 
once 
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o &are her royal frney with a boon 
/orth half her realm, had never spoken 
word. 

How for the central diamond and tfcP, 
last 

Old largest, Arthur, holding then Ms 
court 

lard on the river nigh the place which 
now 

s this world’s hugest, let proclaim a joust 
Lt Camelot, and when the time drew nigh 
Ipake (for she had been sick) to Guine¬ 
vere, 

Are you so sick, my Queen, you cannot 
move 

'o these fair jousts?’ ‘Yea, lord,’ she 
said,‘ye know it.’ 

Then will ye miss,’ he answer’d, ‘ the 
great deeds 

f Lancelot, and his prowess in the lists, 
sight ye love to look on.’ And the 
Queen 

ifted her eyes, and they dwelt languidly 
n Lancelot, where he stood beside the 
King. 

e thinking that he read her meaning 
there, 

itay with me, I am sick | my love is 
more , 

tan many diamonds, ’ yielded; and a 
heart 

ve-loyal to the least wish of the Queen 
owever much he yearn’d to make 
complete 

e tale of diamonds for his destined boon) 
ged him to speak against the truth,' 
and say, 

ir King, mine ancient wound is hardly 
whole, 

i lets me from the saddle;’ and the 
King 

need first at him, then her, and went 
his way. 

sooner gone than suddenly she began i 

To blame, my lord Sir Lancelot, 
much to blame 1 

r go yes not to these fair jousts? the 
knights 


Are half of them our enemies, and the 
crowd <s 

Will murmur, “ Lo the shameless ones,. I 
who take 

Their pastime now the trustful King is 
gone!’” h 

Then Lancelot vext at having lied in vain : 
‘Areyesowise? ye were not once so wise, 
My Queen, that summer, when ye loved 
me first. 

Then of the crowd ye took no more account. 
Than of the iftyriad cricket of the mead, 
When its own voice clings to each blade 
of grass, 

And every voice is nothing. As to 
knights, 

Them surely can I silence with all ease. 
But now my loyal worship is allow'd 
Of all men: many a bard, without offence, 
Has link’d our names together in hjg lay, 
Lancelot, the flower of bravery, Guine- 
vere, 

The pearl of beauty ; and our knights at 
> feast 

Have pledged us in this union, while the 
King , * 

Would listen smiling. How then? is 
there more ? 

Has Arthur spoken aught? or would 
yourself, 

Now weary of my service and devoir, 
Henceforth be truer to your faultless lords’ 

She broke into a little scornful laugh i’ 
‘Arthur, my lord, Arthur, the faultless 
King, 

That passionate perfection, my good 
lord— 

But who can gaze upon the Sun in heaven? 
He never spake word of reproach to me. 
He never had a glimpse of mine untruth, 
He cares not for me: only here to-day 
There gleam’d a vague suspicion in his 
eyes i 

Some meddling rogue has tamper’d with - 
him—else 

Rapt in this fancy of his Table Round, 

And swearing men to vqws impossible. 

To make them like himself s but, friend, 
tome 
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He is *11 fault who hath po fault at all: 
For wh6 loves me must have a touch of 
earth; 

The lowaun makes the colour: 1 am yours, 
Not Arthur’s, as ye know, save by the 
* bond. 

And therefore hear my words: go to the 
jousts: 

The tiny-trumpeting gnat can break our 
dream 

Whensweetest; and the vermin voices here 
May buzz so loud—we scorn them, but 
they sting.’ 

Then answer’d Lancelot, the chief of 
knights: 

’And with what face, after my pretext 
made, 

Shall I appear, 0 Queen, at Camelot, I 
Before a King who honours his own 
word, 

A.s if it were his God’s ?’ 

‘ Yea,’ said the Queen, 
) VA moral child without the craft to rule, 
Else had he not lost me: but listen to me, 
If I must find you wit: we hear it said 
That men go down before your spear at 
a touch, 

But knowing yqu are Lancelot; your great 
name, 

Tnis conquers: hide it therefore; go 
, unknown: 

Win 1 by this kiss you will: and our true 
King 

Will then allow your pretext, O my 
knight. 

As all for glory; for to speak him true, 
Ye know right well, how meek soe’er he 
seem, 

No keener hunter after glory breathes. 
He loves it in his knights more than 
himself: 

They prove to him his work : win and 
return.’ 

Then got Sir Lancelot suddenly to horse, 
Wra^h at himself. Not willing to be 
known, 

* He left the barren-beaten thoroughfare, 


Chose the green path that show’d tic 
rarer foot, 

And there amopg the solitary downs, 
full often lost in fancy, lost his way; 
Till as he traced a faintly-shadow’d track, 
That all in loops and links among tty 
dales 

Kan to the Castle of Astolat, he saw 
Fired from the west, far on a hill, tie 
towers. 

Thither he made, and blew the gateway 
horn. 

Then came an old, dumb, myriad- 
wrinkled man, 

Who let him into lodging and disarm’d. 
And Lancelot marvell’d at the wordless 
man; 

And issuing found the Lord of Astolat 
With two strong sons. Sir Torre'and Sit 
Lavaine, 

Moving to meet him m the castle court; 
And close behind them stept the lily maid 
Elaine, his daughter: mother of the house 
There was not: some light jest among 
them rose 

With laughter dying down as the great 
knight 

Approach’d them : then . the Lord of 
Astolat: 

‘ Whence comest thou, my guest, and by 
what name 

Uvest between the lips ? for by thy state 
And presence I might guess thee chief of 
those, 

After the King, who eat in Arthur’s halls 
, Him have I seen: the rest, his Tab! 
Round, 

Known as they are, to me they are un 
known.’ 

Then answerld Lancelot, the chief o 
knights: 

* Known am I, and of Arthur's hall, ani 
known, 

What I by mere mischance have brought, 
my shield. 

But since I go to joust as one unknown 
At Camelot for the diamond, ask’ me not 
Hereafter ye shall know m#—and tb 
shield— ' v 
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[ pray you lend me one, if such you have, 
plank, or at least with some device not 
min&' 


Then said the Lord of Astolat, «Hert 
is Tone’s: f 

lurt in his first tilt was my son, Sir Tone, 
ind so, God wot, his shield is blank 
enough. 

iis ye can have. ’ Then added plain Sir 
Tone, 

Yea, since I cannot use it, ye may have 

fere laugh’d the father saying, ‘Fie, Sir 
Churl, 

s that an answer for a noble knight? 
-How him 1 but Lavaine, my younger 
here, s 

ie is so full of lustihood, he will ride, 
sust for it, and win, and bripg it ii> an 
hour, 

And set it in this damsel’s golden hair, 

To make her thrice as wilful as before.’ 

•Nay, father, nay good father, shame 
me not 

lefore this noble knight,’ said young 
Lavaine, 

For nothing. Surely I but play’d-on 
Tone: 

e seem’d so sullen, vext he could not go: 
jest, no more 1 for, knight, the maiden 
dreamt 

b# * s ° me ° ne put this diamond' in her 
hand, 

d that it was too slippery to be held, 
slip and fell intosome pool orstream, 
e casUe-weU, belike; and then I said 
’Vn 1 went “d '/1 fought and won it 
and J° ke among ourselves) 
enlnust she keep it safelier. All was 
jest. 

& iv ? me ,eave > an if he will, 
n 9 amelot whh ‘bis noble knight: 
shall I not, but do my best to win: 
as I am, yet would I do my best. 


19? 

O’er these waste downs whereon I tost 
myself, 5 . t ■ 

Then were I glad of you as guide and ' 
friend: > 

And you shall win this diamond,—as I 
hear ^ 

I| is a fair large diamond,—if ye may, 
And yield it to this maiden, if ye will.' 

‘ A fair large diamond,’ added plain Sir 
Torre, 

‘Such be for queens, and not for simple 
, maids* 

Then she, who held her eyes upon the 
ground, r 

Elaine, and heard her name so tost about. 
Flush d slightly at the slight disparagement 
Before the stranger knight, who, looking 
at her, * 

Fuji courtly, yet not falsely, thus return’d: ’ 
If what is fair ‘be but for what is fair, 

And only queens are to be counted so, 
Rash were my judgment then, who deem 
this maid 

Might* wear as fair a jewel as is on earth. 
Not violating the bond of like to like.’ 


the lily maid 


grace me,’ answer’d 


So ye will 
Lancelot, 

““g a moment, ‘ with you* fellowship 


He spoke and ceased ; 

Elaine, 

Won by the mellow voice before shelook’d, 
Lifted her eyes, and read his lineaments, 
lhe great and guilty love he bare the 
Queen, 

In battle with the love he bare his lord, 
Had marr’d his face, and mark’d it ere 
» his time. 

Another sinning on such heights with one, 
The flower of all the west and all the 
world, 

Had been the sleeker for it: but in him 
His mood was often like a fiend, and rose 
And drove him into wastes and solitudes 
for agony, who was yet a living soul. 
Marr’d as he was, he seem’d the goodliest 
man 

That ever among ladies ate in hall, 

And noblest, when she lifted up her eyes. 
However marr’d, of more than^wice her 
years, 

Seam’d with an ancient swordcut on*the 
check, 
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And bruited and bronzed, she lifted up 
her eyes * 

And loved him, with that love which was 
her doom. 

Then the great knight, the darling of 
the court, 

Loved of the loveliest, into that rude hall 
Stept with all grace, and not with half 
disdain 

Hid under grace, as in a smaller time, 
But kindly man moving among his kind: 
Whom they with meats and vintage of 
their best 

•And talk and minstrel melody entertain’d. 
And much they ask’d of court and Table 
Round, 

And ever well and readily answer’d he : 
But Lancelot, when they glanced at 
Guinevere, 

SudSenly speaking of the wordless man, 
Heard from the Baron that, ten years 
before, 

The heathen caught and reft him of his 
tongue. 

• He learnt and warn’d me of their fierce 
design 

Against my house, and him they caught 
and maim’d ; 

But I, my sons, and little daughter fled 
From bonds or death, and dwelt among 
<■ the woods 

By the great river in a boatman’s hut. 
Dull days were those, till our good Arthur 
broke , 

The Pagan yet once more on Badon hilL ’ 

* O there, great lord, doubtless,’ Lavaine 
said, rapt 

By all the sweet and sudden passion of 
youth 

Toward greatness in its elder, ‘ you have 
fought. 

0 tell us—for we live apart—you know 
Of Arthur’s glorious wars. ’ And Lancelot 
spoke 

And answer’d him at full, as having been 
With Arthur in thefight which all daylong 
Radg by the white mouth of the violent 
Glem; 


And in the four loud battles by the shore 
Of Duglas; that on Bassa; then the war 
That thunder’d in and out the gloomy 
skirts 

Of Celidon the forest; and again 
By castle Gurnion, where the glorious 
King * 

Had on his cuirass worn our Lady’s Head, 
Carved of one emerald center’d in a sun 
Of silver rays, that lighten'd as he 
breathed; 

And at Caerleon had he help'd his lord, 
When the strong neighings of the wild 
white Horse 

Set every gilded parapet shuddering; 

And dp in Agned-Cathregonion too, ; - 
And down the waste sand-shores of Timh ' 
Treroit, * 

Where many a heathen fell} 1 and on the 
. mount 

Of Badon I myself beheld the King 
Charge at the head of all his Table Round, 
And all his legions crying Christ and him, 
And break them; and I saw him, after, 
stand . 

High on a heap of slain, from spur to 
plume 

Red as the rising sun with heathen blood, < 
And seeing me, with a great voice he cried, 
“They are broken, they are broken I" 
for the King, ' 

However mild he seems at home, nor cares 
For triumph in our mimic wars, the 
jousts— 

For if his own knight cast him down, he 
laughs 

Saying, his knights are better men than 
he— ‘ 

Yet in this heathen war the fire of God 
Fills him: I never saw his like: there lives 
No greater leader,’ 

While he utter’d this,/ 
Low to her own heart said the lily maid, | 
‘Save your great self, fair lordj’ and * 
when he fell 

From talk of war to traits of pleasantry— 
Being mirthful he, but in a stately kind— 
She still took note that wbqp the living 
smjle 
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Died from his lips, across him came a cloud 
Of melancholy severe, from which again, 
Whenever in her hoveringito and fro I 
The lUfOaid had stolen to make him 

There Jue a sodden-beaming tenderness 
Of manners and of nature: and she 
thought 

That all was nature, all, perchance, for her. 
And all night long hisfece before her lived, 
As when a painter, poring on a fig*, 
Divine^ thro’ all hindrance findgJ|C man 
Behind it, and so paints MnriMljB face, 
The shape and colour of life, 

Lives fat his children, eve® its’bfst 
Cnd fullest; so the face before het»g|yed, 
Dark-splendid, speaking in the silence, 

* fell 

PI noble things, and held her from her 
, sleep. 

Till rathe she rose, half-cheated in the 
thought 

She needs must bid farewell tp .sweet 
Lavaine. jh 

First as in fear, step after step, she stole 
Down the long tower-stair^’ hesitating : 
Anon, she heard Sir Lancelot cry in the 
court, 

,‘This shield, my friend, where is.it?’ 
'»? find Lavaine 

1 st inward, as she came from out the 
V tower. 

there to his proud horse Lancelot turn’d, 
i and smooth’d 

The glossy shoulder, humming to himself, 
tfalf-envious of the flattering hand, slie 
drew W 

Nearer and stood. He "look'd^an& more 
amazed jdjk 

Than if seven men had set upejtt him, saw 
Toe maiden standing irfthe diswy light. 
He had not, dream’d she was so beautiful. 
Then came on him a sort of sacred fear, 
For silent, tho’ he greeted her, she stood 
Jtapt on his face as if it were a God’s. 
Suddenly flash’d on her a wild desire, 
That he should wear her favour at the tilt. 
She brayed a riotous heart in asking for it. 
‘Fair lord. Whose name I know not— 
noble it is. 


I well believe,' {he noblest—will you .weiar t 
My favour at thS tourney ?’ ‘ Nay,’ paid 
he, • 

‘ Fair lady, since X never yet have worn 
Favour of any lady in the lists. 

Such is my wont, as those, who know me, 
know.’ •. 

‘Yea, so,’ she answer’d; ‘then in wearing 
mine 

Needs must be lesser likelihood, noble 
lord, 

That those who know should know you.’ 
And he turn’d 

Her counsel up and flown within his mind, 
And found it true, and answer’d, ‘True, 
my child. 

Well, I will wear it: fetch it out to me; 
What is it?’ and she told him ‘A red 
sleeve ■ 

Broider’d with pearls,’ and brought it: 
then he bound 

Her token on his helmet, with a smile 
Saying, ‘ I never yet have done so much 
For any maiden living,’ and the<blood 
Sprang to her face and fill’d her with 
delight; 

But left her all the paler, when lavaine 
Returning brought the yet- unblazon’d 
shield, » 

His brother’s; which he gave to Lancelot, 
Who parted with his own to fair Elaine; 

‘ Do me this grace, my child, to have my’ 
shield JR 

In keeping till I cdpf.’ 1 A grace to me,’ 
She answer’d, ‘ twice to-day. I am your 
squire 1’ 

‘Whereat Lavaine said, laughing, ‘lily 
maid, 

For fear our people call you Iff. 

In earnest, let me bring your c*' ’J, 

Once, twice, and thrice: n<^_ 

hence to bed : ’ „ ' 

So kiss’d her, and Sir Ipticelot his own 
hand, 

And thus they moved away: she stay’d 
a minute, 

Then made a sudden step to the gate, 
and there— 

Her bright hair blown about the serious 
free 
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’ Ytt rosy-kindied with hepbrother’s kiss— 

Paused by the gateway, standing near 
the shield > 

In silence, while she watch'd their arms 
far-off 

- Sparkle, until they dipt below the downs. 

Then to her tower she climb’d, and took 
the shield, 

There kept it, and so lived in fantasy. 

Meanwhile the flew companions past 
away ' 

Far o'er the long backs of the bushless 
downs, 

To where Sir Lancelot knew there lived 
a knight 

Not far from Camelot, now for forty years 

A hermit, who had pray’d, labour’d and 
pray’d, 

Andaever labouring had scoop’d himself 

In the white rock a chapel and a hall 

On massive columns, like a shorecliff cave, 

And cells and chambers: all were fair 
and dry; 

The green light from the meadows under¬ 
neath 

Struck up and lived along the milky roofs; 

And in the meadows tremulous aspen-trees 

And poplars made a noise of falling 
showers. 

And thither wending there that night they 
bode. 

But when the next day broke from 
underground, 

And shot red fire and shadows thro’ the 
cave, 

They rose, heard mass, broke fast, and 
rode away: 

Then Lancelot saying, 1 Hear, but hold 
my name 

Hidden, you ride with Lancelot of the 
Lake,’ 

Abash’d Lavaine, whose instant rever¬ 
ence, 

Deater to true young hearts than their 
own praise, 

But left him leave to stammer, 'Is it 
indeed ?’ 

And after muttering* The great Lancelot,' 


At last he got his breath and answ< 
‘One, 

One have I seen—that other, our 1 
lord, 

.The dread Pendragon, Britain’s Kin 
kings, 

Of whom the people talk mysteriousl; 

He will be there—then were I stric 
blind 

That minute, I might say that I had set 

So spake Lavaine, and when tl 
reach’d the lists 

By Camelot in the meadow, let his ey 
Run tfcfo’ the peopled gallery which h 
round 

Lay like a rainbow fall’n upon the gra 
Until they found the clear-faced Kin 
who sat 

Robed in red samite, easily to be know 
Since to his crown the golden dragc 
clung, 

And down his robe the dragon writhe 
in gold, 

And from the carven-work behind hii 
crept 

Two dragons gilded, sloping down t 
make 

Arms for his chair, while all the rest o 
them * 

Thro’ knots and loops and folds inn I 
merable 

Fled ever thro’ the woodwork, till the:' 
found 

The new design wherein they lost them¬ 
selves, / 

Yet with all ease, so tender was the work : 
And, in the costly canopy o’er him set; 
Blazed the last diamond of the nameldss 
king. 

Then Lancelot answer’d young Lavaine 
and said, 

‘ Me you call great: mine is the firmer 
seat, , ,. 

The truer lance: but there is many a youtlla 
Now crescent, who will come to all I am 
And overcome it; and in me these dwells 
No greatness, save it be som#ffar-off touch 
Of greatness to know well I am not great: 
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'here U the men.’ And Lavaine gaped 
upon him 

is on a thing miraculous, and anon 
lie trumpets blew; and then did either 
side, 

"hey that assail’d, and they that held the 
lists, 

let lance in rest, strike spur, suddenly 
move, 

leet in the midst, and there so furiously 
hock, that a man far-off might well 
perceive, 

f any man that day were le&sfield, 

'he hard earth shake, and It low thunder 
of arms. • § 

md Lancelot bode a little, till he saw 
Vhich were the weaker j then he hurl’d 
into it 

■ against the stronger : little need to speak 

■ Of Lancelot in his glory 1 King, duke, 

earl, 

Count, baron—whom he smote, he over¬ 
threw. 

But in the held were Lancelot’s kith 
and kin, 

) Ranged with the Table Round that held 

| the lists, 

Strong men, and wrathful that a stranger 
• knight 

•Should do and almost overdo the deeds 
Of Lancelot; and one said to the other, 

{ ' ‘Lo! 

mhat is he ? I do not mean the force 
I alone— 

■he grace and versatility of the man ! 

■ it not Lancelot ?.’ ‘ Wheh has Lance-’ 
lot worn 

avour of any lady in the lists ? 
ot such his wont, as we, that know him, 
know.’ 

How then? who then.?’ a fury seised 
them all, 

fieiy family passion for the name 
f Lancelot, and a glory one with theirs, 
heycouch’d their spears and prick’d their 
steeds, and thus, 

heir plumes driv’n backward by the wind 
the> made 

1 All movinff. all tnor*th*r rinwn linnn him 


Bare, as a wildjrave in the wide North-sea, 
Green-glimmering toward the summit, 
beans with all 

Its stormy crests that smoke against the 
skies, 

Down on a bark, and overbears the bark, 
And him that helms it, so they overbore 
Sir Lancelot and his charger, and a spear 
Down-glancing lamed the charger, and a 
spear 

Prick’d sharply his own cuirass, and the 
head * 

Pierced thro’ his side, and there snapt, 
and remain’d. 

Then Sir Lavaine did well and wor- 
shipfully; 

He bore a knight of old repute to the 
earth, 

And brought his horse to Lancelot jrhere 
he lay. 

He up the side, sweating with agony, got, 
But thought to do while he might yet 
endure, 

And being lustily holpen by the rest, 

His party,—tho’ it seem’d half-miracle 
To those he fought with,—drave his kith 
and kin, 

And all the Table Round that held the 
lists, 

Back to the barrier j then the trumpets, 
blew » 

Proclaiming his the prize, who wore the 
sleeve 

Of scarlet, and the pearls; and all the 
knights, 

His party, cried ‘ Advance and take thy 
prize *- 

Thediamond;’ butheanswer’d, ‘D)(j 
me 

No diamonds 1 for God’s love, a little® 1 
Prize me no prizes, for my prize is death ! 
Hence will I, and I clferge you, follow 
me not.’ 

He spoke, and vanish’d suddenly from 
the field 

With young Lavaine into the poplar grove. 
There from his charger down he slid, and 

Rat-. 
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Gupiag to Sir Lavaine, ‘ Draw the lance- 
head/ , r 

‘Ah my iweet lord Sir Lagicelot,' said 
Lavaine, 

‘ I dread me, if X draw it, yon will die.’ 
But he, ‘ I die already with it: draw— 
Draw,’—and Lavaine drew, aiyl Sir 
Lancelot gave 

A marvellous great shriek and ghastly 
groan, 

And half his blood burnt forth, and down 
he sank 

For the pure pain, and wholly swoon’d 
away. 

Then came the hermit out and bare him 
in, 

There stanch’d his wound; and there, in 
daily doubt 

Whether to live or die, for many a week 
Hid from the wide world’s rumour by the 
grove 

Of poplars with their noise of falling 
showers, 

And ever-tremulous aspen-trees, he lay. 

But on that day when Lancelot fled the 
* lists, 

His party, knights of utmost North and 
West, 

Lords of waste marches, kings of desolate 
, isles. 

Came round their great Pendragon, saying 
to him, 

‘ Lo, Sire, our knight, thro’ whom we 
won the day, 

Hath gone sore wounded, and hath left 
his prize 

Untaken, crying that his prize is death:’ ' 
‘Heaven hinder,’ said the King, ‘that 
such an one, 

So great a knight as we have seen to-day— 
He seem'd to me another Lancelot— 
Yea, twenty times I thought him Lance¬ 
lot— 

He must not pass uncared for. Where¬ 
fore, rise, 

0 Gawain, and ride forth and find the 
knight 

Wounded and wearied needs must he be 
near. 


I charge you that you get at once to horse. 
And, knights and kings, there breathes 
not one of you * 

Will deem this prize of ours is rashly 
' 1 given: ? 

His prowess was too wondrous. We will 
do him 

No cpstomary honour: since the knight 
Came not to us, of us to claim the prize, 
Ourselves will send it after. Rise and take 
This diamond, and deliver it, and return, 
And bring us where he is, and how he 
fares, 

And cease not from your quest until ye 
find.’ \ 

11 . i 

So saying, from thecarven flower above, 

To which it made a restless heart, he took, 
And gave, the diamond; then from where 
he sat . 

At Arthur’s right, with smiling face arose, 
With smiling face and frowning heart, a 
Prince 

In the mid might and flourish of his May, 
Gawain, surnamed The Courteous, fiur 
and strong, 

And after 'Lancelot, Tristram, and 
Geraint jL. 

And Gareth, a good knight, but they.’ 

withal * ' j 

Sir Modred’s brother, and the child of Loti 
Nor often loyal to his word, and now 
Wroth that the King’s command to stilly 
forth 

In quest of whom he knew not, made him 
leave 

The banquet, and concourse of knights 
and kings. 

So alt in wrath he got to horse and , 
went; 

While Arthur, to the banquet, dark in 
mood, 

Past, thinking 1 Is it Lancelot who hath 
come 

Despite the wound he spake of,, all for’ 
gain 

Of glory, and hath added wound to^ounjfr, v 
And ridd’n away to did?’ So fear’d .me 
King, 
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nd, after two diys* tarriance there, 

* retail’d. 

hen when he saw the Queen, embrac¬ 
ing ask’d. 

Love, are you yet so sick?’ ‘Nsfy, 
lord,’ she said. > ’ 

And where is Lancelot?’ Then the 
Queen amazed, 

Was he not’ with you ? won he not your 
prize?’ 

Nay, but one like him. ’ ‘ Why that like 
was he.’ 

nd when the King demanded how she 
knew, 

lid, ‘Lord, no sooner had ye parted 
from us,< 

han Lancelot told me of a common 
talk 


hat men went down before his spear at 
a touch, 

at knowing he was Lancelot; his great 
name 

onquer’d; and therefore would he hide 
his name 

rom all men, ev’n the King, and to this 
end ' , 

ad made the pretext of a hindering 
wound, 

hat he might joust unknown of all, and 
■ leam 

his old prowess were in aught decay’d; 
nd added, “ Our true Arthur, when he 
learns, 

’ill well allow my pretext, as for gain 
f purer glory.” ’ 


Then replied the King ? 
r ar lo*. \er in our Lancelot had it been, 
lieu ol. Sly dallying with the truth, 

> have trusted me as he hath trusted 

thee. 

irely his King and most familiar friend 
ight well have kept his secret. True, 
indeed, 

ibeit I know my knights fantastical, 

> fine a fear in our large Lancelot 

usf needs have moved my laughter: 
, now remains 

it Utile* cause Hjjfa laughter: his own 
kin— 


III news, my Queen, for all who love him, 
thisl-S , 

His kith and kin, not knowing, set upon 
him; ■» ' 

So that he went sore wounded from the 
field: 

Yet good news too: for goodly hopes are 
mine 

That Lancelot is no more a lonely heart 
He wore, against his wont, upon his helm 
A sleeve of scarlet, broider’d with great 
pearls^* 

Some gentle maiden’s gift’ 

1 Yea, lord,’ she said, 

‘ Thy hopes are mine,’ and saying that, 
she choked, 

And sharply turn'd about to hide her face, 
Past to her chamber, and there Sung 
herself , 8 

Down on the great King’s couch, and 
writhed upon it, 

And clench’d her fingers till they bit the 
palm, 

And shriek’d out ‘Traitor’ to the un- 
hearing wall, 

Then flash’d into wild tears, and .rose 
again, 

And moved about her palace, proud and 
pale. 

Gawain the while thro' all the region 
round ■ ■> 

Rode with his diamond, wearied of the* 
quest, 

Touch’d at all points, except the poplar 
grove, 

• And came at last, tho' late, to Astolat: 
Whom glittering in enamell’d ajtos the 
maid ™ 

Glanced at, and cried, ‘ What news from 
Camelot, lord ? » 

What of the knight with the red sleeve?' 
‘He won.’ 

* 1 knew it,’ she said. ‘ But parted from ( 
the jousts 

Hurt in t)ie side,’ whereat she caught her 
breath; 

Thro’ her own side she felt the sharp 
lance go; 
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Thereon she smote her ljand: weBnigh 
she swoon’d: 

And, while he gazed wonderingly at her, 
came 

The Lord of Astolat out, to whom the 
Prince 

Reported who he was, and on what quest 
Sent, that he bote the prize and could not 
find 

The victor, but had ridd’n a random 
round 

To seek him, and had Wearied of the 
search. 

To whom the Lord of Astolat, ‘ Bide with 
us, 

And ride no more at random, noble 
Prince! 

Here was the knight, and here he left a 
shield ; 

This mil he send or come for : further¬ 
more 

Our son is with him; we shall hear anon, 
Needs must we hear.’ To this the cour¬ 
teous Prince 

Accorded with his wonted courtesy. 
Courtesy with a touch of traitor in it, 

'And stay’d; and cast his eyes on fair 
Elaine: 

Where could be found face daintier ? then 
her shape 

From forehead down to foot, perfect— 

‘ again 

From foot to forehead exquisitely turn’d : 

‘ Well—if I bide, lo! this wild flower for 
me !’ 

And oft they met among the garden yews, 
And there he set himself to play upon her 
With sallying wit, free flashes from a’ 
height 

Above her, graces of the court, and songs, 
Sighs, and slow smiles, and golden elo¬ 
quence 

And amorous adulation, till the maid 
Rebell’d against it, saying to him, ’ Prince, 
D loyal nephew of our noble King, 

Why ask you not to see the shield he left, 
Whence you might learn his name ? Why 
slight your King, 

Lnd lose, the quest he sent you on, and 
prove 


No surer than our falcon yesterday, 

Who lost the hem we slip? her at, a 
went 

To all the winds?’ ‘Nay, by mi 
. head,’ said he, 

‘ I lose it, as we lose the lark in heave 
0 damsel, in the light of your blue eye: 
But an ye will it let me see the shield.' 
And when the shield was brought, ar 
Gawaiu saw 

Sir Lancelot’s azure liofls, crown’d wit 
gold, 

Ramp in the field, he smote his thigh 
and mock’d: 

‘Right 0 was the King I our Lancelot 
that true man! ’ • 

'And right was I,’ she answer’d merrily 

‘I, 

Who dream’d my knight the greatesi 
knight of all.’ 

‘ And if / dream’d,’ said Gawain, ' that 
you love • 

This greatest knight, your pardon 1 lo, 
ye know it I 

Speak therefore: shall I waste mySelf in 
vain-?’ 

Full simple was her answer, ‘ What know 
I? 

My brethren have been all my fellow¬ 
ship; x 

And I, when often they have talk’d of 
love, 

Wish’d it had been my mother, for they 
talk’d, 

Meseem’d, of what they knew not; so 
, myself— 

I know not if I know what true love is, 
But if I know, then, if I love not him, 

I know there is none other I can love. ’ 

1 Yea, by God’s death,’ said he, ‘ye love 
him well, 

But would not, knew ye what all others 
know, 

And whom he loves.’ ‘So be it,’ cried 
Elaine, \ 

And lifted her fair face and moved away: 
But he pursued her, calling, ‘Stay a 
little I 

One golden minute’s grace P he wore 
your sleeve: 

» 
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Would he break faith with one I may not 
[ . name? 

Must our true man change like a leaf at 
i last? 

Nay—tike enow : why then, far be h 
| from me < ' 

[To cross our mighty Lancelot in his 
loves 1 

And, damsel, for I deem you know full 
well 

Where your great knight is hidden, let 
me leave 

vty quest with you ; the diamond also : 
here! 

For if you love, it will be sweet to give it j 
And if he love, it will be sweet t<# have it 
From your own hand; and whether he 
love or not, 

A diamond is a diamond. Fare you well 
A thousand times !—a thousand times 
farewell! 

Vet, if he love, and his love hold, we 
two 

May meet at court hereafter: there, I 
a think, 

So ye will leam the courtesies of the 
court, 

We two shall know each other.’ 

Then he gave. 
And slightly kiss’d the hand to which he 
gave, 

The diamond, and all wearied of the 
quest 

Leapt on his horse, and carolling as he 
went 

A true-love ballad, lightly rode away. • 

Thence to the oourt he past j there told 
the King 

What the King knew, ‘Sir Lancelot is 
the knight. ’ 

And added, * Sire, my liege, so much I 
learnt; 

But fail’d to find him, tho’ I rode all 
round 

The region: but I lighted on the maid 
Whose sleeve he wore; she loves him; 
and to her, 

Deeming our courtesy is the truest law. 


I gave the diamond: she will render it j 
For by mine htad she knows his hiding- 
place.’ 

The seldom-frowning King frown’d, 
and replied, 

‘ Too courteous truly 1 ye shall go no more 
On quest of mine, seeing that ye forget 
Obedience is the courtesy due to kings.' 

He spake and parted. Wroth, but all 
in awe# 

For twenty strokes of the blood, without 
a word. 

Linger'd that other, staring after him ; 
Then shook his hair, strode off, and 
buzz'd abroad 

About the maid of Astolat, and her love. 
All ears were prick'd at once, all tongues 
were loosed: 

1 The maid of Astolat loves Sir Lance¬ 
lot, 

Sir Lancelot loves the maid of Astolat.’ 
Some read the King's face, some the 
Queen’s, and all 

Had marvel what the maid might be, but 
most 

Predoom’d her as unworthy. One old 
dame 

Came suddenly on the Queen with the 
sharp news. 

She, that had heard the noife of,it 
before, 

But sorrowing Lancelot should have • 
stoop’d so low, ■ 

Marr’d her friend’s aim with pale tran¬ 
quillity. 

. So ran the tale like fire about the court, 
Fire in dry stubble a nine-days’ wonder 
flared; " 

Till ev’n the knights at banquet twice or 
thrice , 

Forgot to drink to Lancelot and the 
Queen, 

And pledging Lancelot and the lily maid 
Smiled at each other, while the Queen,, 
who sat 

With lips severely placid, felt the knot. 
Climb in her throat, and with her feet 
unseen ' * 
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Crash'd the, wild passion out against the 
1 door y. ^ 

Beneath the banquet, where the' meats 
became’ 

As wormwood, and she hated all who 
pledged. 

■* 

But far away the maid in Astolat, 

Her guiltless rival, she that ever kept ‘ 
The one-day-seen Sir Lancelot in her 
heart, 

Crept to her father, whilehe mused alone, 
Sat on his knee, stroked his gray face 
and said, 

' Father, you call me wilful, and the fault 
Is yours who let me have my will, and 
now, 

Sweet father, will you let me lose my 
wits?’ 

•Nay,’ said he, ‘surely.’ ‘Wherefore, 
let me hence,' 

She answer’d, ‘and find out our dear. 
Lavaine.’ 

‘Ye will not lose your wits for dear 
Lavaine: 

Bide,’ answer’d he i ‘we needs must hear 
) anon 

Of him, and of that other.’ ‘Ay,’ she 
said, 

‘ And of that other, for I needs must hence 
And find that other, wheresoe’er he be, 
And with mine own hand give his diamond 
to him, 

Lest I be found as faithless in the quest 
As yon proud Prince who left the quest 
to me. 

Sweet father, I behold him in my dreams 
Gaunt as it were the skeleton of himself, 
Death-pale, for lack of gentle maiden’s 
aid. 

The gentler-born the maiden, the more 
bound, , 

My father, to be sweet and serviceable 
To noble knights in sickness, as ye know 
When'these have worn their tokens: let 
me hence 

I pray you.’ Then her father nodding 
* said, 

‘Ay, ay, the diamond: wit ye well, my 
clild, 

* 


Bight ■ fain were I to this ki 
were whole, 

Being our greatest: yea, and you i 
give it— 

And sure I think .this fruit is hung 
‘ high 

For any mouth to gape for sav 
queen’s— 

Nay, I mean nothing: so then, get 
gone, 

Being so very wilful you must go.’ 

Lfghtly, her suit allow’d, she slipt aw 
And while she made her ready for 1 
ride, 

Her father's latest word humm’d in 1 
ear, • 

‘ Being so very wilful you must go,’ 

And changed itself and echo’din herhea 
‘ Being so very wilful you must die.’ 

But she was happy enough and shook 

off, 

As we shake off the bee that buzzes at it 
And in her heart she answer’d it and sail 
‘ What matter, so I help him back tf life 
Then far away with good Sir Tone f< 
guide 

Rode o’er the long backs of the bushle 
downs 

To Camelot, and before the city-gates 
Came on her brother with a happy face 
Making a roan horse caper and curvet 
For pleasure all about a field of flowers 
Whom when she .saw, ‘ Lavaine,’ sh< 
cried, ‘ Lavaine, 

How fares my lord Sir Lancelot ?’ ■ He 
amazed, 

‘ Torre and Elaine I why here ? Sir 
Lancelot 1 

How know ye my lord’s name is Lance¬ 
lot?’ . ' 

. But when the maid had told him all her 
tale, 

Then turn’d Sir Torre, and being in his 
moods 

Left them, -and under the strange-statued 
gate, 

Where Arthur’s., yrars were render’d 
mystically, 

♦Past up the still rich city to his kin, . 


S own faaiN)lood, which dwelt at 

Csmelot; 

d her, Lavaine across the poplar grave 
d to the caves: there first she saw the 
casque i 

Lancelot on the wall: her scarlet l 
sleeve, 

ho’ carved and cut, and half the pearls 
away, 

beam'd from it still; and in her heart 
she laugh’d, 

(ecause he had not loosed jt from his 
1 helm, 

;ut meant once more perchance to tour¬ 
ney in it. , 

Lnd when they gain’d the cell wherein 
he slept, 

{is battle-writhen arms and mighty hands 
jlj naked on the wolfskin, and a dream 
)f dragging down his enemy made them 
move. 

[hen she that saw him lying unsleek, 
unshorn, 

Hunt as it were the skeleton of himself, 

J tier’d a little tender dolorous cry. 

The sound not wonted in a place so still 
IVoke the sick knight, and while he roll’d 
* his eyes 

Ifet blank from sleep, she started to him, 
saying, 

Your prize the diamond sent you by the 
King:* 

Mis eyes glisten’d: she fancied ‘ Is it fir 
me?’ 

Vnd when the maid had told him all the 
tale 

Df King and Prince, the diamond sent, 

_ the quest 

Assign’d to her not Vorthy of it, she knelt 
fjill lowly by the comers of his bed, 

{nd laid the diamond in his open hand. 
Mer face was near, and as we kiss the 
child 

that does the task assign’d, he kiss’d her 
face. 

Vt once she slipt like water to'the floor. 
Alas,’ he said, ‘ypur ride hath wearied 
you. 

«*t must have.’ ‘No rest’for me,’ 
she said; 
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* Nay, for neaFfeu, fair lord, lam at rest . 1 
What might she meab by that? his large 
black eyes, j 

Yet larger thro’ his leanness, dwelt upon 
her, 

Till all her heart’s sad secret biased itself 
In the heart’s colours on her silhple face; 
And Lancelot look’d and was perplext in 
mind, ' 

And being weak in body said no more; 
But did not love the colour; woman’s 
love, * 

Save one, he not regarded, and so turn’d 
Sighing, and feign’d a sleep until he slept. 

Then rose Elaine and glided tiro’ the 
fields, 

And past beneath the weirdly-sculptured 
gates 

Far up the dim rich city to her kin 4 
There bode the night: but woke with 
’ dawn, and past 
Down thro’ the dim rich city to the fields, 
Thence to the cave: so day by day she 
past 

In either twilight ghost-like to and fro 
Gliding, and every day she tended him, 
And likewise many anight: and Lancelot 
Would, tho’ he call’d his wound a little 
hurt 

Whereof he should be quickly whole, at 
times * • 

Brain-feverous in his heat and agony, 
seem 

Uncourteous, even he: but the meek 
maid 

Sweetly forbore him ever, being to him 
Meeker than any Child to a rough nurse, 
Milder than any mother to a sick cjiild, 
And never woman yet, since man’s first 
fail, 

Did kindlier unto man, but her deep love, 
Upbore her ; till the hermit, skill’d in all 
The simples and the science of that time, 
Told him that her fine care had saved his 
life. 

And the sick man fosgot hersimple blush, ’ 
Would call her friend and sister, sweet 
Elaine, 

Would listen for her coming and regret \ 
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Her parting step, and hgl# her tenderly, 
And loved her with all love except the 
love , 

Of man and woman when they love their 
best, 

Closest and sweetest, and had died the 
death 

In any knightly fashion for her sake. 

And peradventure had he seen her first 
She might have made this and that other 
world 

Another world for the sidk man j but now 
The shackles of an old love straiten’d 
him, 

His honour rooted in dishonour stood, 
And faith unfaithful kept'him falsely true. 

Yet the great knight in his mid-sick¬ 
ness made 

Full many a holy vow and pure resolve. 
These, as but born of sickness, could not 
live: 

For when the blood ran lustier in him 
again, 

Full often the bright image of one face, 
Making a treacherous quiet in his heart, 
Dispersed his resolution like a cloud. 
Then if the maiden, while that ghostly 
grace 

Beam’d on his fancy, spoke, he answer’d 
not, 

Or short and coldly, and she knew right 
well 

What the rough sickness meant, but what 
this meant 

She knew not, and the sorrow dimm’d 
her sight, 

And drave her ere her time across the 
fields 

Far into the' rich city, where alone 
She murmur’d, • Vain, in vain : it cannot 
be. 

He will not love me: how then? must 
I die?’ 

Then as a little helpless innocent bird, 
That has but one plain passage of few 
notes, 

Will ring the simple passage o'er and o’er 
For all an April morning, till the ear 
Wearies to hear it, so the simple maid 


Went half the night repeating, ‘ Must 
die ?’ 

And now to right she turn’d, and nowt 
left, 

And found no ease in turning or in rest 
And ' Him or death,’ she mutter'd 
‘ death or him,’ 

Again and like a burthen, ‘ Him or death 

But when Sir Lancelot’s deadly huti 
was whole, 

To Astolat returning rode the three. 

There morn by morn, arraying her swee 
self 

In th|t wherein she deem’d she look'i 
her best. 

She came before Sir Lancelot, for she 
thought 

‘ If I be loved, these are my festal robes, 

If not, the victim’s flowers before he fall.: 
And Lancelot ever prest upon the maid 
That she should ask some goodly gift ol 
him 

For her own self or hers j ‘ and do not 
shun 

To speak the wish most neat to your true 
heart; 

Such service have ye done me, that I make 
My will of yours, and Prince and Lord 
am I 

In mine own land, and what I will I can.' 
Then like a ghost she lifted up her face, 
But like a ghost without the power to 
speak. 

And Lancelot saw that she withheld her 
wish, 

And bode among them yet a little space 
Till he should learn it; and one mom it 
chanced ’ 

He found her in among the garden yetyi, 
And said, ‘ Delay no longer, speak your 
wish, 

Seeing I go to-day:’ then out she brake: 

‘ Going ? and we shall never see you more. 
And I must die for want of one bold word^ 
‘ Speak : that I live to hear,' he said, ' is» 
yours.’ * 

Then suddenly and passionately rite spoke: 

‘ I have gone mad. I loveqrou: let me 
die.’ 
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Jj, lister,’ answer’d Lancelot, < what is 
this?’ 

id innocently extending her white arms, 
our love,’ she said, ‘your love—to be^ 
your wife.’ 

id Lancelot answer’d, ‘ Had X chosen 
to wed, 

lad been wedded earlier, sweet Elaine : 
it now there never will be wife of mine.’ 
fo, no,' she cried, ‘ I care not to be 
wife, 

t to be with you still, to see your face, 
serve you, and to follow you thro’ the 
world.’ 

d Lancelot answer’d, ‘ Nay, the igorld, 
the world, 

II ear and eye, with such a stupid heart 
a interpret ear and eye, and such a 
tongue 

o blare its own interpretation—nay, 
ull ill then should L quit your brother’s 
love, 

nd your good father’s kindness.’ And 
she said, 

Not to be with you, not to see your face— 
das for.me then, my goqd days are done.’ 
Nay, noble maid,’ he answer’d, ‘ten 
times nay! 

Tiis is not love: but love’s first flash in 
youth, 

lost common : yea, I know it of mine 
own self: 

■nd you yourself will smile at your own 
self 

lereafter, when you yield your flower of 
life 

'o one more fitly yours, not thrice your 
age: 

rnd then will I, (hr true you are and 
sweet 

eyond mine old belief in womanhood, 
lore specially should your good knight 
be poor, 

.ndow you with broad land and territory 
•yen to the .half my realm beyond the 
seas, 

o that would make you happy: further¬ 
more, 

■v’n to the^leath, as tho‘ ye were my 
> blood, 


In all your qttlr^ls will I be your knight 
This will I do, dear damsel, for your sake, 
And more than this I caqpot.’ 

While he spoke 
She neither blush’d not shook, 'but 
deathiy-pale 

Stood grasping what>was nearest, then 
replied : 

‘ Of all this will I nothing ;’ and so fell, 
And thus they bore her swooning to her 
tower, -s 

Then spake, to whom thro’ those black 
walls of yew 

Their talk had pierced, her father : 1 Ay, 
a flash, * 

I fear me, that will Strike my blossom dead. 
Too courteous are ye, fair Lord Lancelot. 

1 pray you, use some rough discourtesy 
To blunt or break her passion.' • 

Lancelot said, 

‘ That were against me: what I can I 
will;’ 

And there that day remain’d, and toward 
even 

Sent for his shield : full meekly rose the 
maid, 

Stript off the case, and gave the naked 
shield; 

Then, when she heard his horse upon the 
stones, * 

Unclasping flung the casement back, and 
look’d 

Down on his helm, from which her sleeve 
, had gone. 

And Lancelot knew the little clinking 
sound; • 

And she by tact of love was well aware 
That Lancelot knew that she was looking 
at him. 

And yet he glanced not up, nor waved 
his hand, 

Nor bad farewell, but sadly rode away. 
This was the one discourtesy that he used. , 

So in her tower alone the maiden sat: 
His very shield was gone; only the case, 
Her own poor work, her empty labour, 
left. 
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Blit a till she ^eard hira^ &B 1 Ilia picture 
form’d 

And grew between her and the pictured 
wall. * 

Then came her father, saying in low tones, 

* Have comfort,’ whom she greeted 
quietly. 

Then came her bftthren saying, ‘ Peace 
to thee, 

Sweet sister,’ whom she answer’d with all 
calm. 

But when they left her to herself again, 

Death, like a friend’s voice from a distant 
field 


High with the last line scaled her voa 
and this, l 

All in a fiery dawning wild with wind 

That shook her tower, the brothers heard 
and thought ! 

With shuddering, ‘Hark the Phantomi 
the house 

That ever shrieks before a death,’ an 
call’d 

The father, and all three in hurry and fa 

Ran to her, and lo 1 the blood-red ligl 
, of dawn 

Flared on her face, she thrilling, 1 h 
me die 1’ 


Approaching thro’ the darkness, call’d; 
* the owls 

Wailing had power upon her, and she 
mixt 

Her fancies with the sallow-rifted glooms 
Of evening, and the moanings of the wind. 


And in those days she made a little 
song, 

And call’d her song ‘ The Song of Love 
and Death,’ , 

, And sang it: sweetly could she make 
* and sing. 

* Sweet is true love tho’ given in vain, 
in vain; 

And sweet is death who puts an end to 
V pain: 

I know not which is sweeter, no, not I. 

* ‘Love, art thou sweet? then bitter 
death must be: 

Love,.thou art bitter; sweet is death to 


me. 

O Love,, ifileath be sweeter, let me die. 

* ‘ Sweet love, that seems not made to 
fade away. 

Sweet death, that seems to make us love¬ 
less clay, 

I know not which is sweeter, no, not I. 


‘ I fain would follow love, if that could 

, be; 

} needs must follow death, who calls for 
me; 

Call and I follow, I follow I let me die.' 


As when we dwell upon a word w< 
know, 

Repeating, till the word we know,so veil 
Becomes a wonder, and we know not wh jl 
So dwelt the father on hej face, as| 
thought 

‘ Is this Elaine ?’ till back the maiden fell, 
Then gave a languid hand to each, soil 
lay, 

Speaking a still good-morrow with he 
eyes. , 

At last she said, 1 Sweet brothers, yester l 
night I 

I seem’d a curious little maid again, 

As happy as when we dwelt among th 
woods, j 

And when ye used to take me with thi| 
flood 

Up the great river in the boatman’s boat 
Only ye would not pass beyond the cape 
That has the poplar on it: there ye fixt 
Your limit, oft returning with the tide. 
And yet I cried because ye woi^d not pass 
Beyond it, and far up the shimng flood 
Until we found the palace of the King. 
And yet ye would not; but this night I 
dream’d 

That I was all alone upon the flood, 

And then I said, “ Now shall I have my 
wills” » ^ 

And there I woke, but still the wish 
remain’d. 

So let me hence that I may pass at last 
Beyond the poplar and.far flp the flood, 
Until I find the palace of the King. * 
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will 1 enter in among them all, 

H no man there will dare to mntk at 
me; 

t there the fine Gawain will wonder at 
me, 

d there the great Sir Lancelot muse 
at me; 

wain, who bad a thousand farewells to 
me, 

icelot, who coldly went, nor bad me 
one: 

i there the King will know me and 
my lo*e, 

d there the Queen herself will pity me, 
d all the gentle court will welcomg me, 
d after my long voyage I shall rest I' 

Peace,’ said her father, ' O my child, 
ye seem 

Ight-headed, for what force is yours to 
go ♦ 

> far, being sick ? and wherefore would 
ye look 

a this proud fellow again, who scorns 
us all?’ 

T hen the rough Torre' began to heave 
and move, 

I bluster into stormy sobs and say, 
never loved him: an I meet with 
him, 

re not howsoever great he be, 
ken will I strike at him and strike him 
down, 

ve me good fortune, I will strike him 
dead, 

r this discomfort he hath done the 
house.’ 

To whom the gentle sister made reply, 
ret not yourself, dear brother, nor be 
wroth, 

dng it is no»more Sir Lancelot’s fault 
■ to love me, than it is mine to love 
a of all men who seems to me the 
highest’ * 

Highest ?’ the father answer’d, echoing 
/highest?’ 

meant t» break the passiotl in her) 

• '“ 7 . 


Daughter, I know not what you call the 
highest f * * 

But this I know, for all the^eople know it, 
He loves the Queen, and inanopen shame: 

' And she returns his lore in open shame; 

1 If this be high, what is it to be low ? ’ 

Then.spake the lily maid of Astolat: 

‘ Sweet father, all too faint and sick am I 
For anger: these are slanders: never yet 
Was noble man but made ignoble talk. 

He makes no frieifd who never made a foe. 
But now it is- my glory to have loved 
One peerless, without stain: so lef me 
P“s, • . » 

My father, howsoe’er I seem to you, , 
Not all unhappy, having loved God’s best 
And greatest, tho’ my love had no return: 
Yet, seeing you desire your child to live, 
Thanks, but you work against your gwn 
desire; 

For if I could believe the things you say 
I should but die the sooner; wherefore 
cease, 

Sweet father, and bid call the ghostly man 
Hither, and let me shrive me clean, and 
die.’ * 

So when the ghostly man had come and 
gone, 

She with a face, bright as for sin forgiven, 
Besought Lavaine to write as she devised* 
A letter, word for word; and when he . 
ask’d 

1 Is it for Lancelot, is it for my dear lord? 
Then will I bear it gladly;’ she replied, 
f For Lancelot and the Queen and all the 
world, * , 

But I myself must bear it.’ Then he wrote 
The letter she devised; which being writ. 
And folded, ‘ O sweet father, tender and 
true, 

Deny me not,’, she said—‘ ye never yet 
Denied my fancies—this, however strange. 
My latest: lay the letter in my hand’ 

A little ere I die, and close the hand v 
Upon it; I shall guard it even in death. 
And when the heat is gone from out my ' 
heart, 

Then take the little bed on which I did f 
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For Lancelot’s love, and dick it like the 
Queen’s 

For richness, and me also like the Queen 
In all I have of rich, and lay me on it. 
And let there be prepared a chariot-bier 
To take me to the river, and a barge 
Be ready on the river, clothed in black. 

I go in state to court, to meet the Queen. 
There surely I shall speak for mine owii 
self, 

And none of you can speak for me so well. 
And therefore let our dif,nb old man alone 
Go with me, he can steer and row, and he 
Will' guide me to that palace, to the 
. doors.’ 

She ceased ! her father promised ; 
whereupon 

She grew so cheerful that they deem’d her 
o death 

Was rather in the fantasy than the blood. 
But ten slow mornings past, and on the 
eleventh 

Her father laid the letter in her hand, 
And closed the hand upon it, and she died. 
So that day there was dole in Astolat. 

But when the next sun brake from 
underground, 

Then, those two brethren slowly with bent 
brows 

e Accompanying, the sad chariot-bier 
Past like a shadow thro’ the field, that 
shone 

Full-summer, to that stream whereon the 
barge, 

Pall’d all its length in blackest samite, lay. 
There sat the lifelong creature of the house, 
Loyal, the dumb old servitor, on deck, 
Winking his eyes, and twisted all his face. 
So those two brethren from thechariot took 
And on the black decks laid her in her bed, 
Set in her hand a lily, o’er, her hung 
The silken case with braided blazoning*, 
And kiss’d her quiet brows, and saying to 
her. 

‘ Sister, farewell for ever,’ and again 
‘ Farewell, sweet sister,’parted all in tears. 
Then rose the dumb old servitor, and the 
’ dead, 


Oar’d by the dumb, went upward « 
the flood— 

In her right hand the lily, in her left 
The letter—all her bright hair stream! 

* down— 

And all the coverlid was cloth of gold 
Drawn to her waist, ahd she herself 
white 

All but her face, and that clear-fcatun 
face 

Was lovely, for she did not seem as den 
But fast asleep, and lay as tho’ she smile 
* * 

That day Sir Lancelot at the palac 
craved 

Audience of Guinevere, to give at last 
The price of half a realm, his costly gift 
Hard-won and hardly won with bruise and 
blow, 

With deaths of others, and almost li< 
own, ’ I 

The nine-years-fought-for diamonds: foj 
he saw j 

One of her house, and sent him to tl 
Queen 

Bearing his wish, whereto the Qua 
agreed 

With such and so unmoved a majesty 
She might have seem’d her statue, lx 
that he, 

Low-drooping till he wellhigh kiis'd hi 
feet 

For loyal awe, saw with a sidelong eye 
The shadow of some piece of pointed lact 
In the Queen’s shadow, vibrate on th 
walls, 

And parted, laughing in his courtly heart 

All in an oriel on'the summer side, 
Vine-clad, of Arthur’s palace toward thi 
stream, 

They met, and Lancelot kneeling utter’d, 

‘ Queen, 

Lady, my liege, in whom I have my joy, 
Take, what I had.not won except for you, 
These jewels, and make me happy, making 
them 

An armlet for the roundest arm on earth 
Or necklace for a neck te which the 
swan’s . 
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mwnier than her cygnet’s: these are 
words: 

or beauty is your beauty, and I sin 
speaking, yet O grant my worship of it 
ords, as we grant grief tears. Such sin 
in words 

rchance, we Ubth can pardon : but, my 
Queen,. 

tear of rumours flying thro’ your court, 
ir bond, as not the bond of man and 
wife, 

ould have in it an absoluter trust 
1 make up'that defect: let rumours be: 
hen did not rumours fly? these, as I 
trust . 

iat you trust me in your own nobleness, 
nay not well believe that you believe.’ 

While thus he spoke, half turn’d away, 
the Queen 

Jrake from the vast oriel-embowering vine 
,eif after leaf, and tore, and cast them 
off, 

fill all the place whereon she stood was 
green ; 

fhen, when he ceased, in one cold passive 
hand 

deceived at once and laid aside the gems 
There on a table near her, and replied : 

1 It may bdf I am quicker of belief . 
Than you believe me, Lancelot of the 
Lake. 

5 ur bond is not the bond of man and wife. 
This good is in it, whatsoe’er of ill, 
t can be broken easier. I for you 
This many a year have done despite and 
wrong 

To one whom ever* in my heart of hearts 
■ did acknowledge nobler. What are 
these ? 

Diamonds for me ! they had been thrice 
their worth 

3 eing your gift, had you not lost your 
* own. 

to loyal hearts the value of all gifts 
Must vary as the giver’s. Not for me I 
for her ! for your new fancy. Only this 
■•rant me,*I pray you » have' your joys 
apart. 


I doubt not*that however changed, yoti 
keep * 

So much of what is gracefuland myself 
Would shun to break thosd bounds of 
courtesy 

In which as Arthur’s Queen I move and 
rule : 

So cannot speak nty mind. An end to 
this 1 

A strange one! yet I take it with Amen. 
So pray you, add my diamonds to, her 
pearls; » 

Deck her with these; tell her, she shines 
me down: 

An armlet for an arm to which the 
Queen’s 

Is haggard, or a necklace for a neck 
O as much fairer—as a faith once fair 
Was richer than these diamonds—hers 
not mine— 

Nay, by the mother of our Lord himself, 
Or hers or mine, mine now to work my 
will— 

She shall not have them.’ 

Saying which she seized, 
And, thro’ the casement standing wide 
for heat, 

Flung them, and down they flash’d, and 
smote the stream. 

Then from the smitten surface flash’d, as 
it were, ■ 

Diamonds to meet them, and they past 
away. 

Then while Sir Lancelot leant, in half 
disdain 

At love, life, all things, on the window 
ledge, 

Close underneath his eyes, and right 
across 

Where these had fallen, slowly past the 
barge 

Whereon the lily maid of Astolat 
Lay smiling, like a star in blackest night. 

But the wild Queen, who spw not, burst 
away 

To weep and wail in secret; and the 
barge, 

On to the palace-doorway sliding, paused. 
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There two stood aim’d, aMd kept the 
dpor; to whom, ' 

All up this marble stair, tier over tier, 
Were added*mouths that gaped, and eyes 
that ask’d 

' ‘,What is it ?’ but that oarsman’s haggard 
face, 

As hard and still as i% the face that men 
Shape to their fancy's eye from broken 
rocks " 

On pome cliff-side, appall’d them, and 
they said, * 

'He is enchanted, cannot speak—and she, 
Look how she sleeps—the Fairy Queen, 
so fair ! 

Yea, but how pale ! what are they ? flesh 
and blood ? 

Of come to take the King to Fairyland ? 
For some do hold our Arthur cannot die, 
But that he passes into Fairyland.’ 

While thus they babbled of the King, 
the King 

Came girt with knights: then turn’d the 
tongueless man 

From the half-face to the full eye, and 
rose 

And pointed to the damsel, and the doors. 
So Arthur bad the meek Sir Percivale 
And pure Sir Galahad to uplift the maid ; 
And reverently they bore her into hall, 
^hen came the fine Gawain and wonder’d 
at her, 

And Lancelot later same and mused at 
her, 

And last the Queen herself, and pitied 
her: 

But Arthur spied the letter in her hand, 
Stoopt, took, brake seal, and read it; 
this was all: 

* Most noble lord, Sir Lancelot of the 
' Lake, 

I) sometime call’d the maid of,Astolat, , 
Come, for you left me taking no farewell, 
Hither, to t^jce my last farewell of you. 

I loved you, and my love had no return, 
And therefore my true love has been my 
death. 

And therefore to our Lady Guinevere, 


And to all other ladies, I make moan; 
Pray for my soul, and yield me burial. 
Pray for my soul thou too, Sir Lancelot 
As thou art a knight peerless.’ 

O > 

* Thus he read 
And ever in the reading, dords and daot 
Wept, looking often from his face vrt, 

read _ • 

To hers which lay so silent, and at tune 
So touch’d were they, half-thinking til 
her lips, 

Who had devised the letter, moved agaia 

. Then freely spoke Sir Lancelot to that 
•all: 

‘My lord liege Arthur, and all ye the 
' hear, 

Know that for this most gentle maideui 
death 

Right heavy am I; for good she was and 
true, 

But loved me with a love beyond all low 
In women, whomsoever I have known. 
Yet to be loved makes not to love again; 
Not at my years, however it hold in youth 
I swear by truth and knighthood that I 
gave 

No cause, not willingly, for such a love: 
To this I call my friends in testimony, 
Her brethren, and her father, who himsel 
Besought me to be plain and blunt, and 
use, 

To break her passion, some discourtesy 
Against my nature: what I could, I did, 
I left her and I bad her no farewell; 
Tho’, had I dreamt the damsel would 
have died, 

I might have put my wits to some rough 
use, 

.And help'd her from herself.’ 

Then said the Queen 
(Sea was her wrath, yet working after 
' storm) 

* Ye might at least have done her so 

much grace, 

Fair lord, as would have help’d her from 
her death.’ 

He raised his held, their ey.a met and 
here fell, ■ 
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adding! 

< Queen, she would not be content 
e that I wedded her, which could not 
be. • • 

en might die follow me thro’ the world^ 
she ask’4; 

could not be. I told her that her love 
as but the flash of youth, would darken 
down 

rise hereafter in a stiller flame 

[ ward one more w&rthy of her—then 
( would I, 

>re specially were he, she wedded, poor, 
late them with large land and territory 
mine own realm beyond the narrow 


And people, from the high door stream¬ 
ing, brake 

Disorderly, as homeward each, the Queen, 

Who mark’d Sir Lancelot where he moved 
apart, 

Drew near, and sigh’d in passing, 
‘ Lancelot, 

Forgive me; mine was jealousy in love.’ 

He answer’d with hiseyesupon theground, 

1 That is love’s curse; pass oh, my Queen, 
forgiven.’ 

But Arthur, who beheld his cloudy brows, 

Approach’d him, and with full affection 
said, 


L . seas, 

keep them in all joyance : more'than 
this 

mid notthis she would not, and she 
I . died.’ 

* 

| He pausing, Arthur answer’d, ‘ O my 
knight, 

! will be to thy worship, as rny knight, 
nd mine, as head of all our Table Round, 
o see that she be buried worshipfully.’ 

So toward that shrine which then in 


‘ Lancelot, my Lancelot, thou in whom. 
I have 

Most joy and most affiance, for I know 
What thou hast been in battle by my side, 
And many a time have watch’d thfte at 
the tilt 

Strike down th? lusty and long practised 
knight, 

And let the younger and unskill’d go by 
To win his honour and to make his name, 
And loved thy courtesies and thee, a man 
Made to be loved; but now I would to 
God, 


, all the realm 

f as richest, Arthur leading, slowly went 
he marshall™ Order of their Table 
Round, 

nd Lancelot sad beyond his wont, to see 
he maiden buried, not as one unknown, 
or meanly, but with gorgeous obsequies, 
nd mass, and rolling music, like a queen, 
nd when the knights had laid her comely 
head 

ow in the dust of half-forgotten kings, 
hen Arthur spake among them, ‘ Let 
her tomb 


Seeing the homeless trouble inrthine eyes, 
Thou couldst have loved .this maiden, 
shaped, it seems, 

By God for thee alone, and from her face" 
If one may judge the living by the dead, 
Delicately pure and marvellously fair, 
Who might have brought thee, now a 
lonely man 

Wifeless and heirless, noble issue, sons 
Bom to the glory of thy name and fame, 
My knight, the great Sir Lancelot of the 
Lake.’ 


; costly, and her image thereupon, 
ad let the shield of Lancelot at her feet 
|e carven, and her lily in her hand, 
pd let the story of her dolorous voyage 
or all true hearts be blazon’d on her tomb 
a letters gold and azure!’ which was 
wroijght 

thereafter; but when now the lords and 
dames 


Then answer’d Lancelot, ‘ Fair she was, 
my King, 

Pure, as y(fc ever wish your knights to be.' 
To doubt her fairness were to want an eye, 
To doubt her pureness were to want a 
heart— 1 1 

Yea, to be loved, if what is worthy love . 
Could bind him,- but free love will not be 
bound.’ 


T 
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' Free love, so bound, .were freest,’ said 
the King. 

‘ love be free; free love is for the 
. best: 

And, after, heaven, on our dull side of 
death, . 

What should be best, if not so pure a love 
Clothed in so pure a loveliness ? yet thee 
She fail’d to bind, tho’ being, as I think, 
Unbound as yet, and gentle, as I know.’ 

And Lancelot answefd nothing, but 
he went, 

And at the inrunning of a little brook 
Sat by the river in a cove, and watch’d 
The high reed wave, and lifted up his eyes 
And saw the barge that brought her 
moving down, 

Far-off, a blot upon the stream, and said 
Lowcin himself, ‘Ah simple heart and 
sweet, 

Ye loved me, damsel, surely with a love 
Far tenderer than my Queen’s. Pray for 
thy soul? 

Ay, that will I. Farewell too—now at 
last— 

Farewell, fairlily. “Jealousy in love ?” 
Not rather dead love’s harsh heir, jealous 
priije ? 

Queen, if I grant the jealousy as of love, 
May not your crescent fear for name and 
fame 

Speak, as it waxes, of a love that wanes? 
Why did the King dwell on my name to 
me? 

Mine own name shames me, seeming a 
reproach, 

Lancelot, whom the Lady of the Lake 
Caught from his* mother’s arms—the 
wondrous one 

Who passes thro’ the vision of the night_ 

She chanted snatches of mysterious hymns 
Heard on the winding waters, eve and 
, f morn * 

She kiss’d me saying, “Thou art fair, 
my child, 

As a king’s son,” and often ip her arms 
She bare me, pacing on the dusky mere. 
Would she had drown’d me in it, where’er 
it be! 


For what am*I? what profits me myun 
Of greatest knight ? I fought for it „ 
have it: 

pleasure to have it, none j to lose it, paj 
.Now grown a part of me: but what u» 

1 it? 

To make men worse by making ntys 
known ? 

Or sin seem less, the sinner seeming grea] 
Alas for Arthur’s greatest knight, a rail 
Not after Arthur’s heart I I needs mu 
. break 

These bonds that so defame me: m 
without 

She wills it: would I, if she will’d it? an 
Who knows? but if I would not, the 
* may God, 

I pray him, send a sudden Angel down 
To seize me by the hair and bear me far, 
And fling me deep in that forgotter 
mere, 

Among the tumbled fragments of the 
hills.’ 

So groan’d Sir Lancelot in remorseful 
pain. 

Not knowing he should die a holy man 
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From noiseful arms, and acts of proweal 
done ” 

In tournament or tilt, Sir Pereivale, 
Whom Arthur and his knighthood call'll 
The_ Pure, 

Had pass’d'into the silent life of prayer, 
Praise, fast, and alms ; and leaving for 
the cowl , 

The helmet in an abbey far awpy 
From Camelot, there, and not long after, 
died. 


And one, a fellow-monk among the rest, 
Ambrosius, loved him much beyond the 
rest, 

And honour’d him, and wrought into his 
heart 

A way by love that waken’d love within, 
To answer that which came :“knd as they 
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ienaatb * world-old yew-treo, darkening 
half 

•he cloisters, on a gustful April mom 
•hat puff’d the swaying branches injo 
smoke 

,bove them, ere the summer when “he 
died, 

he monk Ajnbrosius question'd Per- 
civale: 

* 0 brother, I have seen this yew-tree 
smoke, 

pring after spring, for half a hundred 
years: 

or never have I known the world with- 

I out. 

ffor ever stray'd beyond the palq: but 
thee, 

When first thou earnest—such a courtesy 
Spake thro’ the limbs and in the voice— 
I knew 

for one of those who eat in Arthur’s hall; 
for good ye are and bad, and like to coins, 
Some true, some light, but everyone of you 
Stamp’d with the image of the King; and 
now 

rel! me, what drove thee from the Table 
Round, 

tfy brother ? was it earthly passion crost ?’ 

‘Nay,’ said the knight; ‘for no such 
, passion mine. 

Put the sweet vision of the Holy Grail 
prove me from all vainglories, rivalries, 
[fknd earthly t\pats that spring and sparkle 
j out 

pmong us in the jousts, while women- 
[ watch 

Who wins, who /alls; and waste the 

I spiritual strength 

W'thin us, better offer’d up to Heaven.’ 

To whom the monk: ‘ The Holy 
Grail 1—I trust 

We are green in Heaven’s eyes j but here 

W too much 

e moulder—as to things without I 
mean— 

Yet one of your own knights, a guest of 
ourl, * 

Told us of this in our refectory, 


But spake witl^such a sadness and So low 
We heard not half pf what he said. What 
- is it ? 

The phantom of a cup that comes and 
goes?’ 

‘Nay, monk I what phantom?'answer’d 
Percivale. 

‘ The cup, the cup itself, from which our 
Lord 

Drank at the last sad supper with his 
own. ' 

This, from the blessed land of Aromat— 
After the day of darkness, when the dead 
Went wandering o’er Moriah—the good 
saint 

Arimathsean Joseph, journeying brought 
To Glastonbury, where the winter thorn 
Blossoms at Christmas, mindful of our 
Lord. „ 

And there awhile it bode; and if a man 
Could touch or see it, he was heal'd at 
once, 

By faith, of all his ills. But then the times 
Grew to such evil that the holy cup 
Was caught away to Heaven, and dis¬ 
appear’d.’ . 

To whom the monk: ‘ From our old 
books X know • 

That Joseph came of old to Glastonbury, 
And there the heathen Prince, Arviragu^ 
Gave him an isle of marsh whereon to 
build; 

And there he built with -wattles from the 
marsh 

A little lonely church in days of yore,- 
For so they say, these books of ours, but 
seem 

Mute of this miracle, 'far as I have read. 
But who first saw the holy thing to-day ? ’ 

'A woman,’ answer’d Percivale, ‘a 
nun, 

And one ho further off in blood from me 
Than sister j and if ever holy maid 
With knees of adoration wore the stone, 
A holy maid ; tho' never maiden glow’d, 
But that was in her earlier maidenhood, 
With such a fervent flame of human 
love, 
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Which being rudely blunted, glanced and 
(hot , 

Only to holjr things; to prayer and praise 
, She gave herself, to fast and alma. And 

yet. 

Nun as she was, khe scandal of the Court, 
Sin against Arthur and the Table Round, 
And the strange sound of an adulterous 
race, 

Across the iron grating of her cell 
Beat, and she pray’d and fasted all the 
more. * 

* And he to whom she told her sins, or 
what * 

Her all but utter whiteness held for sin, 

A man wellnigh a hundred winters old, 
Spake often with her of the Holy Grail, 
A legend handed.down thro’ five or six, 
And such of these a hundred winters old. 
From our Lord’s time. And when. King 
Arthur made 

Hit Table Round, and all men’s hearts 
became 

Clean for a season, surely he had thought 
That’now the Holy Grail would come 
again ;■* 

But sin broke out. Ah, Christ, that it 
would come. 

And heal the world of all their wickedness! 

. “ 0 Father 1 ’’ ask’d the maiden, “ might 
* it come. 

To me by prayer and fasting?” “ Nay,” 
, said he, 

‘<1 know not, for thy heart is pure as 
, snow." 

And so she pray’d and fasted, till the sun 
Shone, and the wind blew, thro’ her, and 
I thought 

She might have risen and floated when I 
saw her. 

'For on a day she sent to speak with 
me. 

And when she came to speak, behold her 
eyes « 

Beyond my knowing of them, beautiful, 
Beyond all knowing of them, woUderful, 
Beautiful in the light of holiness. 

And “ O my brother Perdvale,” she said. 


"Sweet brother, B have seen’the Hoh 
Brail: 

For, waked at dead of night, I heard i 
, sound 

As of a silver hom from o’er the hills 
Blown, and I thought, 1 It is not Arthuri 
use 

To hunt by moonlight; ’ gnd the aleade 
sound 

As from a distance beyond distance gtei 
Coming upon me—0 never harp nor hors, 
Nor aught we blow with breath, or toad 
with hand, 

Was like that music as it came; and tha 
Stream’s! thro' my cell a cold and silva 
beam, 

And down the long beam stole the Hoi; 
Grail, 

Rose-red with beatings in it, as if alive, 
Till all the white walls of my cell were 
dyed 

With rosy colours leaping on the wall; 
And then the music faded, and the Grail 
Past, and the beam decay'd,-and from the 
walls 

The rosy quiverings died into the night. 
So now the Holy Thing is here again 
Among us, brother, fast thou too and 

' P ra y. 

And tell thy brother knights to fast and 
pray, 

That so perchance the vision may be sees 
By thee and those, and all the world be 
heard.” 

* 

, 'Then leaving the pale nun, 1 spake 
of this 

To. all men; and myself fasted and 
pray’d 

Always, and many among us many a week | 
Fasted and pray’d even to the uttermost. 
Expectant of the wonder that would be. 

'And one there was among us, ever 
moved ’ , 

Among us<in white armour, Galahad. 

" God make thee good as thou art beau¬ 
tiful,” 

Said Arthur, when Be dubb'dlbn knight < 
and none 



* 
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1 M young youth,wa* ever made a 
knight 

ill fcalahad-; and this Galahad, when 
he beard a 

[» niter’s vision, fill’d roe with araaie j 
[is eyes became so like her own, they 
seem’d 

[eii, and himself her brother more than L 

1 Sister or brother none had he; but 
some 

Hail'd biro a son of Lancelot, and some 
said 

Jegotten by enchantment—chatterers 
they, s 

Like birds of passage piping up and down, 

That gape for flies—we know not whence 
they come; 

For when was Lancelot wanderingly 
lewd? 


'Then cany: a year of miracle:. O 
brother, 

In our great hall there stood a vacant 
chair, 

Fashion’d by Merlin ere he past away, 

Apd carven with strangp figures; and in 
and out 

The figures, like a serpent, ran a scroll 

Of letters in a tongue no man could read. 

And Merlin call’d it 11 The Siege peril* 
ous,” 

Perilous for gflod and ill; “ for there,” 
he said, 

“ No man could sit but he should lose 
himself:”- 

And once by misadvertence Merlin sat 

In his own chair, and so was lost; but he, 

Galahad, when he heard of Merlin’s doom, 

Cried, "If I lose myself, I save myself I* 

' Then on a summer night it came to 


* But she, the wan sweet maiden, shore 
away 

[Clean from her forehead all that wealth 
of hair 

Which made a silken mat-work for her 
feet; 

nd out of this she plaited broad and long 
: strong sword-belt, and wove with silver 
thread 

tnd rimson in the belt a strange device, 

\ crimson grail within a silver beam ; 

And saw the bright boy-knight, and 
, b6und it on him, ' 

Saying, “ My knight, my love, my knight 
of heaven, 

O thou, my love, whose love is one with 
mine, ‘ 

I, maiden, round’thee, maiden, bind my 
belt. 

Go forth, for thou shall see what I have 
seen. 

And break thro’ all, till one will crown 
thee king 

Far in the spiritual city:” and as she 
spoke 

She sent the deathless passion in her eyes 

Thro’ him, and made him hers, and laid 
hcf mind * 

On him, and he bel ieved in her belief 


’ pass, 

While the great banquet lay along the 
hall, 

That Galahad would sit down jn Merlin's 
chair. 

< And all at once, as tftere we sat, we 
heard 

A cracking and a riving of the rooft, 

And rending, and a blast, and overhead 
Thunder, and in the thunder was a crjt 
And in the blast there smdtc along the hall 
A beam of light seven times more' cltpr 
than day: ■ 

And down the long beam stole (he Holy 
Grail * 

All over cover’d with a luminous cloud, 

And none might see who bare it, and it 
post. 

But every knight beheld his fellow’s (ace 
As in a glory, and all the knights arose. 

And staring each at other like dumb men 
Stood, till I found a voice and sware a 
vow. 

■ I sware a vow beforq them all, that I, 
Because I had not seen the Grail, would i 
ride 

A twelvemonth and* day in quest of it. 
Until I found and saw it, as the nan 
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My sister saw it; and Galphad sware the 
vow, 

And good Sir Bon, our Lancelot’s cousin, 
sware, 

And Lancelot sware, and many among 
the knights, 

And Gawain sware, and louder than the 
rest’ 

Then spake the monk Ambrosius, ask¬ 
ing him, 

‘What said the King? Did Arthur take 
the vow ?’ 

■Nay, for my lord,’ said Percivale, 
‘ the King, 

Was not in hall: for early that same day, 
Scaped thro’ a cavern from a bandit hold, 
An outraged maiden sprang into the hall 
Crying on help : for all her shining hair 
Was smear’d with earth, and either milky 
arm 

Red-rent with hooks of bramble, and all 
she wore 

Torn as a sail that leaves the rope is torn 
In tempest: so the King arose and went 
To smoke the scandalous hive of those 
wild bees 

That made such honey in his realm. 
Howbeit 

Some little of this marvel he too saw, 
Returning o’er the plain that then began 
To darken under Camelot j whence the 
King 

Look’d up, calling aloud, “ Lo, there! 
the roofs 

Of out great hall are roll’d in thunder- 
smoke 1 

Pray Heaven, they be not smitten by the 
bolt.” 

For dear to Arthur was that hall of ours, 
As having there so oft with all his knights 
Feasted, and as the stateliest under 
heaven. 

• O brother, had you known our mighty 
hall, 

Which Metlin built for Arthur long ago! 
For all the sacred mount of Camelot, 
And all the dim rich city, roof by roof. 
Tower after tower, spire beyond spire, 


By grove, and garden-lawn, and rushing 
brook, 

Climbs to the mighty hall that Merlin* 
* built. 

And four great cones of sculpture, set 
betwixt 

With many a mystic symbol, gird the ball: 
And in the lowest beasts are slaying men, 
And in the second men are slaying beasts, 
And on the third are warriors, perfect men, 
And on the fourth are men with growing 
wings, 

And over all one statue in the mould 
Of Arthur, made by Merlin, with a crown, 
And peak’d wings pointed to the Northern 
Star. 

And eastward fronts the statue, and the 
crown 

And both the wings are made ot gold, 
and flame 

At sunrise till the people in far fields, 
Wasted so often by the heathen hordes, 
Behold it, crying, “We have still a King." 

4 And, brother, had you known our hall 
within, 

Broader and higher than any in all the 
lands! 

Where twelve great windows blazon* 
Arthur’s wars, 

And all the light that falls upon the board 
Streams thro’ the twelve great battles or 
our King. 

Nay, one therd is, and at the eastern end, 
Wealthy with wandering lines of mount 
and mere, 

Where Arthur finds the brand Excalibur. 
And also one to the wesj, and counter to it, 
And blank: and who shall blazon it ? 
when and how?— 

O there, perchance, when all our wars rue 
done, 

The brand Excalibur will be cast away. 

1 So to this hall full quickly rode the, 
King, 

In horror lest the work by Merlin wrought, 
Dreamlike, should on the sudden vanish, 
wrapt * 

In unremoreeful folds of rotting fire. 
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tad in he rode* and up I glanced, and saw 
nie golden dragon sparkling over all : 
tnd many of those who burnt the hold, 
their antis 

lack’d, and their foreheads grimed with 
smoke, and sear’d, 

follow’d, and in among bright faces, ours, 
•till of the vision, prest: and then the 
King 

Ipake to me, being nearest, “Perdvale,” 
Because the hall was all in tumult—some 
rowing, and some protesting), “ what is 
this?” 

1 0 brother, when I told him what had 
chanced, 

ly sister's vision, and the rest, his face 
larken’d, as I have seen it more than 
once, 

fhen some brave deed seem’d to be done 
in vain, 

larken; and “Woe is me, my knights,” 
he cried, 

Had I been here, ye had not sworn 
the vow.” 

old was mine answer, “ Had thyself 
been here, 

ly King, thou wouldst have sworn.” 

“ Yea, yea,” said he, 

Art thou so bold and hast not seen the 
Grail?” 

“‘Nay, lord, I heard the sound, I 
saw the light, 

ut since I did not see the Holy Thing, 
sware a vow to follow it till I saw.” 

‘ Then when he ask’d us, knight by 
knight, if any 

ad seen it, all their answers were as 
one: 

Nay, lord, and therefore have we sworn 
our vows.” 

""Lo now,” said Arthur, “have ye 
seen a cloud ? 

bat go ye into the wilderness to see ?” 

' Then Galahad on the sadden, and in 
a vfice 

irilling along the hall to Arthur, call’d. 


“ But I, Sir Arthur, saw the Holy Grail, 
I saw the Holy^Grail and heard a cry— 
•O Galahad, and O Galahad,'follow me.'* 

'“Ah, Galahad, Galahad,” said the 
King, “for such 

As thou art is the vision, not for these. 
Thy holy nun and thou have seen a sign— 
Holier is none, my Perdvale, than she— 
A sign to maim this Order which I made. 
But ye, that follow but the leadtr’s bell ” 
(Brother, (he King was hard upon his 
knights) 

“ Taiiessin is our fullest throat of song, 
And one hath sung and all the dumb will 
sing. 

Lancelot is Lancelot, and hath overborne 
Five knights at once, and every younger 
knight, 

Unproven, holds himself as Lancelot, 

Till overborne by one, he leams—and ye, 
What are ye ? Galahads ?—no, nor Per- 
civales " 

(For thus it pleased the King to range 
me close 

After Sir Galahad); “nay,” said he, 
“ but men 

With strength and will to right the 
wrong’d, of power 

To lay the sudden heads of violence flat, 
Knights that in twelve great battles 
splash'd and dyed a 

The strong White Horse in his own 
heathen blood— 

But one hath seen, and all the blind will 
see. 

Go, since your vows are sacred, being 
made: 

Yet—for ye know the cries of all my 
realm 

Pass thro’ this hail—how often, O my 
knights, • 

Your places being vaclnt at my side, 

This chance of nobler deeds will come 
and go 

Unchallenged, while ye follow wandering 
fires 

Lost in the quagmire I Many of you, yea 
moat. 

Return no more: ye think I show myself 
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.Too fa.fi i a prophet: come -now, let lit 
meet * 

The morrowtaioin fence more in one full 
field 

Of gracious pastime, that once more the 
King, 

Before ye leave him for this Quest, may 
count 

The*yet-unbroken strength of all his 
knights, 

Rejoicing) in that Order which he made.” 

‘So when the sun broke next from 
under ground, 

All the great table of our Arthur closed 

And claw'd in such a tourney and so full, 

So many lances broken—never yet 

Had Catpelot seen the like, since Arthur 
came; 

And I myself and Galahad, for a strength 

Was m us from the vision, overthrew 

So many knights that all the people cried, 

And almost burst the barriers in their 
heat, 

Shouting, “ Sir Galahad and Sir Perci- 
vale!" 


•But when the next day brake from 
under ground— 

O brother, had you known our Camelot, 
Built by old kings, age after age, so old 
jfhe King himself had fears that it would 
fall, 

So strange, and rich, and dim; for where 
the roofs 

Totter’d toward each other in the sky, 
Mlt foreheads all along the street of those 
Who watch’d us pass; and lower, and 
where the long 

Rich galleries, lady-laden, weigh’d the 
necks 

Of dragons clinging to the craz 
Thicker than drop: 
of flowers 

Fell as we past; and 
On wyvera, lion, dr 
At all -the comers, 
name, 

Calling “God speadt” but in the ways 


The knights and ladies wept,' and i 
. and poor 

Wept, and die King himself could ban 
speak * 

Vor grief, and all in middle-street t 
Queen, 

Who rode by Lancelot, wail'd and shriet 
aloud, , 

“This madness has come on us for a 
sins.” 

So to the Gate of the three Queens i 
came, 

Where Arthftr’s wars are render’d my 
tically, 

And thence departed every one his way 

‘And I was lifted up in heart, an 
thought 

Of all my late-shown prowess in the lists 

How my strong lance had beaten dost 
‘ the knights, 

So many and famous names; and nevct 
yet 

Had heaven appear’d so blue, nor card 
so green, 

For all my blood danced in me, and 1 
knew 

That I should light upon the Holy Grai 

‘Thereafter, the dark warfling of oui 
King, 

That most of us would follow wanderin) 
fires, 

Came like a driving gloom across mj 
mind. 

Then every evil word I had spoken once, 

And every evil thought I had thought o(l 
old, 

And every evil deed I ever did, 

Awoke and cried, “ This Quest is not for 
thee.” 

And lifting op mine eyes, I found myself 

Alone, and in a land of sand and thorns, 

And f was thirsty even unto death ; 

And I, too, crjed, “This Quest is not for 
thee.” 

‘And on 1 rode, and wlyn I thought 
my thirst . 

Would slay me, saw deep heme, and then 
a brook. 
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,Tth ooe sharp lipid, where the crisping 
white , 

■tay’d ever bade upon the sloping wave, 
Vod took both ear and eye*; and o’er the 
brook * 

,Vere apple-trees, and apples by the brook 
[fallen, and on the lawns. “ I will rest 
I .hen,” 

I said, “ I am not worthy of the Quest 
But even while I drank the brook, and ate 
The goodly apples, all these things at once 
fell into dust, and 1 was left alone, 

And thirsting, ina land of stufB and thorns. 

' And then behold a woman at a door 
Spinning; and fair the house whereby she 
sat, 

And kind the woman’s eyes and innocent, 
And all her bearing gracious; and she rose 
Opening her arms to meet me, as who 
should say, 

“Rest here;” but when I touch’d her, 
lb! she, too, 

Kell into dust and nothing, and the house 
Became no better than a broken shed, 
And in it a dead babe; and also this 
Fell into dust, and I was left alone. 


I 'And on, I rode, and greater was my 
£ thirst. 

when Hash’d a yellow gleam across the 
| world, • 

And where it smote the plowshare in the 
Held, 

The plowman left his plowing, and fell 
down 

Before it; where it glitter’d on her pail,' 
The milkmaid left her milking, and fell 
down * 

Before it, and I knew not why, but 
thought 

“ The sun is rising,”tho' the sun had risen. 
Then was I ware of one that on me moved 
In golden armour with a crown of gold 
About a casque all jewels [' and his horse 
In golden armour jewell’d everywhere: 
And on the splendour came, flashing me 
blind; 

And heemV to me the Lord'of all the 
world. 


Bfeng so huge. But wheml thought ht 
meant * 

To crush the, moving on me, lo! he, too, 
Open’d his arms to embrace me as he 
came, ', > 

And up I went and touch’d him, and he, 
too. 

Fell into dust, and I was left alone 
And wearying in a land of sand'and 
thorns. 

• 

'And I rode on and found a mighty 
hill, 

And on the top, a city wall’d: the spires 
Prick’d with incredible pinnacles into 
heaven. 

And by the gateway stirr’d a crowd; and 
these 

Cried to me climbing, “Welcome, Percl* 
vale 1 

Thou mightiest and thou purest among 
men I ” 

And glad was I and domb, but found at 
top 

No man, nor any voice. And thence X 
past 

Far thro’ a ruinous city, and I saw 
That man had once dwelt there; but 
there I found 

Only one man of an exceeding age. 

“ Where is that goodly company,"said I, 
“ That so cried out upon me?” and h* 
had 

Scarce any voice to answer, and yet 
gasp’d, 

“ Whence and what art thou ?” and even 
as he spoke 

Fell into dust, and disappear’d, and I 
Was left alone once more, and cried in 
grief, 

“ Lo, if I find the Holy Grail itself 
And touch it, it will crumble into dust” 

• 

‘And thence I drop! into a lowly vale, 
Low as the hill was high, and where the 
vale 

Was lowest,, found a chapel, and thereby 
A holy hermit in a hermitage, 

To whom 1 told my phantoms, and be 
said t ' , 
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• “ O ton, thou but not true humility, 

The highest virtue, mother of them all; 

For when the Lord of all things made 
Himself 

Naked of glory for His mortal change, 

‘Take thou my robe,’ she said, ‘for all 
is thine,’ 

And all her form shone forth with sudden 
light 

So that the angels were amaied, and she 

Follow’d Him down, and like a flying 
star 

Led on the gray-hair’d wisdom of the east; 

But her thou hast not known: for what 
is this 

Thou thoughtest of thy prowess and thy 
sins? 

Thou hast not lost thyself to save thyself 

As Galahad.” When the hermit made 
an end, 

In silver armour suddenly Galahad shone 

Before us, and against the chapel door 

Laid lance, and enter’d, and we knelt in 


prayer. 

And there the hermit slaked my burning 
thirst, 

And at the sacring of the mass I saw 
The holy elements alone; but he, 


‘Saw ye no more? I, Galahad, saw 
the Grail, 

The Holy Grail, descend upon the 
shrine: 

saw the fiery face as of a child 
'hat smote itself into the bread, and went; 
md hither am 1 come; and never yet 
Hath what thy sister taught me first to 
see, 

This Holy Thing, fail’d from my side, nor 
come 


Cover’d, but moving with me night and 
day, 

Fainter by day, but always > n the night 
Blood-red, and sliding dojjMhehlacken’d 

Blood-red, and on th««B$Wtt&Uin 

Blood-red, and in the sledptjgmerc below 
Blood-red. And in the strength of this 
I rode, 

Shattering all evil customs everywhere. 


*- 

And put thro 1 Fagan realms, and mad 
them mine. 

And clash’d with Fagan hordes, and bar 
them down, 

And broke thro’ all, and in the strengtl 
‘ of this 

Come victor. But my time is hard ai 
hand, * . 

And hence I go j and one will crown tr, 
king 

Far in the spiritual city; and come thou 
too, 

For thou shilt see the vision when I go.’ 

‘ While thus he spake, his eye, dwelling 
on mine, 

Drew me, with power upon me, till 1 
grew 

One with him, to believe as he believed. 
Then, when the day began to wane, wc 
went. 

‘There rose a hill that none but man 
could climb, 

Scarr’d with a hundred wintry water¬ 
courses— 

Storm at the top, and when we gain’d it, 
storm I 

Round us and death ; for every moment • 
glanced 

His silver arms and gloom’d; so quick 1 
and thick 

The lightnings here and there to left and 
right 

Struck, till the dry old trunks about us, 
dead, 

Yea, rotten with a hundred years of death, 
Sprang into fire: and at the base we found 
On either hand, as fa* as eye could see, 

A great black swamp and of an evil smell, 
Fart black, part whiten'd with the bones 
of men, 

Not to be crost, save that some ancient 
king 

Had built a way, where, link’d with 
many a bridge, 

A thousand piers ran into the great Sea. 
And Galahad fled along them bridge by 
bridge, * 

And every bridge as quickly as he Croat 
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rang Into fire *nd vanish’d, tho* I 
yearn’d 

follow | and thrice above him all the 
heavens 

en'd and blazed with thunder such as 
seem’d 

wrings of all the sons of God: and first 
once I saw him far on the great Sea, 
silver-shining armour starry-clear; 
d o’er his head the Holy Vessel hung 
ithed in white samite or a luminous cloud, 
d with exceeding swiftness ran the boat, 
mat it were—I saw not whence it came. 
_.d when the heavens open’d and blazed 
again a 

[oaring, I saw him like a silver star— 
,nd had he set the sail, or had the boat 
Iccome a living creature clad with wings ? 
tnd o'er his head the Holy Vessel hung 
tedder than any rose, a joy to me, 
or now I knew the veil had been with¬ 
drawn. 

'hen in a moment when they blazed again 
Ipening, I saw the least of little stars 
town on the waste, and straight beyond 
the star 

saw the spiritual city and all her spires 
md gateways in a glory like one pearl— 
lo larger, tho’ the goal of all the saints— . 
trike from the sea; and from the star 
there shot 

l rose-red sparkle to the city, and there 
twelt, and I knew it was the Holy Grail, 
Much never eyes on earth again shall see. 
hen fell the floods, of heaven drowning 
the deep. 

md how my feet recrost the deathfol ridge 
lo memory in me lives; but that I touch'd, 
he chapel-doors at'dawn I know | and 
thence 

eking my war-horse from the holy man, 
Had that no phantom vext me more, 
return'd 

'o whence I came, the gate of Arthur’s 
J wars.’ 

‘O brother,' ask’d Ambcosius,—‘for 
in sooth 

hcseandeA books—and they would win 
thee term, 


Only I find not there this Holy Grail, 
With miracles antf marvels like to these, 
Not all unlike; which oftentime I .had. 
Who read but on my breviary with ease, 

‘ Till my head swims | and then go forth 
and pass 

Down to the little thorpe that lies so dose, 
And almost plaster’d like a martin’s nest 
To these old walls—and mingle with our 
folk; 

And knowing every honest face of theirs 
As well as ever shepherd knew his sheep, 
And every homely secret in their hearts, 
Delight myself with gossip and old wives, 
And ills and aches, and teethings, lyings- 
in, 

And mirthful sayings, children of the place, 
That have no meaning half a league away; 
Or lulling random squabbles when they 
rise, 

Chafferings and chalterings at the market- 
cross. 

Rejoice, small man, in this small world 
of mine, 

Yea, even in their hens and in their eggs— 

0 brother, saving this Sir Galahad, 

Came ye on none but phantoms > in your 
quest, 

No man, no woman?' 

Then Sir Percivale: 

' All men, to one so bound by such a vow,» 
And women were as phantoms. O, my 
brother, 

Why wilt thou shame me to confess to thee 
How far I falter'd from my quest and vow ? 
For after I had lain so many nights, 

A bedmate of the snail and eft and snake, 

In grass and burdock, I was changed to 
wan 

And meagre, and the vision had not 
come; 

And then I chanced upon a goodly town 
With one great dwelling in the middle 
of it: 

Thither I made, and there was I disarm’d 
By maidens q|ch as fair as any flower: 

But when they led me into hall, behold, 
The Princess of that castle was the fM, 
Brother, and that one only, who bad evar 
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Made my heart leap; for when I moved 
of old c 

A (leader page ahont her lather’s hall, 
And she a slender maiden, all my heart 
"Went after her with longing: yet we 
twain 

Had never kiss’d a kiss, or vow'd a vow. 
And now I came upon her once again, 

*’ And one had wedded her, and he was dead. 
And all his land and wealth and state 
were hers. 

And while I tarried, every day she set 
A banquet richer than the day before 
By me; for all her longing and her will 
Was toward mq as of old; till one Air 
morn, 

I walking to and fro beside a stream 
That flash'd across her orchard underneath 
Her castle-walls, she stole upon my walk, 
And calling me the greatest of all knights, 
Embraced me, and soikiss'd me the first 
> time, 

And gave herself and all her wealth to me. 
Then I remember’d Arthur’s warning 
word,' 

That most of us would follow wandering 
' fires, 

And the Quest faded in my heart. Anon, 
The beads of all her people drew to me, 
With supplication both of knees and 
tongue: 

" We have heard of thee: thou art our 
greatest knight, 

Our Lady says it, and we well believe: 
Wed thou our Lady, and rule over us, 
And thou shalt be as Arthur in our land. ” 
0 me, my brother I but one night my vow 
Burnt me within, so that I rose and fled, 
But wail'd and wept, and hated mine own 
self, 

Ind ev’n the Holy Quest, and all but her; 
then after I was join’d with Galahad 
hured not for her, nor anything upon 
earth.’ 

Then said the monl^f^’oor men, when 
yule is cold, , • 

fust be content to sit by Uttle fires. 
Jtdjthi* am I, so that ye care for me 
iVer so Uttle; yea, and blest be Heaven 


That brought thee here to this poor ho« 

Of OUTS' - 

Where all the brethren are so hard,) 
t warm 

My cold heart with a friend ^ but 0 tfc 
-pity 

To find thine own first love once aort~ 
to hold, 

Hold her a wealthy bride within, thins 
arms, j 

Or aU but hold, and then—cast her aside! 
Foregoing all her sweetness, like a weed] 
For we that want the warmth of doubw 
life, 

We ^hat are plagued with dreams (J 
something sweet 

Beyond all sweetness in a life so rich,— 
Ah, blessed Lord, I speak too earthlywise, 
Seeing I never stray’d beyond the cell, 
But live like an old badger in his earth. 
With earth about him everywhere, despite 
All fast and penance. Saw ye none be 
side, 

None of your knights ?’ 

‘ Yea so,’said Psrcivale 
‘ One night my pathway swerving east, 
saw , 

The pelican on the casque of our Sir Boi 
All in the middle of the rising moon: 
And toward him spurr’d, and hail’d him 
and he me, 

And each made joy of either; then b 
ask’d, 

“Where is he? hast thou seen him— 
Lancelot ?—Once,” 

Said good Sir Bars, “ he dash’d across m 
—mad, 

And puddening whaV he rode: and when 
I cried, 

1 Rldest thou then so hotly on a quest 
So holy, ’ Lancelot shouted, ■ Stay me not! 
I have been the sluggard, and I ride apace, 
For now there is a lion in the way.’ 

So vanish’d.” , 

• ( 

‘ Then Sir Bon had ridden on 
Softly, and sorrowing for our Lancelot, 
Because his former madness, tmcc the talk 
And scandal of our table. ***** —* — >J - 
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. Lancelota Idthand kin so worship 
him * ' 

»t ill to him is ill to them; to Bors 
yond the rest: he well had been content 
.1 to havwseen, so Lancelot might havq 
[ seen, 

he Holy Cbp of healing; and, indeed, 
ting so clouded with his grief and lore, 
tnalkheart was his after the Holy Quest: 
f God would send the vision, well: if not, 
he Quest and he were in the hands of 
Heaven. 

‘And then, with small adventure met, 
Sir Bom o 

Ode to the lonest tract of all the realm, 
r)d found a people there among their 
crags, 

iur race and blood, a remnant that were 
left 

aynim amid their circles, and the stones 
hey pitch up straight to heaven: and 
their wise men 

fere strong in that old magic which can 
trace 

he waadering of the stars, and scoff’d at 
him 

nd this high Quest as at a simple thing: 
old him he follow’d—almost Arthur's 
words— 

r - mocking fire: “what other fire than 
he, 

Whereby the blood beats, and the blossom 
blows. 

And the sea rolls, .and all the world is 
warm’d ?” 

And when his answer chafed them, the 
rough crowd. 

Hearing he had a difference with their 
priests, 

Sewed him, and bound and plunged him 
into a cell 

Of great piled stones; and lying bounden 
there 

darkness thro’ innumerable hours 
: heard the hollow-ringing heavens 
sweep 

'er him till by miracle—what rte?— 
tavy as itSras, a great stone slipt And 
M. i 


move i and thitf 


Such as no i 
the gap 

Glimmer’d the streaming scud t then 
came a night ’ ,■ 

Still as the day was loud j and thfo’ die 
6*P 

The seven clear stars of Arthur’s Table 
Round— 

For, brother, so one night, because they 
roll 

Thro’ such a round In heaven, we named 
the stare, * 

Rejoicing in ourselves and fnour King— 
And these, like bright eyes of familiar 
friends, 

In on him shone: “ And then to me, to 
me,” . 

Said good Sir Bors, “beyond all hopes 
of mine, 

Who scarce had pray’d or ask’d it, for 
myself— 

Across the seven clear stare—O grace to * 
' me— 

In colour like the fingers of a hand 
Before a burning taper, the sweet Grail 
Glided and past, and close upon it peal’d 
A sharp quick thunder.’’ Afterwards, a ■ 
maid, 

Who kept our holy faith among her kin 
In secret, entering, loosed and let him go.’ 

To whom the monk: ‘And I remember*’ 
now 

That pelican on the casque: Sir Bors It 
was 

Who spake so low and sadly at our board j 
And mighty reverent at our grace was he t 
A square-set man and honest; and his 
eyes, 

An out-door sign of all the warmth within, 
Smiled with his lips—a smile beneath a 
cloud, 

But heaven had meant it for a sunny one; 
Ay, ay, Sir Bora, who else? But when 
ye reach’d 

The city, found ye alt your knights rc- 
tura’df 

Or was there sooth in Arthur’s prophecy, , 
Tell me, and what said each, and What 
the King?’ 
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Then answer'd PeTcivale: 'And that 
can I, 

Brother, and truly; since the living words 
Of so great men as Lancelot and our King 
Pas* dot from door to door and out again, 

. But sit within the house. 0, when we 
reach’d 

The city, our horses stumbling as they 
trode 

On heaps of ruin, hornless unicorns, 
Crack'd basilisks, and splinter'd cocka¬ 
trices, 

And shatter’d talbots, which had left the 
stones 

Raw, that they fell from, brought us to 
the hall. 

' And there, sat Arthur on the dais- 
throne, 

An 4, those that had gone out upon the 
Quest, 

* Wasted and worn, and but a tithe of 
them, 

And those that had not, stood before the 
King, 

Who, when he saw me, rose, and bad 
me hail, 

Saying, “ A welfare in thine eye reproves 
Our fear of some disastrous chance for thee 
On hill, or plain, at sea, or flooding ford. 
So fierce a gale made havoc here of late 
. Among the strange devices of our kings; 
Yea, shook this newer, stronger hall of 
ours, 

And from the statue Merlin moulded for 
us 

Half-wrench’d a golden wing; but now— 
the Quest, 

This vision—hast thou seen the Holy Cup, 
That Joseph brought of old to Glaston¬ 
bury?” 

* So when I told him all thyself hast 
* • heard, 

Ambrosius, and my Mb but fist resolve 
To pass away into the quiet life, 

He answer’d not, but, sharply turning, 
ask'd 

Of Gtwain, 11 Gawain, was this Quest for 
thee?” 


' “Nay, lord," said Gawain, “non 
such asl. 

Therefore I communed with a saintly mi 
, Who made me sure the Quest was t 
for me j 

For I was much awearied of the Quest 
But found a silk pavilion in i field, 

And merry maidens in it; and then tit 
gale 

Tore my pavilion from the tenting-pin, 
And blew my merry maidens all about 
With all discomfort; yea, and but' for the 
My twelvemonth and a day were plena 
to me.” 

1 fie ceased; and Arthur turn’d it 
whom at first 

He saw not, for Sir Bors, on entering 
push’d 

Athwart the throng to Lancelot, caught 
his hand, 

Held it, and there, half-hidden by him, 

' stood, 

Until the King espied him, saying to him,! 
“ Hail, Bors! if ever loyal man and tra 
Could see it, thou hast seen the Grail;’ 
and Bors, 

“ Ask me not, for I may not speak of it: 

I saw it; ” and the tears were in his eyes 

1 Then there remain’d but Lancelot, ft* 
the rest 

Spake but of sundry perils in the storm; 
Perhaps, like him of Cana in Holy Writ, 
Our Arthur kept his Wst until the last; 
‘‘Thou, too, my Lancelot,” ask’d th< 
King, “ my friend, 

Our mightiest, hath this Quest avail'd f<>' 
thee?” 

• “ Our mightiest 1” answer'd Lancelot, 
with a groan; 

“0 King!” — and when he paused, 
methought I spied 

A dying fire of madness in his eyes— 

' ‘ 0 King, my friend, if friend of thine I be-, 
Happier are those that welter in their sin, 
Swine in the mud, that cannot see for 
slime. 

Slime of the ditch: but in me lived a sin 
So strange, of such a kind, thyt all of pure. 
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j^ye, tad knightly in me twined and 
clung 1 

good that one (int until the wholeaome 
flown 

nd poisonous grew together, each ,as 
each, 

ot to be pluck’d asunder i and when thy 
knights 

ease, I sware with them only in the hope 
list could I touch or see the Holy Grail 
hey might be pluck’d asunder. Then I 
spake 

a one most holy saint, who wept and 
said, 

hat save they could be pluck’d asunder, 
all 

Hy quest Were but in vain ; to whom I 
vow’d 

[hat I would work according as he will’d. 
Ind forth I went, and while I yearn’d 
and strove 

fo tear the twain asunder in my heart, 
dy madness came upon me as of old, 
ind whipt me into waste fields far away; 
'here was I beaten down by little men, 
dean knights, to whom the moving of 
my sword 

ind shadow of my spear had been enow 
'o scare them from me once; and then - 
I came 

.ill in my folly to the naked shore, 

Wide fiats, where nothing but coarse 
j grasses grew; 
put such a blast, my King, began to blow, 
po loud a blast along the shore and sea, 
Ve could not hear the waters for the blast, 
Tho’ heapt in mounds and ridges all the 
sea 

Drove like a cataract, and all the sand 
Swept like a river, and the clouded 
heavens 

Were shaken with the motion and the 
sound. 

And blackening in the sea-foam sway’d a 
boat. 

Half, swallow’d in it, anchor'd with a 
chain; 

And in my rpadness to myself t said, 

' I will embark and 1 will lose myself. 
And m the great sc* wash away my sin-’ 


I bunt the chain, I sprang into the boat 
Seven days I drove along the dreary deep, 
And with me drove the moon and all the 
stars; 

And the wind fell, and on the seventh 
night ’ 

I heard the shingle grinding in the surge,. 
And felt the bout shock earth, and looking 
up, 

Behold, the enchanted towers of Car- 
bonek, 

A castle like a rock upon a rock, 

With chasm-like portals open to the sea, 
And steps that met the breaker I there 
was none' 

Stood near it but a lion on each side 
That kept the entry, and the moon was 
full. 

Then from the boat I leapt, and up the 
stairs. „ 

There drew my sword. With sudden- 
flaring manes 

Those two great beasts rose upright like 
a man, 

Each gript a shoulder, and I stood 
between ( 

And, when I would have smitten them, 
heard a voice, 

* Doubt not, go forward; if thou doubt, 
the beasts 

Will tear thee piecemeal.’ Then with 
violence c 

The pword was dash’d from out my hand, 
and fell. 

And up into the sounding hall I past j 
But nothing in the sounding hall I saw, 
No bench nor table, painting on (he wall 
Or shield of knight; only the rounded 

moon 

Thro' the tall oriel on the rolling sea. 

But always in the quiet house I heard, 
Clear as a lark, high o’er me os a lark, 

A sweet voice singing in the topmotf 
tower * 

To the eastward i up I climb’d a thousand 
steps , 

With pain: as in a dream I teem'd to 
climb 

For ever: at the loot I reach'd a dojar, 

A light was is the crannies, and I heard 
• 
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'Glory and joy and honour to oar Lord 
'.Add tettn-Hely Vend of the Grail.’ 

\ Then in my madness I essay’d the door; 
It gave; and thro’a stormy glare, a heat 
As from a seven times-heated furnace, I, 
Blasted and burnt, and blinded as I was, 
sWith such a fierceness that I swoon'd 
away— 

O, yet methought I saw the Holy Grail, 
All pall’d in crimson samite, and around 
Great angels, awful shapes, and wings 
and eyes. 

And. but for all my madness and my sin. 
And then my swooning I had sworn I 
saw 

That which I saw; but what I saw was 
* veil’d 

And cover’d; and this Quest was not for 
me." 

9 ' 

‘ So speaking, and here ceasing, Lance- 
> lot left 

The hall long silent, till Sir Gawain—nay, 
Brother, I need not tell thee foolish 
words,— 

A reckless and irreverent knight was he, 
Now bolden’d by the silence of his 
King,— 

Well, I will, tell thee: “O King, my 
liege," he said, 

*' Hath Gawain fail’d in any quest of 
thine ? 

When have I stinted stroke in foughten 
, field? 

But as for thine, my good friend Percivale, 
Thy holy nun and thou have driven men 
mad, 

Yea, made our mightiest madder than 
our least. 

But by mine eyes and by mine ears T 


swear, 

I will be deafer than the blue-eyed cat. 



# 

• '*Deafer," said the blameless King, 
" Guram, and blinder unto holy things 
Hop* not to make thyself by idle vows, 
Being too Mind to have desire to aee. 


But if indeed there came a -agn ft 
heaven, 

Blessed are Bors, Lancelot and Perciva 
,For these have seen according to th 
, sight. 

For every fiery prophet in old times, 
And all the sacred madness of the ban 
When God made music thro’ them, cou 
but speak 

His music by the framework and tl 
chord; 

And as ye saw it ye have spoken truth. 

‘“Nay—but thou errest, Lancelot 
« never yet 

Could all of true and noble in knight an 
man 

Twine round one sin, whatever it migt 
be, 

With such a closeness, hut apart ther 
grew, . 

Save that he were the swine thou spakes 
of, 1 

Some root of knighthood and pure noble 
ness; 

Whereto see thou, that it may bear its 
flower. 

‘ “ And spake I not too truly, O m; 
knights ? 

Was I too dark a prophet when I said 
To those who went upon the Holy Quest, 
That most of them would follow wan¬ 
dering fires, 

Lost in the quagmire?—lost to me and 
gone, 

And left me gazing at a barren board, 
And a lean Order—scarce return'd a 
tithe— ' ' 

And out of those to whom the vision came 
My greatest hardly will believe he saw; 
Another hath beheld it afar off, 

And leaving human wrongs to right them¬ 
selves, 

Cares but to pass into the silent life. 

And- one bath had the visioa (ace to 
face, 

And now his chair desires him hpe in 
vain, *' 

However they may crown him otherwhere. 
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« Awl some among you held, that if 
the King 

■ seen the sight he would have sworn 
the vow: i 

easily, seeing that the King must 
■ guard 

L| which he rules, and is but as the hind 
| whom a space of land is given to 
I plow. 

to may not wander from the allotted 
field 

fore his work be done; but, being done, 

[ visions of the night or of the day 
me, as they will; and many a time 
they come, » 

til this earth he walks on seems not 
earth, 

is light that strikes his eyeball is not 
light, 

is air that smites his forehead is not air 
: vision—yea, his very hand and foot— 
moments when he feels he cannot die, 
id knows himself no vision to himself, 
ir the high God a vision, nor that One 
ho rose again: ye have seen what ye 
have seen. ” 

'So spake the King': I knew not all 
he meant.’ 
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ing Arthur made new knights to fill 
i the gap 

bit by the Holy Quest; and as he sat 
i hall at old Caerleon, the high doors 
ere softly sunder’d, and thro’ these a 
youth, , , 

:lleas, and the sweet smell of the fields 
at, and the sunshine came along with 
him. 

‘ Make me thy knight, because I know, 
Sir King, 

I that belongs to knighthood, and I love.’ 
ch was his cry: for having heard the 

King 

td le^prodaim a tournament—the prize 
golden -cutlet and.a knightly sword, 

II Un had Pelleas for Ms lady woo 

T 


The golden cirdcg, for himself the sword: 
And there were those who knew him near 
the King, 

And promised for him: and Arthur made 
him knight. 

And this new knight, Sir Pelleas of the 
isles— 

But lately come to his inheritance, 

And lord of many a barren isle was he- 
Riding at noon, a day or twain before, 
Across the forest call'd of Dean, to find 
Caerleon and the King, .had felt the sun 
Beat like a strong knight on his helm, 
and reel'd 

Almost to falling from his horse; but 
saw 

Near him a mound of even-sloping side, 
Whereon a hundred stately beeches grew. 
And here and there great hollies under 
them ; 

But for a mile all round was open space, 
And fern and heath: and slowly Pelleas 
drew 

To that dim day, then binding his good 
horse 

To a tree, cast himself down ; and as he 
lay 

At random looking over the brown earth 
Thro’ that green-glooming twilight of the 
grove, 

It seem’d to Pelleas that the fern withou*' 
Burnt as a living fire of emeralds, 

So that his eyes were dazzled looking at it. 
Then o’er it crost the dimness of a cloud 
Floating, and once the shadow of a bird 
Flying, and then a fawn; and his eyes 
closed. 

And since he loved all maidens, but no 
maid 

In special, half-awake he whisper'd, 
‘Where? 

O where ? I love thee, tho’ I know thee< 
not 

For fair thou art and pure as Guinevere, 
And I will make thee with my spear and 
sword 

As fiunous-rO my Queen, my Guinevere 
For I will be thine Arthur when we 
meet.' 

* r 
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Suddenly waken’d with a sound of talk 
And laughter at the limit of the wood, 
And glancing thro’ the hoary boles, he saw, 
Strange as to some old prophet might 
hare seem'd 

A vision hovering on a sea of fire, 
Damsels in divers colours like the cloud 
Of sunset and sunrise, and all of them 
On horses, and the horses richly trapt 
Breast-high in that bright line of bracken 
stood: 

And all the damsels talk’d confusedly, 
And one was pointing this way, and one 
that, 

Because the way was lost. 

’ And Pelleas rose, 

And loosed his horse, and led him to the 
light. 

Thee she that seem’d the chief among 
them said, 

* In happy time behold our pilot-star I 
Youth, we aredamscls-errant, and weride, 
Arm’d as ye see, to tilt against the knights 
There at Caerlcon, but have lost our way: 
To right? to left? straight forward? hack 

again ? 

Which? tell us quickly.’ 

Pelleas gazing thought, 

* Is Guinevere herself so beautiful ?’ 

For large her violet eyes look’d, and her 

bloom 

A rosy dawn kindled in stainless heavens, 
And round her limbs, mature in woman¬ 
hood ; 

And slender was her hand and small her 
shape; 

And but for those large eyes, the haunts 
of scorn, 

She might have seem’d a toy to trifle with. 
And pass and care no more. But while 
he gazed 

The beauty of her flesh abash’d the l»y, 
As tho’ it were the heapty of her soul: 
For as the base man, judging of the good, 
Puts his own baseness in him by default 
3f will and nature, so did Pelleas lend 
Ml the young beauty of his own soul to 
bets, 


Believing her; and when she^paki 
him, 

Stammer'd, and could not make He 
• reply. 

For out of the waste islands had he coi 
Where saving his own sisters hehad kno 
Scarce any but the women of his isles, 
Rough wives, that laugh'd and screu 
against the gulls, 

Makers of nets, and living from the se 

Then with a slow smile turn’d tfce h 
round 

And look’d upon her people; and as w(i< 

A stone is flung into sc - "? sleeping tan 
The fiircle widens till„p the marge, 
.Spread the slow smile thro’ all her con 
pany. 

Three knights werethereamong; and the 
too smiled, 

Scorning him ; for the lady was Ettarre, 
And she was a great lady in her land. 

Again she said, ‘ O wild and of the 
worxls, 

Knowest thou not the fashion of our 
speech ? 

Or have the I leavens but given thee a fair 
face, ^ 

Lacking a tongue ?’ 

* 

‘ 0 damsel,’ answer’d he, 

‘ I woke from dreams; and coming out 
of gloom 

Was dazzled by the sudden light, am 
crave . i 

Pardon: but will ye to Caerleon ? I 
Go likewise; shall I lead you to the King?’ 

‘ Lead then,’ she said ; and thro’ the 
woods they went. 

And while they rode, the meaning in his 
eyes, 

His tenderness of manner, and chaste awe, 
His broken utterances and bashfulness, 
Were all a burthen to her, and ir. hej 
heart ‘ 4* 

She mutter’d, * I have lighted on a fool; 
Raw, yet so stale 1’ But since her mind, 
was bent , * 

On hearing, after trumpet blown, her name 
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id titfc, • Queen of Beauty,’ in the lists 
led—and beholding him so strong, she 
* thought 

at peradventiqe he will fight for me} 
id wfn the cirtlet: therefore flatter’if 
him, 

iog so gracious, that he wellnigh deem’d 
is wish by hers was echo’d; and her 
knights 

id all her damsels too were gracious to 
him, 

n she was a great lady. 

And when they reach’d 
terleon, ere they past to lodging, she, 
iking his hand, ‘0 the strong hand,’ 
she said, 

ice I look at mine 1 but wilt thou fight 
for me, 

nd win me this fine circlet, Pelieas, 
liat I "may love thee ?' 

Then his helpless heart 
capt, and he cried, ‘ Ay 1 wilt thou if I 
win ?’ 

\y, that will I,’ she answer’d, and she 
ladgh'd, 

nd straitly nipt the hand, and flung it 
from her; 

en glanced askew at those three knights 
of hers, 

1 all her ladies laugh’d along with her. 

h O happy world,’ thought Pelieas, ‘all, 
meseems, 

re happy; I the happiest of them all.’ 
ior slept that night for pleasure in his 

( blood, 

d green wood-ways, and eyes among 
the leaves; • ■ 

en being on the morrow knighted, 
sware 

u love one only. And as he came away, 
he men who met him rounded on their 
heels 

md wonder’d after him, because his face 
hone like the countenance of a priest of 
old 

^gainst the flame about a sacrifice 
iindled by»fire from heaven: so glad 

was he. 
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Then Arthur jmule vast banquets, and 
strange Knights 

From the four winds came in: and each 
one sat, 

Tho’ served with choice from air; land, 
stream, and sea. 

Oft in mid-banquet measuring with hia 
eyes 

IIis neighbour’s make and might: and 
Pelieas look'd 

Noble among the noble, for he dream’d 
His lady loved him, and he knew himself 
Loved of the King: and him his new- 
made knight 

Worshipt, whose lightest whisper moved 
him more 

Than all the ranged reasons of the world. ' 

Then blush’d and brake the morning 
of the jousts, ‘ * 

And this was call’d ' The Tournament of 
Youth :’ 

For Arthur, loving his young knight, 
withheld 

I [is older and his mightier from the lists, 
That Pelieas might obtain his lady's love. 
According to her promise, and remain 
Lord of the tourney. And Arthur had 
the jousts 

Down in the flat field by the shore of Usk 
I Iolden: the gilded parapets were crown'd 
With faces, and the great tower fill’d with* 
eyes 

Up to the summit, and the trumpets blew. 
There all day long Sir Pelieas kept the 
field 

With honour: so by that strong hand of 
his 

The sword and golden circlet were 
achieved. 

Then rang the shout his lady loved: 
the heat 

Of pride and glory fired her face; her eye 
Sparkled; she cqught the circlet from his 
lance. 

And there before the people crown’d 
, herself: 

So for the last time she was gracious to 
him. • 
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PELLEAS AND ETTARRE. 


Then at Curleon for aspect—her took 
Bright for sit others, cloudier on her 
knight— 

linger’d Ettarre: and seeing Felleas 
droop, 

Said Guinevere, ‘We marvel at thee 
much, 

damsel, wearing this unsunny face 
To him who won thee glory I’ And she 
said, 

‘Had ye not held your Lancelot in your 
bower, 

* My Queen, he had not won.’ Whereat 
the Queen, 

As one whose foot is bitten by an ant, 
Glanced down upon her, turn’d and went 
her way. 

But after, when her damsels, and her- 
o self, 

And those three knights all set their 
faces home, 

Sir Pelleas follow’d. She that saw him 
cried, 

‘ Damsels—and yet 1 should be shamed 
to say it— 

I cannot bide Sir Baby. Keep him back 
Among yourselves. Would rather that 
we had 

Some rough old knight who Jcnew the 
worldly way, 

' Albeit grizzlier than a bear, to ride 
And jest with: take him to you, keep 
him off, 

And pamper him with papmeat, if ye will, 
Old milky fables of the wolf and sheep, 
Such as the wholesome mothers tell their 
boys. 

Nay, should ye try him with a merry one 
To find his mettle, good i and if he fly 
us, 

Small matter 1 let him.’ This her 
damsels heard, 

And mindful of her small |md cruel hand, 
They, closing round himjhro’ the journey 
home, 

Acted her heat, and always from her side 
Restrain'd him with aB manner of device, 
So that he could not come to speech 
' with her. 


And when she gain’d her castle, upspe 
the bridge, 

Down rang the grate of iron thro" 

’ groove, 

.And he was left alone in open field. 

‘ These be the ways of ladies,’ Pell* 
thought, 

‘To those who love them, trials of o 
faith. 

Yea, let her prove me to the uttermost, 

For loyal to the uttermost am I.’ , 

So made his moan; and, darkness falling 
sought 

A priory not far off, there lodged, bi 
'rose 

With morning every day, and, moist t 
dry, 

Fuli-arm’d upon his charger all day lonj 

Sat by the walls, and no one open’d t 
him. 

And this persistence turn’d her scorr 
to wrath. 

Then calling her three knights, sh* 
charged them, ‘ Out 1 

And drive him from the walls.*' And oul 
they came, 

But Pelleas overthrew them as the 
dash'd 

Against him one by one; and these 
return’d, 

But still he kept his watch beneath the 
wall. 

Thereon her wrath became a hate; 
and once, 

A week beyond, while walking on the 
walls 

With her three kifights, she pointed 
downward, 1 Look, 

He haunts me—I cannot breathe—be¬ 
sieges me; 

Down 1 strike him 1 put my hate into 
your strokes, 

And drive him from my walls.’ And - 
down they went, . f 

And Pelleas overthrew them one by one ; 

And from the tower above him cried , 
Ettarre, « 

‘ Bind him, and bring him in.' 
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H« heard her voice; 
j 7 let the strong hind, which had 
overthrown 

a minion-knights, by those he over¬ 
threw 

2 bounden straight, and so they brought 
him in. 


Then when he came before Ettarre, 
the sight 

.vf her rich beauty made him at one 
, glance 

More bondsman in his heart than in his 
i bonds. 

Yet with good cheer he spake, ‘JSehold 
me, Lady, 

A prisoner, and the vassal of thy will; 
And if thou keep me in thy donjon here, 
Content am I so that I see thy face 
But once a day t for I have sworn my 


vows, 

And thou hast given thy promise, and I 
know 

That all these pains are trials of my faith, 
And that thyself, when thou hast seen me 
strain’d 

^nd sifted to the utmost, wilt at length 
Held me thy love and know me for thy 
B * knight.’ 

hen she began to rail so bitterly, 
h all her damsels, he was stricken 


* " ■ 

And after thij,‘a week beyond, again 
She call’d them, saying, ‘There he 
watches yet. 

There like a dog before hfs master's door t 
Kick’d, he returns s do ye not hate him, 

ye? 

Ye know yourselves: how can ye bide a| 
peace, 

Affronted with his fulsome innocence ? 

Are ye but creatures of the board and bed, 
No men to strike? Fall on him all at 
once, 

And if ye slay him I reck not f if ye foil, ■ 
Give ye the slave mine order to be bound, 
Bind him as heretofore, and bring him in: 

It may be ye shall slay him in his bonds.’ 

She spake j and at her will they couch’d 
their spears, 

Three against one: and Gawain passing 
by ’ 

Bound upon solitary adventure, saw 
Low down beneath the shadow of tnose 
towers 

A villainy, three to one i aqd thro’ his 
heart 

The fire of honour and all noble deeds 
Flash'd, and he call’d, ‘ I strike upon thy 
side— 

The caitifs I*. ‘Nay,’ said Pelleas, ' but 
forbear; 

He needs no aid who doth his lady’s will.* 


mute; 

when she mock’d his vows and the 
great King, 

hied on words: ‘ For pity of thine 
own self, 

ce, Lady, peace : is he not thine and 
mine?’ * 

iou fool,’ she said, 1 1 never heard his 
voice 

long'd to break away. Unbind him 
now, 

1 thrust him out of doors; for save 
he be 

il to the midmost marrow of his bones, 

will return no more.’ And those, her 
three, 

igh'd, dhd unbound, and thrust Mm 
■from the gate. 


So Gawain, looking at the villainy done, 
Forbore, but in his heat and eagerness 
Trembled and quiver'd, as the dog, with¬ 
held 

A moment from the vermin that he sees 
Before him, shivers, ere he springs and 
kills. 

And'Pelleas overthrew them, one to 
three; 

And they rose gp, and bound, and brought 
him in. 

Then first her anger, leaving Pelleas, 
bum’d 

Full on her knights in many an evil name 
Of craven, weakling, and thrice-beaten 
hound i 




‘Yet, take kin, ye thal' < pcarce ate fit to 
j. touch, 

' Far leaa to»bind, your victor, and throat 
Urn out, 

: And let whq will release him from his 

v bonds.* 

And if he comes again ’—there she brake 
f short; t 

Ahd Pelleas answer’d, ‘ Lady, for indeed 
I loved you and I deem’d you beautiful, 

I cannot brook fo see your beauty marr’d 
Thro’ evil spite : and if ye love me not, 

' 1 cannot hear to dream you so forsworn; 
I had liefer ye were worthy of my love, 
Than to be loved again of you—farewell; 
And tho’ ye kill my hope, not yet my love, 
Vex not youfself: ye will not see me 
more.’ 

While thus he spake, she gazed upon 
the man 

Of princely bearing, tho’ in bonds, and 
thought, 

• Why have I push'd him from me? this 
mad loves, 

If love there be: yet him I loved not. 
* Why? 

I deem’d him fool ? yea, so ? or that in 
hinv 

A something—was it nobler Sthan my¬ 
self?— 

1 Seem’d my reproach ? He is not of my 
kind. 

He tould not love me, did he know me 
well. 

Nay, let him go—and quickly.’ And her 
knights 

' Laugh’d not, but thrust him bounden out 
of door. 


The circlet? wherefore hast thou sc 
defamed i 

Thy brotherhood in me and all the rest, 
As let these caitiffs on thee work theii 
, ’will?’ * 

And Pelleas answer’d, ‘ O, their wills 
are hers 

For whom I won the-circlet; and mine, 
hers, 

Thus to be bounden, so to see her free, 
Marr’d tho’ it be with spite and mockery 
now, 

Other than when I found her in the 
awoods; * 

And tho’ she hath me bounden but in spite, 
And all to flout me, when they bring me 
in, 

Let me be bounden, I shall see her face; 
Else must I die thro’ mine unhappiness.' 

And Gawain answer’d kindly tho' in 
scorn, 

1 Why, let my lady bind me if she will, 
And let my lady beat me if shfewill; 

But an she send her delegate to thrall 
These fighting hands of mine—Christ kill 
me then 

But I will slice him handless by the wrist, 
And let my lady sear the stump for him, 
Howl as he may. But hold me for yoin 
friend: 

Come, ye know nothing: here I pledge 
. my troth, 

Yea, by the honour of the Table Round, 
I will be leal to thee and work thy work, 
And tame thy jailing princess to thine 
hand. 

Lend me thine horse find arms, and I will 


' Forth sprang Gawain, and loosed him 
from his bonds, 

And flung them o’er the walls; and after¬ 
ward, * 

Shaking his hands, as from a lazar’s rag, 

• Faith of my body,’ he said, * and art 
thdu not— 

Ye* thou art be, whom late our Arthur 
made 

.Knight of hi* tables yea and he that won 


say 

That I have slain thee. She will let me 
in ■ 


To hear the manner of thy fight and fall; 
Then, when I come within her counsels, 
then , , . 


From prime to vespers will I chant 
praise 


As prowest knight and truest lover, mote 
Than any have sung thee lining, till die 
long ■*" 
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have thee heck in Justy life again, 

< 0 t, to be bound, save by white bonds 
and warm, 

Dearer than freedom. Wherefore now 
thyborse * 

ind armour: let me go: be comforted: 
Dive me three days to melt her fancy, 
and hope ** 

rhe thitd night hence will bring thee 
news of gold.’ 

Then Pelleas lent his horse and all his 
arms, 

Saving the goodly sword, his prise, and 
took f 

Dawain’s, and said, ‘ Betray me ncft, but 
help— 

Art thou not he whom men call light-of- 
■ love ?’ 

•Ay,’ said Gawain, ‘for women be so 
light.’ 

rhen bounded forward to the castle walls, 
And raised a bugle hanging from his neck, 
And winded it, and that so musically 
That all Ahe old echoes hidden in the 
wall. 

Rang out like hollow woods at hunting- 
tide. 

[ip ran a score of damsels to the tower; 
Vaunt,’ they cried, ‘our lady loves thee 
not.’ . 

^t Gawain lifting up his vizor said, 
ftwain am I, Gawain of Arthur’s court, 
I have slain this Pelleas whom ye 
hate: 

|oid his horse and armour. - Open 
gates, t 
11 will make you merry.’ 

And down they ran, 
I damsels, .crying to their lady, ‘ Lo 1 
fcas is dead—he told us—he that hath 
I horse anil armour: will ye let him in ? 
' slew him 1 Gawain, Gawain of the 
court, 

Sir Gawain—there he waits below the 
wall, 

Blowing hi#bugle as who should say him 


< And so, leave given, straight on thro’ 
open doof « 

Rode Gawain, whom she greeted cour- . 
teously. 

‘ Dead, is it so?’ she ask’d. ‘Ay, ay,' 
said he, ' 

4 And oft in dying cried upon your name.’ 
‘Pity on him,’ she answer’d, ‘a good 
knight,, 

But never let me bide one hour at peace.’ 
‘Ay,’ thought Gawain, ‘and you^be filir 
enow: 

But I to your dead man have given my - 
troth, 

That whom ye loathe, him will I make 
you love.’ 

So those three days, aimless about the 
land, 

Lost in a doubt, Pelleas wandering 
Waited, hntil the third night brought a 
moon ' 

With promise of large light on woo4s and 
ways. 

Hot was the night and silent; but a 

* sound 

Of Gawain ever coming, and this lay—v - 
Which Pelleas had heard sung before'the 
Queen, 

And seen Jier madden listening—vext his 
heart, 

And marr’d his rest—‘ A worm within the* 
rose.’ 

‘ A rose, but one, none other rose hSB I, 

A rose, one rose, and this was wondrous 
fair, * 

One rose, a rose that gladden’d earth and 
sky, 

One rose, my rose, that sweeten'd all 
mine air— 

I cared not for the thorns; tjhe thorns ' 
were there. . 

< One rose, a rose to gather by and by, 
One rose, a rose, to gather and to wear, . 
No. rose but one—what other rose had I? 
One rose, my rose; a rose that will not 
die,— 

He dies vfho loves it,—if the. worm be 
there.’ ... 
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. Thistender rhyme, and evermore the 
douty,* 1 * 

. ‘Why lingers Gawain with his golden 
news?’ 

So shook him that he could not rest, but 
rode 

Ere midnight to her walls, and bound his 
horse 

Hard by the gates. Wide open were the 
gates, 1 

And no watch kept; and in thro’ these 
- "he past, 

And heard but his own steps* and his 
own heart 

Beating, for nothing moved but his own 
self, 

And his own shadow. Then he crost 
the court, 

And spied not any light in hall or bower, 
But saw the postern portal also wide 
Yawfling; and up a slope of garden, all 
Of roses white and red, and brambles mixt 
And overgrowing them, went on, and 
found, 

Her? too, all hush'd below the mellow 
moon, 

Save that one rivulet from a tiny cave 
Came lightening downward, and so spilt 
itself 

Among the roses, and was lost again. 

Then was he ware of three pavilions 
rear’d 

Above the bushes, gilden-peakt: in one, 
Retailer revel, droned her lurdane knights 
Slumbering, and their three squires across 
their feet: 

In one, their malice on the placid lip 
Froz’n by sweet sleep, four of her damsels 
lay: 

And in the third, the circlet of the jousts 
Bound on her brow, were Gawain and 
Ettarre. 

Back, as a hand that pushes thro’ the 
leaf 

To find a nest and feels a snake, he drew: 
Back, as a coward slinks from what he 
fears 

To cope with, or a traitor proven, or hound 


Beaten, did P^leas in an utter shame 

Creep with his shadow thro' the cot 
again, 

Fingering at his sword-handle until 1 

> • stood ^ 

There on the castle-bridge once more,» 
thought, 

' I will go back, and slay them where th 
lie.’ 

And so went back, and seeing them y 
in sleep 

Said, ‘Ye, that so dishallow the he 
sleep, 

Your sleep is death,’ and drew the swot 
0 and thought, 

‘ What! slay a sleeping knight? the Kit 
hath bound 

And sworn me to this brotherhood 
again, 

‘Alas that ever a knight should be 
false.’ 

Then turn’d, and so return’d, and groan¬ 
ing laid 

The naked sword athwart their naked 
throats, *. 

There left it, and them sleeping; and she 
lay, 

The circlet of the tourney round her 
brows, 

And the sword of the tourney across her 
throat. 

And forth he past, and mounting on 
his horse 

Stared at her towers that, larger than 
themselves 

In their own darkness, throng’d into the 
moon. 

Then crush’d the saddle with his thighs, 
and clench’d 

His hands, and madden’d with himself 
and moan’d: 

' Would they have risen against me in 
their blood * 

At the last day ? I might have answer’d 
them 

Even before high God. Cb towers so 
strong, 
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Huge, solid, would that eve* while I gese 
rhe crack of earthquake shivering to your 
base 

Split you, and Hell burst up your harlot 
'roofs 

Bellowing, and chart’d you thro’ and thro’ 
within, 

Black as the harlot’s heart—hollow as a 
•skull 1 

Let the fierce east scream thro' your eye¬ 
let-holes, 

And whirl the dust of harlots round and 
round 

In dung and nettles 1 hiss, snake—I saw 
him there— t 

Let’the fox bark, let the wolf yell. Who 
• yells 

Here in the still sWeet summer night, but 
I— 

I, the poor Pelleas whom she call’d her 
fool? 

Fool, beast—he, she, or I ? myself most 
fool; 

Beast too, as lacking human wit—dis¬ 
graced, 

Dishonour’d all for trial of true love— 
Love?—we be all alike : only the King 
Hath made us fools and liars. O noble 
vows 1 

0 great and sane and simple race of brutes 
That own no lust because they have no 
law 1 

For why sho'uld.I have loved her to my 
shame? 

I loathe her, as I loved her to my shame. 
I never loved her, I but lusted for her— 
Away—’ 

He dash’d thh rowel into his horse, 
And bounded forth and vanish’d thro’ the 
night. 

Then rite, that felt the cold touch on 
■ her throat, 

Awaking knew the sword, and turq’d 
herself 

ToGawain: ‘Liar, for thou hast not slain 
This Pelleas! here he stood, and might 
hate slain 

Me and thyself.’ And he that tells the tale 


Says that her ever-veering fancy turn'd 
To Pelleas, as*the one true knight oq 
earth, 

And only lover; . and thro’ her love her 
life 

Wasted and pined, desiring him in vain. 

t 

But he by wild and way, for half the 
night, 

And over hard and soft, striking the sod 
From out the soft, the spark from off. the 
hard, 

Rode till the star above the wakening sun, 
Beside that tower where Percivale was 
cowl’d, 

Glanced from the rosy forehead of the 
dawn. 

For so the words were flash’d into his 
heart 

He knew not whence or whereforg: ‘ 0 
sweet star, 

Pure on the virgin forehead of the dawn 1’ 
And there he would have wept, but felt 
his eyes 

Harder and drier than a fountain'bed 
In summer: thither came the village girls 
And linger’d talking, and they come no 
more 

Till the sweet heavens have fill’d it from 
. the heights 

Again with living waters in the change 
Of seasons: hard his eyes; harder hi«* 
heart 

Seem'd; but so weary were his limbs, 
that he, 

Gasping, ‘ Of Arthur’s hall am I, but here, 
Here let me rest and die,’ cast himself 
down, 

And gulf d his griefs in inmost sleep; so 
lay, 

Till shaken by a dream, that Gawain fired 
The hall of Merlin, and the morning star 
Reel’d in the smoke, brake into flame, 
and fell. 

He woke, and being ware of some one 
nigh, 

Sent hands upon him, as to tear him,- 
crying, 

‘False! and I held thee pure as Guinevere.' 






But Percivale stood c near him and I Now pff it and how on; but when he 


replied, 

* Am I but false as Guinevere is pure ? 


High up in heaven the hall that Merligl 
built, ' 


Or art thou mazed with dreams ? or being 
one , > 

Of our free-spoken Table hast not heard 

That Lancelot ’—there he checkld him¬ 
self and paused. 

Then fared it with Sir Pelleas as with 
one 

.Who gets a wound in battle, and the sword 

That made it plunges thro’ the wound 
-again, 

And pricks it deeper: and he shrank and 
wail’d, 

‘ Is the Queen false ?’ and Percivale was 
mute. 

‘ Have any of our Round Table held their 
• vows ?’ 

And Percivale made answer not a word. 

‘Is the King true?’ ‘The King!’ said 
Percivale. 

‘Why then let men couple at once with 
) wolves. 

What I art thou mad?’ 

But Pelleas, leaping up, 

Ran thro’ the doors and vaulted on his 
horse 

And fled: small pity upon his horse had 
' he, 

Or on himself, or any, and when he met 
. A cripple, one that held a hand for alms— 

Hunch’d as he was, and like an old dwarf- 
elm 

. That turns its back on the salt blast, the 
boy 

Paused not, but overrode him, shouting, 
‘ False, 

And false with Gawain t’ and so left him 
bruised 

And batter’d, and fled on, and hill and 
wood 

Went ever streaming by him till the gloom, 

That follows on the turning of the world, 

Darken'd the common path: he twitch’d 
the reins, 

And made his beast that better knew it, 
swerve 


{Slackening against the dead-green striper 
, of even, 

‘ Black nest of rats,’ he groan’d, ‘ ye build 
too nigh.’ 

Not long thereafter from the city gates 
Issued Sir Lancelot riding airily, 

Warm with a gracious parting from the 
Queen, 

Peace at his heart, and gazing at a star 
And marvelling what it was: on whom 
•the boy, 

Across the silent seeded meadow-grass 
Borne, clash’d: and, Lancelot, saying, 

1 What name hast thou 
That ridest here so blindly and so 
hard?’ 

‘No name, no name,’ he shouted, ‘a 
scourge am I 

To lash the treasons of the Table Round.’ 

‘Yea, but thy name?’ ‘I have many 
names,’ he cried: 

‘ I am wrath and shame and hate and evil 
fame. 

And like a poisonous wind I pass to 
blast 

And blaze the crime of Lancelot and the 
Queen.’ 

‘First over me,’ said Lancelot, ‘shall 
thou pass.’ , 

‘Fight therefore,’ yell’d the youth, and 
either knight 

Drew back a space, and when they closed, 

• at once 

The weary steed of Pelleas floundering 
flung 1 

His rider, who call’d out from the dark 
field, 

1 Thou art false as Hell: slay me : I have 
no sword.’ 

Then Lancelot, ‘Yea, between thy lips— 

. and sharp; » 

But here will I disedge it by thy death.’ 1 
‘ Slay then,’ he shriek’d, ‘ my will is to be 
slain,’ 

And Lancelot, with his heel' upon the 
fall’n. 
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ailing Ws eyes, a moment stood, then 
spake: * 

Use, weakling; I am Lancelot; say thy 
say.’ s. 

And Lancelot slowly rode his warhorse 
back 

o Camelot, and Sir Pelleas in brief while 
aught his unbroken limbs from the dark 
field, 

.nd follow’d to the city. It chanced that 
both 

irake into hall .together, worn and pale, 
'here with her knights and dames was 
Guinevere. • 

'ull wonderifigly she gazed on Lancelot 
>o soon return’d, and then on Pelleas, 
him 

.Vho had not greeted her, but cast him¬ 
self 

Down on a bench, hard-breathing. ‘ Have 
ye fought ?’ 

She ask’d of Lancelot. ‘ Ay, my Queen,’ 
he said. 

‘ And thou hast overthrown him?’ ‘Ay, 
my Queen. ’ 

Then she, turning to Pelleas, 1 0 young 
knight, 

lath the great heart of knighthood in 
thee fail’d 

o far thou canst not bide, unfrowardly, 
i fall from him )' Then, for he answer’d, 
not, 

Or hast thou other griefs? If I, the 
Queen, 

day help them, loose thy tongue, and let 
me know.’ 

lot Pelleas lifted up an eye so fierce 
ihe quail’d; and lie, hissing ‘ I have no 
sword,’ , 

sprang from the door into the' dark. 
The Queen 

look’d hard upon her lover, he on her ; 
And each foresaw the dolorous day to 
• be: 

And all talk died, as in a grove all song 
Beneath the shadow of some bird of prey; 
Then a long silence came upon the hall, 
And Mod red thought, ' The time is hard 


THE LAST TOURNAMENT. 

Dagonet, the fool, whom Gawain in his 
mood i 

Had made mock-knight of Arthur's Table 
Round, 

At Camelot, high above the yellowing 
woods, „ 

Danced like a wither’d leaf before the hall. 
And toward him from the hall, with harp 
in hand, 

And from the crown thereof a carcanet > 
Of ruby swaying to and fro, the prize 
Of Tristram in the jousts of yesterday, 
Came Tristram, saying, ‘Why skip ye 
so, Sir Fool?’ 

For Arthur and Sir Lancelot riding once 
Far down beneath a winding wall q£ rock 
Heard a child wail. A stump of oak 
half-dead, 

From roots like some black coil of carven 
snakes, 

Clutch’d at the crag, and started thro’ 
mid air 

Bearing an eagle’s nest: and thro’ the tree 
Rush’d ever a rainy wind, and thro’ the 
wind 

Pierced ever a child’s cry: and crag and 
tree 

Scaling, Sir Lancelot from the perilous* 
nest, 

This ruby necklace thrice around her neck, 
And all unscarr’d from beak or talon, 
brought 

A maiden babe; which Arthur pitying 
took, 

Then gave it to his Queen to rear: the 
Queen 

But coldly acquiescing, in her white arms 
Received, and after loved it tenderly, 

And named it Nestling; so forgot herself 
A moment, and her cares; till that young 
life 

Being smitten in mid heaven with fnortal 
’ cold 

Past from her; and in time the carcanet 
Vext her with plaintive memories of the 

~*-:u . 


So she, delivering it to Arthur, said, 

1 Take thou the jewels'of this dead in¬ 
nocence, 

And make then, an thou wilt, a tourney- 
prize.’ :• 

To whom the King, 1 Peace to thine 
eagle-bome 

Dead nestling, and this honour after 
death, 

Following thy will 1 but, O my Queen, 
I muse 

• Why ye not wear on arm, or neck, or 
zone 

Those diamonds that I rescued from the 
tarn, 

And Lancelot won, methought, for thee 
to wear.’ 

‘Would rather you had let them fall,’ 
she cried, 

•Plunge and be lost—ill-fated as they 
were, 

A bitterness to me I—ye look amazed, 
Not knowing they were lost as soon as 
given— 

Slid from my hands, when I was leaning 
out 

Above the river—that unhappy child 
Past in her barge : but rosier luck will go 
With these rich jewels, seeing that they 
w came 

Not from the skeleton of a brother-slayer, 
But the sweet body of a piaiden babe. 
Perchance—who knows?—the purest of 
‘ . thy knights 

May win them for the purest of my maids. ’ 

She ended, and the cry of a great jousts 
With trumpet-blowings ran on all the 
wijys 

From Camelot in among the faded fields 
To furthest towers; and everywhere the 
knights 

Arm'd for a day of glory before the King. 

But on the hither side of that loud ifeorn 
Into the hall stagger’d, his visage ribb’d 
From ear to ear with dogwhip-weals, his 
nose 


Bridge-broken, one eye out, and one had 
off, « n 

And one with shatter’d fingers dangliJ 
lame, ” 

'A churl, to whom indignantly the King, 

• My churl, for Whom Christ died, what 
evil beast 

Hath drawn his claws athwart thy face! 
•or fiend ? 

Man was it who marr’d heaven’s image 
in thee thus?’ 

Then, sputtering thro’ the hedge of 
( splinter’d teeth, 

Yet strangers to the tongue, and with 
blunt stump 

Pitch-blacken’d sawing the air, said the 
maim'd churl, 

‘ He took them and he drave them to 
his tower— 

Some hold hewasa table-knight of thine— 
A hundred goodly ones—the Red Knight, 
he— 

Lord, I was tending swine, and the Red 
Knight 

Brake in upon me and drave them to his 
tower; 

And when I call’d upon thy name as one 
That doest right by gentle and by churl, 

. Maim’d me and maul’d, and would out- 
right’have slain, 

Save that he sware me to a message, 
saying, 

“Tell thou the King and all his liars, that I 
Have founded my Round Table in the 
North, 

And whatsoever his'own knights have 
swom 

My knights have swom the counter to 
it—and say 

My tower is full of harlots, like his court, 
But mine are worthier, seeing they profess 
Tobenoneother than themselves—and say 
My knights are all adulterers like his own,1 
But mine are truer, seeing they profess 
Tobenoneother; and say hlshour income, 
The heathen ate upon him, hik long lance 
Broken, and his Excalibur a straw.”' 
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\ Then Arthur turn’d to Kay the sene- 
i schal, 

Take thou my churl, and tend him 
curiously , 

[,ike a king’s heir, till all his hurts be 
whole. 

The heathen —but that ever-climbing 
wave, 

Hurl’d back again so often in empty foam, 
Hath lain for years at rest—and renegades, 
Thieves, bandits, leavings of confusion, 
whom 

The wholesome realm is purged of other¬ 
where, 

Friends, thro’ your manhood anj) your 
fealty,—now 

Make their last head like Satan in the 
North. 

My younger knights, new-made, in whom 
. your Bower 

Waits to be solid fruit of golden deeds, 
Move with me toward their quelling, 
which achieved, 

The loneliest ways are safe from shore to 
shore. 

But thou, Sir Lancelot, sitting in my place 
Enchair’d to-morrow, arbitrate the field ; 
For wherefore shouldst thou care to mingle 
with it, 

Only to yield my Queen her own again ? 
Speak, Lancelot, thou art silent: is it 
well?’ 

Thereto Sir Lancelot answer’d, ‘ It is 
well: 

Yet better if the King abide, and leave 
The leading of his younger knights to me. 
Else, for the King has will’d it, it is well.’ 

• 

Then Arthur rose and Lancelot follow’d 
him, 

And while they stood without the doors, 
the King 

Turn’d to him saying, ‘ Is it then so well? 
Or mine the blame that oft I seem as he 
kOf whom was written, “ A sound is in his 
ears”? 

The foot that loiters, bidden go,—the 
glr&ce * 

That only seems half-loyal to command,— 


A manner somewhat fall’n from rever¬ 
ence— * * 

Or have I dream’d the bearing of our 
knights 

Tells of a manhood ever less and lower? 
Or whence the fear lest this my realm, 
uprear’d, 

By noble deeds at one with noble vows, 
From flat confusion and brute violences, 
Reel back into the beast, and be no 
more?’ 

He spoke, and taking all his younger 
knights, 

Down the slope city rode, and Bharply 
turn’d 

North by the gate. In her high bower 
the Queen, 

Working a tapestry, lifted up her head, 
Watch’d her lord pass, and knew hot that 
■ she sigh’d. • 

Then ran across her memory the strange 
rhyme 

Of bygone Merlin, ‘Where is he who 
knows ? 

From the great deep to the great deep he 
goes.’ ' 

But when the morning of a tournament, 

■ By these in earnest those in mockery call’d 
The Tournament of the Dead Innocence, 
Brake with a wet wind blowing, Lancelot, 
Round whose sick head all night, like* 
birds of prey, 

The words of Arthur flying shriek’d, arose. 
And down a streetway hung with folds of 
pure < * 

White samite, and by fountains running 
wine, 

Where children sat in white with cups of 
gold. 

Moved to the lists, and there; with slow 
sad steps 

Ascending, fill’d his double - dragon’d 
chair. 

He glanced and saw the stately galleries, 
Dame, damsel, each thro’ worship of their 
Queen 

White-robed far honour of die stainless 
child, 
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And some with scatter’d jewels, Eke a 
4 bank ' 

Qf maiden snow mingled with sparks of 

fire. 

He look’d hut once, and vail’d his eyes 
again. 

The sudden trumpet sounded as in a 
dream 

To ears but half-awaked, then one lowroll 
Of Autumn thunder, and the jousts began: 
And ever the wind blew, and yellowing leaf 
And gloom and gleam, and shower and 
shorn plume 

Went down it. Sighing weariedly, as one 
Who sits and gazes on a faded«fire. 

When all the goodlier guests are past away, 
Sat their great umpire, looking o’er the 
lists. 

He saw the laws that ruled the tournament 
Broken, but spake not; once, a knight 
cast down 

Before his throne of arbitration cursed 
The dead babe and the follies of the King; 
And once the laces of a helmet crack’d, 
And snow’d him, like a vermin in its hole, 
Modred, a narrow face: anon he heard 
The voice that billow’d round the barriers 
roar 

An ocean-sounding welcome to oneknight, 
But newly-enter'd, taller than the rest, 
,-And armour’d all in forest green, whereon 
There itript a hundred tiny silver deer, 

And wearing but a holly-spray for crest, 
With ever-scattering berries, and on shield 
A spear, a harp, a bugle—Tristram—late 
From overseas in Brittany return’d, 

And marriage with a princess of that realm, 
Isolt the White—Sir Tristram of the 
, Woods— 

Whom Lancelot knew, had held sometime 
with pain 

His own against him, and now yearn’d to 
shake 

The burthen off his heart in one full shock 
With Tristram ev’n to death: his strong 
' hands gript 

And dinted the gilt dragons right and left, 
Until he groan’d for wrath—so many of 
those, 


/ That ware their ladies’ colours on il 
j casque, 

Drew from before Sir Tristram to the 
bounds, 

Sind there with gib« and flickering 
' mockeries 

Stood, wfiiie he mutter’d, ‘ Craven crests! 
O shame! 

What faith have these in whom they swart 
to love ? 

The glory of our Round Table is no more,' 

So Tristram won, and Lancelot gave, 
the gems, 

Not speaking other word than ‘ Hast thou 
won? 

Art thou the purest, brother ? See, the hand 
Wherewith thou takest this, is red 1’ to 
whom 

Tristram, half plagued by Lancelot’s 
languorous mood, 

Made answer, ‘Ay, but wherefore toss 
me this 

Likeadry bone cast tosomehungryhound? 
Let be thy fair Queen’s fantasy. Strength 
of heart 

And might of limb, but mainly use and skill, 
Are winners in this pastime of our King. 
My hand—belike the lance hath dript 
upon it— 

No blood of mine, I trow; but 0 chief 
knight, 

Right arm of Arthur in the battlefield, 
Great brother, thou nor I have made the 
world; 

Be happy in thy fair Queen as I in mine’ 

And Tristram round the gallery made 
his horse t 

Caracole; then bow’d his homage, bluntly 
saying, 

‘ Fair damsels, each to him who worships 
each 

Sole Queen of Beauty and of love, behold 
This day my Queen of Beauty is not here ’ 
And most of these were mute, someanger’d,. 
one 

Murmuring, ‘ All courtesy is dead,’ and 
one, i c 

, ‘The glory of our Round Tabteisnomore.’ 
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Thea fell thick rain, plume droopt and 
r mantle clung, 

Ind pettish cries awoke, and the wan day 
Went glooming down in wet and weari¬ 
ness: 

Jut under her black brows a s\yarthy one 
.augh’d shrilly, crying, ‘Praise the patient 
saints, 

ur one white day of Innocence hath past, 
ho’ somewhat draggled at the skirt. So 
be it. 

he snowdrop only, flowering thro' the. 
year, 

fould make the world as blank, as 
Winter-tide. , 

ome —let us gladden their sad eyes, our 
Queen's 

ind Lancelot’s, at this night’s solemnity 
Vith all the kindlier colours of the field.’ 


Then‘Tristram saying, * Why skip ye ao, 
Sir Fooff’ , £ 

Wheel’d round on either heel, Dagonet 
replied, 

‘ Belike for lack of wiser company; 

Or being fool, and seeing too much wit 
Makes the world rotten, why, belike I skip 
To know myself the wisest knight of all.’ 

‘ Ay, fool,’ said Tristram, • but ’tis eating 
dry 

To dance without a catch, a roundelay 
To dance to.’ Then he twangled on his 
harp, * 

And while he twangled little Dagonet stood ■ 
Quiet as any water-sodden log 
Stay’d in thewandering warbleof a brook; 
But when the twangling ended, skipt again; 
And being ask’d, ‘ Why skipt ye not, Sir 
Fool?’ 


So dame and damsel glitter’d at the- 
feast 

Variously gay: for he that tells the tale 

-ikcn’d them, saying, as when an hour of 
cold 

•'alls on the mountain in midsummer 
snows, 

hnd all the purple slopes of mountain 
flowers 

Pass under white, till the warm hour 
returns 

With veer of wind, and all are flowers 
again; 

So dame and dkmsel cast the simple white, 

And glowing in all colours, the live grass, 

Rose-campion, bluebell, kingcup, poppy, 
glanced 

About the revels, and With mirth so loud 

Beyond all use, that, half-amazed, the 
Queen, 

And wroth at Tristram and the lawless 
jousts, 

Brake up their sports, then slowly to her 
bower 

Parted, and in her bosom pain was lord. 


Made answer, ‘ I had liefer twenty years 
Skip to the broken music of my bfhins 
Than any broken music thou canst make.’ 
Then Tristram, waiting for the quip to 
come, 

‘ Good now, what music have I broken, 
fool?’ # 

And little Dagonet, skipping, ‘Arthur, 
the King’s; 

For when thou playest that air with Queen 
Isolt, 

Thou makest broken music with thy bride, 
Her daintier namesake down in Brittany-- 
And so thou breakest Arthur’s mujic too. 

‘ Save for that broken music in thy brains, 
Sir fool,’ said Tristram, ‘I would break 
thy head. 

Fool, I came late, the heathen wars Were 
o’er, 

The life had flown, we sware but by the 
shell— 

I am but a fool to reason with a fool— 
Come, thou art crabb’d and* sour: but 
lean me down, 

Sir Dagonet, one of thy long asses’ ears, 
And harken if my music be not true. 


And little Dagonet on the morrow 
morn, 

High ove* all the yellowing Autumn-tide, 
Danced tit* a wither’d leaf before the hall. 


‘ “ Free love—free field—we love but 
while we may: 

The woods are hush’d, their music is no 
more: , - 
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The leaf i> dead, the yearning past away: 
Newfeaf, hew life—the faays of frost are 
o’er: 

New life, nfw love, to suit the newer day: 
New loves are sweet as those that wait 
before: 

Free love—free field—we love but while 
we may.” 

‘ Ye might have moved slow-measure 
to my tune, 

Not stood stockstill. I made it in the 
■ woods, 

And heard it ring as true as tested gold.’ 

But Dagonet with one foot poised in 
his hand, 

'Friend, did ye mark that fountain 
yesterday 

Made to run wine?—but this had run 
c itself 

All out like a long life to a sour end— 
And them that round it sat with golden 
cups 

To hand the wine to whosoever came— 
The,)twelve small damosels white as 
Innocence, 

In honour of poor Innocence the babe, 
Who left the gems which Innocence the 
Queen 

Lent to the King, and Innocence the King 
Gave for a prize —and one' of those white 

• slips 

HaBded ha cup and piped, the pretty one, 
“Drink, drink, Sir Fool,” and thereupon 
I drank, 

* Spat — pish — the cup was gold, the 

draught was mud.’- 

And Tristram, ‘ Was it muddier than 
thy gibes ? 

Is all the laughter gone dead out of thee ?— 
% Not marking how the knighthood mock 
thee, fool— 

" Fear God: honour the King—his one 
true knight— 

Sole follower of the vows ”—for here be 
they 

Who knew thee swineenow before I came, 
Smuttier than blasted grain -, but when 
the King. 


, Had made thee fool, thy vanity ho shot u 
It frighted all free fool from out thy heart 
Which left thee less than fool, and 1« 
than swine, 

A naked aught—yet swine I hold theestill 
Tor I have flung thee pearls ancf find the 
swine.’ 

And little Dagonet mincing with his feet 
‘ Knight, an ye fling those rubies roust 
my neck 

Jin lieu of hers. I'll hold thou hast somt 
touch 

Of music, since I care not for thy pearls, 
Swine £ I have wallow’d, I have wash’d 
—the world 

Is flesh and shadow—I have had my day. 
The dirty nurse, Experience, in her kind 
Hath foul’d me—an I wallow’d, then I 

• wash’d— 

I have had my day and my philosophies— 
And thank the Lord I am King Arthur's 
fool. 

Swine, say ye ? swine, goats, asses, rams 
and geese 

Troop’d round a Paynim harper once, 
wht) thrumm’d 

On such a wire as musically as thou 
Some such fine song—but never a king's 
fool.’ 

And Tristram, ‘ Then were swine, 
goats, asses, geese 

' The wiser fools, seeing thy Paynim bard 
Had such a mastery of his mystery 
That he could harp his wife up out of hell.' 

Then Dagonet, turning on the ball of 
his foot, 

‘ And whither harp’st fhou thine ? down! 
and thyself 

Down 1 and two more: a helpful harper 
thou, 

That harpest downward! Dost thou know 
the star 

We call the harp of Arthur up in heaven?’ 

And Tristram, ‘ Ay, Sir Fool, for when 
our King 

Was victor wellnigh day by‘ day, the 

* knights, 
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rying in each new glory, set his name 
b on all hill*, and in the signs of 
heaven.’ 

I And Dagonet answer’d, ‘ Ay, and when 
the land 

as freed, and the Queen false, ye set 
yourself 

1 babble about him, all to show your 
wit— 

id whether he were King by courtesy, 
King by right—and so went harping 
down 

ie black king’s highway, got so far, and 
grew , 

witty that ye play'd at ducks and 
drakes 

Vith Arthur’s vows on the great lake of 
I fire. 

uwhoo! do ye see it? do ye see the 
star?' 


‘Nay, fool,’ said Tristram, ‘not in 
open day.’ 

ind Dagonet, ‘ Nay, nor will: I see it 
and hear. 

t makes a silent music up in heaven, 
ind I, and Arthur and the angels hear, 
ind then we skip.’ 1 Lo, fool,’ he said, 
•ye talk 

r ool’s treason : is the King thy brother 
fool ?’ 

'hen little Dagonet clapt his hands and 
shrill’d, 

Ay, ay, my brother fool, the king of 
fools 1 

Conceits himself as God that he can make 
r igs out of thistles, silk from bristles, milk 
? rom burning spurge honey from hornet- 
combs. 

and men from beasts—Long live the king 
of fool* 1’ 


And down the city Dagonet danc 
l away; 

Rut thro’ the slowly-mellowing avenue 
w>d solitary passes of the wood 
Rode Tristram toward Lyonnesse a 
the west. * 

osfore him Bed the face of Queen Isol 
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Past, as a rustle or twitter in the wood 
Made dull his inner, keen his outer e$e 
For all that walk'd, or crept, or perch’d, 
, or flew. 

( Anon the face, as, when a gust hath 
blown, , 

Unruffling waters re-collect the shape 
Of one that in them sees himself, return’d { 
But at the slot or fewmets of a deer, 

Or ev’n a fall’n feather, vanish’d again. 

■ So on for all that day from lawn to lawn 
Thro’ many a league-long bower he rode. 
At length 

A lodge of intertwisted beechen-boughs 
Furze-cramtn’d, and bracken-rooft, the 
which himself 

Built for a summer day with Queen Isolt 
Against a shower, dark in the golden 
grove . 

Appearing, sent his fancy back to where 
She lived a moon in that low lodge with 
him: 

Till Mark her lord had past, the Cornish 
King, 

With six or seven, when Tristram was 
away, 

And snatch’d her thence; yet dreading 
worse than shame 

fjler warrior Tristram, spake not any 
word, 

But bode his hour, devising wretchedness. 

And now that desert lodge to Tristram 
lookt 

So sweet, that halting, in he post, and 
sank , 

Down on a drift of foliage random-blown; 
But could not rest for musing how to 
smoothe 

And sleek his marriage over to the Queen. 
Perchance in lone Tintagil far from all 
The tonguesters of the court she had not 
heard. 

But then what folly had sent him overseas 
After she left him lonely here ? a name ? 
Was it the name of one in Brittany, 

Isolt, the daughter of the King ? ' Isolt 
Of the white hands ’ they call’d her: the 
sweet name 
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Ailt^ed him firsthand t&n the maid her* 

*' . seW. 

Who served him well with those white 
i ' hands of hers, 

And loved hin^ well, until himself had, 
thought 

He loved her also, wedded easily, , 
But left her all as easily, and return’d. 
The black-blue Irish hair and Irish eyes 
Had drawn him home—what marvel? 
then he laid 

His brows upon the drifted leaf and 
dream’d. 

He seem’d to pace the strand of Brittany 
Between Isolt of Britain and his bride, 
And show’d them both the ruby-chain, 
and both 

Began to struggle for it, till his Queen 
Grafpt it so hard, that all her hand was red. 
Then cried the Breton, ‘ Look, her hand 
is red I 

These be no rubies, this is frozen blood, 
And melts within her hand—her hand is 
) hot 

With ill desires, but this I gave thee, look, 
Is all as cool and white as any Sower.’ 
Follow’d a rush of eagle’s wings, and then 
A whimpering of the spirit of the child, 
Because the Jwain had spoil’d her car- 
canet. 

He dream’d ; but Arthur with a hun¬ 
dred spears 

Rode far, till o’er the illimitable reed, 
And many a glancing plash and sallowy, 
isle-, * 

The wide-wfeg’d sunset of the misty marsh 
Glared on a huge machicolated tower 
That stood with open doors, whereout 
was roll’d 

- A roar of riot, as from men secure 
Amid their marshes, ruffians at their ease 
Among their harlot-brides, an evil songf. 

* Lo .there,’ said one of Arthur’s youth, 
.for there, 

High pn a grim dead tree before the tower, 

. A goodly brother of the Table Round 
Strung by the neck : and on the boughs 
a shield 


Showing a shower o£ blood in a field nJ 
And therebeside a hom,* inflamed j 
knights 

iAt that dishonour done the gilded spm. 
Till each wotald clash the shield, and bio 
the hom. 

But Arthur waved them back. Alone I 
rode. 

Then at the dry harsh roar of the gn 
horn, 

That sent the face of all the marsh slot 
An ever upward-rushing storm and dot 
Of shriek and plume, the Red Knigl 
heard, and all, 

Eves’to tipmost lance and topmost heln 
In blood-red armour sallying, howl’d l 
the King, 

‘ The teeth of Hell flay bare and gnas 
thee flat!— 

Lo 1 art thou not that eunuch -hearte 
King 

Who fain had dipt free manhood froi 
the world— 

The woman-worshipper? Yea, God 
curse, and I! 

Slain was the brother of my paramour 
By a knight of thine, and I that heat 
her whine 

And snivel, being eunuch -hearted too, 
Sware by the scorpion-worm that twis 
in hell, 

And stings itself to everlasting dpath, 
To hang whatever knight of thine I fougl 
And tumbled. Art thou King?—Loo 
to thy life! ’ 

He ended: Arthur knew the voice; tb 
face 

Wellnigh was helmet-hidden, and tb 
name . 

Went wandering somewhere darkling » 
his mind. 

And Arthur deign’d not use of word o 
sword, j 

But let the drunkard, as he stretch’d froj 
horse 

To strike him, overfialandng his bulk, 
Down from the causeway neavily to tb 
swamp i. 


fill, u the crest of some slow-arching 
wave, . 

Heard in dead night along that table- 
' shore, • 

Drops Hat, and after the-great waters 
break 

Whitening for half a league, and thin 
themselves, 

Far over sands marbled with moon and 
cloud, 

From less and less to nothing; thus he fell 

Head-heavy; then the knights, who 
watch'd him, roar’d 

And shouted and leapt down upon the 
fall’n; • 

There trampled out his face from being 
known, 

And sank his head in mire, and slimed 
themselves: 

Nor heard the King for their own cries, 
but sprang 

Thro’ open doors, and swording right and 
left 

Men, women, on their sodden faces, 
hurl’d 

The tables over and the wines, and slew 
. Till all the rafters rang with woman-yells, 

And all the pavement stream’d with 
massacre: 
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He whistled good- warhone left to 
graze 

Among the forest greens, v&lteduponhim, 
And rode beneath an ever-showering leaf, 
Till one lone woman, weeping pear a 
cross, * - 

Stay’d him. • Why weep ye ?' * Lord, 1 
she said, ‘ my man 

Hath left me or is dead; ’ whereon he 
thought— ' « 

‘What, if she hate me now? I "would 
not this. 

What, if she love me still ? I would not 
that 

I know not what I would ’—but said tt 
her, * 

‘Yet weep not thou, lest, if thy matt 
return, 

He find thy favour changed and love the* 
not '• 

Then pressing day by day thro’ L^onnesst 
Last in a roky hollow, belling, heard 
The hounds of Mark, and felt the goodly 
hounds 

Yelp at his heart, but turning, past and 
gain'd 

Tintagil, half in sea, and high on land, 

A crown of towers. 


Then, echoing yell with yell, they fired Down in a casement sat, 

the tower, A low sea-sunset glorying round her hair 

Which half that autumn night, like the And glossy-throated grace, Isolt thfr 
. live North, Queen. 

Red-pulsing up thro’ Alioth and Alcor, And when she heard the feet .of Tristram 
Made all above it, and a hundred meres grind 

About it, as the water Moab saw The spiring stone that scaled about her 

Come round by the East, and out beyond tower,. 

them flush’d Flush’d, started, met him at the doors, 

The long low dune, and lazy-plunging sea. and there 

Belted his body with her white embrace, 
So all the ways were safe from shore to Crying aloud, ‘ Not Mark—not Mark, 
shore, my soul I 

But in the heart of Arthur pain was lord. The footstep flutter’d me at first: not he: 

Catlike thro’ his own castle steals my 
Then, out of Tristram waking, the red Mark, 

dream But warrior-wise thou strides! thro* hit 

Tied with a shout, and that low lodge halls ’ - 

return’d, ' Who hates thee, as I him—ev’n to the 

Mid-forest, and the wind among the death. ' 

boughs. I My soul, I felt my hatred for my Mask 
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Quicken within m*, and jpiew that thou 
wert nigh.’ 

To whom Si/*Tristram smiling, ‘I am 
here. 

Let bothy Mark, seeing he is not thine.’ 

And drawing somewhat backward she 
* replied, 

' Can he be wrong’d who is not ev’n his 
own, 

But save for dread of thee had beaten me, 
Scratch’d, bitten, blinded, mar/d me 
somehow—Mark ? 

What rights are his that dare not strike 
' for them? 

Not lift a hand—not, tho’ he found me 
thus i 

But harken 1 have ye met him? hence he 
went 

To-dajfcfor three days’ hunting—as he 
laid— 

And so returns belike within an hour. 
Mark’s way, my soul!—but eat not thou 
with Mark, 

Because he hates thee even more than 
7 fears.; 

Nor drink; and when thou possest any 
wood 

Close visor, lest an arrow from the bush 
Should leave me all alone with Mark and 
hell. * 

^tfy God, the measure of my hate for 
Mark 

Is as the measure of my love for thee.’ 

So, pluck’d one way by hate and one 
by love, 

Drain’d of her force, again she sat, and 
spake 

To Tristram, as he knelt before her, 
saying, 

‘O hunter, and O blower of the horn, 
Marper, and thou hast .been a rover too, 
For, me I mated with my shambling king, 
Ye twain had fallen out about the bride 
Of one—his name is out of me—the prire, 
If prize she were—(wbat marvel—she 
could see)— 

Thine, friend; and ever since my craven 

seeks 


To wreck thee villainously: but, O Sir 
Knight, 

What dame or damsel have ye kneel’d to 
. last?’ 

* And Tristram, ‘Last to my Queea 
Paramount, 

Here now to my Queen Paramount of love 
And loveliness—ay, lovelier than when 
first 

Her light feet fell on our rough Lyonnesse, 
Sailing from Ireland.’ , 

Softly laugh'd Isolt ; 
‘ Flatter me not, for hath not our great 
Queen 

My dole of beauty trebled ?' and he said, 
‘Her beauty is her beauty, and thine 
thine, 

And thine is more to me—soft, gracious, 
kind— 

Save when thy Mark is kindled on thy lips 
Most gracious; but she, haughty, ev’n to 
him, 

Lancelot; for I have seen him wan enow 
To make one doubt if ever the great Queen 
Have yielded him her love.’ 

To whom Isolt, 
‘ Ah then, false hunter and false harper, 
thou 

Who brakest thro’ the scruple of my 
bond, 

Calling me thy white hind, and saying 
to me 

That Guinevere had sinn’d against the 
highest, 

And I—misyoked with such a want of 
man— 

That I could hardly sin against the lowest.’ 

He answer’d, ‘O my soul, be cpm- 
forted ! 

If this be sweet, to sin in leading-strings, 
If here be comfort, and if ours be sin, 
Crown’d warrant had we for the crowning 
sin 

That made us happy: but bow ye greet 
me—fear 

And fault and doubt—no wofd of that 
fond tale— , 
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Tty deep heart-yearning!, thy sweet 
memories 

Of Tristram in that year he was away.’ 

3 

And, saddening on the sadden, spake 
Isolt, 

‘I had forgotten all in my strong joy 

To see thee—yearnings?—ay 1 for, hoar 
, by hour, 

Here in the never-ended afternoon, 

0 sweeter than all memories of thee, 

Deeper than any yearnings after thee 

Seem'd those far-rolling, westward- 
smiling seas, 

Watch’d from this tower. Isolt of Britain 
dash’d 

Before Isolt of Brittany on the strand. 

Would that have chill’d her bride-kiss? 
Wedded her? 

Fought in her father’s battles ? wounded 
there ? 

The King was all fulfill’d with grateful¬ 
ness, 

And she, my namesake of the hands, that 
heal’d 

Thy hurt and heart with unguent and 
caress— 

Well—can I wish her any huger wrong 

Ilian having known thee? her too hast 
thou left 

■ To pine and waste in those sweet 
memories. 

0 were I not my Mark's, by whom all 
men 

Are noble, I should hate thee more than 
love.’ 

And Tristram, fondling her light hands, 
replied, • 

‘Grace, Queen, for being loved: she 
loved me well. 

Did I love her? the name at least I loved. 

Isolt?—I fought his battles, for Isolt! 

The night was dark; the true star set. 

y Isolt 1 

v The name was ruler of the dark-Isolt? 

Care not for her 1 patient, and prayerful, 

Pale-blooded, she will yield herself to 

God.’ 


And Isolt answer’d, ‘Yea, and why 
not I? 

Mine is the larger need, who am not meek, 

Pale-blooded, prayerful. Let me tell 
thee now. 

Here one black, mute midsummer night 
I sat, 

Lonely, but musing on thee, wondering 
where, 

Murmuring a light song I had heard thee 
sing, 

And once or twice I spake thy name aloud. 

Then flash’d a levin-brand; and near me 
stood, 

In fuming sulphur blue and green, 'a 
fiend— 

Mark’s way to steal behind one in the 
dark— 

For there was Mark : “ He has wedded 
her,” he said, a 

Not said, but hiss’d it: then this crown 
of towers 

So shook to such a roar of all the sky, 

That here in utter dark I swoon'd away, 

And woke again in utter dark, and cried, 

“ I will flee hence and giye myself to 
God”— 

And thou wert lying in thy new leman’s 
arms.’ 

Then Tristram, ever 'dallying with her 
hand, • 

‘ May God be with thee, sweet, when old 
and gray, 

And past desire I' a saying that anger’d , 
her. 

1 “May God be with thee, sweet, when 
thou art old, 

And sweet no more to me I” I need 
Him now. 

For when had Lancelot utter’d aught so 
gross 

Ev’n to the swineherd’s malkin in the 
mast? 

The greater man, the greater courtesy. 

Far other was the Tristram, Arthur’s 
knight I 

But thou, thro’ ever harrying thy wild 
bouts— 

Save that to touch a harp, tilt irith a lance 
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Become* thee well—art grown wild heart 
f ’ ^ thyself. 

How darest thou, if lover, push me*even 
In fancy from thy side, and set me far 
Ihfhe gray distance, half a life away, 
Her to be loved no more? Unsay it, 
i unswear I 

Flatter me rather, seeing me so weak, 
Broken with Mark and hate and solitude, 
Thy marriage and mine own, that I 
should suck 

Lies like sweet wines: lie to me: I believe. 
Will ye not lie ? not swear, as there ye 
kneel, 

And solemnly as when ye sware to him, 
The man of men, our King—My God, 
the power 

Was once in vows when men believed the 


King 1 

They lifd not then, who sware, and thro’ 
their vows 

The King prevailing made his realm 
. . Isay, 

Swear to me thou wilt love me ev’n when 
old, 

Gray-hair’d, and past desire, and in de¬ 
spair.’ 


Then Tristrajn, pacing moodily up and 
down, 

‘ Vows 1 did you keep the vow you made 
» to Mark 

More than I mine ? Lied, say ye ? Nay, 
but learnt, 

, The vow that binds too strictly snaps 
itself— 

My knighthood taught me this—ay, being 
snapt— 

We run more counter to the soul thereof 

Than had we never swom. I swear no 
more. 

I swore to the great King, and am for- 
t . swom. 

For once—ev’n to 
him. 

"Man, is he man at all?” methoughV 
when first . 

I rode from our rongh Lyonnesse, and 
*' ■ beheld 

Tbnt victoipf the Pagan throned in ball-r- 


the height—I honour'd 


His hair, a sun that ray’d from off a brot 
Like hilisnow high in heaven, the steel 
' blue eyes, 

lie golden beard that clothed his lip 
with light— , 

Moreover, that weird legend of his birth 
With Merlin’s mystic babble about hit enc 
Amazed me; then, his foot was on a stooi 
Shaped as a dragon; he seem’d to nc 
man, 

But Michael trampling Satan; so I sware, 
Being amazed: but this went by—The 
vows I 

0 ay—the wholesome madness of an 
hour— 

They served their use, their time; for 
every knight 

Believed himself a greater than himself, 
And every folldwer eyed him as a God; 
Till he, being lifted up beyond himself, 
Did mightier deeds than elsewise he had 
done, 

Anc? so the realm was made; but then 
their vows— 

First mainly thro’ that sullying of our 
Queen— 

Began to gall the knighthood, asking 
whence 

Had Arthur right to bind them to himself? 
Dropt down from heaven? wash’d up 
from out the deep ? 

They fail’d to trace him thro’ the flesh 
and blood 

Of our old kings: whence then ? a doubt¬ 
ful lord 

To bind them by inviolable vows, 

•Which flesh and blood perforce would 
violate: 

For feel this arm of mint—the tide within 
Red with free chase and heather-scented 
air^ 

Pulsing full man; can Arthur make me 
pure 

As any maiden child ? lock up my tongue 
From uttering freely what I freely hear ? 
Bind me to one? , .The wide world 
laughs at it. 

And worldling of the world am I, and 
know 

The ptarmigan that whitens ere his hour 



[got bis own end ; we ar4 not angels here 
„ shill be s Vows—I am woodman of 
the woods, 

nd heai the gamet-headed yaffingale 
ock them: my soul, we love but while 0 
we may; 1 

tad therefore is my love so large for thee, 
eeing it is not bounded save by love.’ 

! Here ending, he moved toward her, 
and she said, 

i Good: an I turn’d away my love for thee 
To some one thrice as courteous as thy¬ 
self— 

For courtesy wins woman all as well 
(i s valour may, but he that closes'both 
Is perfect, he is Lancelot—taller indeed, 
Rosier and comelier, thou—but say I loved 
This knightliest of all knights, and cast 
thee back 

Thine own small saw, “We love but 
while we may,” 

Well then, what answer'?’ ■ , 

He .that while she spake, 
Mindful of what he brought to adorn her 
with, , 

The jewels, had let one finger lightly touch 
The warm white apple of her throat, 
replied, 

‘ Press this a little closer, sweet, until— 
Come, I am hunger’d and half-anger’d— 
meat, 

Wine, wine—and I will love thee to the 
death, 

And out beyond into the dream to come.’' 

So then, when both were brought to 
full accord, 

She rose, and set before him all he will’d ; 
And after these had comforted the blood 
With meats and wines, and satiated their 
hearts— 

Now talking of their woodland paradise, 
The deer, the dews, the fern, the founts, 

- the lawns; 

(Now mocking at the much ungainliness, 
And craven shifts, and long crane legs of 
Mario- 

Then Tristram laughing caught the harp, 
and sang: 


‘Ay, a®0 ay—the winds that bend 
the brierS 

A star%i heaven, a star within the mere I 
Ay, ay, O ay—a star was my desire, 

And one was far apart, and one was near; 
Ay, ay, 0 ay—the winds that bow the 
grass 1 

And one was water and one star was file', 
And one will ever shine and one will pass. 
Ay, ay, 0 ay—the winds that move the 
mere.’ 

Then in the light’s last glimmer Trls- 
, tram show’d 

And swung the ruby carcanet. She cried, 
‘The collar of some Order, which our 
King 

Hath newly founded, all for thee, my soul, 
For thee, to yield thee grace beyond thy 
peers.’ 

> 

‘ Not so,.my Queen,’ he said, ' but the 
red fruit 

Grown on amagic oak-tree in mid-heavetj. 
And won by Tristram as a tourney-prise. 
And hither brought by Tristram for his 
last 

Love-offering and peace-offering unto 
thee.’ 

He spoke, he turn’d, then, Singing 
round her neck, 

Claspt it, and cried ‘ Thine Order, O my, 
Queen!’ 

But, while he bow’d to kiss the jewell’d 
throat, 

Out of the dark, just as the lips had 
touch’d, 

Behind him rose a shadow and a shriek— 

‘ Mark’s way,’ said Mark, and clove him 
thro 1 the brain. 

That night came Arthur home, and 
while he climb’d, 

All in a death-Amb autumn-dripping 
, gloom, 

The stairway to the hall, and look’d and 
saw . 

The great Queen’s bower was dark,— 
about his feet 

A voice dung sobbing till he questlon'd iV 
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‘ What art thou ?’ and the voice about his 
feet r * 

'Sent up an answer, sobbing, 1 1 tm thy 

fool* '• 

■.'And I Shall never make thee smile again.’ 

'*■ GUINEVERE. 

Queen Guinevere had fled the court, 
and sat 

There in the holy house at Almesbury 

Weeping, none with her save a little 
maid, , 

A novice: one low light betwixt them' 
bum’d 

Blurr’d by the creeping mist, for all 
abroad, 

Beneath a moon unseen albeit at full. 

The white mist, like a face-cloth to the 
11 face, 

Clung to the dead earth, and the land 
was still. 

* 

For hither had she fled, her cause of 
) flight 

Sir Modred ; he that like a subtle beast 

Lay couchant with his eyes upon the 
throne, 

Ready to spring, waiting a chance: for 
this 

He chill’d the popular praises of the King 
‘ - With silent, smiles of slow disparagement; 

And tamper’d with the Lords of the 
White Horse, 

Heathen, the brood by Hengist left; and 
sought 

• To make disruption in the Table Round 1 

Of Arthur, and to splinter it into feuds 
' Serving his traitorous end; and all his 
aims , 

Were sharpen’d by strong hate for Lance¬ 
lot. 

For thus it chanced one mom when 
all the court. 

Green: suited, but with plumes that 
mock’d the may, ' 

Had been, their wont, a-maying and 
return’d, 

Tjuit Modred still in green, all ear and yye. 


Climb’d to the high top of the garde 
wall 

To spy some secret scandal if he migk 
And saw the Queen who sat betwixt h 
best 

1 Enid, and lissome Vivien, of her court 
The wiliest and the worst; and rna 
than this 

He saw not, for Sir Lancelot passing b 
Spied where he couch’d, and as tb 
gardener’s hand 

Picks from the colewort a green cate 
pillar, 

So from the high wall and the flowerin 
Ogrove 

Of grasses Lancelot pluck’d him by th 
heel, 

And cast him as a worm upon the way; 
But when he knew the Prince tho’ marr’i 
with dust, 

He, reverencing king's blood in a bad man 
Made such excuses as he might, and thes 
Full knightly without scorn ; for inthos 
days 

No knight of Arthur’s noblest dealt ii 
scorn; 

But, if a man were halt or hunch’d, in his 
By those whom God had made full-limb’t 
and tall, 

Scorn was allow’d as part of his defect, 
And he was answer'd softly by the King 
And all his Table. So Sir Lancelot hoi; 
To raise the Prince, who rising twice oi 
thrice 

Full sharply'smote his knees, and smiled, 
and went: 

But, ever after, the small violence done 
Rankled in him and ruffled'all his heart, 
As the sharp wind that ruffles all day long 
A little bitter pool about a stone 
On the bare coast. 

But when Sir Lancelot told 
This matter to the Queen, at first she 
laugh’d w ’ 

Lightly, to tbink-of Modred’s dusty fall,' 
Then shudder'd, as the village wife who 
cries * 

‘I shudder, some one steps‘heroes my 
grave;’ 
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Will make the smouldering scandal break * 


Then bugft’d again, bat fiuntliw, for in¬ 
deed 

She balf-foresaw that he, the subtle beast, 
Would track her guilt until he found, and 
hers 

Would be for evermore a name^of scorfl. 
Hencefbrward rarely could she front in 
• hall, . 

Or elsewhere, Modred’s narrow foxy face, 
Heart-hiding smile, and gray persistent 
eye: 

Henceforward too, the Powers that tend 
the soul, 

To help it from the death that cannot die, 
And save it even in extremes, began 
To vex and plague her. Many a time for 
. hours, 

Beside the placid breathings of the King, 
In the dead night, grim faces came and 
went 

Before her, or a vague spiritual fear— 
Like to some doubtful noise of creaking 
doors, 

Heard by the watcher in a haunted house, 
That keeps the rust of murder on the 
walls— 

Held her swake: or if she slept, she 
dream'd 

An awful dream j for then she seem’d- to 
stand 

On some vast plain before a setting sun, 
And from the sun there swiftly made at her 
A ghastly something, and its shadow flew 
Before it, till it touch’d her, and she 
turn’d— 

When'lo! her own, that broadening from 
her feet, 

And blackening, swallow’d all the land, 
and in it *• 

Far cities burnt, and with a cry she woke. 
And all this trouble did not pass but grew; 

. Till.ev’n the clear face of the guileless 
■ King, 

Aud trustful courtesies of household life, 
Became her bene; and aj the last she 
sftid, • \ 

‘ 0 Lancelot, get thee he&ce to thine own’ 
land) 

For if thA tarry we shall meet again, 
And if we meet again, some evil chance 


and blare r 

Befori the people, and our lord the King.* 
And Lancelot ever promised, but re¬ 
main’d, 

And still they met and met. Again #b* j 
said, ... 

‘O Lancelot, if thou love me get thee 
hence.’ _ »■ 

And then they were agreed upon a flight 
(When the good King should not be there) ( 

to meet 

And part for ever. Vivien, forking, heard. 

She told Sir Modred. Passion-pale they 
met 

And greeted. Hands in hands, and eye 
to eye, 

Low on the border of her couch they sat 
Stammering and staring. It was their 
last hour, 

A madness of farewells. And Modred 
brought 

His creatures to the basement of the tower 
For testimony; and crying with full voice 
1 Traitor, come out, ye are trapt at last,’ 
aroused 

Lancelot, who rushing putward lionlike 
Leapt on him, and hurl’d him headlong, 
and he fell - 

Stunn’d, and his creatures* took and bare 
him off, ‘ 

And all was still: then she, ‘ The bud 
come, 

And I am shamed for ever;’ and he said, 

‘ Mine be the shame; mine was the sin: 
but rise, 

And fly to ray strong castle overseas: 

There will I hide thee, till my life shall end, 
There hold thee with my life against^ho . 
world.’ - 

She answer’d, ’’Lancelot, wilt thou hold 
me so? 

Nay, friend, for we have takenour farewells. 
Would God that thou reouldst hide me 
from myself 1 / 

Mine is the shame, for I was wife, apd thou 
Unwedded i yet rise now, and let us fly, . 
For I will’ draw me iflto sanctuary, 

'And bide my doom.’. So Lancelot got 
her horse, 
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Set her thereon, and mounted on his own, 
And then they rode to the divided way, 
There kiss’d, and parted weeping: for 
he past, 

Love-loyal, to the least wish of the Queen, 
* Back to his land; but she to Almesbury 
Fled all night* long by glimmering waste 
and weald, 

, And heard the Spirits of the waste and 
weald 

Moan as she fled, or thought she heard 
them moan,: 

And in herself she moan’d ‘ Too late, too 
late 1’ 

Till in the cold wind that foreruns the 
morn, 

A blot in heaven, the Raven, flying high, 
Croak’d, and she thought, ‘He spies a 
field of death; 

For now the Heathen oftheNorthern Sea, 
Lured by the crimes and frailties of the 
court, 

Begin to slay the folk, and spoil the land.’ 

And when she came to Almesbury she 
spake 

There to the nuns, and said, ‘Mine 
enemies 

Pursue me, but, O peaceful Sisterhood, 
Receive, and yield me sanctuary, nor ask 
Her name'to whom ye yield it, till her 
_» ’ time 

To tell you: ’ and her beauty, grace and 
power, 

Wrought as a charm upon them, and 
' they spared 
To ask it. 

So the stately Queen abode 
For many a week, unknown, among the 
nuns; 

Nor With them mix’d, nor told her name, 
nor sought, 

Wrapt in her grief, for house! or for 
shrift, 

But communed only with the little maid, 
Who pleased her with a babbling heed¬ 
lessness 

Which often lured her from herself; but 
now, 


This night, a rumour wildly blown about £ 
Came, that Sir Modred had usurp’d the 1 
realm, i 

And leagued him with the heathen, while 
0 the King 

Was waging war on Lancelot: then she 
thought, ' 

‘With what a hate the people and the 
King 

Must hate me,’ and bow’d down upon 
her hands 

Silent, until the little maid, who brook'd 
No silence, brake it, uttering ‘ Late 1 so 
late! 

What Jtour, I wonder, now ?’ and when 
she drew 

No answer, by and by began tb hum 
An air the nuns had taught her; ‘ Late, 
so late! ’ 

Which when she heard, the Queen look’d 
up, and said, 

‘ 0 maiden, if indeed ye list to sing, 

Sing, and unbind my hearf that I may 
weep. ’ 

Whereat full willingly sang the little 
maid. 

‘ Late, late, so late! and dark the 
night and chill! / 

Late, late, so late! but we can enter still 
Too late, too late 1 ye cannot enter now. , 

‘ No light had we: for that we do 
repent; 

And. learning this, the bridegroom will 
relent. 

Too late, too late! ye cannot enter now. 

‘ No light: so late 1 and dark and chill 
the night 1 ' 

O let us in, that we may find the light 1 
Too late, too late: ye cannot enter now. 

‘ Have we not heard the bridegroom is 
so sweet 1 • . 

O let us in, tho’ late, to kiss his feet 1 
No, no, too late I ye cannot enter now.'' 1 

So sang the novice, while full passion- 
ately, 

Her head upon her hands, remembering 
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I 

•r thought when first she came, wept 

t the sad Queen. , 
en said the tittle novice prattling to her, 


‘O pray you, noble lady, weep no 

more r , , . 

ut let- my words, the words of one so 
small, 

ITho knowing nothing knows but to obey, 
Ud if I do not there is penance given— 
Comfort your sorrows; for they do not 
flow 

from evil done j right sure am X of that, 
,Vho see your tender grace and stateliness, 
lut weigh your sorrows with our lorjj the 
King’s, 

\n4 weighing find them less; for gone is 
he 

To wage grim war against Sir Lancelot 
there, 

Round that strong castle where he holds 
the Queen; 

And Modred whom he left in charge of 


all, 

The traitor—Ah sweet lady, the King’s 
grief 

For his own self, and his own Queen, and 


realm, 

Must needs be thrice as great as any of 
ours. 

For me, I thank the saints, I am not 
great. 

For if there ever come a grief to me 

I cry my cry in silence, and have done. 

None knows it, and my tears have brought 
me good: 

But even were the griefs of little ones 

As great as those of great ones, yet this 
grief • 

Is added to the griefs the great must 


bear, 

That howsoever much they may desire 
Silence, they cannot weep behjnd a 
cloud: 

,As even here they talk at Almesbury 
About the good. King and his wicked 


Queen, . 

And were I such a King with such a Queen, 
Well might 0 ! wish to veil her wickedness 
But were I such a King, it could not be.’ 


Then to her own sad heart mutter’d the 
Queen, • 

< Will the child kill me with her innocent 
talk ?’ 

But openly she answer’d, ‘ Must not I, 

If this false traitor have displaced his lord, 
Grieve with the common grief of all the ^ 
realm?’ 

‘Yea,’ said the maid, ‘this is all 
woman’s grief, 

That she is woman, whose disloyal life 
Hath wrought confusion, in' the Table 
Round 

Which good King Arthur founded, years 
ago, 

With signs and miracles and wonders, 
there 

At Camelot, ere the coming of the Queen.’ 

Then thought the Queen within hlrself 
again, 

‘Will the child kill me with her foolish 
prate ?’ 

But openly she spake and said to her, 

• 0 little maid, shut in by nunnery walls, 
What canst thou know of Kings and 
Tables Round, 

Or what of signs and wonders, but the 
signs 

And simple miracles of thy nunnery?’ 

To whom the little novice garrulously, 

< Yea, but I know: the land was full of 
signs 

And wonders ere the coming of the Queen. 
So said my father, and himself was knight 
Of the great Table—at the founding of it; 
And rode thereto from Lyonnesse, and 
he said 

That as he rode, an hour or maybe twain 
After the sunset, down the coast, he heard 
Strange music, and he paused, and turn¬ 
ing—there, 

All down the lonely coast of Lyonnesse, 
Each with a beacon-star upon his head, 
And with a wild sea-light about his feet, 
He saw them—headland after headland 
flame 

Far on into the rich heart of the west: 
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And in the light the e white mermaiden 
swam, 

And strong man-breasted things stood 
from the sea, 

And sent a deep sea-voice thro* all the 
land, 

,To which tHe little elves of chasm and clefr 
Made answer, sounding like a distant horn. 
So said my father—yea, and furthermore, 
Next morning, while he past the dim-lit 
woods, 

Himself beheld three spirits mad with 
’joy ■ 

Come dashing down on a tall wayside 
flower, 

That shook beneath them, as the thistle 
shakes 

When three gray linnets wrangle for the 
seed: 

A n4 still at evenings on before his horse 
The flickering fairy-circle wheel’d and 
broke 

Flying, and link’d again, and wheel’d and 
broke 

Flying, for all the land was full of life. 
Arid when at last he came to Camelot, 

A wreath of airy dancers hand-in-hand 
Swung round the lighted lantern of the 
hall; 

And in the hall itself was such a feast 
As never man had dream’d; for every 
knight 

Had whatsoever meat he long’d for served 
By hands unseen; and even as he said 
Down in the cellars merry bloated things 
Shoulder’d the spigot, straddling on the 
butts 

While the wine ran: so glad were spirits 
and men 

Before the coming of the sinful Queen.’ 

Then spake the Queen and somewhat 
bitterly, • 

‘Were they so glad? ill prophets were 
they, all. 

Spirits and men: could none of them 
foresee, 

Not even thy wise father with- his signs 
And wonders, what has fall’n upon the 
realm?’ . * 


To whom the novice garrulously 
‘Yea, one, a bard; of whom my 
said, • 

Full many a noble war-song had he sung. 
Ev’n in the presence of an enemy’s fleet, 
' Between the steep cliff and the comijj 
wave; 

And many a mystic lay of life and death 
Had chanted on the smoky mountain, 
tops, 

When round him bent the spirits of tb 
hills 



With all their dewy hair blown back like 
flame: 

So said my father—and that night the bnnl 
Sang Arthur’s glorious wars, and sang 
the King , 

As wellnigh more than man, and rail’d al 
those 

Who call’d him the false son of Gorlo'is: 
For there was no man knew from whence 
he came; 

But after tempest, when the long wave 
broke 

All down the thundering shores of Bude 
and Bos, 

There came a day as still as heaven, and 
then 

They found a naked child upon the sands 
Of dark Tintagil by the Cornish sea j , 
And that was Arthur; and they foster’di 
him 

Till he by miracle was appreven King: 
And that his grave should be a mystery 
From all men, like his birth; and could 
he find 

A woman in her womanhood as great 
As he was in his manhood, then, he sang 
The twain together Well might change th< 
world. 

But even in the middle of his song 
He falter’d, and his hand fell from th< 
harp, 

And pale he turh’d, and reel’d, and would 
have fall’n, 

But that they stay’d him up; nor would 
he tell , 

His vision; but what doubt that he fore- 


, saw • 

This evil work of bucelot and the Queen ? 1 
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> 7 T 7 » i’rT'i >'^ fat the Queen, ‘ Lo 1 they 
’ have set her on, 
ir simple-seeming Abbess and her nuns, 

> play upon me,’ and bow’d her head 
nor spake. i 

hereat the novice crying, with* clasp’d 
hands, 

tiame on her own garrulity garrulously,' 
lid the good nuns would check her 
gadding tongue 

’ull often, ‘ and, sweet lady, if I seem 
'o vex an ear too sad to listen to me, 
Inmannerly, with prattling and the tales 
Vhich jny good father told me, check 
me too o 

for let me shame my father’s memory, 
one 

)f noblest manners, tho’ himself would say 
ir Lancelot had the noblest; and he 
died, 

Cill’d in a tilt, come next, five summers 
back, 

bid left me ; but of others who remain, 
bid of the two first-famed for courtesy— 
bid pray you check me if X ask amiss— 
lut pray you, which had noblest,, while 
you moved 

Vmong them, Lancelot or our lord the 
ICing?’ 

Then the pale Queen look’d up and 
answer’d her, 

Sir Lancelot, as became' a noble knight, 
tVas gracious to all ladies, And the same 
(n open battle or the tilting-field 
Forbore his own advantage, and the King 
in open battle or the tilting-field 
Forbore his own advantage, and these 
two 3 

Were the most nobly-manner’d men of 
all; 

For manners are not idle, but the fruit 
Of loyal nature, and of noble mind.’ 

, ‘Yea,’said the maid, * be manners such 
fair fruit ? 

Then Lancelot’s needs must be a thou¬ 
sand-fold 

Less, noble, being, as all rumour runs, , 
The most disloyal friend in all the world.’ 


To which a mournful answer made the < 
Queen: 

* O closed about by narrpwing nunnery- 
walls, 

What knowest thou of the world,, and all 
its lights 

And shadows, all the wealth and all the . 
woe? 

If ever Lancelot, that most noble knight, 
Were for one hour less noble than himself. 
Tray for him that he scape the doom of 
fire, 

And weep for her who drew him Lo his 
doom.' 

‘ Yea,’ said the little novice, ' I pray for 
both; 

But X should all as soon believe that his, 

Sir Lancelot’s, were as noble as theKing’s, 

As I could think, sweet lady, ypurs 
would be 

Such as they are, were you the sinful 
Queen.’ 

So she, like many another babbler, hurt 
Whom she would soothe, and harm’d 
where she would heal; 

For here a sudden flush of wrathful heat 
Fired all the pale face of the Queen, who 
cried, 

< Such as thou art be never maiden more 
For ever 1 thou their tool, set on to plague 
And play upon, and harry me, petty spy 
And traitress. ’ When that storm of anger 
brake _ - 

From Guinevere, aghast the maiden rose, 
White as her veil, and stood before the , 
Queen * 

As tremulously as foam upon the beach 
Stands in a wind, ready to break and fly. 
And when the Queen had added ‘Get 
thee hence,’ 

Fled frighted. Then that other left alone 
Sigh’d, and began to gather heart again, 
Saying in herself, 'The simple, fearful 
child. 

Meant nothing, but my own too-fearful 
guilt. 

Simpler than any child,' betrays itself. 

But help me, heaven, for surely I repent. 
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Tor what is true repentance but in 
thought— 

Not ev’n in inmost thought to think again 
The sins that made the past so pleasant, 
' to US i • 

And I have sworn never to see him more, 
To see him more.’ 

And ev’n in saying this, 
Her memory from old habit of the mind t 
Went slipping back upon the golden days 
In whjph she saw him first, when Lancelot 
came, 

Reputed the best knight and goodliest 
man, 

Ambassador, to lead her to his lord 
Arthur, and led her forth, and far ahead 
Of his and her retinue moving, they, 

Rapt in sweet talk or lively, all on love 
And sport and tilts and pleasure, (for the 
time 

Was maytime, and as yet no sin was 
dream’d,) 

Rode under groves that look’d a paradise 
Of blossom, over sheets of hyacinth 
That seem'd the heavens upbreaking thro’ 
the earth, 

And on from hill to hill, and every day 
Beheld at noon in seme delicious dale 
The silk pavilions of King Arthur raised 
For brief repast or afternoon repose 
By couriers gone before; and on again, 
Till yet once more ere set of sun they 
saw 

The Dragon of the great Pendragonship, 
That crown’d the state pavilion of the 

» Kin & 

Blaze by the rushing brook or silent well. 


1 Not like my Lancelot ’—while ft 
brooded thus 

And. grew half-guilty in her though 
again, ‘ 

There rode an armed warrior to the doon 
A murmuring whisper thro’ the nunnei] ! 
ran, 

Then on a sudden a cry, ‘The King. 1 

She sat < 

Stiff-stricken, listening; but when armed 
feet 

Thro’ the long gallery from the outer doon 
Rang coming, prone from off her seat she 
fell, 

And"grovell’d with her face against the 
floor: 

There with her milkwhite arms and 
shadowy hair 

She made her face a darkness from the 
King: 

And in the darkness heard his armed feet 
Pause by her; then came silence, then a 
voice, 

Monotonous and hollow like a Ghost’s 
Denouncing judgment, but tho’ changed, 
the King’s: 

* Liest thou here so low, the child of 
one 

I honour’d, happy, dead before thy shame? 
Well is it that no child is bom of thee. 1 
The children bom of thee are sword and 
fire, 

Red ruin, and the breaking up of laws, 
The craft of kindred and the Godless host: 
Of heathen swarming o’er the Northern 
Sea; 

Whom I, while yet Sir Lancelot, my right 


But when the Queen immersed in such 
a trance, 

And moving thro’ the past unconsciously, 

Came to that point where first she saw 
the King 

Ride toward her from the city, sigh’d to 
-find * 

Her journJy done, glanced at him, thought 
him cO!dj v 

High, self-contain'o', and passionless, not 
like him, \ 


The mightiest of my knights, abode with 
me, 

Have everywhere about this land of Christ 
In twelve great battles ruining overthrown. 
And knowest thou now from whence 1 
come—from him, i 

From waging bitter war with him: ana 
he, . 

That did not shun to smite me in worse 
way,' * 

Had yet that grace of courtesy in him left, 
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He spared to lift hit hand against the King 
Who made him knight: but many a 
, knight was slain; 

And man} more, and all his kith and kip 
Clave to him, and abode in his own land. 
And many more when Modred raised 
revolt, 

Forgetful of their troth and fealty, clave 
To Modred, and a remnant stays with me. 
And of this remnant will I leave a part, 
True men who love me still, for whom t 
live, 

To guard thee in the wild hour coming on, 
Lest, but a hair of this low head be harm’d. 
Fear not: thou shalt be guarded, till my 
death. 

Howbeit I know, if ancient prophecies 
Have err’d not, that I march to meet my 
doom. 

Thou hast not made my life so sweet to 
me, 

That I the King should greatly care to 
live; 

For thou hast spoilt the purpose of my life. 
Bear with me for the last time while 1 
show, 

Ev’n for thy sake, the sin which thou hast 
sinn’d. 

For when the Roman left us, and their law 
Relax’d its hold upon us, and the ways 
Were fill’d with rapine, here and there a 
deed 

Of prowess done redress’d a random 
wrong. 

But I was first of all the kings who drew 
The knighthood-errant of this realm and 
all 

The realms together under me, their 
Head, 

In that fair Order of my Table Round, 

A glorious company, the flower of men, 
To serve as model for the mighty world, 
And be the fair beginning of a time. 

I made them lay their hands -in mine and 
swear 

To reverence the King, as if he were 
Their conscience, and their conscience as 
their King, 

To break the heathen and uphold the 
Christ, 


To ride abroad jedressing human wrongs, 
To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it, 
To honour his own word as if his God's, 
To lead sweet lives in purest chastity, 

To love»one maiden only, cleave to her, 
And worship her by years of noble deeds, 
Until they won her; for indeed I knew 
Of no more subtle master under heaven 
Than is the maiden passion for a maid, 
Not only to keep down the base in man, 
But teach high thought, and amiable 
words 

And courtliness, and the desire of fame, 
And love of truth, and all that makes a 


And all this throve before I wedded thee, 
Believing, "lo mine helpmate, one to feel 
My purpose and rejoicing in my joy.” 
Then came thy shameful sin with Lance¬ 
lot ; , • 


Then came the sin of Tristram and Isolt; 
Then others, following these my mightiest 
knights, 

And drawing foul ensample from fair 
names, 

Sinn’d also, till the loathsome opposite 
Of all my heart had destined did obtain, 
And all thro’ thee 1 so that this life of mine 
I guard as God’s high gift from scathe 
and wrong, 

Not greatly care to lose; but rather think 
How sad it were for Arthur, should he live,* 
To sit once more within his lonely hall, 
And miss the wonted number of my 
knights, 

And miss to hear high talk of noble deeds 
As in the golden days before thy sin. 

For which of us, who might be left, coulH 
speak 

Of the pure heart, nor seem to glance at 
thee? 

And in thy bowers of Camelot or of Usk 
Thy shadow still would glide from room 
to room. 

And I should evermore be vext with thee 
In hanging robe or vacant ornament, 

Or ghostly footfall echoing on the stair. 
For think not, tho’ thou wouldst not love 
thy lord, 

Thy lord has wholly lost his love for thee. 
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I am not made of so slight elements. 

Yet most I leave thee, woman, to thy 
shame. 

I hold that man th^ worst of public foes 
Who either for his own or children's sake, 
To save his blood from scandal, lets the 
wife 

Whom he knows false, abide and rule the 
house: 

For being thro’ his cowardice allow’d 
Her station, taken everywhere for pure, 
She like a new disease, unknown to men, 
Creeps, no precaution used, among the 
crowd, 

Makes wicked lightnings of her eyes, and 
saps 

The fealty of our friends, and stirs the 
pulse 

With devil’s leaps, and poisons half the 
.young. 

Worst of the worst were that man he that 
reigns 1 

Better the King’s waste hearth and aching 
heart 

Than thou reseated in thy place of light, 
The mockery of my people, and their 
bane.’ 

He paused, and in the pause she crept 
an inch 

Nearer, and laid her hands about his feet. 
- Far off a solitary trumpet blew. 

Then waiting by the doors the warhorse 
neigh’d 

As at a friend’s voice, and he spake again: 

‘ Yet think not that I come to urge thy 
crimes, 

I did not come to curse thee, Guinevere, 
I, whose vast pity almost makes me die 
To see thee, laying there thy golden head, 
My pride in happier summers, at my feet. 
The wrath which forced my thoughts on 
that fierce law, 

The doom of treason and the flaming 
death, 

(When first 1 learnt thee hidden here) is 
past. 

The pang—which while I weigh’d thy 
heart with one 


Too wholly true to dream untruth in fiiee, 
Made my tears bum—is also past—is 
part. 

d all is past, the sin is sinn’d, and I, 

1 I forgive thee, as Eternal God 
Fbrgives: do thou for thine own soul the 
rest. 

But how to take last leave of all I ldved? 
0 golden hair, with which I used to play 
Not knowing! O imperial-moulded form, 
And beauty such as never woman wore, 
Until it came a kingdom’s curse with 
thee— 

I cannot touch thy lips, they are not mine, 
But Lancelot’s: nay, they never were the 
' King’s. 

I cannot take thy hand ; that too is flesh, 
And in the flesh thou hast sinn’d j and 
mine own flesh, 

Here looking down on thine polluted, cries 
“ I loathe theeyet not less, O Guine¬ 
vere, 

For I was ever virgin save for thee, 

My love thro’ flesh hath wrought into my 
life 

So far, that my doom is, I love thee still. 
Let no man dream but that I love thee still. 
Perchance, and so thou purify thy soul, 
And so thou lean on our fair father Christ, 
Hereafter in that world where all are pure 
We two may meet before high God, and 
thou 

Wilt spring to me, and claim me thine, 
and know 

I am thine husband—not a smaller soul, 
Nor Lancelot, nor another. Leave me 
that, 

I charge thee, my last hope. Now must 
I hence. 1 

Thro’ the thick night I hear the trumpet 
blow: 

They summon me their King to lead mine 
hosts 

Far down to that great battle in the west, 
Where I must strike against the man they 
call 

My sister’s son—no kin of mine, who 
leagues 

With Lords of the White Horsheathen, 
and knights. 
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aitors—and strike him dead, and meet 
myself 

.ath, or I know not what mysterious 
doom. I 

]d thou remaining here wilt learn the, 
event; 

it hither shall I never come again, 
ever lie by thy side; see thee no more— 
rewell'! ’ 

And while she grovell’d at his feet, 
le felt the King’s breath wander o’er her 
neck, 

nd in the darkness o’er her fallen head, 
perceived the waving of his hands that 
blest. 

Then, listening till those armed steps 
were gone, 

ose the pale Queen, and in her anguish 
found 

[he casement: * peradventure,’ so she 
thought, 

|If I might see his face, and not be seen.’ 
nd lo, he sat on horseback at the door I 
nd near him the sad nuns with each a 
light 

Itood, and he gave them charge about the. 

, Queen, 

Id guard and foster her for evermore. 

|hd while he spake to these his helm was 
i lower’d, 

o which for crest the golden dragon 
clung 

If Britain ; so she did not see the face, 
fhich then was as an angel’s, but she 
saw, 

fet with the mists and smitten by the 
lights, * 

he Dragon of the great Pendragonship 
lare, making all the night a steam of 
fire.. 

■nd even then he turn’d ; and more and 
more 

he moony vapour rolling round the King, 
to seem’d the phantom of a Giant in it, 
wound him fold by fold, and made him 
. 

a grayer, till himself became as mist 

Mr, moving ghostlike to his doom- 

T 


Then she stretch’d out her arms and 
cried aloud 

Oh Arthur!’ there her voice brake 
suddenly, 

I. Then—as a stream that spouting from a 
cliff 

Fails in mid air, but gathering at the base 
Re-makes itself, and flashes down the 
vale— 

Went on in passionate utterance: 

■ Gone—my lord ! 
Gone thro’ my sin to slay and to be slain ! 
And he forgave me, and 1 could not speak. 
Farewell? I should have answer’d his 
farewell. 

His mercy choked me. Gone, mg lord 
the King, 

My own true lord 1 how dare I call him 
mine? • 

The shadow of another cleaves to me, 
And makes me one pollution: he, the 
King, 

Call’d me polluted : shall I kill myself? 
What help in that ? I Cannot kill my sir# 
If soul be soul; nor can I kill my shame; 
No, nor by living can I live it down. 

The days will grow to'weeks, the weeks 
to months, 

The months will add themselves and male*' 
the years, 

The years will roll into the centuries, 

And mine will ever be a name of scorn. * 
I must not dwell on that defeat of fame. 
Let the world be; that is but of the world 
What else ? what hope ? I think there was 
a hope, * 

Except he mock’d me when he spake of 
hope; 

His hope he call’d it; but he never mocks, 
For mockery is the famp of little hearts. 
And blessed be the King, who bath for¬ 
given 

My wickedness to Trim, and left me hope 
That in mine own heart I can live down 
sin ’ t 

And be his mate hereafter in the heavens 
Before high God. Ab great and gentle 
lord, 

Who wast, aa is the conscience of a saint 
*H 
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Among his muring 0 tenses, to thy- 
knights— 


To whom my false voluptuous pride, that 
took 

Tull easily all impressions from below, 1 
Would not look up, or half-despised the 
height 

To which I would not or I could not 
climb— 

I thought I could not breathe in that fine 
air 

That pure Severity of perfect light— 

I yearn’d for warmth and colour which 1 
found 

In Lancelot—now I see thee what thou 
art, 

Thou art the highest and most human 
too, 

Not Lancelot, nor another. Is there 
r none 

Will tell the King I love’him tho’ so late? 
Now—ere he goes to the great Battle? 
none: 

Myself must tell him in that purer life, 
%ut now it were too daring. Ah my 
God, 

What might I not have made of thy fair 
world, 

Had I but loved thy highest creature 
« here ? 

It was my duty to have loved the highest: 
It surely was my profit had I known : 

Tt would have been my pleasure had I 
seen. 

We needs must love the highest when we 
‘ see it, 

Not Lancelot, ribr another.’ 

Here her hand 
Grasp’d, made her vail her eyes: she 
look’d and saw 

The novice, weeping, suppliant, and said 
to her, 

1 Yea, little nuud, for ftm /not forgiven?’ 
Then glancing up beheld the holy nuns 
^11 round her, weeping; ahd her heart 
was loosed 

Within her, and she wept with these and 
said. 


'Ye know me then, that wicked os 
who broke 

The vast design and purpose of the Ki^ 

O shut me round with narrowing punno; 
walls, 

Meek maidens, from the voices crm 
“ shame.” 

I must not scorn myself: he loves me stij 
Let no one dream but that he loves a 
still. 

So let me, if you do not shudder at me, 
Nor shun to call me sister, dwell will 
you; 

Wear black and white, and be a nun lib 
* you, 

Fast with your fasts, not feasting wit 
your feasts; 

Grieve with your griefs, not grieving > 
your joys. 

But not rejoicing; mingle with your rites; 
Pray and be pray’d for; lie before yo» 
shrines; 

Do each low office of your holy house i 
Walk your dim cloister, and distribute dok 
To poor sick people, richer in His eyes 
Who ransom’d us, and haler too than I; 
And treat their loathsome hurts and heil 
mine own; j 

And so wear out in almsdeed'and in prays 
The sombre close of that voluptuous dal 
Which wrought the ruin of my lord tn 
King.’ j 

She said: they took her to themselves; 
and she 

Still hoping, fearing 'is it yet too late?' 
Dwelt with them, tiU in time their Abbess 
died. 

Then she, for her good deeds and be 
pure life, 

And for the power of ministration in her, 
And likewise for the high rank she had 
borne, 

Was chosen Abbess, there, an Abbess, 
lived . .i 

For three brief yean, and there, i 
Abbess, past 

To where beyond these vojees there 
peace. 


End tf'Tht Round Tahiti 
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E haT story which the bold Sir Bediverep 
list made and latest left of all th; 
knights, 

old, when the man was no more than a 
voice 

i the white winter of his age, to those 
With whom he dwelt, new faces, other 
minds. 

For on their march to westward, 
Bedivere, 

Who slowly paced among the slumbering 
host, 

Heard in his tent the moanings of the 
King: 

' I found Him in the shining of thestars, 
I mark’d Him in the flowering of His 
fields, 

But in His ways with men I find Him not. 
I waged His wars, and now I pass and die. 
0 me I for why ip all around us here 
As if some lesser god had made the world, 
But had not force to shape it as he would, 
Till the High God behold it from beyond. 
And enter it, and make it beautiful ? 

Or else as if the world were wholly fair, 
But that these eyes of men are dense and 
dim, 

And have not power to see it as it is: 
Perchance, because we see not to the 
close;— 

For I, being simple, thought to work His 
will, 

And have but stricken with the sword in 
vain; • 

And all whereon I lean’d in wife and friend 
Is traitor to my peace, and all my realm 
Keels back into the beast, and is no more. 
My God, thou hast forgotten me in my 
death: 

Nay—God my Christ—I pass but shall 
not die.’ 

Then, ere that last word battle in the 
watt, 

There cam* on Arthur sleeping, Gawain 

hard 


In Lancelot’s war, the ghost of Gawain 
blown 

Along a wandering wind, and past his ear 
Went shrilling, * Hollow, hollow all 
delight 1 

Hail, King 1 to-morrow thou shalt pass 
away. 

Farewell 1 there is an isle of rest for thee.' 
And I am blown along a wandering 
' wind, 

And hollow, hollow, hollow all delight.’ 
And fainter onward, like wild birds that 
change 

Their season in the night and wail their 
way 

From cloua to cloud, down the long wind 
the dream • 

Shrill’d; but in going mingled with dim 
cries 

Far in the moonlit haze among the hills, 
As of some lonely city sack’d by night, 
When all is lost, and wife and child with 
wail 

Pass to new lords; and Arthur woke and 
call’d, 

‘ Who spake ? A dream. O light upon 
the wind, » . 

Thine, Gawain, was the voice—are these 
dim cries 

Thine? or {loth all that haunts the waste 
and wild 

Mourn, knowing it will go along withme?’ 

This heard the bold Sir Bedivere and 
spake: 

‘ O me, my King, let pass whatever will, 
Elves, and the harmless glamoifr of the 
• field; 

But in their stead thy name and glory cling 
To all high places like a golden cloud 
For ever: but as yet thou shalt not pass. 
Light was Gawain in lift, and light in 
death 

Is Gawain, for the ghbst is as the man; 
And care not theta for dreams from hint, 
but rise— 

1 hear the step* of Modred In the wait, 
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Andi with him many of'thy people, and 

knights 

Once thine, whom thou hqst loved, but 
* grosser grown 

Than heathen, spitting at their vows and 
thee. 

Right well in heart they know thee for 
the King. 

.Arise, go forth and conquer as of old.’ 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedi- 
vere: 

1 Far other is this battle in the west 
Whereto we move, than when we strove 
in youth, 

And brake the petty kings, and fought 
with Rome, 

Or thrust the heathen from the Roman 
wall, 

And ritook him thro' the north. Ill doom 
is mine 

To war against my people and my knights. 
The king who fights bis people fights 
himself. 

And they my knights, who loved me once, 
the stroke 

That strikes them dead is as my death to 
me. 

Vet let us hence, and find or feel a way 
Thro* this blind haze, which ever since I 
saw 

One lying in the dust at Aimesbury, 
Hath folded in the passes of.the world.’ 

Then rose the King and moved his host 
by night. 

And ever push'd Sir Mod red, league by 
league, 

Back to the sunset bound of Lyonnesse— 
A land 6f old upheaven from the abyss 
By fire, to sink into the abyss again ; 
where fragments of forgotten peoples 
dwelt, 

And the long mountains ended in a coast 
Of ever-shilting sand, and far away 
The phantom circle of a moaning sea. 
There the pursuertould pursue no more. 
And he that fled no further fly the King; 
And there, that day when the great light 
of heaven 


Bum’d at his lowest in the rolling yeuj 

On the waste sand by the waste sea tM 
closed. 

'Nor ever yet had Arthur fought a fight 

,Iake this last, dim, weird tattle of th 
west. 

A deathwhite mist slept ovef sand sot 
sea: 

Whereof the chill, to him who breathed 
it, drew 

Down with his blood, till all his heart ws 
, cold 

With formless fear; and ev’n on Anhui 
fell 


Confusion, since he saw not whom he 
fought. 

For friend and foe were shadows in the 
mist, 

And friend slew friend not knowing whom 
he slew; 

And some had visions out of goldes 
youth, 

And some beheld the faces of old ghosts 

Look in upon the battle; and in the mis' 

Was many a noble deed, many a base, 

And chance and craft and strength is 
single fights, 

And ever and anon with host to host 

Shocks, and the splintering spear, ilv 
hard mail hewn, 

Shield-breakings, and the clash of brand; 
the crash 

Of battleaxes on shatter’d helms, am 
shrieks 

After the Christ, of those who falling dowt 

Look’d up for heaven, and only saw tbi 
mist; 

And shouts of heathen and the traitot 
knights. 

Oaths, insult, filth, and monstrous blas¬ 
phemies. 

Sweat, writhingS) anguish, labouring 
the lungs 

In that close mist, and dyings for lie 
light, I 

Moans of the dying, and voice* of the dead.' 


Last, as by some one deathbed after 
wail , 

Of suffering, silence follows, or thro’ death 
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, k~n>Kkt swoon, tfeis over ill that 
shore, 

-ve for some whisper of the seething seas, 
faj hash fell; bat when the dolorou^ 
I day 

Jrew drearier toward twilight falling,' 
came 

, bitter wind, dear from the North, and 
blew 

he mist aside, and with that wind the tide 
;ose, and the pale King glanced across 
the field 

If battle: but no man was moving there; 
lor any cry of Christian heard thereon, 
pior yet of heathen ; only the war^wave 
Brake in among dead faces, to and fro 
Swaying the helpless hands, and up and 
down 

Tumbling the hollow helmets of the 
fallen, 

And shiver’d brands that once had fought 
with Rome, 

rolling far along the gloomy shores 
voice of days of old and days to be. 

I Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedi- 
vere, 

tnd whiter than the mist that all day long 
iad held the field of battle was the King: 

| ‘ Hearest thou this great voice that 
shakes the world, 

Ind wastes the narrow realm whereon we 
move, 

Vnd beats upon the faces of the dead, 

Vly dead, as tho’ they had not died for 
me?— 

0 Bedivere, for on my heart hath fall’n 
Confusion, till I knew not what I am, 

Nor whence I am, nor whether I be King. 
Behold, I seem but King among the dead. ’ 

Then spake the bold Sir Bedivere: 
•My King, 

png everywhere I and so the dead have 
L. kings, 

There also will I worship thee as King. 
Vet sail thy life is whole, and still I live 
"ho loveahee; bht who hates thee, he 
that brought 


The heathen bock among us, yonder 
stands, * 

Modred, unharm’d, the traitor of thine 
hous# 

Then spake Are King: 'My house hath 
been my doom. 

But call not thou this traitor of my house 
Who hath but dwelt beneath one roof with. 

me. ♦ 

My house are rather they who swan my 
vows, 

Yea, even while they brake them, own'd 
me King. 

And well for thee, saying in my dark hour, 
When all the purport of my throne hath 
fail’d, 

That quick or dead thou boldest me for 
King. 

King am I, whatsoever be their cry ; 

And one last act of kinghood shall thou 
see 

Yet, ere I pass.’ And uttering this the 
King 

Made at the man: then Modred smote 
his liege 

Hard on that helm which many a heathen 
sword ’ 

Had beaten thin; while Arthur at one 
blow, , 

Striking the lost stroke with Excalibur, 
Slew him, and all but slain himself, he fell. 

So all day long the noise of battle roll’d 
Among the mountains by the winter sea; 
Until King Arthur’s Table, man by man, 
Had fall'n in Lyonnesse about their lord, 
King Arthur. Then, because his wound 
was deep, 

The bold Sir Bedivere uplifted him, 

And bore him to a chapel nigh the field, 

A broken chancel with a broken cross, 
That stood on a dark strait of barren land: 
On one side lay the Ocean, and on one 
Lay a great water, and the moon was full. 

, Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedi. 
vere: 

• The'sequel of to-day’unsolder* all 
The goodliest feUowshipof famous knights 
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'' Whereof this world boldi record. Such 

* • sleep " 

' They s l ee p the men I loved. I think 

* that we 

Shell never more, at any future time, 
Delight our souls with talk of knightly 
deeds, 

'Walking about the gardens and the halls 
Of Camelot, as in the days that were, 
dt perish by this people which I made,— 
Too* Merlin aware that I should come 
again 

To rule once more j but, let what will be, 
be, 

I am so deeply smitten thro’ the helm 
That without help 1 cannot last till mom. 
Thou therefore take my brand Excalibur, 
Which was my pride: for thou remem- 
berest how 

In those old days, one summer noon, an 
arm 

Rose up from out the bosom of the lake, 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, won¬ 
derful, 

Holding the sword—and how I row’d 
■ across 

And took it, and have worn it, like a king; 
And,wheresoever I am sung or told 
In aftertime, this also shall be known: 

Rut now delay not: take Excalibur, 

And fling him far into the middle mere: 

- Watch what thou aeest, and'lightly bring 
me word.’ 

To him replied the bold Sir Bedivere: 

< It is not meet, Sir King, to leave thee 
thus, 

Aidless, alone, and smitten thro' the 
helm— 

A little thing may harm a wounded man; 
Yet I thy heat w31 all perform at full. 
Watch what I see, and lightly bring thee 
word.’ , 

So saying, from the ruin'd shrine be 
etept, 

And in the rhoon athwart the place of, 
' •tombs, 

When lay the mifehty bones of aidant 


Old knights, and Wr them the sea^n 

sang 

Shrill, chill, with flakes Of foam. R, 
stepping down 

%y zigzag paths, and juts of pointed rod 
'Came on the shining levels of the lake. 

There drew he forth the brand Uyer ij 
bur, 

And o’er him, drawing it, the wiate 
moon, 

Brightening the skirts of a long cloot 
ran forth 

And sparkled keen with frost against tht 
hilt: 

For all the haft twinkled with diamond 
sparks, 

Myriads of topaz-lights, and jadnth-woii 
Of subtlest jewellery. He gazed so log 
That both his eyes were dazzled as ix 
stood, 

This way and that dividing the swift mind, 
In act to throw: but at the bug it seem’d 
Better to leave Excalibur conceal’d 
There in the many-knotted waterflags, 
That whistled stiff and dry about tk 
marge. 

So strode he back slow to the wounded 
King. 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedii 
vere: j 

‘ Hast thou perform’d my mission which 
I gave? 

What is it thou hast seen ? or what hast 
heard?’ 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedi¬ 
vere : 

1 1 heard the ripple washing in the reeds, 
And the wild water lapping on the crag.’ 

To whom replied King Arthur, faint 
and pale: 

’Thou hast betray’d thy nature and tbj 
name, , 

Not rendering tree answer, aa beseem’d I 
Thy fealty, nor like a noble knight: 

For surer sign had Allow'd, either hand, 
Or voice, or else a motion of the mere. 
This is a shameful thing far atm to Be. 
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ii now, I charge thee, quickly go again, 
l the* art lief and dear, and do the thing 
bade thee, witch, end lightly bring me 
word.’ 

e 

Then went Sir Bedivere the second time > 
•tom the ridge, end paced beside the 
| mere, 

loan ting the dewy pebbles, fix’d in 
fooufcht; 

nt when he saw the wonder of the hilt, 
low curiously and strangely chased, he 
smote 

Us palms together, and he cried aloud: 

1 And if indeed I cast the brand away, 
■rely a precious thing, one worthy note, 
bould thus be lost for ever from the 
earth, > 

Vhich might have pleased the eyes of 
many men. 

Vhal good should follow this, if this were 
done? 

Vhat harm, undone? Deep harm to 
disobey, 

eeing obedience is the bond of rule. 

Vere it well to obey then, if a king 
demand 

In act unprofitable, against himself? 
he King is sick, and knows not what 
he does. 

’hat record, or what relic of my lord 
Maid be to aftertime, but empty breath 
nd rumours of a doubt ? But were this 
kept, 

•tored in some treasure-house of mighty 
kings, 

ome one might show it at a joust of arms, 
‘•J’ingi “ King Arthur’s sword, Excali- 
bur, 

Wrought by the lonely maiden of the 
Lake. 

Wine yean she wrought it, sitting in the 
deeps 

Jpoh the hidden bases of the hills.’’ 
b might some old man speak in the after¬ 
time 

To aU the people, winning re v er ence. 

“>t now' ranch honour and much fame 
were lose’ 


So spike he, clouded with his own 
conceit, * 

And hid Excalibor the second rime, 

And so strode back slow to the wounded 
King. 

Then spoke King Arthur, breathing 
heavily: 

'What is it thou hast seen? or what hast 
heard?’ 

And aruwer made the bold Sir Bed!- 
vere: 

1 1 heard the water lapping on the eng, 
And the long ripple washing in the reeds.' 

To whom replied King Arthur, much 
in wrath: , 

‘ Ah, miserable and unkind, untrue, 
Unknightly, traitor-hearted I Woe ia me I 
Authority forgets a dying king, a 
Laid widow'd of the power in hi* eye 
That bow’d the will. I see thee what 
thou art, 

For thou, the latest-left of all my knights, 
In whom should meet the offices of all, 
Thou wouidst betray me for the precious 
hilt; , 

Either from lust of gold, or like a girl 
Valuing the giddy pleasure of the eyes. . 
Yet, for a man may fail in duty twice, 
And the third time may prosper, get thee 
hence: 

But, if thou spare to fling Excaiibur, 

I will arise and slay thee with my hands.' 

Then quickly rose Sir Bedivere, and 
ran, 

And, leaping down the ridges lightly, 
plunged 

Among the bulrush beds, and clutch’d 
the sword, 

And strongly wheel'd end threw it. Hie 
great brand 

Made lightnings in the splendour of the 
moon. 

And flsshing round and round, end 
whirl’d in an arch, * 

Shot like a streamer of the DOfthern morn, 
Seen where the moving isles of wiatas 
shock 
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By night, with noise* of the Northern See. 
So flash’d and fell the Brand Excalibur: 
Bat ere he dipt the surface, rose an arm 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, won¬ 
derful, 

And caught him by the hilt, and brandish’d 
him 

Three times, and drew him under in the 
mere. 

And lightly went the other to the King. 

Then spoke King Arthur, drawing 
thicker breath: 

'< Now see I by thine eyes that this is done. 
Speak out t what is it thou hast heard, or 
seen?’ 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedi- 
vere: 

'Sir King, I closed mine eyelids, lest the 
" gems 

Should blind my purpose, for I never 
saw, 

Nor shall see, here or elsewhere, till I die, 
Not tho' 1 live three lives of mortal men, 
So great a-miracle as yonder hilt. 

Then with both hands I flung him, wheel¬ 
ing him ; 

But when I look’d again, behold an arm, 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, won¬ 
derful, 

That caught him by the hilt, and 
brandish’d him 

Three times, and drew him under in the 
mere.’ 

And answer made King Arthur, breath¬ 
ing hard: 

* My end draws nigh; ’tis time that I 
were gone. 

Make broad thy shoulders to receive my 
weight, 

And bear me to the margin ; yet Wear 
My wound hath taken cold, and I shall 
die.’ 

So saying, from the pavement he half 
rosef 

Slowly, with pain, reclining on his arm. 
And looking wistfully with wide blit^eyes 
A* in a picture. Him Sir Bedivere 


Remorsefully regarded thro’ his to 
And would have spoken, hot he 
not words; 

Then took with care, and kneeling! 

*' one knee, 

O’er both his shoulders drew the laagt 
hands. 

And rising bore him thro’ the place < 
tombs. ^ 

But, as he walk’d, King Arthur pask 
hard, 

Like one that feels a nightmare on his te 
When all the house is mute. So sigh' 

„ the King, 

Muttering and murmuring at his ea 
' Quick, quick 1 

I fear it is too late, and I shall die.’ 

But 4he other swiftly strode from ridge t 
ridge, 

Clothed with his breath, and looking, r 
he walk'd, 

Larger than human on the frozen hills. 
He heard the deep behind him, and a cr 
Before. His own thought drove him til 
a goad. 

Dry clash’d his harness in the icy caves 
And barren chasms, and all to left av 
right 

The bare black cliff clang’d round him 
as he based 

His feet on juts of slippery crag that raq 
Sharp-smitten with the dint of ans« 
heels— 

And on a sudden, lo 1 the level lake, 
And the long glories of the winter moon 

Then saw they how there hove a dusky 
barge. 

Dark as a funeral scarf from stem to stern. 
Beneath them ; and descending they wort 
ware 

That all the decks were dense with stately 
forms, 

Black-stoied, black-hooded, like a dress 
—by these f 

Three Queens with crowns of gold.: sna 
from them rose 1 

A cry that shiver’d to the tingling *t*m| 
And, as it were one voice, an agony 
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r lamentation, like | wind that shrills 

U night in a waste land, where no one 
comes, 

r hath come, since the making of the 
world. 

Then murmur’d Arthur, ‘ Place me in 
the barge.' 

> to the huge they came. There those 
thiw Queens 

>iit forth their hands, and took the King, 
' and wept 

jut she, that rose the tallest of them all 
tnd fairest, laid his head upon her lap, 
Ind loosed the shatter’d casqiy:, and 
chafed his hands, 

And call'd him by his name, complaining 
loud. 

And dropping bitter tears against i» brow 
Striped with dark blood : for all his face 
was white 

And colourless, and like the wither’d 
moon 

Smote by the fresh beam of the spring¬ 
ing east; 

And all his greaves and cuisses dash’d with 
drops 

Of onset; and the light and lustrous 
curls— 

That made his forehead like a rising sun 
High from the dais-throne—were parch’d 
with dust; 

Or, clotted into points and hanging loose, 
Mix'd with the knightly growth that 
fringed his lips. 

So like a shatter'd column lay the King; 
Not like that Arthur who, with lance in 
rest, 

From spur to plume a star of tournament. 
Shot thro' the lists at Camclot, and 
charged 

Before the eyes of ladies and of kings. 

ITien loudly cried the bold ' Sir 
Bedivcre: 

‘ Ah I my Lord Arthur, whither shall I go? 
Where shall I hide my forehead and my 

_ 

for now«I see the tree old tunes are 
dead, 
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When every morning brough t a noble 
chance, * 

And every chance brought out a noble 
» knight. 

Such times have been not since the light 
that led 

The holy Elders with the* gift of myrrh. 

But now the whole Round Table is dis¬ 
solved 

Which Was an image of the mighty world, 
And I, the last, go forth companionless, 
And the days darken round me, and the 
years. 

Among new men, strange faces, otha 
minds.' 

And slowly answer'd Arthur from the 
barge: 

‘ The old order changcth, yielding place 
to new, , 

And God fulfils himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the 
world. 

Comfort thyself: what comfort is in me ? 

I have lived my life, and that which I 
have done 

May He within himself make pure I but 
thou, 

If thou shouldst never see my face again, 
Pray for my soul. More things are 
wrought by prayer 

Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, , 
let thy voice 

Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 
For what are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of 
prayer 

Both for themselves and those who call 
them friend? 

For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of 
God. 

But now farewell. I am going a long way 
With these thou secst—if indeed I go 
(For all my mind is clouded with a 
doubt)— 

To the island-valley of Avilion; 

Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Her ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 


♦ 
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Datp-meolow'd, happy, fair with orchard 

1 lawns * 

And bowery hollows crown’d with sumprer 
sea, ' 'A 

When I will heal me of my grieroua 
wound.’ 

So laid he, and the barge with oar and 
tail 

Moved from the brink, like some full- 
breasted swan 

That, fluting a wild carol ere her death, 

Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes 

, the flood 

With swarthy webs. Long stood Sir 
Bedivere 

Revolving many memories, till the bull 

Look'd one black dot against the verge of 
dawn, 

And on the mere the wailing died away. 

4 O 

Rut when that moan had past for ever¬ 
more, 

The stillness of the dead world's winter 
dawn 

Amazed him, and he groan’d,* The King 
is gone.' 

And therewithal came on him the weird 
rhyme, 

* From the great deep to the great deep 
he goes.’ 

' Whereat he slowly turn’d and slowly 
domb 

The last hard footstep of that iron 
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And after healing ofhis grievous wuatfl 
He comes again; but—if he come « 
t more— ' 

O me, be yon dark Queens in yon blsd 
boat, 

Who shriek’d and wail’d, the thra 
whereat we gazed * 

On that high day, when, clothed wid 
living light) ' 

They stood before his throne in silence, 
friends , 

Of Arthur, who should help him at his 
need?’ 

Then from the dawn it seem’d there 
( came, but faint 

As from beyond the limit of the world, 
Like the last echo bom of a great cry, 
Sounds, as if some fair city were one voice 
Around a king returning from his wars 

Thereat once more he moved aboet 
and clomb 

Ev’n to the highest he could climb, sat 
saw, 

Straining his eyes beneath an arch of hand, 
Or thought he saw, the speck that bore l 
the King, 

Down that long water opening on the deeo^ 
Somewhere far off, pass on and on, and gf I 
From less to less and vanish into light. I 
And the new sun rose bringing the nev > 


Thence mark’d the ^lack bull morirg ^ 
and cried, 

* He passes to be King among the dead 


crag; 


year. 


TO THE QUEEN. 


O LOYAL to the royal in thyself, 

And loyal to thy land, as this to thee- 

Bear witness, that rememberable day. 
When, rale as yet, and fever-worn, the 
Prince 

Who scarce had pluck’d his flickering life 
again 

From halfway down the shadow of the 
grave, 

Past with thee thro’ thy people and their 
km, 


And London roll’d one tide of joy thro' 

Her trebled millions, and load leagues of 
man 

Andwrelcomel witness,too, thesilenKry. 

The prayer of many a race and creed, 
and clime— 

Thunderiesa lightnings striking under sea 

From sunset and sunrise of all thy nabs, 

And that true Kosth, whereof owe lately 
heard 
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Knia to riiame us ‘keep you to your- Of Geoffrey’* book, or him of Malleo*’i, 
•civet) f one • - 

Sopl it too costly I friend*—your love Tonch'd by the adulterous finger of t time 

E tbrnriien: loose the bond, and go.’ That hover’d between wtr and wanton* 
i the tone of empire? here the finith*| ness, 

it made us mien? this, indeed, her,, And crownings and dethronements: take 


voice 

d whom the roar of Hougou- 

mont 

k migkuAt of all peoples under heaven? 

Mt shock has fool'd her since, that she 
should speak 

feebly? wealthier—wealthier—hour 
by hourj 

riiet of Britain, or a sinking land, 
lone third-rate isle half-lost among her 
seas? 

rang her voice, when the full city 
peal’d • 

bee and thy Prince 1 The loyal to their 
crown 

ue loyal to their own far sons, who love 
)ur ocean-empire with her boundless 
homes 

r or ever-broadening England, and her 
throne 

n our vast Orient, and one isle, one isle, 
That knows not her own greatness: if 
she knows - 

Vnd dreads it we are fall’n.-But thou, 

my Queen, 

for itself, but thro' thy living love 
for one to whom 1 made it o’er his grave * 
Sacred, accept this old imperfect tale, 
Sew-old, and shadowing Sense at war 
with Soul 

Rather than that gray king, whose name, 
a ghost, !■ 

Streams like a cloud, man-shaped, (rom 
mountain peak, 

tad cleaves to cairn end cromlech still; 
or him 


withal 

Thy poet’s blessing, and his trust that 
Heaven 

Will blow the tempesHn the distance back 

From thine and ours: for some are seend, 
who mark, 

Or wisely or unwisely, signs of storm, 

Waverings of every vane with eveiy wind, 

And wordy truckling* to the transient 
hour, 

And fierce or careless looseners of the 
faith, 

And Softness breeding scorn of simple 
life, 

Or Cowardice, the child of lust fot*gold, 

Or Labour, with a groan and not a voice, 

Or Art with poisonous honey stol’n from 
France, 

And that which knows, but careful for 
itself, 

And that which knows not, ruling that 
which knows 

To its own harm: the goal of this great 
world 

Lies beyond sight: yet—if our slowly- 
grown 

And crown’d Republic’s crowning com¬ 
mon-sense, 

That saved her many times, not fail— 
their fears 

Are morning shadows huger than the 
shapes 

That cast them, not those gloomier which 
forego 

The darkness of that battle in the West, 

Where all of high and holy dies away. 
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Tire original Preface to "The Loveria Tale ’ states that it waa composed in my nineteenth year, t, 
only of the three parts then written were printed, nfcen, feeling the imperfection of the poem, I vi 
drew it from the press. One of my friends however who, boylike, admired the boy's work, di* 
bated among our common associates of that hour some copies of these two parts, without my bo 
ledge, without the omissions and amendments which I had in contemplation, and maned byd 
many misprints of the compositor. Seeing that these two parts have of late been mercilessly prats 
and that what I had deemed scarce worthy to live is not allowed to die, may I not be^rardored i 
suffer the whole poem at last to come into the light—accompanied with a reprint of the sequel- 
work of my mature life—‘The Golden Supper'! 

May 1879. 


ARGUMENT. 


Julian, whose cousin and foster-sister, Camilla, has been wedded to his friend and rival, I.«vt 
endeavours to narrate the story of his own love for her, and the strange sequel. He speaks (b Pm 
II, and III.) of having been haunted by visions and the soiled of bells, tolling for a funeral, sod 1 
last ringing for a marriage; but he breaks away, overcome, as he approaches the Event, and 
witness to it completes the tale. , 


I. 

Here' far away, seen from the topmost 
cliff, 

Filling with purple gloom the vacancies 
Between the tufted hills, the sloping sens 
Hung in mid-heaven, and half-way down 
' rare sails, 

White as white clouds, floated from sky 
to sky. 

Oh I pleasant breast of waters, quiet bay, 
Like to a quiet mind in the loud world, 
Where the chafed breakers of the outer 
sea 

Sank powerless, as anger falls aside 
And withers on the breast of peaceful love; 
Thou didst receive the growth of pines 
that fledged 

The hills that watch’d thee, os Love 
watcheth Love, 

In thine own essence, and delight thyself 
To make it wholly thine on sunny days. 
Keep thou thy name of 'Lover’s Bay.’ 
See, sire, 

Even now the Goddess of the Past, that 
takes 

The heart, and sometimes touches but 
one string , 

That quivers, god is silent, and sometimes 
Sweep! suddenly all its half-moulder’d 
chords 

To sqpie old melody, begins to play 


That' air which pleased her first. I fa 
thy breath ; 

I come, great Mistress of the ear and eye; 
Thy breath is of the pinewood; and ll»' 
years 

Have hollow’d out a deep and store; 
strait 

Betwixt the native land of Love and me, 
Breathe but a little on me, and the sail 
Will draw me to the rising of the sun, 
The lucid chambers of the morning star, 1 
And East of Life. 

Permit me, friend, I prytheqi 
To pass my hand across my brows, at» 
muse 

On those dear hills, that never more will 
meet 

The sight that throbs and aches bencalli 
my touch, 

As tho’ there beat a heart in either eye; 
For when the outer lights are darken'd 
thus, 

The memory’s vision hath a keener edge. 
It grows upon me now—the semicircle 
Of dark-blue waters and the narrow ftingr 
Of curving beach—its wreaths of dripping 
green— 

Its pale pink shells—the summerhoow 
aloft 

That open’d on the pines wtth doors of 
glaa*i 
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mountain nest—die pleasure-boat that 
lodt'd, 

.fat-green with its own shadow, keel to 
• keel, < 

on the dappled dimpling* of die wave; 
at blanch’d upon its side. 

O Love, O Hope ! 
ey comet they crowd upon me all at 
once— ■ 

ived from the cloud of unforgotten 
things, 

at sometimes on the horizon of the 
mind 

a folded, often sweeps athwart in 
storm— 

ish upon flash they lighten thro’ me— 
days 

dewy dawning and the amber eves 
ten thou and I, Camilla, thou and I 
are borne about the bay or safely 
moor’d 

reath a low-brow’d cavern, where the 

L tide ‘ 

Plash'd, sapping its worn ribs; and all 

i without 

The slowly-ridging rollers on the cliffs 

L'lash'd, calling to each other, and thro’ 
the arch 

Down those loud waters, like a setting 


star. 


Mist with the gorgeous west the light-. 

I house shone. 

And silver-smiling Venus ere she fell 
Would often loiter in her balmy blue, 

To crown it with herself. 

I Here, too, my love 

[Waver’d at anchor* with me, when day 
| hung 

from his mid-dome in Heaven's airy 
halls; 

Gleajis of the water-circles as they broke. 
Flicker*d like doubtful smiles about her 

Quiver’d a flying glory on her hair. 

Leapt like a passing thought across her 

Aad mm?wilh one that will not pass, I 
dll earth * 


And heaven pas^Oo, dwelt an my heaven, 
a face 

Most starry-fair, but kindled from within 
As ’twere with dawn. She wa* dark- 
fa air’d, dark-eyed; 

Oh, such dark eyes I a single glance of* 
them # 

will govern a whole life from birth to 
death, 

Careless of all things else, led on with light 
In trances and in visions: look at them, 
You lose yourself in utter ignorance ; 

You cannot find their depth; for they go 
back, 

And farther back, and still withdraw 
themselves 

Quite ipto the deep soul, that evermore 
Fresh springing from her fountains in the 
brain, 

Still pouring thro’, floods with redundant 1 
life ^ 

Her narrow portals. 


Trust me, long ago 
I should have died, if it were possible 
To die in gazing on that perfectness 
Which I do bear within me: I had died, 
But from my farthest lapse, my latest ebb, 
Thine image, like a charm of light and 
strength 

Upon the waters, push’d me back again 
On these deserted sands of barren life. 
Tho' from the deep vault where the heart 
of Hope 

Fell into dusi, and crumbled in the dark— 
Forgetting how to render beautiful 
Her countenance with quick and health¬ 
ful blood— 

Thou didst not sway me upward; could 
I perish 

While thou, a meteor of the sepulchre, 
Didst swathe thyself alt round Hope’s 
quiet urn 

For ever ? He, that sailh it, hath o’er- 
slept 

The slippery footing of his narrow wit, 
And fail’n away from judgment. Thou 
art light, 

To which my spirit leaneth all her flowers. 
And length'of days, sad immortality 
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Of and fteaMgsesa ever aelf-re- 

Dew'd. 

for lime end Grief abode too long with 
life, 

. And, like all other friend* i’ the world, at, 
* , last 

They gfcw aweary of her fellowship:* 

So Time and Grief did beckon unto 
Death, 

And Death drew nigh and beat the doors 
of Life; 

' But thou didst ait alone in the inner house, 
A wakeful portress, and didst parte with 
■ Death,— 

‘This is a charmed dwelling which I 
hold 

So Death gave back, and would no 
further come. , 

Yet is my life nor in the present time, 
Nor in the present place. To me alone, 
Push’d from his chair of regal heritage, 
The Present is the vassal of the Past: 

So that, in that I have lived, do I live, 
And cannot die, and am, in having been— 
A portion of the pleasant yesterday, 
Thrust forward on to-day and out of 
place; 

A body journeying onward, nek with 
toil, 

The weight as if of age upon my limbs, 
The grasp of hopeless grief about my 
heart. 

And all the senses weaken’d, save in that, 
Which long ago they had glean'd and 
garner’d up 

Into the granaries of memory— 

The clear brow, bulwark of the precious 
brain, 

Chink’d as you see, and seam'd—and all 
the while 

The light soul twines and mingles with 
the growths 

Of vigorous early days, attracted, won, 
Married, made one with, molten into all 
The beautiful in Past of act or place. 
And like the all-enduring camel, driven 
Far from the diamond fountain by the 

pthnSp 

Who toils across the middle moonlit 

■ l.alsf " 

■Hpm* 


Or when the white heats of the 
noons 

Beat from the concave sand; yet In ki 
i keeps 

A draught of that sweet fountain that 1 
loves, 

To stay his feet from foiling, and his spit 
From bitterness of death. 

Ye ask me, friend 
When I began to love. How should 
tell you ? 

Or from the after-fulness of my heart, 

Flow back again unto my slender sprint 
And <5rst of love, tho’ every turn art 
depth 

Between is clearer in my life than all 
Its present flow. Ye know not what y 
ask. 

How should the broad and open flows 
tell 

What sort of bud it was, when, pits) 
together 

In 4ts green sheath, dose-lapt in silica 
folds, 

It seem’d to keep its sweetness to itself, 
Yet was not the less sweet for that it 
seem'd ? 

For young Life knows not when younjj 
Life was bom, 

But takes it all for granted: neither Love, 
Warm in the heart, his cradle, can i*’ 
member 

Love in the womb, but resteth satisfied, 
Looking on her that brought him to the 
light: 

Or as men know not when they fall asleep 
Into delicious dreaiqf, our other life, 

So know I not when I began to love. 

This is my sum of knowledge—that »y, 
love 

Grew with myself—say rather, was toy 
growth, , 

My inward sap, the hold 1 have on earth. 
My outward circling air wherewith 11 
breathe, '■ 

Which yet upholds my life, and evermore ” 
If to me daily life and daily death: I 

For hour shook! I have lived and red 
have loved? 
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^Cu ye take off the sweetness from the 
Bower, 

The ookmr and the sweetness *frotn the 
nee, • 

And place them by themselves; or sef 
apart 

Their motions and their brightness from 
the stars, 

And then point out the Bower or the star ? 
Or build a wall betwixt my life and love, 
And tell me where I am? Tis even 
thus! 

tn that I live I love; because I love 
I live: whate’er is fountain to the one 
Is fountain to the other ; and whtne’er 
Our God unknits the riddle of the one. 
There is no shade or fold of mystery 
Swathing the other. t 

Many, many years, 
(For they seem many and my most of life, 
And well I could have linger'd iq that 
porch, 

So unpropoitlon’d to the dwelling-place,) 
In the Maydews of childhood, opposite 
The flush and dawn of youth, we lived 
together, 

Apart, alone together on those hills. 

. Befcre he saW my day my father died, 

SA*d he was happy that he saw it not ; 

Hut I and the first daisy on his grave 
From the same clay came into light at 
once. 

As t-ovc and I do number equal yean, 

So the, my love, is of an age with me. 
" ow each other was the birth of 
each I , 

On the same morning, almost the same 
hour, 

**Hs“me aspect of the.staro, 

(Oh falsehood of all stare raft !) we were 
bpm. • 

, How like each other was the birth of each! 
fhe titter of my mother—she that bore 


» me ltnpnsoa’d spirit of the child, 
with in true-touched pubes in the flow < 
And hourly visitation of the blood, 

Sent notes of preparation manifold, 


i Ad mellow'd tshoes of the outer world— 
My mother’s sister, mother of my love. 
Who had a twofold claim upon my heart, 
One twofold mightier than the other was, 
In giving so much beauty to the world, 
And so much wealth as God had charged 
her with— • 

Loathing to put it from herself for ever, 
Left her own life with it j and dying thus, 
Crown'd with her highest act the placid 
face 

And breathless body of her good deeds* 
past. 

So were we bom, so orphan'd. She 
was motherless 

And I without a lather. So from each 
Of those two pillan which from earth 
uphold 

Our childhood, one had fallen aWky, and 
all 

The careful burthen of our tender years 
Trembled upon> the other. He that gave 
Her life, to me delightedly fulfill'd 
All lovingkindnesses, all offices 
Of watchful care and trembling tender¬ 
ness. 

He waked for both: he pray'd for both; 
he slept 

Dreaming of both i nor was his love the 
less 

Itecause it was divided, and shot forth 
Boughs on each side, laden with whole¬ 
some shade, 

Wherein we nested sleeping or awake, 

And sang aloud the matin-song ot life. 

She was my foster-sister: on one am 
The flaxen ringlets of our infancies 
Wander’d, the while we rested: one soft 
lap 

Pillow'd us both: a common light of eyes 
W as on us as we by: oar baby Ups, 
Kissing one bosom, ever drew from thence 
The stream of life, one stream, one Ufe, 
one blood, 

One sustenance, which, Mill aa thought 
grew large, 

Still larger moulding all the boose of 
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Made all* our tastes agd fancies lft, 
perhaps— 

All—all but one;. and strange to me, 
and sweet, 

Sweet thro’ strange yean to know that 
whatsoe’er 

Our general mother meant for me alone, 
Our mutual mother dealt to both of us: 
So what was earliest mine in earliest life, 
I shared with her in whom myself remains. 

As was our childhood, so our infancy, 
*They tell me, was a very miracle 
Of fellow-feeling and communion. 

They tell me that we would not be alone,— 
We cried when we were parted; when I 
wept, 

Her smile lit up the rainbow on my tears, 
Stay’d on the cloud of sorrow; that we 
loved 

The sound of one-another’s voices more 
Than the gray cuckoo loves his name, and 
learn'd 

To lisp in tune together a that we slept 
In the same cradle always, face to faoe. 
Heart beating time to heart, lip pressing 
Hp, 

Folding each other, breathing on each 
__ other, 

Dreaming together (dreaming of each 
other 

They should have added), till the morning 
light 

Sloped thro’ the pines, upon the dewy 
pane 

Falling, unseal’d our eyelids, and we woke 
. To gase upon each other. If this be 
true, 

At thought of which my whole soul 
languishes 

And faints, and hath no pulse, no breath 
—as tho' 

A man in some still garden should infuse 
Rich star in the bosom of the rose. 

Till, drunk with its own wine, and over- 
lull 

Of sweetness, and in smelling of itself. 

It fall on its own thorns —if this be true— 
' And that way my wish leads me evermore 
Still to believe it—“tis so sweet a thought, 
Why in the utter iiilb>**« of the soul 


Doth question’d memory answer not, a 
tell 

Of this our earliest, our closest-drawn, 
Most loveliest, earthly-heavenliest In 
mony ? 

' 0 blossom’d portal of the lonely hoot 
Green prelude, April promise, glad nn 
year 

’Of Being, which with earliest violets 
And lavish carol of dear-throated larks 
Fill’d all the March of life 1—I will m 
speak of thee, 

These have not seen thee, these can newt 
know thee, 

They eannot understand me. Pass m 
then 

A term of eighteen years. Ye would bet 
laugh, 

: If I 'should tell you how I hoard is 
thought 

The faded rhymes and scrap* of ancreu 
crones, 

Gray relics of the nurseries of the world, 
Which are as gems set in my memory, 
Because she leamt them with me; ot 
what use , , 

To know her father left us just before 
The daffodil was blown? or how wt'l 
found , | 

The dead man cast upon the shore? All 
this * 

Seems to the quiet daylight of your minds 
But cloud and smoke, and in the dark of 
mine 

Is traced with flame. Move with me to 
the event. 

There came a glorious morning, such a, 
one 

As dawns but once a season. Mercury 
On such a morning would have flung- 
himself 

From cloud to cloud, and swum with 
balanced wings f 

To some tall mountain: when 1 said to 
her, 

’ A (lay for Gods to stoop,’ she answered, 
‘Ay, 

t.And men to mm: 9 for as that other 
gazed, 

Shading hit eyes tin all the fitly dead. 
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t_ pMpbet end the chariot end the 

iteedii 

t k’d into oneness like a little star 
it drunk into the inmost blue, we* 
stood, 

rhea lint we came from out the pines at 
noon, 

Jilh hands for eaves, uplooking and 
almost 

jr,iiing to see some blessed shape in 
heaven, 

D bathed we were in brilliance. Never 
yet 

leforc or after have I known the spring 
lour with such sudden deluges of Xght 
Mo the middle summer; for that day 
ove, rising, shook his wings, and charged 
the winds 

r'ith spiced May-sweets from bound to 
bound, and blew 

resh fire into the sun, and from within 
urst thro' the heated buds, and sent his 
soul 

to the songs of birds, and touch’d far- 
off 

is mountain-altars, his high hills, with 
flame 

ilder and purer. 


Thro’ the rocks we wound : 

c great pine shook with lonely sounds 
of joy 

hat came on the sea-wind. As moun¬ 
tain streams 

ur bloods ran free : the sunshine seem’d 
to brood 

ore warmly on the heart than on the 
brow. 4 

P* often paused, and, looking back, we 
saw 

fhe clefts and openings in tlie mountains' 
fill'd 

Vith the blue valley and the glistening 

L brooks, 

all the low dark groves, a land of 
love 1 

I land of promise, a land of memory, 

[ k*d of promise flowing with the milk 
■*4 honey of delicious memories I 
f 


aH down to ses, and far as eye could 
ken, * ' 

Each way from verge to verge a Holy 
Land, 

Still growing holier as you near’d the 
bay, 

For there the Temple stood. 

When we had reach'd 
The grassy platform on some hill, I 
stoop'd, 

I gather'd the wild herbs, and for her 
brows 

And mine made garlands of the selfsame 
flower, 

Which she took smiling, and with my 
work thus 

Crown’d her clear forehead. Once or 
twice she told me 

(For I remember all things) to letfcrow 
The flowers that run poison in their veins. 
She said, 1 The evil flourish in the world." 
Then playfully she gave herself fhe lie— 
' Nothing in nature is unbeautifuij 
So, brother, pluck and spare not.' So 
I wove * 

Ev'n the dull-blooded poppy-stem, ‘whose 
flower, 

Hued with the scarlet of a fierce sunrise. 
Like to the wild youth of an evil prince, 
Is without sweetness, but who crowns 
himself 

Above the naked poisons of his heart. 

In his old age.' A graceful thought of 
hers 

Grav'n on my fancy I And oh, how like 
a nymph, 

A stately mountain nymph she look’d I 
how native 

Unto the hills she trod on ! While I 
gored 

My coronal slowly disentwined itself 
And fell between us both; tlio’ while I 
gazed 

My spirit leap’d as with those thrills of 
bliss 

That strike across the soul in prayer, and 
show us „ 

That we are surely heard. Methought a 
■ light 

* 9 « 
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Bunt from the garland {.had wov’n, did 
itood . 

A (did glory on her bright black hair; 

A light methought broke from her dark, 
dark eyes. 

And shot itself into the singing winds ; 

A mystic light flash’d ev*n from her white 
robe 

As from a glass in the sun, and fell about 
My footsteps on the mountains. 

Last we came 
To what our people call ‘The Hill of 
Woe.’ 

A bridge is there, that, look'd at from 
beneath 

Seems but a cobweb filament to link 
The yawning of an earthquake-cloven 
chasm. 

And thence one night, when all the winds 
were loud, 

A woful man (for so the stoiy went) 

Had thrust his wife and child and dash’d 
himself 

Into the dizzy depth below. Below, 
Fierce in the strength of far descent, a 
stream 

Flies with a shatter’d foam along the 
chasm. 

The path was perilous, loosely strown 
with crags: 

We mounted slowly ; yet to both there 
came 

The joy of life in steepness overcome, 
And victories of ascent, and looking down 
On all that had look'd down on us ; and 
joy 

In breathing nearer heaven j and joy to 
me, 

High over all the azure-circled earth,. 

To breathe with her as if in heaven itself; 

‘ And more than joy that I to her became 
Her guardian and her angel, raising her 
Still higher, past all peril, until she saw 
Beneath her feet the region far away, 
Beyond the nearest mountain’s bosky 
brows. 

Arise in open prospect—heath and hill. 
And hollow lined and wooded to the lips. 
And steep-down walls of battlemented rock 


Gilded with broom, or shatter’d a 
spires, 

And glory of broad waters interfiaed, 
^Yhence rose as it were breath and ua 
of gold, 

• And over all the great wood rioting 
And climbing, streak’d or starr’d 
intervals 

With falling brook or blossom’d bosh 
and last, 

Framing the mighty landscape to the an 
A purple range of mountain-cones, l 
tween 

Whose interspaces gush’d in blindii 
(bursts 

The incorporate blaze of sun and sea. 

At lengl 

Descending from the point and stands 
both, 

There on the tremulous bridge, that 60 
beneath 

Had seem’d a gossamer filament upinai 
We paused amid the splendour. All tl 
west 

And ev’n unto the middle south at 
ribb’d 

And barr’d with bloom on bloom. D 
sun below, 

Held for a space ’twixt cloud and war 
shower’d down 

Rays of a mighty circle, weaving oven 
That various wilderness a tissue of iigh 
Unparallcl’d. On the other side, tl 
moon, 

Half-melted into thin blue air, stood sli 
And pale and fibrous as a wither’d leal 
Nor yet endured in presence of His ep 
To indue his lustre ; most unloverlike, 
Since in his absence full of light and jc 
And giving light to others. But tl 
roast, 

Next to her presence whom I loved 
well, 

Spoke loudly even into my inmost heat 
As to my outward hearing: the to 
stream. 

Forth issuing from his portals in thecr 
(A visible link unto the hAne of > 
heart), 






' Brother,' At Mid, • let this be adfti 
henceforth 

The Hill of Hope j’ and I replied, '(jl 
sitter, '/ 

My will is one with thine] the Hill of 
Hope.’ 

Nevertheless, we did not change the name 

* 

I did not speak : I could not speak my 
love. 

Love lieth deep: Love dwells not in lip- 
depths. 

Love wraps his wings on either tide the 
heart, 

Constraining it with kisses close and warm. 
Absorbing nil the incense of sweet thoughts 
So that they pass not to the shrine of 
sound. 

Else had the life of that delighted hour 
Drunk in the largeness of the utterance 
Of Love; but how should Earthly mea¬ 
sure mete 

The Heavenly-unmeasured or unlimited 
Love, 

Who scarce can tune his high majestic 
sense 

Unto the thundeisong that wheels the 
spheres, 

Scarce living in the yEolian harmony, . 
And flowing odour of the spacious air, 
Scarce housed within the circle of dlls 
Earth, 

Be cabin’d up in words and syllables, 
Which pass with that which breathes 
them ? Sooner Earth 
Might go round Heaven, and the strait 
girth of Time 

Inswathe the fulness of Eternity, 

Than language grasp the infinite of Love 

O day which did enwomb that happv. 
hour, * 

Thou art blessed in the years, divinest day I 
O Genius of that hour which dost uphold 
Thy coronal of glory like a God, 

Amid thy melancholy mates far-seen. 

Who walk before thee, ever taming round 
To ease upon thee till their eyes are dim 
WUh dwelling on tbs Ught and depth of 
iM.. , «- s 
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Tby zuune U ever wonr hipp’d among 
hours I 

Had I died then, I had not seem’d to die, 
Fdt bliss stood round me like the light of 
Heaven,— 

Had I died then, I had not known the 
death; 

Yea had the .Power from whose right 
hand the light 

Of Life issneth, and from whose left hand 
floweth 

The Shadow of Death, perennial efflu¬ 
ences, 

'Whereof to all that draw the wholesome 
air, 

Somewhile the one must overflow’the 
other; 

Then had he stemm’d my day with night, 
'amj driven 

My cufrent to the fountain whence it 
sprang,— 

Even his own abiding excellence— 

On me, methinks, that shock of gloom 
had fall’n 

Unfelt, and in this glory I had merged 
The other, like the sun I gazed upon, 
Which seeming for the moment due to 
death, 

And dipping his head low beneath the 
verge, 

Yet bearing round about him his own day, 
In confidence of unabated strength, 
Steppeth from Heaven to Heaven, from 
light to light, 

And holdeth his undimmed forehead for 
Into a dearer zenith, pure of cloud. 

We trod the shadow of the downward 
hill; 

We past from light to dark. On the 
other side 

*ls scoop’d a cavern and a mountain hall. 
Which none have fathom’d. If you go 
♦ far in 

(The country people rumour) you may 
hear 

The moaning of the woman and the child. 
Shut in the secret chambers of the rock. 

I too have heard a sound—perchance of 


Running far on within its inmost hath, 
The home of darkness; but the cams 
mouth, 

Half overtrailed with a wanton weed. 
Gives birth to a brawling brook, tha 
* passing lightly 
Adown a natural stair of tangled rood, 

Is presently received in a sweet grave 
Of eglantines, a place of burial 
Far lovelier than its cradle; for unseen. 
But taken with the sweetness of the plice, 

It makes a constant bubbling melody 
That drowns the nearer echoes. Lome 
down 

Spreads out a little lake, that, flooding, 
leaves 

Low banks of yellow sand; and front tic 
woods 

That ttelt it rise three dark, tall ex¬ 
presses,— 

Three cypresses, symbols of mortal woe, 
That men plant over graves. 

Hither we came, 
And sitting down upon the golden most, 
Held converse sweet and low—low con¬ 
verse sweet, 

In which our voices bore least part. Tlx 
wind 

Told a lovetale beside us, how he woo’d 
The waters, and the waters answering 
lisp’d v 

To kisses of the wind, that, sick with lose. 
Fainted at intervals, and grew again 
To utterance of passion. Ye cannot 
shape 

Fancy so fair as is this memory. 
Methought all excellence that ever was 
Had drawn herself from many thousand 

And all the separate Edens of this earth. 
To centre in this place and time. I 
listen’d, 

And her words stole with most prevailing 
sweetness v 

Into my heart, as thronging fancies come 
To boys and girls when summer days art 
new. 

And soul and heart and bodyStre «H^ 
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’hit marvel my Camilla told me all? 
mi to happy an hour, so sweet a place, 
nd I was as the brother of her blood, 
nd by that name I moved upon her 
breath; - 

. * name, which had too much of near* 
ness in it 

jid heralded the distance of this time I 
hi first her voice was very sweet and low, 
hi if she were afraid of utterance ; 

But in tbe onward current of her speech, 
Chi echoes of the hollow-banked brooks 
hre fashion’d by the channel which they 
keep), 

Her words did of (heir meaning sborrow 
sound. 

Her cheek did catch the colour of her 
words. 

I heard and trembled, yet I could but 
hear; 

My heart paused —my raised eyelids 
would not fall, 

Hut still I kept my eyes upon the sky. 

1 seem'd the only part of Time stood still, 
hnd saw the motion of all other things ; 
Ahile her words, syllable by syllable, 
Like water, drop by drop, upon my ear 
Fell; and I wish’d, yet wish’d her not 
to speak; 

But she spake on, for I did name no wish, 
iVhat marvel my Camilla told me all 
dor maiden dignities of Hope and Love— 
Perchance,’ she said, * return’d.’ Even 


then the stars 

■hd tremble in their stations as I gazed ; 
But she spake on, for I did name no wish, 
dowish— nohope. Hope was not wholly 
dead, 

But breathing haAl at the approach of 
Death,— 

-amilla, my Camilla, who was mine 
J° l on ger in the dearest sense of mine— 
■or all the secret of her inmost heart, 
md all the maiden empire of her mind, 
kite a map before me, and I saw 
‘"Cm, where I hoped myself to reign as 
king, 

*"h**«, ^ * crown’d myself 

herein my realm and even on my throne. 


Anatktr / then jt seem'd as tho’ a link 
Of some tight chain within my inmost 
frame 

Was riven in twaih: that life I heeded not 
Flow'd from me, and the darkness of the 
grave, 

The darkness of the grave and utter night, 
Did swallow up my vision; at her feet. 
Even the feet of her I loved, I fell, 

Smit with esceeding sorrow unto Death. 

Then had the earth beneath me yawn¬ 
ing cloven 

With such a sound as when an iceberg 
splits 

From cope to base—had Heaven from 
all her doors, 

With all her golden thresholds clashing, 
roll’d , 

Her heaviest thunder—I had dain as 
dead, 

Mute, blind and motionless as then I lay; 
Dead, for henceforth there was no life 
for me 1 

Mute, for henceforth what use were 
words to me 1 

Blind, for the day was as the night to 
me 1 

The-night to me wijs kinder than the 
day; 

The night in pity took away my day, 
Because my grief as yet was newly bom 
Of eyes too weak to look upon the light; 
And thro’ the hasty notice of the ear ■ 
Frail Life was startled from the tender 
love 

Of him she brooded over. Would I had 
lain 

Until the plaited ivy-tress had wound . 
Round my worn limbs, and the wild brier 
had driven 

Its knotted thorns thro' my unpaining 
brows, 

Leaning its roses on my faded eyes. 

The wind had blown above me, and the 
rain 

Had fall'n upon me, and the gilded make 
Had nestled in this bosom-throne of 
Love, * 

Bat I had been at rest for er tn no ro. 
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Long time entnncemei# held me. All 
too soon’ 

life (tike ■ wanton too-ofiicious friend, 
Who will not ktar denial, vain and rude 
With proiier of unwisb’d-for service*) 
Entering all the avenues of sense - 
Put thro’ into his citadel, the brain, 

With hated warmth of apprehensiveness. 
And first the chillness of the sprinkled 
brook 

Smote on my brows, and then 1 seem’d 
to hear 

Its murmur, as the drowning seaman 
hears, 

Who with his head below the surface 
dropt 

listens the muffled booming indistinct 
Of the contused floods, and dimly knows 
His head shall rise no more: and then 
•came in 

The white light of the weary moon 
above, 

Diffused and molten into flaky cloud. 

Wu my sight drunk that it did shape to 
me 

Him who should own that name ? Were 
it not well 

If so be that the echo of that name 
Ringing within the fancy had updrawn 
A fashion and a phantasm of the form 
It should attach to? Phantom!—had 
the ghutliest 

That ever lusted for a body, sucking 
The foul steam of the grave to thicken 
by it. 

There in the shuddering moonlight 
brought its face 

And what it has for eyes as close to 
* mine 

As he did—better that than his, than he 
The Mend, the neighbour, Lionel, the 
beloved. 

The loved, the lover, the happy Lionel, 

■ The low-voiced, tender-spirited Lionel, 
All joy, to whom pay agony wu a joy. 

O how her choice did leap forth from his 
. eyes 1 

0 how her love ^id clothe itself in smiles 
About his Bps I'and—not one moment’s 
grace 


Then when the effect-we^h'd sets 
my head ~ 

To come my way I to twit me with 4 

• cause 1 

’ Wu not the land u free thro’ all fe 
ways 

To him as me? Wu not his wont i 
walk 

Between the going light and grmriq 
night? 

Had I not learnt my loss before he csu! 
Could that be more because he came aj 
way? 

Why should he not fome my way if k 
would? 

And yet to-night, to-night—when all a; 
wealth 

Flashul from me in a moment and 1 fell 
Beggar’d for ever—why should he eon 
my way 

Robed in those robes of light I most u 
wear, 

With that great crown of beams about hs 
brows— 

Come like an angel to a damned soul, 
To tell him of the bliss he had will 
God- 

Come like a careless and a greedy heir 
That scarce can wait the reading of th 
will i 

Before he takes possession ? Wu nufif 
p mood 

To be invaded rudely, and not rather 
A sacred, secret, unapproached woe. 
Unspeakable? I wu shut up wife 
Grief; 

She took the body of my post delight, 

Naided and swathed' and balm’d it 
herself. 

And laid it in a sepulchre of rock 
Never to rise spin. I wu led mute 
Into her temple like a sacrifice; 

I wu the High Priest in her holies 
place. 

Not to be loudly broken in upon. 

Oh Mend, thoughts delp and hetvy si 
tfrf— well-nigh * 

O’erborc the fimita oi mj brain r baths 
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oVr me, cad my neck his inn up- 
stay’d. 

Lought it was an adder’s fold, and once 
tore to disengage myself, but ftil’d, » 
log so feeble: she bent above me, too; 
m was her cheek; for whatsoe’er of-' 
bfight 

■cs in the dewy touch of pity had made 
c ted rose there a pole one—and her 
ryes— 

aw the moonlight glitter on their 
lean— 

d some few drops of that distressful 
rain 

II no my face, and her long singlets 
moved, 

Doping and. beaten by the breeze, and 
brush’d 

' fallen forehead in their to and fro, 
r in the sudden anguish of her heart 
oaed from their limple thrall they had 
flow’d abroad, 

nd floated on and parted round her neck, 
lantiing her form halfway. She, when 
1 woke, . 

omething she ask’d, I know not what, 
and ask'd, 

Inanswer’d, since I spake not; for the 
sound 

If that dear voice so musically low, 
tnd now first heard with any sense of 
pain, 

U it had taken life away before, 

-boked all the syllables, that strove to 
rise 

r rmn my fell heart. 

The blissful lover, too, 
from his great holrd of happiness dis- 
till’d 

mute drops of solace; like a vain rich 


Ntst, hiving always prosper’d in the 
world, 

folding his hands, deals comfort a ble 
words 

To hearts wounded for ever; yet, in 
-. to**. 

f*fe spefth was his and defeats of 


Falling in whispers oo^the sense, ad¬ 
dress'd * 

More to the inward than the outward 
ear. 

As rain of the midsummer midnight toft, 
Scarce-heard, recalling fragrance and the 
green 

Of the dead spring: but mine was wholly 
dead, 

No bud, no leaf, no flower, no fruit for 
me. 

Yet who had done, or who had suffer'd 
wrong? 

And why was I to darken their pure love, 
If, as I found, they two did love each 
other, 

Because my own was darken’d? Why 
was I 

To cross between their happy star sad 
them? • 

To stand a shadow by their'shining doors, 
And vex them with my darkness ? Did 
I love her ? 

Ye know that I did love her; to this 
present 

My full-orb’d love has waned not. Did 
I love her, 

And could I look upon her tearful eyes? 
What had sht done to weep? Why 
should sht weep? 

O innocent of spirit—let my heart 
Break rather—whom the gentlest airs of 
Heaven • 

Should kiss with an unwonted gentleness. 
Her love did murder mine? What then? 
She deem'd 

I wore a brother’s mind: she call’d me 
brother: 

She tokl me all her love: she shall not 
weep. 

The brightness of a burning thooght, 
awhile 

In battle with the glooms of my dark will. 
Moonlike emerged, tnd to itself lit up 
There on the depth of an nnfathom’d woe 
Reflex of action. Starting up at tape. 

As from a dismal dream of my own dearth 
I, for I loved her, lost sky love hi Lovaf 
I,for I loved her, grupt the hand sht lov’d. 
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And laid it in bar own I( sJrd lent my cry 
Thro' the bUarnight to*Him who loving 
. made 

"The happy and the unhappy love, that He 
Would hold the hand of blessing over them, 
Lionel, the happy, and her, and her, his 
bride 1 

Let them so love that men and boys may 

say, 

‘Lot how they love each other 1’ till 
their love 

Shall ripen to a proverb, unto all 
Known, when their faces are forgot in 
the land— 

One golden dream of love, from which 
may death 

Awake them with heaven’s music in a life 
More living to some happier happiness, 
Swallowing its precedent in victory. 

And af for me, Camilla, as for me,— 
The dew of tears is an unwholesome dew, 
They will but sicken the sick plant the 
more. 

Deem that I love thee but as brothers do, 
So shalt thou love me still as sisters do; 
Or if thou dream aught farther, dream 
but how 

I could have loved thee, had there been 
none else 

To love ai t lovers, loved again by thee. 

Or this, or somewhat like to this, I 
« spake, 

When I beheld her weep so ruefully; 

For sure my love should ne’er indue the 
front 

And mask of Hate, who lives on others’ 
moans. 

Shall Love pledge Hatred in her bitter 
draughts, 

And batten on her poisons ? Lore forbid! 
Love passeth not the threshold of cold 
Hate, 

And Hate is strange beneath the roof of 
Love. 

O Love, if thou be’st Love, dry up these 
tears , 

Shew for the love of Love; for tho’ mine 
image, 

The subject of thy power, be cold in her. 


Yet, like cold snow, it melteth is 
source 

Of these sad tears, and feeds their do 
, ward flow. 

So Love, arraign’d to judgment six 
death, 

Received unto himself a part ef bhn 
Being guiltless, as an innocent prison 
Who, when the woful sentence hath b 
past, _ , 

And all the clearness of his fame hath g 
Beneath the shadow of the curse of n 
First falls asleep in swoon, wherefr 
awaked, 

Andlqpking round upon his tearful fries 
Forthwith and in his agony conceives 
A shameful sense as of a cleaving crime 
For whence without some guilt sha 
* such grief be ? 

So died that hour, and fell into t 
abysm 

Of forms outworn, but not to me outwoi 
Who never hail’d another—was Um 
one.? 

There might be one—one other, wot 
the life 

That made it sensible. So that hour d» 
Like odour rapt into the winged wind 
Borne into alien lands and far away. 

There be some hearts so airily boil 
that they, 

They—when their love is wreck'd— 
Love can wreck— 

On that sharp ridge of utmost doom rid 
highly 

Above the perilous seas of Change so 
Chance; 1 

Nay, more, hold out the lights of cheer 
fulness; 

As the tall ship, that many a dreary ye* 
Knit to some dismal sandbank far at sea 
All thro’ the livelong hours of utter dark 
Showers slanting light upon the doloroe 
wave. 

For me—what light, what gleam on tbo« 
black ways 

Where Love could walk witlF banish'd 
Hope do move? 
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was iil-dooe to put you, Siatera fair; 

e’s inns were wreath'd about the 
neck of Hope, 

i Hope kill’d Love, and Love drew, 
id her breasjt - 

that close kiss, and drank her 
whisper’d tales. 

- mid that Love would die when 
Hope was gone, 

d Love mourn’d long, and sorrow’d 
after Hope; 

[ last she sought out Memory, and they 
trod 

e same old paths where Love had 
walk’d with Hope, ( 

id Memory fed the soul of Love with 
tears. . 

II. 

ox that time forth I would not see 
her more; 
ill many weary moons I lived alone— 
lone, and in the heart of the great forest, 
mictimes upon the hills beside the sea 
II day I watch'd the floating islesof shade, 
Knd sometimes on the shore, upon the 
I sands 

Bsensibly I drew her name, until 
■he meaning of the letters shot into 
Ik brain; anon the wanton billow wash'd 
hem over, till they faded like my love, 
he hollow caverns heard me—the black 
brooks » 

K the midforest heard me—the soft 
winds, 

•aden with thistledown and seeds of 
flower#, 

'aiued in their couite to hear me, for my 
voice 

Vas all of thee: the merry linnet knew 
me, 

p>e squirrel knew me, and the dragonfly 
jhot by me like a flash of purple fire, 
the rough brier tore my bleeding palms; 
the hemlock, 

Browdiigh, did strike my forehead as I 
[ past j 

’** trod Foot the wildflower in my path, 
lev bruised the wild bird's egg. 


« Was this the end? 
Why grew we then togethtr in one plot? 
Why fed we from one fountain? drew 
one sup? 

Why were our mothers’ branches of one 
stem? 

Why were we one in all things, save in 
that 

Where to have been one had been the 
cope and crown 

Of all I hoped and fear'd ?—if that same 
nearness 

Were father this distance, and that 

OIU 

Vauntcourier to this double t if Affection 
Living slew Love, and Sympathy hew’d 
out 

The bosom-sepulchre of Sympathy? 

Chiefly I sought the cavern and die hill 
Where last we roam’d together, lor the 
sound 

Of the loud stream was pleasant, and the 
wind 

Came wooingly with woodbine smelia 
Sometimes 

All day I sat within the cavern-mouth, 
Fixing my eyes on those three cypress- 
. cones 

That spired above the wood f and with 
mad hand 

Tearing the bright leaves of the Ivy. 

screen, , 

I cast them in the noisy brook beneath, 
And watch'd them till they vanish’d from 
my sight 

Beneath the bower of wreathed eglan¬ 
tines : 

And all the fragments of the living rock ' 
{Huge blocks, which some old trembling 
of the world 

Had loosen'd from the mountain, till they 
fell 

Half-digging their own graves) these in 
my agony ' 

Did I make bare of all the golden moaa, 
Wherewith the dashing runnel in the 
spring 

Had liveried them all over. In my 
bmin 
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The ipirit teem’d to flag from thought to A low hell tolling. All the pageantry. 

thought, * Save those six virgins which upheld the 

As moonlight wandering thro* a mist: my bier, 

blood , ,Were stoled from head to foot in flovi^ 

Crept like marsh drains thro’ all my lan- black ; 

guid limbs; One walk'd abreast with me, and vd'4 

The motions of my heart seem’d far his brow, 

within me, And he was loud in weeping and in prase 

Unfrequent, low, as tho’ it told its pulses; Of her, we follow’d: a strong sympathy 
And yet it shook me, that my frame Shook all my soul: I flung myself upca 
would shudder, him 

As if ’twere drawn asunder by the rack. In tears and cries: .1 told him all mylon. 
But over the deep graves of Hope and How I had loved her from the lint; 

Fear, whereat 

And all the broken palaces of the Past, He shrank and howl’d, and from his hros 
Brooded one master-passion evermore, drew back 

Like to a low-hung and a fiery sky His hand to push me from him; and the 

Above some fair metropolis, earth- face, 

shock’d,— The'very face and form of Lionel 

Hung,round with ragged rims and burn- Flash’d thro’ my eyes into my innernwsi 
ing folds,— brain, 

Embattling all with wild and woful hues, And at his feet I seem’d to faint and fall 
Great hills of ruins, and collapsed masses To fall and die away. I could not rise 
Of thundershaken columns indistinct, Albeit I strove to follow. They past re. 
And fused together in the tyrannous The lordly Phantasms! in their flottis| 
light— folds 

Ruins, the ruin of all my life and me ! They past and were no more : but I hvl 

fallen 

Sometimes I thought Camilla was no Prone by the dashing runnel on the grass 
mdre, 

Some one had told me she was dead, Alway the inaudible invisible thought 
and ask’d Artificer and subject, lord and slave, ( 

If I would see her burial: then I seem’d Shaped by the audible and visible, 

To rise, and through the forest-shadow Moulded the audible and visible; 

borne All crisped sounds of wave and leaf aid 


With more than mortal swiftness, I ran 
down 

The sleepy sea-bank, till I came upon 

The rear of a procession, curving round 

The silver-sheeted hay: in front of which 

Six stately virgins, all in white, upbare 

A broad earth-sweeping pall of whitest 
lawn, 

Wreathed round the bier with garlands: 
in the distance, 

From out the yellow woods upon the 
hill 

Look’d forth the summit and the pinna¬ 
cles 

Of a gray steeple—thence at intervals 


wind, 

Flatter’d the fancy of my fading brain: 
The cloud-pavilion’d element, the w<»- 
Thc mountain, the 'three cypresses, the 
cave. 

Storm, sunset, glows and glories of * 
moon 


Below black firs, when silent -creeput 
winds 

Laid the long night in silver streaks *<* 
bars, ' 


Were wrought into the tissue of 
dream: 

The moaning! in the forest,” the 
brook, 
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_of the partridge like a rusty key 

ura'd in a lock, owl-whoop and dor¬ 
hawk-whirr 

woke me not, bat were a part of sleep, 
nd voices in the distance calling to me 
od in my vision bidding me dream on, 
■ounds without the twilight realm 
of dreams, 

ihich wander round the bases of the 

murmur at the low-dropt eaves of 

alf-entering the portals. Oftentimes 
vision had fair prelude, in the end 
pening on darkness, stately vestibules 
u cam and shows of Death: whether 
the mind, 

i'ith some revenge—even to itself un¬ 
known,— * 

(ade strange division of its suffering 
i'iih her, whom to have suffering view’d 
had been 

Ixtremest pain; or that the clear-eyed 
Spirit, 

king blunted in the Present, grew at 
length 

'rophctical and prescient of whate’er 
'he Future had in store: or that which 


Inchains belief, the sorrow of my spirit 
Fu of so wide a compass it took in 
S I had lover), and my dull agony, 
leally to her transferr’d, became 
iaguish intolerable. 


The day waned; 

.lime I sat with her : about my brow 

ler warm breath floated in the utterance 

1 sdver-chorded tdries: her lips were 
sunder’d 

'ilh smiles of tranquil bliss, which broke 
in light 

ike morning from her eyes—her elo¬ 
quent eyes, 

1 * 1 have seen them many a hundred 
timea) 

fll'd all with pure dear fire, thro’ mine 
dow n rain’d 

m spinl-ieatrhing splendours. As a 


Unto a haggard prisoner, iron-stay’d 
In damp and dismal dungeons under¬ 
ground, 

, Confined on points of faith, when strength 
is shock’d 

•With torment, ami expectancy of worse 
Upon the morrow, thro' the ragged walls, 
All unawares before his half-shut eyes. 
Comes in upon him in the dead o(,night, 
And with the excess of sweetness and of 
awe, 

Makes the heart tremble, and the light 
run over 

Upon his steely gyves ; so those fair eyes 
Shone on my darkness, forms which ever 
stood 

Within the magic cirque of memory, 
Invisible but deathless, waiting still 
The edict of the will to reassume 
The semblance of those rare realitiqp 
Of which they were the mirrors. Now 
the light 

Which was their life, burst through the 
cloud of thought 
Keen, irrepressible. 

It was a room ’ 
Within the summer-house of which I spake, 
Hung round with paintings of the sea, 
and one 

A vessel in mid-ocean, her heaved prow 
Clambering, the most bent and the ravin 
wind 

In her sail roaring. From the outer day, 
Betwixt the close-set ivies came a broad 
And solid beam of isolated light, 
Crowded with driving atomies, and fell 
Slanting upon that picture, from prime 
youth 

Well-known well-loved. She drew it 
long ago 

Forthgaxing on the waste and open sea, 
One morning when the upblown billow 
ran 

Shoreward beneath red clouds, and I had 
pour’d 

Into the shadowing pencil's naked forms 
Colour and life: it was a hood and seal 
Of friendship, spoken of with tearful 
smiles; 
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• A monument of childhood and of love; 
The poesy of childhood; my lost love 
Symbol’d in storm. We gazed on it 
together , 

In mute and glad remembrance, and 
each heart 

Grew closer to the other, and the eye 
Was riveted and charm-bound, gazing 
, like 

The Indian on a still-eyed snake, low- 
couch’d— 

A beauty which is death; when all at 
once 

That painted vessel, as with inner life, 
Began to heave upon that painted sea; 
An earthquake, my loud heart-beats, 
made the ground 

Reel under us, and all at once, soul, life 
And breath and motion, past and flow’d 
„ away' 

To those unreal billows: round and 
* round 

A whirlwind caught and bore us; mighty 
gyres 

Rapid and va 9 t, of hissing spray wind- 
driven 

Tar thro’ the dizzy dark. Aloud she 
shriek’d; 

My heart was cloven with pain ; I wound 
my arms 

About her: we whirl’d giddily j the wind 
Sung; but I clasp'd her without fear: 
her weight 

Shrank in my grasp, and over my dim 
eyes, 

And parted lips which drank her breath, 
down-hung • 

The jaws of Death: I, groaning, from 
me flung 

Her empty phantom : all the sway and 
whirl 

Of the storm dropt to windless calm, and I 
Down welter’d thro’ the dark ever and 
* ever. 

* III. 

I cams one day and sat among the 
stones 

Strewn in the pntry of the moaning 
cave: , 


A morning air, sweet after nia, J 
over 

The rippling levels of the lake, ■ 
blew 

Coolness and moisture and all smdfc. 
bud 

And foliage from the dark and dripm 
woods 

Upon my fever’d brows that shook a 
throbb’d 

From temple unto temple. • To «h 
height 

The day had grown I know not. Us 
came on me 

Therholiow tolling of the bell, and all. 

The vision of the bier. As heretofore 

I walk’d behind with one who veil'd b 
brow. 

Methought by slow degrees the saCe 
bell 

Toll’d quicker, and the breakers on ft 
shore 

Sloped into louder surf: those that *0 
with me, 

And those that held the bier before a 
face, 

Moved with one spirit round about th 
bay, 

Trod swifter steps; and while I mW 
with these 

In marvel at that gradual change. I 
thought 1 *. 

Four bells instead of one began to nag. 

Four merry bells, four merry marrup 
bells, 

In clanging cadence jangling peal * 
• peal— 

A long loud clash of rapid marruf 
bells. 

Then those who led the van, and tha* 
in rear, 

Rush’d into dance, and like wild 
chanals 

Fled onward to .the steeple in 
woods: 

I, too, was borne along and fed 1 
blast 

Beat on my heated eyelids: all at < 

The front rank made a sudddft halt 1 1 
bells 
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aed bio frightful stillness; the surge 
Ml * , 

m thunder into whispers; those six 
maids 

h shrieks and ringing laughter on the 
sand 

ew down the bier; the woods upon 
the hill 

red with a sudden gust that sweeping 
down 

k the edges of the pall, and blew it 
for 

il it hung, a little silver cloud 
r the sounding seas: I turn'd: mv 
heart , 

ink in me, like a snowflake in the 
hand, 

ting to see the settled countenance 
her I loved, adorn’d with fading 
flowers. 

t she from out her death-like chrysalis, 

r from her bier, as into fresher life, 

' sfoteri and my cousin, and my 
love, 

ipt lightly clad in bridal white—her 
hair 

aided with one rich Provence rose—a 
light 

smiling welcome round her lips—her 
eyes 

checks as bright as when she climb'd 
the hill. 

!e hand she reach’d to those that came 
behind, 

id while I mused nor yet endured to 
take 

a prise, the min who stood with 

sne * 

T* gaily forward,'throwing down his 
robes, 

d claspt her hand in his: again the 
hells 

igled and clang’d: again the stormy 
surf 

“h d in the shingle: and the whirling 
rout 

1 by those two rush’d into dance, and 
fled 

“d - faded to the steeple in the 
woods, 


T*ll «k«y were swallow’d in the leafy fc 
bowers, 

And I stood sole beside the vacant bier. 

There, there, my latest vision—then the 
• event! 


THE GOLDIN SUPPER . 1 

[Another speaks.) 

He flies the event: he leaves the event 
to me: 

Poor Julian—how he rush’d away; the 
bells, 

Those marriage-bells, echoing in ear and 
heart— 

But cast a parting glance at me, you saw, 
As who should say ‘Continue.’ Well 
he had * 

One golden hour—k>f triumph shall I say/ 
Solace at least—before he left his home. 

Would you had seen him in that hour 
of his! 

He moved thro' all of it majestically- 
Restrain'd himself quite to the close- ' 
but now— 

Whether they were his lady's marriage- 
bells, * ■* 

Or prophets of them in his fantasy, 

1 never ask’d : but Lionel and the girl 
Were wedded, and our Julian came 
again 

Back to his mother's house among the 
pine*. 

But these, their gloom, the mountains and 
the Bay, 

The whole land weigh’d him’down as 
Aitna doe* 

The Giant of Mythology : he would go, 
Would leave the land for ever, and had 
gone 

Surely, but for a whisper, ‘Go not yet,’ 
Some warning—sent divinely—as it 
teem’d 

1 This pom is foundedgpou a story ia Bow 
cocao. Soo lomdacdoo, p. 476 
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#By th»t which follow’d — Imt of this I 
deem * 

, As of the visions that he told—the event 
Glanced back upon them in his after, 

, Bfe, 

And partly-made them—tho* he knew it 
not. 

- And thus he stay’d and would not look 
at her— 

' No not for months: but, when the 
eleventh moon 

After their marriage lit the lover’s Bay, 
Heard yet once more the tolling bell, and 
said, 

Would you could toll me out of life, but 
found— 

All softly as his mother broke it to him— 
A crueller reason than a crazy ear, 

For that low knell tolling his lady dead— 
Dead—and had lain three days without 
a pulse : 

All that look’d on her had pronounced 
her dead. 

And so they bote her (for in Julian’s land 
They never nail a dumb head up in 
elm), 

Bore her free-faced to the free airs of 
heaven, 

And laid her in the vault of her own kin. 

What did he then ? not die i he is here 
and hale— 

Not plunge headforemost from the moun¬ 
tain there. 

And leave the name of Lover’s Leap: 
not he: 

He knew the meaning of the whisper now, 
Thought that he knew it. ’This, I stay'd 
for this j 

n love, I*havc not seen you for so long. 
Now, now, will I go down into the grave, 
1 will be all alone with all I love, 

And kiss her on the lips. She is his no 
more: 

The dead returns to me, and I go down 
To kiss the dead.’ 

, The fancy stirr’d him so 
lie rose and went, and entering the dim 
vault, 


t f- '1 

And, making there a sudden light, htha 
All round $bout hiss that which all el 
be. u 

, The light was but a Sash, and went aph 
Then at the far end of the vault he me 
His lady with the moonlight on her fox 
Her breast as in a shadow-prison, ban 
Of black and bands of silver, which th 
moon 

Struck from an open grating overhead 
High in the wall, and all the seat of her 
Drown’d in the gloom and horror ef th 
vault, 

* If was my wish,’ he said, ‘ to pass, u 
sleep, 

To rest, to be with her—till the grei 
day 

Peal’d on us with that music which right 
all, 

And raised us hand in hand.' An 
kneeling there 

Down in the dreadful dust that once wa 
man, 

Dust, as he said, that once was loviai 
hearts, 

Hearts that had beat with such a love a 
mine— 

Not such os mine, no, nor for such a 
her— 

He softly put his arm about her neck 
And kiss’d her more than once, till ha)|) 
less death * 

And silence made him bold—nay, but 
wrong him. 

He reverenced his dear lady even « 
death; * 

But, placing his true bond upon he 
heart, • 

‘O, you warm heart,' he moan'd, ‘ne 
even death 

Can chill you all at once:' then startinf 
thought 

His dreams had come again., 1 Do 
wake or sleep ? 

Or am I made immortal, or my love t, 
Mortal once more?’ It beat—the beai 
—it beat: 

Faint—but it beat: at whClt Ms ow 
began 
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To pulse witb'ncfa ■ vehemenoe that it 
dron’d 


The feebler motion underneath his hand, 
i But when at last his doubts were satisfied, 
He raised her softly from the sepulchre, 
And, wrapping her all over with the cloak 
He came in, and now striding fast, and 
now 

Sitting awhile to rest, but evermore 
Holding his golden burthen in his arms, 
So bore her thro' the solitary land 
Back to the mother’s house where she 
was bora. 

There the good mother’s kindly minis¬ 
tering, 

With half a night’s appliances, recall’d ■ 
Her fluttering life: die rais’d an eye that 
ask’d a 

■Where?’ till the things familiar to her 
youth 

Had made a silent answer: then she spoke 
•Here! and how came I here?’ and 
learning it 

(They told her somewhat rashly as I 
think) 

At once began to wander and to wail, 

! ‘Ay, but you know that you must give 
| me back: 

■ Send! bid him come;’ but Lionel was 

V away— 

kWmg by his loss had vanish'd, none 
knew where. 

1 He casts me out,’ she wept, ‘and goes’ 
—a wail 

Thar seeming something, yet was nothing, 
bom 

Not from believing mind, but shatter'd 
nerve, * 

Vet haunting Julian, as her own reproof 
'“•ome precipitance in her burial. 

Then, when her own true spirit had 
return’d, 

‘Oh yes, and you,’ she said, • and none 
' hut yon ?. 

for you have given me life and love again, 
none but you yourself shall tell him 
of it. 

And you \hall give me back when be 
returns.’ * j 


- 

And keep yourself, none knowing, to 
yourself j 

And I will do your will. I may not stay, 
No, not au hour j but send me notice of 
him 

When he returns, and then will I retmt, 
And I will make a solemn offering of you 
To him you love.' And faintly she 
replied, 

1 And I will do your will, and none shall 
know.’ 

Not know? with such a secret to be 
known. 

But all their house was old and loved 
them both, 

And all the house had known the loves 
of both; 

Had died almost to serve them any way, 
And all the land was waste and solitary i 
And then he rode away; but after this, 

An hour or two, Camilla’s travail came 
Upon her, and that day a boy was born, 
Iieir of his face and land, to Lionel. 

And thus our lonely lover rode away, 
And pausing at a hostel in a marsh, 

There fever seized upon him s myself was 
then 

Travelling that land, and meant to rest 
an hour; 

And sitting down to such a base repast, 

It makes me angry yet to apeak of it— 

I heard a groaning overhead, and climb’d 
The moulder'd stairs (for everything was 
vile) 

And in a loft, with none to wait on him. 
Found, as it seem’d, a skeleton alone, 
Raving of dead men’s dust and beating 
hearts. 

A dismal hostel in a dismal land, 

A flat malarian workTof reed and rush I 
But there from fever and my care of him 
Sprang up a friendship that may help ua ‘ 
yet. 

For while we roam'd,along the dreary 
coast. 
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ptW he loved snd honour'd Lionel, 

' that the' sudden well his lady 
• . Shade . 

''threat in his fancy: did he know her‘ 
■&£. " worth, 

Ittr beauty even? should he not be taught, 
Xv*& by the price that others set upon it, 
The value of that jewel be had to guard? 

Suddenly came her notice and we past, 

I with our lover to his native Bay. 

Ibis love Is of the brain, the mind, the 
soul: 

That makes the sequel pure; tho’ some 
of us * 

Beginning at the sequel know no more. 
Not such am I: and yet I say the bird 
That “will not hear my call, however 
swhet, 

But if my neighbour whistle answers 
him— 

Ijjfhat matter? there are others in the 
wood. 

Yet when I saw her (and I thought him 
crazed, 

Tho’ not with such a craziness as needs 
A nil and keeper), those dark eyes of 
■ here— 

Oh 1 such dark eyes 1 and not her eyes 
alone, 

But all from these to where she touch’d 
on earth, 

For such a craziness as Julian’s look’d 
No less than one divine apology. 

.* 

So sweetly and so modestly she. came 
Tat greet us, her young hero in her arms 1 
‘Kiss him,’ she said. ‘You gave me 
life again. 

He, bot for you, had never seen it once. 
His other father you! Kiss him, and then 
Forgive him, if his^name be Julia? too.’ 

Talk of lost hopes and brpken heart I 
his own 

Sent auch a flame into hia free, I knew 
flen sMda vipd p leasur e bit him 


But be was all the morefcaotved tore 
And sent at once to Lionel, praying tfc 
By that great love they both had how 
, the dead, * 

To come and revel for one hour with )fr 
Before be left thy land for evermore; 

And then to friends—they were not mat) 
—who lived 

Scatteringly about that lonely* land g 
bis, , 

And bad them to a banquet of ferewdk 

And Julian made a solemn feast: 1 
never 

Sat ah a costlier ;■ for all round bis hall. 
From column on to column, as ins 

• wood, 

Not such as here—an equatorial one, 
Gredt garlands swung and blossom'd; 

and beneath, * 

Heirlooms, and ancient miracles of Art, 
Chalice and salver, wines that, Hearn 
knows when, 

Had suck’d the fire of some forgottn 
sun, 

And kept 'it thro’ a hundred yean d 
gloom, 

Yet glowing in a heart of ruby—cups 
Where nymph and god ran ever round is 
gold— 1 

Others of glass as costly—some witk 
gems »| 

Moveable and resettable at will, I 
And trebling all the rest in value—At 
heavens 1 

Why need I tell you all ?—Suffice to say 
That whatsoever such a house as his, 
And his was old, has in it rare or feir 
Was brought before the guest: and they, 
the guests, 

Wonder’d at some strange light in Julian's 
eyes j 

(I told you that he had his golden hour). 
And such a feast, ill-suited as it seem'd I 
To such a time, to Lionel’s loss and Us/ 
And that resolved self-exile from a land! 
He never would revisit, such a feast 
So rich, ao strange, and stranger et* 
than rich, 

But rich *a fastthe nuptials of a kfog. 


THE LOVER'S TALE. 
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Aad itmpr yet, «t one end of the 
hall 

T«ogreat funereal curtains, looping down. 
Pitted # little ere they met the floor, • 
. About a picture of his lady, taken 
f.-omc yean before, and falling hid the' 
Amine. 

And just above the parting was a lamp: 
So the sweet figure folded round with 
night 

Seem’d stepping out of darkness with a 
smile. 

Well then—our solemn feast—we ate 
and drank, ' • 

[And might—the wines being of such 
nobleness— 
have jested also, but for Julian’s eyes, 
LVnd something weird and wild abdut it 
«all: 

JtVhal was it ? for our lover seldom spoke, 
(scarce touch’d the meats; but ever and 
anon 

lit priceless goblet with a priceless wine 
Arising, show’d he drank beyond his use; 
|tad when the feast was near an end, he 
said: 

There is a custom in the Orient, 

I friends— 

I read of it in Persia—when a man 
Kill honour those who feast with him, 
he brings 

nd shows them whatsoever he accounts 
all his treasures the most beautiful, 

, jewels, arms, whatever it may be. 
custom-’ 

l Pausing here a moment, all 

pe guests broke in upon him with 
I meeting hands 

knd cries about the banquet—'Beautiful 1 
ft'ho could desire more beauty at a feast ?’ 

I The lover answer'd, ‘There is more 
' than one 

fere sitting who desires it. Laud me not 
lefore my time, but hear me to the dose. 
Ids cutqpi steps yet further when the 
guest 

»loved and honour’d to the uttermost 


For after he hatbahown him gems or gold. 
He brings and seta before him in rich 
guise 

That which is thrice as beautiful .as these, 
The beauty that is dearest to his heart— 
“ O my heart’s lord, would I could show 
you," he says, 

"Ev’n my heart too." And I propose 
to-night 

To show you what is dearest to my heart, 
And my hetfrt too. 

‘ But solve me first a doubt 
I knew a man, nor many years ago; 

He had a faithful servant, one who loved 
His master more than all on earth betide. 
He falling sick, and seeming dose on 
death, 

His master would not wait until he died, 
But bad his menials bear him fibm the 
door, 

And leave him in the public way to die. 

I knew another, not so long ago, 

Who found the dying servant, took him 
home, 

And fed, and cherish’d him, and saved 
his life. 

I ask you now, should this first muter 
claim 

His service, whom does It belong to? 
him 

Who thrust him out, or him who saved 
his life?’ 

This question, so flung down before 
the guests, 

And balanced either way by each, at 
length , 

When some were doubtful bow the law 
would bold. 

Was handed over by consent of ail 
To one who hod nut spoken, Lionel. 

Fair speech wu his, and delicate of 
phrase. 

And he beginning languidly—his lorn 
Weigh’d on him yet—but warming A ha 
went, * 

Glanced at the npint of law, to pus It by, 
Affirming that Jr long as dthef Hved, 

8 K 
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By all the laws of lore qyd gratefulness, 
The service of the one so saved was due 
AH to the saver—adding, with a smile, 
The first for many weeks—a semi-smile 
As at a strong conclusion—‘body and 
soul 

And life and limbs, all his to work his will.' 

Then Julian made a secret sign to me 
To bring Camilla down before them all. 
And crossing her own picture as she came, 
And looking as much lovelier as herself 
Is lovelier than all others—on her head 
A diamond circlet, and from under this 
A veil, that seemed no more than gilded 
air, 

Flying by each fine ear, an Eastern gauze 
With seeds of gold—so, with that grace 
of hers, 

Slow-moving sis a wave against the wind, 
That flings a mist behind it in the sun— 
And bearing high in arms the mighty babe, 
The younger Julian, who himself was 
crown’d 

With roses, none so rosy as himself— 
And over all her babe and her the jewels 
Of many generations of his house 
Sparkled and flash’d, for he had decked 
them out 

As for a solemn sacrifice of love— 

So she came in:—I am long in telling it, 
I never yet beheld a thing so strange, 
Sad, sweet, and strange together—floated 
in— 

While all the guests in mute amazement 
rose — 

And slowly pacing to the middle hall, 
Before the board, there paused and stood, 
her breast 

Hard-heaving, and her eyes upon her feet, 
Not daring yet to glance at lionet. 

But him she carried, him nor lights nor 
feast 

Dazed or amazed, not eyes of men; who 
cared 

Only to use his own, and staring wide 
AnrUtungering for the gilt and jewell'd 
world 

About him, look'd, as he is like to prove, 
When Julian goes, the MN of all be saw. 


‘My guests,’ said Julian: ‘you 
honour’d now 

Ev’n to the uttermost: in her behold 
(Of all my treasures the most bewiful, 

Of all things upon earth the dearest to me.’ 
-Then waving us a sign to seat ourselves, 
Led his dear lady to a chair of state. 

And I, by Lionel sitting, saw his face 
Fire, and dead ashes and all fire again 
Thrice in a second, felt him tremble too, 
And heard him muttering, ' So like,» 
like; 

She never had a sister. I knew none. 
Some cousin of his and heri—0 God, u 
• like I' 

And then he suddenly ask’d her if ihe* 
were. 

She shook, and cast her eyes down, am! 

0 was dumb. 

And then some other question’d if da 
came 

From foreign lands, and still she did not 
speak. 

Another, if the boy were here: but she 
To all their queries answer’d not a word, 
Which made the amazement more, til 
one of them 

Said, shuddering, • Her spectre 1 ’ 
his friend 

Replied, in half a whisper, ‘Not at leutj 
The spectre that will speak if spoken ty.| 
Terrible pity, if one so bkautifol y 
Prove, as 1 almost dread to find ho- 
dumb!' 

But Julian, sitting by her, answer’d alb 
‘ She is but dumb, because in her y* 
see 

That faithful servant whom we spoil 
about, 

Obedient to her second master now; 
Which will not last. I have here to-nigl 
a guest 

So bound to me by common love an 
loss— 

What I shall I bind him more? in ku 
behalf, | 

Shall 1 exceed the Persian, giving him I 
That which of all things is tire dmie* H 
me, 9 


TBS FIRST QUARREL. 


Not only showing i and he himself pro¬ 
nounced 

Thst my rich gift is wholly mine to give. 

' Now nil be dumb) and promise all of 
you 

Not to break in on what I say by word • 
Of whisper, while I show you all my 
heart.' 

And then began the story of his love 
As here to-day, but not so wordily— 

The passionate moment would not suffer 
that— 

Past thro' his visions to the burial j thence 
Down to this last strange hour in his own 
hall; 

And then rose up, and with him all his 
guests 

Once more as by enchantment; all but he, 
I-ionel, who fain had risen, but fell hgain, 
And sat as if in chains—to whom he said : 

■Take my free gift, my cousin, for 
your wife; 

And were it only for the giver's sake, 
nd tho’ she seem so like the one you lost, 
fet cast her not away so suddenly, 

-est there be none left here to bring her 
lack: 

I leave this land for ever.’ Here he 
ceased. 

Then taking his dear lady by one hand, 
nd bearing uo one arm the noble babe, 
tie slowly brought them both to Lionel. 
And there the widower husband and dead 
wife 

Rush'd each at each with a cry, that rather 
seem’d 

newdeath than for a life renew’d; 
hercai the very babe began to wail; 
t once they turn’d, and caught and 
brought him in 

To their charm’d circle, and, half killing 
him 

'\‘’h kisses, round him closed and claspt 
» I 4glin - 

ui Lionel, when at last he freed himself 
mm wife and child, and lifted up a face 
2“ over glowing with the ran of life, 

A°d low, and boundless thinks—the 
dght of this 


So frighted our good friend, that turning 
to me * 

And saying, * It is over; let us go’— 

There were our hones ready at the 
doors— 

We bad them no farewell, but mounting 
these 

He past for ever from his native ltnd j 

And I with him, my Julian, back to mine. 


TO ALFRED TENNYSON 

MY GRANDSON. 

Golden-iiaim’d Ally whose name is on* with 
mine, 

Crazy with laughter and babble and earth’s new 
wine, 

Now that the flower of a year and a half is thine, 

O little blossom, 0 mine, and mine of mine, 

Glorious poet who never hast written adine, 

Laugh, for the name at the head of my verse is 
thine. 

May’s! thou never be wrong'd by the name thai 
is mine 1 

THE FIRST QUARREL. 

. (IN THE ISLE OF WIC1IT.), 

I. 

' Wait a little,' you say, 1 you are sure 
it 'll all come right,’ 

But tha boy was born i' trouble, an' looka 
so wan an’ so white: 

Wait! an* once I ha’ waited—I hadn't 
to wait for long. 

Now I wait, wait, wait for Harry_No, 

no, you are doing me wrong I 

Hany and I were married ; the boy can 
hold up his head, 

The boy was born in wedlock, but after 
my man was dead; 

I ha’ work'd for him fifteen yean, an* I 
work an’ 1 wait to the end. 

I am all alone in the world, an’ you are 
my only friend. 

II. 

Doctor, u can wait. I’ll tell you the 
tale o’ my life. ' • 

When Harry an’I were children, be call’d 
. me hta^wn little yife; 
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I TO happy when I «iy with him, an' I 
Sony when he was away, ' 1 

An’ when we play’d together, I loved him 
better than play; 

l^e workt me the daisy chain—he made 
me the cowslip ball, 

He fought the boys that were rude, an’ I 
loved him better than alL 

Passionate girl tho' I was, an' often at 
home in disgrace, 

I never could quarrel with Harry—I had 
but to look in his face. 

III. 

There waa a farmer in Dorset of Harry’s 
kin, that had need 

Of a good stout lad at his farm; he sent, 
an’ the father agreed; . 

So Harry was bound to the Dorsetshire 
. farm for years an' for years; 

E walked with him down to the quay, 
poor lad, an’ we parted in tears. 

The boat was beginning to move, we 
heard them a-ringing the bell, 

1 I’ll never love any but you, God bless 
you, my own little Nell.’ 
tv. 

1 was a child, an’ he was a child, an’ he 
came to-harm; 

There was a girl, a hussy, that workt with 
him up at the farm, 

One had deceived her an’ left her alone 
with her sin an' her shame. 

And so she was wicked with Harry; the 
girl was the most to blame, 
v. 

And years went over till I that was little 
had grown so tall, 

The men would say of the maids, ' Our 
Nelly’s the flower of ’em all.’ 

I didn’t take heed o’ tktm , but I taught 
myself all I could 

To make a good wiflf for Harry, when 
Harry came home for good. 

VI. 

Often I seem’d unhappy, and often as 
happy too, 

P« I heard ft abroad in the fields ‘I’ll 
never love any but you;’ ; ‘ 



‘ I'll never love any but you ’ the motaia. ‘ 
song of the lark, ™ 

1 I’ll never love any but you ’ the nightft 
* gale’s hymn in the dark. 

•. VII. 

And Harry came home at last, but he 
look’d at me sidelong and shy, 
Vext me a bit, till he told me that at 
many years had gone by, 

I had grown so handsome and tall—dm 
I might ha’ forgot him somehow— 
For he thought—there were other lads— 
he was fear’d to look at me now. 
e 

VIII. 

Haqd was the frost in the field, we were 
married o’ Christmas day, 
MarrUd among the red berries, an’ all as 
merry as May— 

Those were the pleasant times, my bouse 
an’ my man were my pride. 

We seem’d like ships i’ the Channel a 
sailing with wind an’ tide. 

IX. 

But work was scant in the Isle, tho’ he 
tried the villages round. 

So Harry went over the Solent to sec il 
work could be found ; i 

An’ he wrote ‘ I ha’ six weeks' work, . 

little wife, so far af I know; . 

I’ll come for an hour to-morrow, an’ kisa 
you before I go.’ 

X. 

So I set to righting the house, for wasn’t 
he coming that day? 

An’ I hit on an old‘deal-box that war 
push’d in a comer away. 

It was full of old odds an’ ends, an’ > 
letter along wi’ the rest, 

I had better ha’ put my naked hand in t 
hornets’ nest. 

XI. i 
’Sweetheart’—this was the letter—this 

was the letter I read— 

' You promised to find me worktoear yoa, 
anl I wash I waa dead— 
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’ Didn't yon ldm me • B ’ P romise? 7°° 
haven’t done it, my lad, 

An' 1 ahnoet died o' your going away, 
an’ I wish that I had.' 

. . XH. 

I too wish that I had—in the pleasant 
times that had past, 

Before I quanell’d with Harry — my 
quarrel—the first an’ the last. 

XIII. 

For Harry came in, an’ I flung him the 
letter that drove me wild, 

An* he told it me all at once, as simple as 
any child, 1 

‘What can it matter, my lass, what I did 
wi’ my single life? 

I ha* been as true to you as ever a man to 
his wife; 1 

An' tie wasn't one o’ the worst.’ ‘Then,’ 
I said, 'I'm none o’ the best.' 

An' he smiled at me, * Ain't you, my love? 

Come, come, little wife, let it rest I 
Die man isn't like the woman, no need 
to make such a stir.' 

Bat he anger’d me all the more, an’ I said 
* You were keeping with her, 
When I was a-loving you all along an’ the 
same as before.’ 

An’ he didn't speak for a while, an’ he 
anger'd me more and more. 

•Then he patted my hand in his gentle 
way, • Let bygones be 1 ’ 

' Bygones I you kept yours hush’d,' I said, 
' whim you married me 1 
By-gones ma' be come-agains; an' she — 
in her shame an'her sin— 

You’ll have Her to nurse my child, if I 
die o’ my lying in 1 

You'll make her its second mother I I 
hate her—an’ I hate you !’ 

Ah, Harry, my man, you had better ha’ 
beaten me black an’ blue 
Than ha’ spoken as kind as you did, 

1 when I were so crazy wi’ spite, 
Wait a little, my lass, I am sure it ’ill 
all come right.’ 

... 6 xnr. 

u be took three turns in the mis, an’ I 
watch’d Urn, an* when he came in 


I felt that my Btart waa hard, he was 
wet thro’ to the skin, *■ 

An’ I never said ‘offwi’ the wet,’ I net 
* said ‘on wi’ the dry,’ 

So I knew my heart waa herd, when 
came to hid me goodbye. 

’You said that you hated me, Ellen, t 
that isn’t true, you know j 
I am going to leave you a bit—you’ll hi 
me before I go?’ 

xv. 

* Going I you're going to her—kiss her- 
if you will,' I said— 

I was near my time wi' the boy, I mu 
ha' heen light i’ my head— 

' I had sooner be cursed than kiss’d I’— 
didn't know well what I meant, 
Bui I turn’d my face from Aim. an', h 
turn’d his face an’ he went. 

XVI. 

And then he sent me a letter, ‘ I’ve gotte 
my work to do; 

You wouldn’t kiss me, my lass, an’ 
never loved any but you j 
1 am sorry for all the quarrel an'sorry lb 
what she wrote, 

I ha’ six weeks' work in Jersey an' go to 
night by the boat.’ 

xvn. 

An* the wind began to rise, an’ I thought 
of him out at sea. 

An’ I felt I had been to blame; he ww 
always kind to me. 

■Wait a little, my lass, I am sun It til 
all come right ’— 

An’ the boat went down that night—the 
boot went down that night. 

RIZPAH. 

> 7 —• 

I. 

Wailino, wailing, willing, the wind 
over land Mid ifi 

And WiDy’s voice in the wind,‘OmotheK, 
come oat to me’ 



RIZPAH. 
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Why should he call me t<f-night, when he 
knows that I cannot go? 

For the downs are as bright as day, and 
the fiill moon stares at the know. 

II. 

We should be seen, my dear j they would 
spy us out of the town. 

The loud black nights for us, and the 
storm rushing over the down. 

When I cannot see my own hand, but am 
led by the creak of the chain, 

And grovel and grope for my son till I 
find myself drenched with the rain. 

III. 

Anything fallen again? nay—what was 
there left to fall ? 

I have taken them home, I have number'd 
the bones, I have hidden them all. 

What am I saying ? and what are you J 
do you come as a spy ? 

Falls? what falls? who knows? As the 
tree falls so must it lie. 

IV. 

Who let her in ? how long has she been ? 
you—what have you heard ? 

Why did you sit so quiet ? you never have 
spoken a word. 

O—to pray with me—yes—a lady—none 
of their spies— 

But the night has crept into my heart, 
and begun to darken my eyes. 

V. 

Ah—you, that have lived so soil, what 
should you know of the night. 

The blast and the burning shame and the 
bitter frost and the fright ? 

I have done it, while you were asleep— 
you were only made for the day. 

I have gather'd my baby together—and 
now.you may go your way. 

VI. 

Kay—for it's kind of you, Madam, to sit 
by an old dying wife. 

But say nothing hard of my boy, I have 

n. only an hour of life. 


I kiss’d my boy in the prison, before fo 
went out to die. 

‘ They dared me to do it,’ he said, abd h, 
never has told me a lie. 

I whipt him for robbing an orqhard once 
when he was but a child— 

‘ The fanner dared me to do il,’ he said; 

he was always so wild— 

And idle—and couldn’t be idle—mj 
Willy—he never could rest. 

The King should have made him a soldier, 
he would have been one of his best. 

VII. 

But he lived with a lot of wild mates, and 
they never would let him be good; 
They swore that he dare not rob the mail, 
t and he swore that he would; 
And he took no life, but he took one 
purse, and when all was done 
He flung it among his fellows—I'll none 
of it, said my son. 

VIII. 

I came into court to the Judge and the 
lawyers. I told them my tale, 
God’s own truth—but they kill’d him, 
they kill’d himforrobbing the mail. 
They hang’d him in chains for a show- 
wehad always bomeagood name- 
To be hang’d for a thief—and then pat 
away—isn’t that enough shame i) 
Dust to dust—low down—let us hide' 
but they set him so high 
That all the ships of the world could 
stare at him, passing by. 

God ’ill pardon the hell-bh.ck raven aid 
horrible fowls^of the air, 
llut not the black heart of the lawyer who 
kill'd him and hang’d him there. 

IX. 

And the jailer forced me away. I had 
bid him my last goodbye; 

They had fasten'd the door of his ceiLi 
1 0 mother 1 ’ I heard him ay. 

I couldn’t get back tho’ I tried, be bad 
something further to sag. 

And now I never shall know it Tbs 
jailer forced me away. 



RIZPAB. 


SO 


nen dace I couldn’t bat hear that cry 
of my boy that was dead, 
ney seised me and shot me up: they 
fasten'd me down on my bed. 
Mother, O mother I’—he call'd in the 
dark to me year after year— 

■ ney beat me for that, they beat me— 
you know that I couldn’t but hear; 
tad then at the last they found I had 
grown so stupid and still 
j hey let me abroad again — but the 
creatures had worked their will. 

XI. 

Flesh of my flesh was gone, but bone of 
my bone eras left— 

I stole them all from the lawyers—and 
you, will you call it a theft ?— 

My baby, the bones that had suck’d me,' 
the bones that had laughed and 
had cried— 

rheirs? O no! they are mine—not 
theirs—they had moved in my side. 

xit. 

[Do you think I was scared by the bones ? 

_ I kiss'd ’em, I buried ’em all— 

I can't dig deep, I am old—in the night 
b by the churchyard wall. 

Ily Willy ’ill rise up whole when the 
P trumpet of judgment ’ill sound, 

But I charge you never to say that I laid 
him in holy ground. 

XIII. 

They would scratch him up—they would 
kang him again on the cursed tree. 
!> ,n ? O yes—we are sinners, I know— 
let all that be, 

re *d me a Bible verse of the Lord’s 
i c ® <xx * Inward men— 

r ill of compassion and mercy, the Lord' 

, _ me hear it again; 

Fall of compassion and mercy—long- 
suffering.’ Yes, O yes I 
r « the lawyer is bon but to murder— 
the Saviour Uvea but to bless. . | 


Bit'll never putg» the black eap ex cep 
for the worst of the worst. 

And the first may be last—I have heard i 
in church—and the last may b 
first. 

Suffering—O long-suffering—yes, as thi 
Lord must know, 

Year after year in the mist and the wint 
and the shower and the snow. 

xtv. 

Heard, have you ? what ? they have told 
you he never repented his sin. 
IIow do they know it? are they hit 
mother? are you of his kin? 
Heard 1 have you ever heard, when tht 
storm on the downs began, 

The wind that ’ill wail like a child and 
the sea that ’ill moan like a man 1 

a 

XV. 

Election, Election and Reprobation—it’s 
all very well. 

But I go to-night to my boy, and I shall 
not find him in Hell. 

For I cared so much for my boy that the 
Lord has look'd into my care, 1 
And He means me I’m sure to be happy 
with Willy, I know not where. 

xvi. 

And if ht be lost—but to save •my sold, 
that is all your desire: 

Do you think that I care for my soul if 
my boy be gone to the fire ? 

I have been with God in the dark—go, 
go, you may leave me alone— 
You never have borne a child—you are 
just as hard as a stone. 

XVII. 

Madam, I beg your pardon I I think 
that you mean to be kind. 

But I cannot hear what you say for my 
Willy’s voice in the hrind— 

The snow and the sky so bright—he used 
but to call in the dark. 

And he calls to me now from the church 
and not from the gibbet—for bark 1 
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Nay—you cut hew it. yourself—it is 
ooming—shaking the wills— 
Willy-r-the moon’s in i cloud-Good¬ 

night. I am going. He calls. 


THIS NORTHERN COBBLER. 

I. 

WaAit till our Sally coomi in, far thou 
mun a' sights 1 to tell. 

Eh, but I be maain glad to seea tha sa 
’arty an’ well. 

‘Cast awaay on a disolut land wi’ a 
vartical soon 1 1’ 

Strange fur to goa fur to think what 
saiilors a' seean an’ a’ doon ; 

‘ Summit to drink—sa’ ’ot ?’ I ’a nowt 
but Adam’s wine: 

What’v the ’eat o’ this little ’ill-side to 
the ’eat o’ the line ? 

it. 

* What’s i’ tha bottle a-stanning theer?' 
I'll tell tha. Gin. 

But if thou wants thy grog, tha mun goa 
fur it down to the inn. 

Naay—fur I be maiin-glad, but thaw tha 
was iver sa dry, 

Thou gits naw gin fro’ the bottle theer, 

' an’ I’ll tell tha why. 

III. 

Mra an’ thy sister was married, when 
wur it? back-end o’ June, 

Ten year sin’, and wa ’greed as well as a 
fiddle i* tune: 

I could fettle and dump owd booots and 
shoes wi’ the best on ’em all, 

As fer as fro* Thursby thum hup to 
Hannsby and Hutterby Hall. 

t Tbt vowels pronounced ropaiatelp though 
hi the c l oee e l conjunc t io n , host render the sound 
of the Iona / end y in this dialect. But sinos such 
Words as masts’, drltf, ota, nr (IX etc., look 
asrlnraid except fat a page of express phonetics, 
I hare thought it better to lease tha simple / and 
», and to mat that dtp Roden wffl gtre that the 
fcrauhr pnaoadadoo. 

* tta «r ASM, at la * weed.' 

, 0 


We was busy as beeis i’ the bloom ta’n 
’appy as ’art could think. 

An’ then the babby sour bum, sad 
„ I taakes to the drink. 

, tv. * 

An’ I weant gaainsaay it, my lad, tjjLrwl 
be hafe shaamed on it now, 

We could sing a good song at the Flow, at 
could sing a good song at the Floe: 
Thaw once of a frosty night I slither'd is 
hurted my buck, 1 

An’ I coom’d neck - an - crop sooratim 
slaape down i’ the squad an’ tlx 
0 muck: 

An’ once I fowl wi' the Taailor—not haft 
ov a man, my lad— 

Fur Jjie scTawm'd an’ scratted my fsact 
like a cat, an’ it maade 'er sa mid 
That Sally she turn'd a tongue-banger,' 
an’ raated ma, ‘ Sottin’ thy brain 
Guzzlin' art’ soakin’ an’ smokkin’ sa 
hawmin’ 1 about i’ the laanes, 

Soa sow-droonk that tha doesn not toacb 
thy ’at to the Squire ;’ 

An’ I loook’d cock-eyed at my noase in’ 

I seead ’im a-gittin’ o’ fire ; 

But sin’ I wur hallus i’ liquor an’ haJlm 
as droonk as a king, 

Foiilks’ coostom flitted awahy like a ki» 
wi' a brokken string. ^ 

v. 

An’ Sally she wesh'd foalks’ cloiths to 
keep the wolf fro’ the door. 

Eh but the moor she rilet^me, she dn< 
me to drink the moor. 

Fur I fun’, when '& back wur turn’d, 
wheer Sally’s owd stockin’wur'id. 
An’ I grabb’d the munny she maade, and 
I weir’d it o' liquor, I did. 

VI. 

An’ one night 1 rooms ’oim like > bull 
gotten loose at a faair, J 

An’ she wur a-waiiitin’ fo’mma, an’ cryi*' 
and teSrin’ 'er ’aiir, • | 

i Hip. Slug ILaSgig 

a 




ram norths*# tossLSjt. 


$ 


An' I tummled athort die creidle an’ 
swear'd u I’d brettc ivry stick 
O' hrnitni ’ere i’ the ’onset nn’ I gied 
our Sally a kick, 

!L4n' I mash’d the taibles an’ chairs, an' 
V she an’ the babby bell’d, 1 
j|pt 1 knaw’d naw moor what I did nor 
a mortal beiist o’ the feiUd. 


VII. 

An' when I walked i’ the mumin’ I seead 
that our Sally went 1 named 
Cos’ o' the kick as I gied ’er, an’ I wur 
dreadful ashalmed | 

An’ Solly wur sloomy 8 an’ draggle {aid'd 
in an owd turn gown, 

An’ the tubby’s faace wum't wesh’d nn’ 
the ’ole 'ouse hupside down. % 


VIII. 

An* then I minded our Sally sa pratty 
an’ neat an’ sweeitt. 

Strait as a pole an’ clean as a flower fro' 
’ead to feeit: 

An’ then I minded the fust kiss I gied 
'er by Thunby thurn ; 

' Theer wur a lark a-singin' 'is best of a 
Sunday at mum, 

Couldn't see 'im, we ’card 'im a-mountin’ 
h oop 'igher an’ ’igher, 
r^u then 'e turn’d to the sun, an’ 'e 
t, _ f hin «* like a sparkle o’ fire. 

® 0ttn 1 tha see ’im,’ she axes, 4 fur I 
can see ’im ?’ an’ I 

Seeid nobbut the smile o’ the sun as 
dancecUn ’er pratty blue eye; 

An I rays ‘ I mun gie tha a kiss,’ an’ 
^ *“y* * ®oa, thou moant,’ 

“>t t gied ’er a kiss, an’ then anoother, 

an Sally says’doint!’ 
lx. 


An* when we coom’d into MeeftiiT, at 
tost she wur mil in a tew, 

*♦ “J*. we singed the ’ymn togither 
like birds on a beugh; 


I Bellowed, cried oat. 

» Wu w h k.attrfs t IHtt 


# • * ' 

* 


An’ Muggins j, grelch’d o’ HeU-flre « 
the loov o' God fur men, 

An’ then npo' coomln* awaiy Sally A 
< me a kiss ov ’trsen. 

x. 

Ileer wur a fall fro’ a kiss to a kick ill 
Saltan as fell 

Down out o’ heaven i’ Hell-fire—tha 
theer’s naw drinkin' i’ Hell | 

Mel fur to kick our Sally as kep the wc 
fro’ the door. 

All along o’ the drink, fur I ioov’d 'i 
as well as afoor. 


XI. 

Sa like a greit num-cumpus I blubber 1 
awaay o’ the bed— 

‘Weint niver do it naw moor;’ ai 
Sally loodkt up an' she said, 

• I'll upowd it > tha weint; thou’rf lik 
the rest o’ the men, 

Thou'll goa sniffin’ about the tap till th 
docs it agean. 

Theer's thy hennemy, man, an' I knawi 
as knaws tha sa well, 

That, if tha seels ’im an’ smells 'im tha’ 
foller 'im slick into Itell.’ 

t XII. * 

‘Naiy,’ says I, <fur I weint goisniffin 
about the tap.’ 

‘Weint tha?’ she says, an’ mysen : 
thowt i' mysen * mayhap.’ 

‘ Noi: ’ an’ I started awaly like a shot 
an’ down to the Ilinn, 

An’ I browt what tha seels slannin’ (been 
yon big black bottle o’ gin. 

XIII. 

• That caps owt,'« says Sally, an’ saw she 
begins to cry. 

But I puts it inter ‘er ’ands an’ I says to 
’er, ‘Sally,’ says I, 

‘Stan’ Im theer i’ the naime o' the Lord 
nn’ the power ov Is Gralce, 

Stan’ Tm theer, fur m loodk my hennemy 
•trait I’ the fldloQ 




* 
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Stan’ 'to theer i’ the ^i>4 cr > ■»’ ' et ma 
loook it ’im then, 

*E seeinii naw moor nor watter, an’ Vs 
.the Diyil’a win sen.’ 

XIV. 

An’I wur down i’ tha mouth, couldn't do 
naw work an’ all, 

Nasty an’ snaggy an’ shaaky, an’ poonch’d 
’ my ’and wi’ the hawl. 

But she wur a power o' coomfut, an’ 
sattled ’ersen o' my knee, . 
An* coaxd an' coodled me oop till agean 
I feel’d mysen free. 

xv. 

% 

An' Sally she tell'd it about, an’ foalk 
stood a-gawmin’ 1 in, 

As thaw it wur summat bewitch’d istead 
, ” of a quart o’ gin; 

An’ some on ’em said it wur watter—an’ 
I wur chousin’ the wife, 

Fur I couldn’t 'owd 'ands off gin, wur it 
nobhut to saave my life; 

An’ blacksmith ’e strips me the thick ov 
’is airm, an’ ’e shaws it to me, 

* Feeal thou this I thou can’t graw this 

upo’ watter 1’ says he. 

An’ Doctor ’e calls o' Sunday on’ just as 
candles was lit, 

* Thou' mount do it,’ he says, ‘ tha mun 

break ’im off bit by bit.’ 

* Thou’rt but a Methody-man,’ says Par¬ 

son, and laays down ’is ’at. 

An’ ‘e points to the bottle o’ gin, ‘ but I 
respecks tha fur that;’ 

An’ Squire, his oiin very sen, walks down 
fro’ the ’All to see, 

An* *e spanks ’is ’and into mine, ‘ fur t 
respecks tha,’ says ’e ; 

An* coostom agean d raw’d in like a wind 
fro’ far an* wide, 

tod browt me the booots to be cobbled 
fro’ hafe the countryside. 

XVI. 

in’ then ’e a tana an* theer ’e shall atan 
to my dying dsijr; 
l Staring vacantly. 


I ’a gotten to loov ’im ageiin in anooth 
kind of a waay, 

Proud on ’im, like, my lad, an’ I ketai 
’im dean an’ bright, 

Loovs ’im, an’ roobs ’im, an’ doosts ’is 
an’ puts ’im back i’ the light. 

XVII. 

Wouldn’t a pint a’ sarved as well u 
quart ? Naw doubt: 

But I liked a bigger feller to fight wi’ as 
fowt it oat. 

Fine an’ meller ’e mun be by this, if I 
cared to taaste, 

But f moant, my lad, and I weant, fui 
I’d feal mysen clean disgraiiced. 

, XVIII. 

An* once I said to the Missis, * My lass, 
when I cooms to die, 

Smash the bottle to smithers, the Divil’s 
in ’im,’ said I. 

•But arter I chaanged my mind, an’ if 
Sally be left aloiin, 

I’ll hev ’im a-buried wi’mma an’ taiikc 
’im ofoor the Throan. 

XIX. 

Coom thou ’eer—yon laady a-steppiri 
along the streekt, 

Doesn't tha knaw ’er—sa pratty, an' feat,* 
an’ neat, an' sweeat ? 

Look at the doaths on 'er back, thebbe 
ammost spick*span-new, 

An' Tommy’s faace be as fresh as a codlia 
wesh’d i’ the dew.'»- 

xx. 

'Ere be our Solly an’ Tommy, an* we be 
a-goin to dine, 

Baacon an’ taates, an’ a beslings pud- 
din' 1 an’ Adam’s wine; 

But if tha wants ony grog tha mun god 
fur it down to the Hinn, . \ 

Fur I weant shed a drop on ’is blood, 
noil, not fur Sally’s oin kin. 

1 A pudding made with tha first anlfc of tha eew 

afarcahriag. 


# 



THE REVERSE. 


THE REVENGE. 

A BALLAD OF THE FLEET. 

I. 

At Flores in the Azores Sir Richard 
Grenville lay, 

And a pinnace, like a flutter’d bird, came 
flying from far away: 

* Spanish ships of war at sea I we have 
sighted fifty-three 1’ 

Then aware lord Thomas Howard: 

I ‘ ’Fore God I am no coward ; 

I But I cannot meet them here, for my 
ships are out of gear, 

! And the half my men are sick. I must 
fly, but follow quick. 

! We are six ships of the line j can'we 
fight with fifty-three?’ 

it. 

Then spake Sir Richard Grenville: ‘ I 
know you are no coward ; 

You fly them for a moment to fight with 
them again. 

But I've ninety men and more that are 
lying sick ashore. 

I should count myself the coward if I left 
them, my Lord Howard, 

To these Inquisition dogs and the devil¬ 
doms of Spain.’ 

• in. 

So Lord Howard past away with five 
ships of-war that day, 

Till he melted like jt cloud in the silent 
summer heaven; 

But Sir Richard bore in hand all his sick 
men from the land 
Very carefully and slow, 

Hen of Bideford in Devon, 

And we laid them on the ballast down 
below j 

ior we brought them all aboard. 

And they blest him in their pain, that they 
not left to Spain, 

To the thumbscrew and the stake, tor the 
glory of the Lord. 


«sv. 

He had only a hundred teamen to work 
, the ship and to fight. 

And he sailed array from Flores till the 
Spaniard came in sight, 

With his huge sea - castles heaving upon 
the weather bow. 

‘ Shall we fight or shall we fly ? 

Good Sir Richard, tell us now, 

For to fight is but to die 1 
There’ll be little of us left by the ^me 
this sun be set.’ 

And Sir Richard said again: * We be all 
good English men. 

Let ns bang these dogs of Seville, the 
children of the devil, • * 

For I never turn'd my back upon Don or 
devil yet.’ 

V. • 

Sir Richard spoke and he laugh’d, and 
we roar’d a hurrah, and so 
The little Revenge ran on sheer into the 
heart of the foe, 

With her hundred fighters on deck, and 
her ninety sick below ; 

For half of their fleet to the right and 
half to the left were seen, 

And the little Revenge riln on thro’ the 
long sea-lane between. 

VI. 

Thousands of their soldiers look’d down 
from their decks and laugh'd, ' 
Thousands of their seamen made mock at 
the mad little craft 
Running on and on, till delay'd 
By their mountain-like San Philip that, 
of fifteen hundred tons. 

And up-shadowing high above us with 
her yawning tiers of guns, 

Took the breath Grom our sails, and we 
stay’d. 

VII. 

And while now the great San Philip hung 
above us like a cloud 
Whence the thunderbolt will fail 
Long and loud* 


'Jo* "*y?.*.* 


Four galloons drew a^ay 
From the Spanish Sect that day, 

And two upon the larboard and two upon 
, the stafboard lay, ’ 

And the battle-thunder broke from them 
all. 

vui. 

Bat anon the great San Philip, ahe be- 
' thought herself and went 
Having that within her womb that had 
left her ill content; 

And the rest they came aboard us, and 
they fought us hand to hand, 

For a dozen times they came with their 
pikes and musqueteers, 

•And a dozen times we shook ’em off as a 
dog that shakes his ears 
When he leaps from the water to the land, 
o 

IX. 

And the sun went down, and the stars 
came out &r over the summer sea, 
But never a moment ceased the fight of 
the one and the fifty-three. 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, 
their high-built galleons came, 
Ship after ship, the whole night long, 
with her battle-thunder and flame; 
Ship after ship, the whole night long, drew 
■ back with her dead and her shame. 
For some were sunk and many were shat¬ 
ter'd, and so could fight us no 
» more— 

God of battles, was ever a battle like this 
in the world before? 


x, 


F6r he said ' Fight on I fight on 1’ - 
Tho* his vessel was ail but a wreck; 

And it chanced that, whet half of the 


short manner nimit was gone, 
With a grisly woundto oe dreat be had 
left the deck. 

But a bullet struck him that was dressing 
it suddenly dead, 

find himself he was wounded again In the 
«id* and the bad, 
find he; iald' Fight on I ^htoal' 


* t ' 

XI. 

And the night went down, and the m 

smiled out far over the summer in, 
And the Spanish fleet with broken ifa 
•, lay round us ail in a ring; 

But they dared not touch us again, fa 
they fear’d that we still could stiig, 

So they watch’d what the end would be 
And we had not fought them in vain. 

But in perilous plight were we, 

Seeing forty of our poor hundred wen 
slain, 

And half of the rest of us maim’d for Hit 
In the crash of the cannonades and the 
desperate strife; I 

And the sick men down in the hold me 
most of them stark and cold, 

Anl the pikes were aS broken or bent, 
and the powder was all of it spent; 
And the masts and the rigging were lying 
over the side; 

But Sir Richard cried in his English pride, 
‘We have fought such a fight for a da; 
and a night 

As may never be fought agalrf I 
We have won great glory, my men! 

And a day less or more 
At sea or ashore. 

We die—does it matter when ? . 

Sink me the ship, Master Gunner—nil 1 
her, split her in twain 1 >, 

Fall into the hands of God, not into W 
hands of Spain!’ 

XII. 

And the gunner said * Ay, ay,’ but the 
seamen made reply > 

1 We have children, we have wives, I 
And the Lord hath (pared our lives. | 
We will make the Spaniard promise, il 1 
we yield, to let ns go; 

We shall live to fight again and to strike 
•another Mow.’ 

And the lion there lay dying, and they 
yielded to the foe. , | 

XIU. 

And the stately Spanish mat to their 
*—“■then, 
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rbot thar Wd him by the mast, old 
Sir Richard caught at last, 
ad they praised him to his face with 
their courtly foreign grace; 
jt be rase npon their decks, and he cried: 
have faynt for Queen and Faith like- 
a valiant man and true; 
have only done my duty as a man is 
bound to do: 

itb a joyful spirit I Sir Richard Gren¬ 
ville die!’ 

id be fell upon their decks, and he died, 
xtv. 

id they stared at the dead that shad 
been so valiant and true, 

.id had holden the power and glory of 
Spain so cheap 

hat be dared her with one little ship 
and his English few; 

'as he devil or man? He was devil 
for aught they knew, 
it they sank his body with honour down 
into the deep, 

id they mann’d the Revenge with a 
swarthier alien crew, 

Lnd away she soil'd with her loss and 
long'd for her own ; 

Vhcn a wind from the lands they had 
rain’d awoke from sleep, 
nd the water began to heave and the 
weather to moan, 

Chd or ever that evening ended a great 
gale blew, 

lad a wave like the wave that is liaised 
by an earthquake grew, . 

"ill it smote on their hulls and their sails 
and their masts and their Bags, 
tnd the whole sea plunged and fell on 
the shot-shatter'd navy of Spain, 
lnd the little Revenge herself went down 
by the island crags 
u be lost evermore in the main. 


THE SISTERS. 


■Ur have lift the doors ajar; and by 
thejr dash, 

™ pdade on the keys, I know the 







Their favourite—a$kh I call 'The Tahiti 
Turned.' . 

Evelyn begins it 'O diviner Air.* 

e ' , 

EVELYN. 

O diviner Air, 

Thro* the heat, the drowth, the dual, the 
glare, 

Far from out the west in shsdpwing 
showers, 

Over all the meadow baked and bare, 

Making fresh and fair 

Alt the bowere and the flowers. 

Fainting flowers, faded bowers, 

Over all this weary world of outs, 
Breathe, diviner Air I 

A sweet voice that—you scarce could 
better that. 

Now follows Edith echoing Evelyn^ 
EDITH. 

O diviner light. 

Thro’ the cloud that roots our noon with 
night, 

Thro' the blotting mist, the blinding 
■ showers, 

Far from out a sky for ever bright. 

Over all the woodland's flooded bowers, 
Over all the meadow’s drowning flowers, 
Over all this ruin’d world of outs, - 
Break, diviner light I 

Marvellously like, their voices—and them¬ 
selves I 

Tho’ one is somewhat deeper than the 
other. 

As one is somewhat graver than the other— 
Edith than Evelyn. Your good Unde, 
whom 

You count the father of your fortune, 
longs 

For this alliance: let mC ask you then. 
Which voice most takes you ? for I do 
not doubt . 

Being s watchful parent, you are taken 
With one or others- tho* sometimes I 
fear 

You may be fliokrring, fluttering in a 
doubt 

* ■ * 
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Between the two—wjiich must not be— 
which might 

Be death to one: they both are beautiful: 
Evelyn is gayer, wittier, prettier, says ,, 
The common voice, if one may trust it: 
she? 

No I but the paler and the graver, Edith. 
Woo her and gain her then: no waver¬ 
ing, boy I 

The graver is perhaps the one for you 
Who jest and laugh so easily and so well. 
For love will go by contrast, as by likes. 

No sisters ever prized each other more. 
Not so : their mother and her sister Ipved 
More passionately still. 

But that my best 
And oldest friend, your Uncle, wishes it, 
And that I know you worthy everyway 
To he my son, I might, perchance, be loath 
To part them, or part from them : and 
yet one 

Should marry, or all the broad lands in 
your view 

From this bay window—which our house 
has held 

Three hundred years—will pass collater¬ 
ally. 

My father with a child on either knee, 
A hand upon the head of either child, 
Smoothing their locks, as golden as his 
own 

Were silver, ‘get them wedded’ would 
he say. 

And once my prattling Edith ask’d him 
1 why ?’ 

Ay, why? said he, ‘for why should I go 
lame?’ 

Then told them of his wars, and of his 
wound. 

For see—this wine—the grape from 
whence it flow’d 

Was blackening on the slopes of Portugal, 
When that brave soldier, down the terrible 
ridge 

Plunged in the last fierce charge at 
^Waterloo, 

And caught the laming ballet He left 
me this, 


Which yet retains a memory of its yon) 

As I of mine, and my first pssna 
Come 1 

Here’s to your happyunion with my chili 

Yet must you change your name: t 
fault of mine 1 ’ 

You say that you can do it as willingly 
As birds make ready for their bridai 
time 

By change of feather; for all that, d 
boy, 

Some birds are sick and sullen when thy 
moult 

An old and worthy name! but mine iha 
stinr’d 

Among our civil wars and earlier too 
Among the Roses, the more venerable. 

/ pare not for a name—no fault of mil*. 
Once more—a happier marriage thsamj 
own I 

You see yon Lombard poplar on the 
plain. 

The highway running by it leavesa breadth 
Of sward to left and right, where, long 
ago ’ 

One bright May morning in a world a 
song, 

I lay at leisure, watching overhead 
The aerial poplar wave, an amber spire. 

I dozed ; I woke. An open landaul* 
Whirl’d by, which, after it had past me. 
show’d 

Turning my way, the loveliest face <* 
earth. 

The face of one there sit'ing opposite, 
On whom I brought a strange unhapf* 
ness. 

That time 1 did not see. 

Love at first sigh’ 

May seem—with goodly rhyme 
reason for it— 

Possible—at first glimpse, and for a f»« 
Gone in a moment—strange. Yet once, 
when firat 

I came on lake Llanberrii in the dark, 

A moonlesa night with s torm one Ugh*- 

. ning-fork 
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Hash'd oat the lake; and tho’ I loiter’d 
there * 

The fall day after, yet in retrospect 
That lea than momentary thunder-sketch ; 
Of lake and mountain conquers all the day. 

The Sitn himself has limn’d the face 
for me. 

Not quite so quickly, no, nor half as well. 
For look you here—the shadows ore too 
deep, 

And like the critic’s blurring comment 
make 

rhe veriest beauties of the work appear 
Die darkest faults: the sweet eyes frown: 
the lips 

seem but a gash. My sole memorial 
Df Edith—no, the other,—both indeed. 

So that bright face was flash’d ?hro' 
sense and soul 

And by the poplar vanish'd—to be found 
Long after, as it seem’d, beneath the tall 
Tree-bowers, and those long-sweeping 
beechen boughs 

01 our New Forest. 1 was there alone: 
The phanioiri of the whirling landaulct 
For ever past me by : when one quick 
peal 

Of laughter drew me thro’ the glimmer¬ 
ing glades 

Down to the snowlike sparkle of a cloth 
On fern and foxglove. Ix>, the face again. 
My Rosalind in this Arden—Edith—all 
One bloom of youth, health, beauty, 
happiness. 

And moved to merriment at a passing jest. 

There one of those about her knowing 
me 

Call’d me to join them j so with these I 
spent 

What seem’d my crowning hour, my day 
of days. 

I woo’d her then, nor unsuccessfully, 
The worse for her, for me I was I content ? 
^X~no, not quite; for now and then I 
thought 

t*rinm*y^ue love-longings, the bright 
May, 


K 


Had made a heated haae to magnify 
The charm of Edith—that a man's ideal 
Is high in Heaven, and lodged with 
Plato's God, 

Not findable here—-content, end not con- 
tent,, 

In some such fashion as a man may be 
That having had the portrait of his friend 
Drawn by an artist, looks at it, and says, 

‘ Good! very like 1 not altogether he.’ 

As yet I had not bdund myself by 
words. 

Only, believing I loved Edith, made 
Edith love mt. Then came the day 
when I, 

Flattering myself that all my doubts were 
fools 

Bom of the fool this Age that doubts of 
all— 

Not I that day of Edith's love or mine—' 
Had braced my purpose to declare my¬ 
self: 

I stood upon the stairs of Paradise. 

The golden gates would open at a word. 
I spoke it—told her of my passion, seen 
And lost and found again, had got so far, 
Had caught her hand, her eyelids fell—I 
heard 

Wheels, and a noise of welcome at the 
doors— 

On a sudden after two Italian yean 
llad set the blossom of her health again, 
The younger sister, Evelyn, enter’d— 
there, 

There was the face, and altogether abe. 
The mother fell about the daughter's 
neck, 

The sisters closed in one another's arms. 
Their people throng’d about them from 
(he hall. 

And in the thick of question and reply 
I fled the house, driven by one angel face; 
And all the Furies. 

I was bound to her; 
I could not free myself in honour-Mmund 
Not by the sounded letter of the word, 
But counterpressures of the yielded hand 
That timorously and faintly echoed mins. 
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Qaidc blushes, the swept dwelling of her 
eyes 

Upon toe when the thought I did not 
A tee— 

Wtee these not bonds? nay, nay, but 
could I wed her , 
loving the other? do her that great 
wrong? 

Had I not dreant’d I loved her yester- 
mom ? 

Had I not known where Love, at first a 
fear, ‘ 

Grew after marriage to full height and 
form? 

Yet after marriage, that mock-sister 
there— 

Brother-in-law—the fiery nearness of it— 
Unlawful and disloyal brotherhood— 
What end but darkness could ensue from 
4 this. 

Tot all the three ? So Love and Honour 
jarr’d 

Tho’ Love and Honour join’d to raise 
the>full 

High-tide of doubt that sway’d me up 
and down 

Advancing nor retreating. 

Edith wrote: 

‘My mother bids me ask ’ (I did not tell 
you— 

A widow with less guile than many a child. 
God help the wrinkled children that are 
Christ’s 

As well os the plump cheek—she wrought 
us harm, 

Poor soul, not knowing) ‘are you ill?’ 
(so ran 

The letter) ‘you have not been here of 
late. 

You will not find me here. At lost I go 
On that long-promised visit to the North. 
I told your wayside story to my mother 
And Evelyn. She remembers ybu. 
Farewell. 

Pray came and see my mother. Almost 
blind 

With ever-growing cataract, yet she thinks 
She set* yon when she hears. Again 
farewell. ’ 

t 


Cold words from one I had hoped*), 
warm so far 

That I could stamp my image eo 4 
heart 1 

'Pray come and see my mother awl 

. farewell.’ • r 

Cold, but as welcome as free airs of 
heaven 

After a dungeon’s closeness. Selfish, 
strange!. 

What dwarfs are men! my strangled 
vanity 

Utter’d a stifled cry—to have vext myself 
And all in vain for her—cold heart <* 
c none— 

No bride for me. Yet so my path was 
cleafe 

To win th^ister. 

0 Whom I woo'd and won. 

For Evelynftnew not of my former suit, 
Because the simple mother work’d upon 
By Edith pray’d me not to whisper of it. 
And Edith would be bridesmaid on the 
day. 

But on that day, not being all at ease, 
I from the altar glancing back upon her, 
Before the first ‘ I will ’ was utter’d, »a» 
The bridesmaid pale, statuelike, passion 
less— 

1 No harm, no harm ’ 1 turn’d again, and 
placed 

My ring upon the fingcr of my bride. , 

So, when we parted, Edith spoke no 
word, 

She wept no tear, but round my Evelyn 
clung u . 

In utter silence for so long, I thought 
‘What, will she never set her sister free?’ 

s 

We left her, happy each in each, and 
then, 

As tho’ the happiness of each in each 
Were not enough, must fain have torrents, 
lakes, 

Hills* U>e great things of Nature and the 
fair. 

To lift us as it were from commonplace. 
And help us to our joy. Belter have 
Mot 



: tbm stsmts- 



IT Edith thro’ tit glories of the earth, 

, change with ber horixou, if tree Lore 
eft not hii own Imperial all-in-all. 


riiofm went. My God, 1 wouhj 
not He*. 

n that 1 dunk this gross hard-seeming 
world 

I oar misshaping vision of the Powers 
Lhind the world, that make old griefs 
j oar gains. 


For on the dork night of our marriage- 
day 

he gnat Tragedian, that had quench’d 
herself * 

i that assumption of the bridesmaid— 
she 

hat loved me—-our true Edith—^ier 
brain broke * 

’ith over-acting, till she rase and fled 
aeath a pitiless rush of Autumn rain 
9 the deaf church—to be let in—to pray 
rfbre that altar—so I think ; and there 
bey bund her beating the hard Protest- 
’ ant doors. 

)e died and she was buried ere we 
l knew. 


I learnt it first. I had to speak. At 
once 

me bright quick smile of Evelyn, that 
• had sunn’d 

me morning of our marriage, past away: 
pi on our home-return the daily warn 
T Edith in the house,, the garden, stin 
Uunted us like her ghost; and by and 

l by ’ W 

(ther from that necessity for talk 
fhid^ lives with ftindnesa, or plain 
-innocence 


Henceforth thqf mystic bond betwutt 
the twins— * 

Did I not tell you they were twins?— 
i prevail'd , 

So far that no caresa could win my wife 
- Bock to that passionate answer of full 
heart 

I had from ber at first. Not that her love, 
Tho' scarce as great as Edith’s power of 
love, 

Had lessen'd, but the mother's garrulous 
wail 

For ever woke the unhappy Past again, 
Till that dead bridesmaid, meant to be 
my bride, 

Put forth cold hands between us, and I 
fear’d 

The very fountains of her life were 
chill’d; 

So took her thence, and brought her 
here, and here 

She bore a child, whom reverently we 
call’d 

Edith; and in the second yea? was born 
A second—this I named from her own 
self, 

Evelyn i then two weeks—no more—she 
joined, 

In and beyond the grave, that one she 
loved. 

Now in this quiet of declining life, 
Thro' dreams by night and trances of the 
day, 

The sisters glide about me hand in hand. 
Both beautifal alike, nor can 1 tell 
One from the other, no, nor care to tell 
One from the other, only know they 
come, 

They smile upon me, till, remembering 
all 


K nature, or desire that her lost child 
pould earn from both the praise of 


t 


■ iCIUUUI, 

mother broke her promise to the 
dead, 

told the living daughter with what 
love 


The love they both have borne me, and 
the love 

I bore them both—divided as I am 
From either by the stillness of the grave— 
I know not which of these I love the 
best 


Ikh WwMoomed my brief wooing of 

■d all her tweet nlfisecrifioe and death. 
T 


Bat yew love Edith j and her own Me 
eyes * 

Am traitors to her; our quick Evelyn ■ 
at '* 
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X|m merrier,, prettier, wittier, u they 
talk. 

And not without good reason, my good 
. son— 

Is yet untouch’d: and I that hold them 
both 

Dearest of all things—well, I am not 
sure— 

But if there lie a preference eitherway. 
And in the rich vocabulary of Love 
‘ Most dearest ’ be a true superlative— 

I think I likewise love your Edith most. 

THE VILLAGE WIFE ; OR, 
THE ENTAIL 1 

i. 

'Ouse-keeper sent tha my lass, fur New 
Squire coom’d last night. 

Butter an' heggs—yis—yis. I’ll goii wi’ 
tha back : all right; 

Butter I warrants be prime, an' I war¬ 
rants the heggs be as well, 

Hafe a pint o' milk runs out when ya 
breaks the shell. 

• II. 

Sit thysen down fur a bit: hev a glass o’ 
cowslip wine 1 

I liked the owd Squire an' 'is gclls as 
thaw they was galls o’ mine, 

Fur then we was all es one, the Squire 
an’ ’is darters an’ me, 

Hall but Miss Annie, the heldest, 1 niver 
not took to she : 

But Nelly, the last of the detch,* I liked 
’er the fust on ’em all, 

Fur hofTens we talkt o’ my darter es died 
o’ the fever at fall: 

An' I thowt *twur the will o’ the lord, but 
Miss Annie she said it wur dmains, 
Fur she hadn’t naw coomfut in 'er, on’ 
arn’d naw thanks fur ’e* pastes. 
Eh 1 thebbc all wi' the Lord my didder, 
I han't gotten none I 

Sa new Squire’s coom’d wi’ Ms laid in ’is 
'and, an* owd Squire’s gone. 

• > So now la 'Northern CobUth’ 

, l A brood of cMchoe s. 


III. 

Fur ’staate be i’ taail, my lass: fade 
knaw what that be? 

But I knaws the law, I does, fb, t 
lawyer ha towd it,me. 

‘When theer’s naw ’did to a 'Ouse 
the fault o' that ere maale— 
The gells they counts fur nowt, and t 
next un he tasikes the takil.* 

IV. 

What be the next un like? can fa t 
ony harm on 'im lass ?— 
Naay^it down—naw 'urry—sa cowd: 

hev another glass 1 
Straange an’ cowd fur the time 1 we b 
happen a fall o' snaw— 
Notes I cares fur to hear ony harm, 1 
I likes to knaw. 

An’ I ’oaps es ’e beant boooklam'd: l 
'e dosn’ not coom fro’ the shea 
We'd anew o’ that wi’ the Squire, an’ 
haides boooklamin’ ere. 

v. 

Fur Squire wur a Varsity scholaid, > 
niver lookt alter the land— 
Whoats or tonups or taates—'e 'ed ha" 
a boook i’ 'is 'and, 

Hallus aloan wi’ 'is boooks, thaw ru 
upo’ seventy year. 4 

An’ boooks, what’s boooks ? thou kr> 
thcbbe neither 'ere nor theer. 

VI. 

An’ the gells, they hedn’t naw taails, 
the lawyer he towd it me 
That ’is taail weld soa tied up es 
couldn't cut down a tree 1 * 

* Drat the trees,’ say? I, to be sewa 
haates ’em, my lass, 

Fur we puts the muck o' the land 
they sucks the muck fro’ the gn 

Til. 

An’ Squire wur hallos a-smilin’, kn' [ 
to the tntmps goin' by— 

An’ all o' the trust i' the pkrish—' 
hoffens a drop in Ms eye. 
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■' i rrf darter o’ Sqoire’a bed her awn 
ridin-ene to 'enen, 

n' they rampaged about wi’ their grooms, 
an' was ‘tintin' arter the men, I 
a' hallui a-daliackt 1 an' diaen'd out, 
an’ i-biyin’ new cloathes, 

Jt'hile V sit like a great glimmer-gowk 1 
wi' 'is glasses athurt 'is nouse, 

'is noise sa grafted wi’ snuff es it 
couldn't be scroob’d awaay, 

'ur at ween 'is raidin' an’ writin’ 'e snifft 
up a box ( in a daay, 
e niver rann’d arter the fox, nor 
arter the birds wi’ ’is gun, 
e niver not shot one ’are, 4iut ’e 
leaved it to Charlie 'is son, 

^n’ ’c niver not fish’d 'is awn ponds, but 
Charlie ’e cotch’d the pike, 
or ’e wam’t not burn to the land, iki' 'e 
didn’t take kind to it like; 
fut | ears es ’e’d gie fur a howty* owd 
book thutty pound an’ moor, 

^n‘ Yd wrote an owd book, his awn sen, 

, salknaw’des’e’dcoomtobepoor; 

*e gicd —I be fear’d fur to tclftha 'ow 
. much—fur an owd scratted stoan, 
|n’ 'e digg’d up a loomp i’ the land an' 

’e got a brown pot an' a boiin, 

In’ 'e bowt owd money, es wouldn’t goii, 
wi' good gowd o' the Queen, 
in’ 'e bowt little statutes all-naakt an' 

* which was a shaame to lie seen ; 

r*t ' e loookt ower a bill, nor 'c 
niver not seed to owt, 
in' 'c niver knawd nowt but boooks, an' 
boooks, as thou knaws, bcantnowt. 

* VIII. 

hit pwd Squire's laiidy es long es she 
lived she kep ’dta all clear, 

"»w es long es she lived I niver hed 
none of ’er darters ’ere; 

“* * rtcr * h e died we was all es one, the 
childer an’ me, 

“"><>•* rann’d in an’ out, an’ offens 
** hed ’em to tea. 1 

■awk I ’ow 1 laugh’d when the lasses ’ud 
talk o' their Misus’a waays, 

■ Onrdrea in py colours. I Owl 
* FBthr. 


An’ the Missisis talk'd o' the lasses._ III 

tell tha some o' these dajtyv 
Hoanly Miss Annie were saw stuck oop, 
like ’er mother afoor—• 

’Er an’ 'er blessed darter—they niver 
derken'd my door. 

IX. 

An’ Squire ’e smiled an* ’e smiled till *e*d 
gotten a fright at last, 

An' ’e calls fur ’is son, fur the 'turney's 
letters they foller'd sa fast j 
But Squire wur afear'd o’ ’is son, an’ ’e 
says to 'im, meek as a mouse, 

‘ Lad, thou mun cut off thy taiiil, or the 
gclls ’ull goii to the ’Ouse, 

Fur I finds es I be that i' debt, es I 'oiips 
cs thou'll 'clp me a bit, 

An' if thou’ll 'gree to cut off thy taiiil I 
may suave mysen yit.’ • 

x. 

But Charlie 'e sets back 'is ears, an’ 'e 
swears, an’ ’e says to Im 1 Noa. 
I’ve gotten the 'sta.ite by the taiiil an’ 
be dang’il if I iver let goa I 
Coom ! coom ! feythcr,’ 'c says, ‘ why 
shouldn't thy boooks be sowd ? * 
I hears es soom o’ thy boooks mebbe 
worth their weight i’ gowd.’ 


Heaps an’ heaps o’ boooks, I ha’ see'd 
'em, belong'd to the Squire, 

But the lasses ’ed teird out leaves i' the 
middle to kindle the fire; 

Sa moast on 'is owd big boooks fetch’d 
nigh to nowt at the sakle, 

And Squire were at Charlie agekn to git 
'im to cut off 'is taaiL 

XII. 

Ya wouldn’t find Charlie’s likes—'e were 
that outdacious at ’atm, 

Not thaw ya went fur to make out Hell 
wi' a small-tooth coiimb— 
Droonk wi' the Qno)oty'swine,an'droonk 
wi’ the farmer’s sale, 

Mad wi’ the lame* an’ alt—an' 'e wouldn't 
cut off the taiiil. 


?*■ 


* , 
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Thau’s coom’d oop by the beck ; end a 
thorn be a-grawin’ theer, 

I niter ha iced it sa white wi’ the Maay 
ea I aee’d it to-year— 

Theerabouts Charlie joompt—and it gied 
me a scare tother night, 

Fur I thowt it wur Charlie’s ghoast i’ 
the derk, fur it loookt sa white. 
•Billy,’ says 'e, 'hev a joompt’—thaw 
the banks o’ the beck be sa high, 
For he ca’d ’is ’erse Billy-rough-un, thaw 
niver a hair wur awry; 

But Billy fell bakkuds o’ Charlie, an' 
Charlie ’e brok ’is neck, 

Sa theer wur a hend o’ the taail, fur ’e 
lost 'is tadil i’ the beck. 

XIV. 

C 

Sa ’is tahil wur lost an’ ’is boooks wur 
gone an’ 'is boy wur dead, 

An’ Squire ’e smiled an’ ’e smiled, but 'e 
niver not lift oop 'is 'ead: 

Hallus a soft un Squire I an’ ’c smiled, 
fur ’e hedn’t naw friend, 

Sa feyther an’ son was buried togither, 

' an’ this wur the hend. 

XV. 

An’ Parson as hesn’t the call, nor the 
mooney, but hes the pride, 

’E reads of a sewer an’ sartan 'oap o' the 
tother side; 

But I beant that sewer es the Lord, how- 
si ver they praiy'd an’ proay'd, 
Lets them inter ’eaven easy es leaves their 
debts to be paaid. 

Slver the mou'ds rattled down upo’ poor 
owd Squire i’ the wood. 

An’ I cried along wi’ the gells, fur they 
weant niver coom to naw good. 

XVI. 

Fur Molly the long un she walkt awaay 
wi’ a hofficer lad, 

Irf nawbody ’eard on ’er sin, sao’ coorse 
she be gone to the bad I 
la* Lacy wur laltme o' ane leg, sweet- 
'arts she niver 'cd none— 


Straknge an’ nnheppen 1 Miss Lucy I we 
numed her ‘ Dot'an’ gaw one!’ 

An’ Hetty wur weak i’ the hattics, wi’out 

• ray harm i’ the,legs, 

t An’ the fever ’ed baaked Jinny’s ’eld as 

• bald as one o’ them heggs. 

An’ Nelly wur up fro’ the craitdle as big 
i’ the mouth as a cow, 

•An’ saw she mim hammergrate,’ lass, or 
she weant git a maate onyhow! 

An’ es for Miss Annie es call’d me afoot 
my awn foalks to,my faace 

• A hignorant village wife as ’ud hev to 

be lam’d her awn plaice,’ 

Hes fut Miss Hannie the heldest hes now 
be a-grawin’ sa howd, ’ 

I knaws that mooch o’ shea, es it beant 
not fit to be towd 1 
c 

XVII. 

Sa I didn’t not ta'ake it kindly ov owd a 
Miss Annie to saay 

Es I should be talkin agean ’em, es soon 
es they went awaay, 

Fur, lawks 1 ’ow I cried when they went, 
an’ our Nelly she gied me ’er ’and. 

Fur I’d ha done owt for the Squire an’ 'is 

gells es belong’d to the land ; * 

Boooks, es I said afoor, thebbe neyther j 
'ere nor theer 1 

But I sarved ’em wi’ butter an’ heggs fur 
huppuds o’ twenty year. 

xvill. I 

An’ they hallus paaid what 1 hax'd, sa I 
hallus deal’d wi' thu Hall, 

An’ they knaw'd whaj butter wur, an’ they 
knaw’d what a hegg wur an’ all; 
Hugger-mugger they lived, but they 
wasn’t that easy to please, 

Till 1 gied ’em Hinjian cum, an’ they 
laaid big heggs es tha seeas; 

An' 1 niver puts sajjme* i' my butter, 
they dpes it at Willis’s farm, s 
Taaste another drop o’ the wine—tweknt f 
do tha naw harm. 

o • 

1 Ungainly! awkward, 
t Emigrate. * Lard. 


* 


m 


* 
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XIX ' 

St new Squire’* eoom’d wi’ 'ii tsail in ’is 
'sod, so’ owd Squire’s gape ; , 

I heard 'im a roomlin’ by, but arter my 
nightcqp wur on; ; 

Sa I han’t clapt eyes on ’im yit, fur be 
eoom’d last night sa laate— 

Pluksh 111 1 the hens i’ the peiis I why 
didn't tha hesp the gaate? 

S IN THE CHILDREN’S 
HOSPITAL. 

1 ,% EUM1R. 

I. 

Oua doctor had call’d in another, I sever 
had seen him before, 

But he sent a chill to my heart when I 
saw him come in at the door, 

Fresh from the surgery-schools of France 
and of other lands— 

Harsh red hair, nig voice, big chest, big 
merciless hands 1 

Wonderful cures he had done, O yes, but 

I they said too of him 

He was happier using the knife than in 
w trying to save the limb, 
dad that I can well believe, for he look’d 
I so coarse and so red, 

»could think he was one of those who 
would break their jests on tbedead, 
And mangle the living dog that had loved 
him and fawn'd at his knee— 
Drench'd with the hellish oorali—that 
ever tilth things should be I 


Here was a boy—I am sure that some of 
our children would die 
But for the voice of Love, and the smile, 
and the comforting eye— 

Here was a boy in the ward, every bone 
if seem'd out of its place— 

Caught in a mill and crush’d—it was all 
but a hopeless case : 

1 A cry acoaa^ sal s J by a dapping ofhawtf to 
•mss wsofassisc ML 


And he haadkdjiim gently enough I but 
his voice and his bee arete not kind. 
And it was but a hopeless case, he had 
seen it and mode up his mind. 
And he said to me roughly 'The lad will 
need little more or your earn.’ 
’All the more need,’ I told him,' tossek 
the Lord Jesus in prayer | 

They are all his children here, and I pray 
for them all as my own s’ 

But he turn’d to me, * Ay, good woman, 
can prayer set a broken bone?’ 
Then he mutter'd half to himself, but I 
know that I heard him say 
’All very well—but the goojl Lord Jesus 
has had his day.' 

ill. 

Had ? has it come ? It has only dawn’d. 

It will come by and by. a 
O how could I serve in the wards if the 
hope of the world were a lie ? 
How could I bear with the sights and the 
loathsome smells of disease 
But that He said ' Ye do it to me, when 
ye do it to these ’? 

IV, 

So he went. And we past to this ward 
where theyounger children are laidt 
Here is the cot of our orphan, our dar¬ 
ling, our meek little maid; 

Empty you see just now I We have lost 
her who loved her to much— 
Patient of pain tho' as quick as a sensitive 
plant to the touch; 

Hers was the prettiest prattle, it often 
moved me to tears, 

Hers was the gratefiillest heart I have 
found in a child of her years— 
Nay you remember our Emmie j you used 
to tend her the Sowers; 

How the would smile at ’em, play with 
’em, talk to'em hours after hours) 
They that can wander at will where the 
works of the Lord are reveal’d 
Little guess what joy can be got from a 
cowslip out of the field I 
Flowers to thme ’spirits in prison’ara all 
they can know of the spring 
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St* DXtlCATORY FORM T& THE PRINCESS ALICE. * 

_» a 


{, I 

They freshen and iweetfn the wards tike 
* V die waft of an Angel’s wing j 
Andshe lay with a flower in one hand and 
.her thin hands Croat on her breast— 
Wani but as pretty as heart can desire, 
and we thought her at rest, 
Quietly sleeping—so quiet, our doctor 
said ‘ Poor little dear. 

Nurse/ I murf do it to-morrow; she’ll 
• never live thro’ it, I fear.’ 

v. 

J walk’d with our kindly old doctor as 
far as the head of the stair, 

Then I return’d to the ward j the child 
didn't see I was there. 

VI. 

i Never since 1 was nurse, had I been so 
(grieved and so rext 1 
Emmie had heard him. Softly she call’d 
from her cot to the next, 

'He says I shall never live thro’ it, O 
Annie, what shall I do?' 

Annie consider'd. 1 If I,’ said the wise 
’ little Annie, • was you, 

I should cry to the dear Lord Jesus to 
help me, for, Emmie, you see, 

Itb all in the picture there: “ Little 
children should come to me." ’ 
(Meaning the print that you gave us, I 
find that it always can please 
Our children, the dear Lord Jesus with 
children about his knees.) 

1 Yes, and I will,’ said Emmie, ' but then 
if I call to the Lord, 

How should he know that it’s me? such 
a lot of beds in the ward 1' 

That was a puzzle for Annie. Again she 
consider'd and said: 

'Emmie, you put out your arms, and you 
leave 'em outside on the bed— 
The-Lord has so muck to see tot but, 
Emmie, you tell it him plain, 

■Itk the little girl with her aims lying out 
on the counterpane.’ 

. * 

YU. 

I had sat three nights bp the child—I 
could not watch her foe four— 


My brain had began to red—I fat 1 
could do it no more. 

That was my sleeping-night, hut I thought 

o sthat it never would pass., 

There was a thunderclap once, and s 
» clatter of hail on the glass, 

And there was a phantom cry that I hard 
as I tost shout, 

The motherless bleat of a lamb in the 
storm and the darkness without; 
My sleep was broken besides with dreamt 
of the dreadful knife 
And fears for our delicate Emmie who 
scarce would escape with her life; 
Then in the gray of the morning it seem’d 
she stood by me and smiled, ' 
And the doctor came at his hour, and we 
went to see to the child. 

» 

VIIJ. 

He had brought his ghastly tools: we 
believed her asleep again— 

Her dear, long, lean, little arms lying out 
on the counterpane; 

Say that His day is done I Ah why should 
we care what they say ? 

The Lord of the children hud heard bet, 
and Emmie had past away. , 

DEDICATORY POEM TO THE * 
PRINCESS ALICE. '. 

Dead Princess, living Power, if that, 
which lived 

True life, live on—and if the fetal kiss. 
Bom of true life and love, divorce thee 
not 1 

From earthly love and life—if what we call 
Tile spirit flash not all at once from out 
.This shadow into Substance—then perhaps 
The mellow'd murmur of the people's 
praise , 

From thine own State, and all our 
breadth of realm. 

Where Love and Longing dress thy deodar 
in light, ' 

Ascends to thee; and this March morn 
i that sees 1 • 

Thy Soldier-brother’s bridal orange-bloom 


L 
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’Break thro’ the yews and cypress of thy 
grate. 

And thine Imperial mother (mile again, . 
«Ji*y setyji one ray to thee I and vjho can J 
tell— ' 

Thou—England’s England-loving daugh¬ 
ter—thou 

Dying so Engliah thou would tt have her 

flag 

Borne on thy coffin—where b he can 
. (wear 

But that aome broken gleam from our 
poor darth 

May touch thee, while remembering thee, 
Hay 

At thy pale feet this ballad of the deeds 
Of England, and her banner in the East ? 

THE DEFENCE OF » 
LUCKNOW. 


Banner of England, not for a season, O 
* banner of Britain, hast thou 

Floated in conquering battle or fiapt to 
the battle-cry I 

Never with mightier glory than when we 
had rear’d thee on high 
Flying at top of the roofs in the ghastly 
l siege of Lucknow— 

-w°t thro' the staff or the halyard, but 
’ ever we raised thee anew, 

And ever upon the topmost roof our 
banner of England blew. 

* II. 


' Every man die at his post E end ftm. 

hail’d on far homes mm hatts^ 
Death Born their rifle-bullets, and daaih* 
from their cannon-balls, 

Death in our innermost chamber, and 
death at our slight barricade, 
Death while we stood with tkem*skst,aad 
death while we stoopt to the spade, 
Death to the dying, and waundt to dm 
wounded, for often then felL 
Striking the hospital wall, crashinglhro’ 
it, their shot and their shell. 

Death—for their spies were among us, theft 
marksmen were told of our beat, * 
So that the brute bullet broke thro' the 
brain that could thinkfor the rest | 
Bullets would sing by our ftmheads, and 
bullets would rain at our feet— 4 
Fire from ten thousand at once of the 
rebels that girdlad us round— 
Death at the glimpse of a fingA from 
over the breadth of a street, * 
Death from the heights of the mosque and 
. the palace, and death in the ground 1 
Mine? yes, amine! Countermine 1 down, 
down 1 and creep thro' the hole I 
Keep the revolver in hand ! you can hear 
him—the murderous mole I 
Quiet, ah! quiet—wait till the point of 
the pickaxe be thro' I 
Click with the pick, coming nearer and 
nearer again than before— 

Now let it speak, and yon fire, and thr 
dark pioneer is no mote f 
And ever upon the topmost (oof our 
banner of England blew 1 


Frail were tlfe works that defended the 
hold that wrtbeid with our lives— 
Women and children among us, God help 
. our children and wives 1 
Hold it we might—and for fifteen days 
°r lor twenty at most 
’Never surrender, I charge you, but 
every man die at his port !’ 

Voice of the dead whom we loved, our 
. Lawrence the best of the brave: 
Cold were his brows when we kiss’d 
ife: we Mid him that night in 
his grave. * ’ 


lit. 

Ay, but the foe sprung his mine many 
times, and it chanced on a day 
Soon as the blast of that underground 
thunderclap echo’d away, * 
Dark thro’ the smoke and the sulphur like 
so many fiends in their hell— 
Cannon - shot, musket-shot, volley on 
volley, end yell upon yell— 
Fiercely on all the defences our myriad 
enemy fell. 

.What have tbw done? where is it? Out 
yonder. Guard the Redan 1 



TBS DBF&tfCS OF LUCKNOW. 


• -m 


, §torm at Jhe Water-gate 1 storm at the 
, ' Boney-gatel st&rm, and It ran * 

Surging and swaying all round us, as 
f , ocean on every side • 

Plunges and heaves at a bank, that is 
daily devour’d by the tide— ■ 

So many thousand* that if they be bold 
enough, who shall escape? 

Kill or be kill’d, live or die, they shall 
, know we are soldiers and men I 
Ready 1 take aim at their leaders—their 
massesaregapp’d with our grape— 

_ Backward they reel like the wave, like 
the wave dinging forward again, 
Flying and foil’d at the last by the hand¬ 
ful they could not subdue ; 

And ever upon the _ topmost roof our 
banner of England blew. 

. >v. 

HandJul of men as we were, we were 
English in heart and in limb, 
Strong with the strength of the race tt> 

- command, to obey, to endure, 

Each of t|S fought as if hope for the garri¬ 
son hung but on him; 

Still—could we watch at all points ? we 
were every day fewer and fewer. 
There was a whisper among us, but only 
a whisper that past: 

‘Children and wives—if the tigers leap 
into the fold unawares— 

Every man die at his post—and the foe 
may outlive us at last— 

Better to fall by the hands that they love, 
than to fall into theirs 1 ’ 

Roar upon roar in a moment two mines 
by the enemy sprung 
Clove Into perilous chasms our walls and 
our poor palisades. 

Rifleman, true is your heart, but be sure 
that your hand be as true I 
Sharp is the fire of assault, better aimed 
are your flank fusillades— 

Twice do we hurl them to earth from the 
ladders to which they had clung, 
Twice from the ditch when they shelter 
we drive them with hand-grenades; 
And ever upon the topmost roof our 
burner of England blew. 


V. 

Then on another wild morning another 
wild earthquake out-tore, , 
Clean from our lines of defence ten « 
twelve good paces a or more. 
Rifleman, high on the roof, hidden there 
from the light of the tun— 

One has leapt up an the breach, crying 
out: ‘ Follow me, follow me !’— 
Mark him—he falls I then another, sad 
him too, and down goes he. 

Had they been bold enough then, who 
can tell but the traitors had won? 
Boardings and rafters and doors—an em¬ 
brasure I make way for the gun! 5 
Now double-charge it with grape I It is 
charged and we fire, and they 
e run. 

Praise to our Indian brothers, and let the 
dark face have his due I 
Thanks to the kindly dark faces who, 
fought with us, faithful and few, 
Fought with the bravest among us, and 
drove them, and smote them, ini 
slew, 

That ever upon the topmost roof our 
banner in India blew. 

VI. 

i 

Men will forget what we suffer and not 
what we do. We can fight 1 
But to be soldier all day and be senlifttl 
all thro’ the night— 

Ever the mine and assault, our sallies, 
their lying alarms, , 

Bugles and drums in the darkness, sod 
shoutings and souildingt to arms, 
Ever the labour of'fifty that had to be 
done by five, 

Ever the marvel among us that one should 
be left alive, 

Ever the day with its traitorous death 
from the loopholes around. 

Ever the night with its coffinless corpse 
to be (aid in the ground, . 
Heat like the mouth of a hell, or a deluge' 
of cataract skies, * 

Stench of old oftal decaying, aid infinite 
torment of flies, 





'Thoughts of the breereS of May Mowing 
over an English field, 

Cholera, acurvy, and fever, the wound 
that umiUt not be heal’d, a 

Lopping away of the limb by the pitiful- 
pitUesaJmife,— ; 

Torture and trouble in vain,—for it never 
could save us a life. 

Valour of delicate women who tended the 
hospital bed. 

Horror of women in travail among the 
dying and dead, 

Grief for our perishing children, and 
never a moment for grief, 

Toil and ineffable weariness, filtering 
hopes of relief, 

Havelock baffled, or beaten, or butcher’d 
for all that we knew— 

Then day and night, day and night, cqpiing 
down on the still-shatter’d walls 

Millions of musket-bullets, and thousands 
of cannon-balls— 

But ever upon the topmost roof our 
banner of England blew. 


Hark cannonade, fusillade! is it true what 
was told by the scout, 

Outram and Havelock breaking their way 
through the fell mutineers ? 

Surely the pibroch of Europe is ringing 
again in our ears 1 

.<11 on a sudden the garrison utter a jubi¬ 
lant shout, 

Havelock’s glorious Highlanders answer 
• with conquering cheers, 

Sick from the hospital echo them, women 
and children come out, 

BItssiAg the wholAome white faces of 
Havelock's good fusileers, 

Kissing the war - harden'd hand of the 
Hollander wet with their tears 1 
Dance to the pibroch!—saved 1 we are 
saved 1—is it you ? is it you ? 
Saved by the valour of Havelock, saved 
by the blessing of Heaven 1 
‘ Hold it for fifteen days! ’ we have held 
it for eighty-seven 1 • 

And erd aloft on the palace roof the old 
banner of England Mew. 


SIR JOHN OLDCASTCK, LORD 
COBHAM. 

, *' « 

(IN WALK.) 

Mv friend should meet me somewhere 
hereabout ! 

To take me to that hiding in the MBs. 

I have broke their cage, no gilded one, 

I trow— 

I read no more the prisoner’s mute wail 
Scribbled or carved upon the pitilessstone | 

I find hard rocks, hand life, hard cheer, ot 
none. 

For I am emptier than a friar’s brains; 
Iiut God is with me in this wilderness, 
These wet black passes and foam-churn¬ 
ing chasms— 

And God’s free air, and hope of better 
things. 

' I would I knew their speech j not now 
to glean, 

Not now- -I hope to do it—some scatter’d 
ears, 

Some ears for Christ in this wild field oi 
Wales— 

But, bread, merely for bread. This 
tongue that wogg’d ■ 

They said with such heretical arrogance 
Against the proud archbishop Arundel— 
So much God’s cause was fluent in it—is 
here 

But as a I-atin Bible to the crowd; 
’Bara!’—what use? The Shepherd, 
when I speak, 

Vailing a sudden eyelid with his hard 
‘Dim Saesneg* passes, wroth at things 
of old— 

No fault of mine. Had he God’s word 
in Welsh 

He might be kindlier: happily come the 
day I 

Not least art thou,-thou liple Bethle¬ 
hem 

In Judah, for in thee the Lord was bomj 
Nor thou in Britain, little Lutterworth, 
Least, for in thee the word was bora again. 
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.Heaven-sweet Evangel, ever-living 
. word, r 

*Nho whilome spakest to the South in 
Greek , 

About the soft Mediterranean shores, 

And then in Latin to the Latin crowd, 

As good need was—thou hast come to 
talk our isle. 

Hereafter thou, fulfilling Pentecost, 

Must learn to use the tongues of all the 
•World. 

Yet art thou thine own witness that thou 
bringest 

Not peace, a sword, a fire. 

What did he say. 
My frighted Wiclif- preacher whom I 
crost 

In flying hither? that one night a crowd 
Throng’d the waste field about the city 
gates: 

The kiiig was on* them suddenly with a 
host. 

Why there? they came to hear their 
preacher. Then 

Some cried on Cobham, on the good 
Lord Cobham; 

Ay, for they love me ! but the king—nor 
voice 

Nor finger raised against him—took and 
hang’d, 

Took, hang’d and burnt—how many— 
thirty-nine— 

Call’d it rebellion—hang’d, poor friends, 
as rebels 

And burn’d alive as heretics 1 for your 
Priest 

Labels—to take the king along with 
him— 

All heresy, treasons but to call men 
traitors 

May make men traitors. 

Rose of Lancaster, 
Red in thy birth, redder with household 
war, 

Now reddest With the blood of holy men. 
Redder to be, red rose of Lancaster— 

If somewhere in the North, as Rumour 
sang 

Fluttering the hawks of this crown-lust- 

fag ling— — 


Sy firth and loch thy silver sister grow,' 
That were my rose, there my allegiana 
due. 

t Self-starved, they say—nay, murder'd, 
doubtless dead. 

So to this king I cleaved: my ftiend wn 
“ he, 

Once my fast friend: I would have given 
my life 

To help his own from scathe, a thousand 
lives 

To save his soul. He might have come 
to learn 

Our Wiclifs learning: but the worldly 
Priests 

Who iear the king's hard common-sense 
should find 

What rotten piles uphold their mason- 
work, 

Urge him to foreign war. O had he 
will’d 

I might have stricken a lusty stroke for 
him, 

But he would not; far liever led my 
friend 

Back to the pure and universal church,- 
But he would not: whether that heirlcss 
flaw 

In his throne’s title make him feel so 
frail, 

He leans on Antichrist; or that his mind, 
So quick, so capable in soldiership, 

In matters of the faith, alas the while ft 
More worth than all the kingdoms oi 
this world, 

Runs in the rut, a coward to the Priest- 

Burnt—good Sir .Roger Acton, my 
dear friend ! c • 

Burnt too, my faithful preacher, Beverley! 
Lord give thou power to thy two wit¬ 
nesses ! 

Lest the false faith make merry over 
them 1 

Two—nay but thirty-nine have risen and 
stand. 

Dark with the smoke of human sacrifice, 
Before thy light, and cry continually— 
Cry—against whom? „ 

> SU~i <• 
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' Him, who should bear the sword 
Of Justice—what! the kingly, kindly boy; 
\Vho took the world so easily heretofore, 
)fy boon companion, tavern-fellow—him , 
Who gibed and japed—in many a meity 
tile 

That shook cur sides—at Pardoners, 
Summoners, 

Friars, absolution-sellers, monkeries 
And nunneries, when the wiki hour and 
the wine 

Had set the wits aflame. 

* Harry of Monmouth, 

Or Amurath of the East ? 

Better to sink 

Thy fleura-de-lys in slime again, and fling 
Thy royalty back into the riotous fits 
Of wine and harlotry—thy shame, and 
mine, . % 

Thy comrade—than to persecute the 
Lord, 

And play the Saul that never will be Paul. 

Burnt, burnt! and while this mitred 
Arundel 

Dooms our unlicensed preacher to the 
flame. 

The mitre-sanction’d harlot draws his 
clerks 

Into the suburb—their hard celibacy, 
sworn to be veriest ice of pureness, molten 
tyo adulterous living, or such crimes 
li holy Paul—a shame to speak of 
them— 

Vmong the heathen— 

Sanctuary granted 

To bandit, thief, assassin—yea to him 
'Vho hacks hfe mother’s throat—denied 
to him, • 

iVho finds the Saviour in his mother 
tongue. 

Die Gospel, the Priest's pearl, flung 
down to swine— 

rhe swine, lay-men, lay-women, who 
will come, 

*°d willing, to outlearn the filthy friar. 

Ih rather, Lord, than that thy Gospel, 
meant 

'o course and range thro 1 all the world, 
should be 


Tether'd to these,dead pillars of the 
Church-* 

Rather than so, if thou wilt have It to, 

Jlurst vein, snap sinew, and crack heart, 
and life 

Pass in the fire of Babylon! but how 
long, 

O Lord, how long I 

My friend should meet me here. 

Here is the copse, the fountain and—a 
Cross 1 

To thee, dead wood, 1 bow not head nor 
knees. 

Rather to thee, green boscage, work of 
God, 

Black holly, and white-flower’d wayfar¬ 
ing-tree I 

Rather to thee, thou living water, drawn 

By this good Wiclif mountain down from 
heaven, 

And speaking clearly in thy’native 
tongue— 

No Latin -He that thirsteth, come and 
drink 1 

Eh! how I anger’d Arundel asking me 

To worship Holy Cross 1 I spread mine 
arms, 

God's work, I said, a cross of flesh and 
blood 

And holier.' That was heresy. (My good 
friend 

By this time should he with me.) 
‘Images?’ 

‘ Bury them as God's truer images- 

Arc daily buried.’ 4 Heresy.— Penance?' 

' Fast, 

Hairshirt and scourge—nay, let a man 
repent, 

Do penance in his heart, God hears him.’ 

4 Heresy— t 

Not shriven, not saved ?' 4 What profits 

an ill Priest 

Between me and my God ? I would not 
spurn 

Good counsel of good friends, but shriva 
myself 

No, not to an Apostle.' 4 Heresy.’ 

(My friend is long in coming.) 4 FU* 

grimages?’ 




‘ SIR JOHN OLDCASTLR, LORD COBffAM. 

< Drfnk, bagpipes,, revelling, devil’f- I On the smell of burning bag, 
dances, vice, * / past. 

The poor nun's money gone to &t the I That was a miracle to, convert the king 
friar. J These Pharisees, this Caiaphas-Arundri 

Who reads of begging saints in Scripture ? ’ | What miracle could turn? He ha 


—* Heresy 1 

(Hath he been here—not found me—gone 
again? 

Have I misleamt our place of meeting ?} 
' Bread— 

Bread lelt after the blessing?’ how they 
stared, 

That was their main test-question— 
glared at me I 

‘ He veil’d Himself in flesh, and now He 
veils 

His flesh in - bread, body and bread 
together.’ 

Then rose the howl of all the cassock’d 
wolves, 

1 No tread, no Tiread. God’s body 1 ’ 
Archbishop, Bishop, 

Priors, Canons, Friars, bellringers, 
Parish-clerks— 

‘No bread, no bread!’—‘Authority of 
the Church, 

Power of the keys I’—Then I, God help 
me, I 

So moA’d, so spum’d, so baited two 
whole days— 

I lost myself and fell from evenness, 

And rail’d at all the Popes, that ever since 
Sylvester shed the venom of world-wealth 
Into the church, had only prov’n them- 
- selves 

Poisoners, murderers. Well—God par- 
don all— 

Me, them, and all the world—yea, that 
proud Priest, 

That mock-meek mouth of utter Anti- 
, Christ, 

That traitor to King Richard and the 
truth, 

Who rase and doom’d me to the fire. 

Amen 1 

Nay, .1 can bum, so that the Lord of life 
B« by me in my death. 

Those three I the fourth 
Was like the Son of God I Not burnt 
were they. 


again, . 

He thwarting their traditions of Him 
self, 

He would be found a heretic to Himself; 

And doom’d to bum alive. 

So, caught, I bum. 

Bum ? heathen men have borne as mud 
os this, , 

For freedom, or the sake of those the; 

, loved, 

Or some less cause, some cause far les^ 
than mine; 

For every other cause is less than mine. 

Thy moth will singe her wings, and 
singed return, 

Her love of light quenching her fear of 
pain— 

How now, my soul, we do not heed the 
fire? 

Faint-hearted? tut!—faint• stomach’d 1 
faint as I am, 

God willing, I will bum for Him. 

Who comes ? 

A thousand marks are set upon my* 
head. . 

Friend?—foe perhaps—a tussle for it 
then 1 

Nay, but my friend. Thou art so vfell ’ 
disguised, 

I knew thee not. Host thou brought 
bread with thee ? 

I have not broken bread for fifty houts. 

None? I am damn’d diready by the 
Priest 

’For holding there was bread where bread 
was none— 

No bread. My friends await me yonder ? 
Yes. 

Lead on then. Up the* mountain ? Is 
it far? 

Not for. Climb first and reach me down/ 
thy hand. 1 

I am not like to die for lack of bread. 

For I most live to testify by file.* 

1 Hr ms burnt ea ChriaUMS Day, 1417. 
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COLUMBUS. 

J^kains, my eoad lad: In your raised 
brows I read 

_>e wonder at our chamber ornaments. 

iVe brought this iron from our isles of 
gold. 

Does the long know you deign to visit 
him ■ 

Whom once he rose from off his throne 

! to graet 

Before his people, like his brother king ? 
I saw your face that morning in the crowd. 

At Barcelona—tho’ you were not then 
So bearded. Yes. The city deck’d 
herself 

To meet me, roar’d my name; the klhg, 
the queen 

Bad me be seated, speak, and tell them all 
i The story of my voyage, and while I 
spoke 

The crowd’s roar fell as at the • Peace, 
be still!’ 

And when I ceased to speak, the king, 
the queen, 

.feank from their thrones, and melted into 
tears, 

And knelt, and lifted hand and heart and 
\ voice 

Irjrraise to God who led me thro’ the 
waste. 

And then the great * Laudamus ’ rose to 
heaven. 

Chains for tge Admiral of the Ocean I 
chains 

For him who gave a new heaven, a new 
earth, 

As holy John had prophesied of me, 

Gave glory and more empire to the kings 
Of Spain than pit their battles I chains 
for him 

Who push’d his prows into the setting sun, 
♦And made West East, and sail’d the 
Dragon’s mouth, - 

And came upon the Mountain of the 
And saw tht rivers roil from Paradise I 


Chains I we are^Kminli of the Ocean, 
wo, 

We and our sons for ever. Ferdinand - 
laHath sign'd it and our Holy Catholic 
queen— 

|. Of the Ocean—of the Indiea—Admirals 
we— 

Our title, which we never menu to yield, 
Our guerdon not alone for what wa did, 
But our amends for all ire might have 
done— 

The vast occasion of our stronger life— 
Eighteen long yean of waste, seven in 
your Spain, 

Lost, showing courts and kings a truth 
the babe 

Will suck in with his milk hereafter— 
earth 
A sphere. 

Were you at Sfalamonca? No, 
We fronted there the learning of all 
Spain, 

All their cosmogonies, their astronomies i 
Guess-work tkty guess'd it, but the 
golden guess 

Is morning-star to the full round of troth. 
Nb guess-work I I was certain of my goal | 
Some thought it heresy, but that would 
not hold. 

King David call’d the heavens a hide, a 
tent 

Spread over earth, and to this earth waa 
flat: 

Some cited old Lactantius: could It be 
That trees grew downward, rain fell up* 
ward, men 

Walk'd like the fly on ceilings? and be¬ 
sides, 

The great Augustine wrote that none 
could breathe 

Within the rone of heat; so might there 
be 

Two Adams, two mankinds, and that 
was clan 

Against God’s word: thus was I beaten 
back. 

And chiefly to my sorrow by the Church, 
And thought to turn my free from Spain, 

lOQifll 
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COLUMBUS 


Once non to Fnnct gt England i bat 
oarQaeen 

<\ Recall'd me, for it hut their Highnesses 
. Won half-enured this earth might be a 
sphere. 

All glory to the all-blessed Trinity, 

All glory to the mother of our Lord, 

And Holy Church, from whom I never 
swerved 

Not even by one hair’s-breadth of heresy, 

I have accomplish’d what I came to do. 

Not yet—not all—last night a dream— 

I sail’d « 

On my first voyage, harass’d by the frights 
Of my first prew, their curses and their 
groans. 

The great flame-banner borne by Tene- 
trifle,. 

The compass, like an old friend false at last 
In our most need, appall'd them, and the 
wind 

Still westward, and the weedy seas—at 
length 

The landbird, and the branch with berries 
on it, 

The carver] staff—and last the light, the 
light 

On Guanahar 1 but I changed the name; 
San Salvador I call’d it; and the light 
Grew as I gated, and brought out a broad 
sky 

Of dawning over—pot those alien palms, 
The marvel of that fair new nature—not 
That Indian isle, but our most ancient 
East 

Moriah with Jerusalem; and I saw 
The glory of the Lord flash up, and beat 
Thro' all the homely town from jasper, 
sapphire, 

> Chalcedony, emerald, sardonyx, sardius, 
Chrysolite, beryl, topas, chrysoprase, 
Jacynth, and amethyst—and those twelve. 

gates, 

Pearl—and I woke, and thought—death 
—I shall die— 

1 am written in the Lamb's, own Book 
of life 

To—[lory of the Lord . 


Sunless and moonless, utter light—b 
no I * 

The Lord had sent this bright, stma 
dream to me 

To mind me of the secret vow I made 
When Spain was waging war again 
the Moor— 

I strove myself with Spain against th 
Moor. 

There came two voices froip the Sepal 
chre, 

Two friars crying that if Spain should 
oust 

The Moslem from her Unfit, he, the fierce 
Soldsa of Egypt, would break down and 
raze 

The blessed tomb of Christ; whereon I 
vow’d 

That, if our Princes harken'd to my 
prayer, 

Whatever wealth I brought from that new 
world 

Should, in thfr old, be consecrate to lead 
A new crusade against the Saracen, 

And free the Holy Sepulchre from thralL 

Gold? I had brought your Princes 
gold enough 1 

If left alone I Being but a Genovese, ‘. 
I am handled worse than had I been a i 
Moor, 1 

And breach'd the belting wall of Cambalu, 
And given the Great Khan’s palaces to 
the Moor, 

Or clutch’d the sacred crown of Prestev 
John, 

And east it to the Moors but had I 
brought 

From Solomon's now-recovePd Ophir all 
The gold that Solomon’s navies carried 
home, 

Would that hive gilded mt t Blue blood 
of Spain, 

Tho* quartering your own royal anna of 
Spain, 

I have not: blue blood and Mack blood, 
of Spain, 

The noble and the convict of Castile, 
Howl’d me from Hispaniola? for you 
know 



Tl» foes at borne, that ever iwira ajwot 
Aod dood the highetiJieads, and murmur 
r~ .down 

►Troth in the distance-i-these outburs!di 
.me so 

That even oar prudent king, oar righteous , 1 
queen— 

I pray’d them being so calumniated 
They would commission one of weight 
and worth 

To judge between my slander’d self and 
me— 

i Fonseca my main enemy at their court, 
They tent me out Ais tool, Bovadilia, one 
As ignorant and impolitic as a beast— 
Blockish irreverence, brainless greed— 
who sack'd 

My dwelling, seised upon my papers, 
loosed * 

My captives, feed the rebels of the crown, 
Sold die crown-farms for all but nothidg, 
gave 

All but free leave for all to work the 
mines. 

Drove me and my good brothers home in 
chains, 

And gathering ruthless gold—a single 
piece 

Weigh’d nigh four thousand Castilianos 
, —so 

tey tell me—weigh’d him down into the 
abysm— 

re hurricane of the latitude on him fell, 

■e seas of our discovering over-nfll 
im and his gold ; the frailer caravel, 
ith what was mine, came happily to the 
shore: 

t tn was a glimmering of God’s hand. 

And God 

Hath mote than glimmer’d on me. O 
my lord, 

f swear to yoa I heard his voice between 
The thunders ’in the black Veragua 
nights, 

t O soul of little frith, slow to believe I 
Have I not been about thee from thy 
birth? 

Given thte the keys of tbegrtai Ocean- 


Set thee in Bght MU time shall he ne 
more? 

‘Is it 1 who have deceived thee at the 
world? 

Endure! thou hast done so well foe men, 
that men 

Cry oat against thee i was it otherwise 
With mine own Son ?’ 

And more than once.in days 
Of doubt and cloud and storm, when 
drowning hope 

Sank all bet out of sight, I heard his 
voice, 

‘ Be not cast down. I, lead thee by the 
hand. 

Fear not.’ And I shall hear his voice 
again— * 

I know that he has led me all my iifet 
I am not yet too old to work his jrill— 
His voice again. 

Still for all that, my lord, 
I lying here bedridden and alone* 

Cast off, put by, scouted by Court and 
king— 

The first discoverer starves—his followers, 
ail 

Flower into fortune—our worldi way— 
and I, 

.Without a roof that I can call mine own, 
With scarce a coin to buy a meal withal, 
And seeing what a door for scoundrel 
scum 

I open’d to the West, IhrO' which the last, 
Villany, violence, avarice, of your Spain 
l’our’d in on all those happy naked isles— 
Their kindly native princes slain or slaved. 
Their wives and children Spanish concu¬ 
bines, 

Their innocent hospit a li ti es quench'd in 
blood. 

Some dead of hanger, some beneath the 
scourge. 

Some over-labour’d, some by their own 
hands,— 

Yea, the dear mothers, erasing Nature, 

kin 

Their babies at the breast for hate ot 


Ah God, dm bannlem people whom we 
found 

In Hiepaniola’s Wand-Paradise! 

Who took us for the very Gods from 
Heaven, 

And we have sent them very fiends from 
Hell i 

And I myself, myself not blameless, I 
Could sometimes wish I had never led 
the way. 

Only the ghost ot our great Catholic 
Queen 

Smiles on me, saying, ‘Be thou com¬ 
forted 1 

This creedless people will Ire brought to 
Christ , 

And own the holy governance of Rome.’ 

But who could dream that we, who 
bore the Cross 

Thither, were excommunicated there, 

For curbing crimes that scandalised the 
Cross, 

By him,* the Catalonian Minorite, 

Rome's Vicar in our Indies? who believe 
These hard memorials of our truth to 
Spain 

Clung closer to us for a longer term 
Than any friend of ours at Court ? and yet 
Pardon—too harsh, unjust. I am rack’d 
with pains. 

You see that I have hung them by my 
lied, 

And I will have them buried in my grave. 

Kir, in that flight of ages which arc 
God's 

Own voice to justify the dead—perchance 
Spain once the most chivalric race on 
earth, 

Spain then the mightiest, wealthiest realm 
on earth, 

So made by me, may seek to unbury me, 
To lay me in some shrine of this old Spain, 
Or in that vaster Spain 1 leave to Spain. 
Then some one standing fay my grave 
will say, 

'Beheld the bones of Christopher 
Cotta' — 


'Ay. bat the chains, wbnt do tkn a* 
—die chaina?’— 

’ I sorrow for that kindly child of Spain'' 
# Who then will have to answer, ‘Then 
same chains 

; Bound these same bones # back thro' the 
Atlantic sea, 

Which he unchain’d for all the world to 
come.’ 

0 Queen of Heaven who seest the souh 
in Hell 

And purgatory, I suffer all as much 
As they do—for the moment. Stay, my 
r son v 

Is here anon : my son will speak for me 
Ablier than I can in these spasms that 
grind 

Bone against bone. You will not. One 
last word. 

You move about the Court, I pray you 
tell 

King Ferdinand who plays with me, that 
one, 

Whose life has been no play with him 
and his 

Hidalgos -shipwrecks, famines, fevers, 
fights 

Mutinies, treacheries—wink’d at, and 
condoned— I 

That I ain loyal to him till the death, 

And ready—tho’ our Holy Cathoffc 
Queen, 

Who fain had pledged her jewels on my 
first voyage, 

Whose hope was mine to spread the 
Catholic faith, 

Who wept with me“when Tretum’d in 
chains, 

Who sits beside the blessed Virgin now, 
To whom I send my prayer by night and 
day— 

She is gone—but you will tell the King 
that I, 

Rack’d as I am with goat, and wrench’d | 
with pains 

Gain’d in the service of HU Highness, 
yet 

Am ready to sail forth on one last voyage, 
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| And the pine shot aloft foottli m to 
i .an unbelievable height 


Coh|? I In. oM and alighted : yorfl It U>m 
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And round it we went, and thro' it, hot 
THE VOYAGE OF MAELDUNE. It wu ^ ft** ^ 
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ad. 700.) And we hated the beautiful We, for 

whenever we strove to apeak 

i. Our voices were thinner and fainter than 
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I am bat an alien and a Genovese. 


THE VOYAGE OF MAELDUNE. 

(rOUNDRD ON AN IRISH LEGRtfo. 
AD. 700.) 


I was the chief of the race—heSiad 
stricken my father dead— 


■ach of them look’d like a king, and was 
noble in birth as in worth, 
md each of them boasted he sprang from 
the oldest race upon earth. 

Each was as brave in the fight as the 
bravest hero of song, 

And e%ch of them liefer had died than 
have done one another a wrong. 
At lived on an isle in the ocean—we 
P sail’d on a Friday mom— 

He that had slain my father the day 
before I was bom. 


And we camdto the .isle in the ocean, 
and there on*thc shore was he. 
But a sudden blast blew us out and away 
thro' a boundless sea. 


And we came to the Silent Isle that we 
never had touch’d at before, 
Where a silent ocean always broke on a 
silent shore, 

And the brooks glitter’d on in the light 
rihbobt sound, and the long 
waterfalls 


! on a thousand lances and die— 

1 O they 10 lie dumb'd by the charqi 1—10 
fluster'd with anger were they 
They almost fell on each other j but after 
we sail'd away. 


And we came to the Isle of Shouting, we 
landed, a score of wild birds 
Cried from the topmost summit with 
human voicca and words 1 
Once in an hour they cried, and whenever 
their voices peal'd 

The steer fell down at the plow and the 
harvest died from the field, 

And the men dropt dead in the valleys 
snd half of the cattle went bune, 
And the roof sank in on the hearth, and 
the dwelling broke Into flame ; 
And the shouting of these wild birds ran 
into the hearts of my crew, 

Till they shouted along with the shout¬ 
ing and seised one another and 
slew; • 

But I drew them the one from the other; 

I saw that we could not stay, 

And we left the dead to the birds and we 
tail’d with our wounded away. 
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v. c 

And we camn to the Isle of Flowers: 

their breath met us out on the seas, 
For the Spring and the middle Summer 
sat each on the lap of the breeze; • 
And the red passion-flower to the cliffs, 
and the dark-blue clematis, clung, 
And start’d with a myriad blossom the 
long convolvulus hung j 
And the topmost spire of the mountain 
/ was lilies in lieu of snow, 

And the lilies like glaciers winded down, 
running out below 

Thro’ the fire of the tulip and poppy, the 
blaze of gorse, and the blush 
Of millions of roses that sprang without 
leaf or a thorn from the bush; 
And the whole isle-side flashing down 
from the peak without ever a tree 
Swept like a torrent of gems from the sky 
to the blue of the sea •, 

And we roll’d upon capes of crocus and 
vaunted our kith and our kin, 

And we wallow’d in beds of lilies, and 
chanted the triumph of Finn, 

Till each like a golden image was pollen’d 
from head to feet 

And each was as dry as a cricket, with 
thirst in the middle-day heat. 
Blossom and blossom, and promise of 
blossom, but never a fruit! 

And we hated the Flowering Isle, as we 
hated the isle that was mute, 

And we tore up the flowers by the million 
and flung them in bight and bay, 
And we left but a naked rock, and in 
anger we sail'd away. 

VI. 

And we came to the Isle of Fruits: all 
round from the clifTs and the capes, 
Purple or amber, dangled a hundred 
fathom of grapes, 

And the warm melon lay like a little sun 
* on the tawny sand, 

And the fig ran up from the beach and 
, rioted over the land. 

And the mountain arose like a jewell’d 
throne thro’ the fragrant air, 


Glowing with all-colour’d plums and with 
, golden masses of pear, 

And the crimson and scarlet of berries 
that flamed upon bine and vine, f 
But in every berry and fruit was the 
- poisonous pleasure of wine; 

And the peak of the mountain was apples, 
the hugest that ever were seen; 

And they prest, as they grew, on each other, 
with hardly a leaflet between. 

And all of them redder than rosiest health 
or than utterest shame, 

And setting, when Even descended, the, 
very sunset aflame; 

And we stay’d three days, and we gorged. 
and we madden’d, till every one A 
drew 

His sword on his fellow to slay him, and 
i ever they struck and they slew; 
And myself, I had eaten but sparely, and 
fought till I sunder’d the fray, 

Then I bad them remember my father’s 
death, and we sail’d away. 

vi t. 

And we came to the Isle of Fire : we were 
lured by the light from afar, 

For the peak sent up one league of fire 
to the Northern Star; ' 

Lured by the glare and the blire, but 
scarcely could stand upright, 

For the whole isle shudder’d and shook 
like a man in a mortal affright^ 

We were giddy besides with the fruits we 
had gorged, and so crazed that at- 
last 

There were some leap’d into the fire; 

and away we sail’d, and we past 
Over that undersea isle, whdte the water 
is clearer than air: 

Down we look’d : what a garden I O 
bliss, what a Paradise there 1 
Towers of a happier time, low down in 
a rainbow deep 

Silent palaces, quiet fields of eternal 
sleep I * 

And three of the gentlest and best of tny 
people, whate’er I could say, 
Plunged head down in the sea, and the 
Paradise trembled away. 
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VIII. 


nd we came to the Bounteous Isle, where 
the heavens lean low on the land,* 
ad ever at dawn from the cloud glitter’d 
o'er usm sunbright hand, 
hen it open’d and dropt at the side of 
> each man, as he rose from his 
rest, 

■ead enough for his need till the labour¬ 
less day dipt under the West; 

\nd we wander’d about it and thro’ it. 

O never was time so good 1 
hnd we sang of the triumphs of Finn, and 
the boast of our ancient bisod, 

\nd we gyed at the wandering wave as 
we sat by the gurgle of springs, 
Vnd we chanted the songs of the Bards 
and the glories of fairy kings* 

But at length we began to be weary, to 
sigh, and to stretch and yawn, 

Till we hated the Bounteous Isle and the 
sunbright hand of the dawn, 

For there was not an enemy near, but the 
whole green Isle was our own, 
And we took to playing at ball, and we 
took to throwing the stone. 

And we took to playing at battle, but 
that was a perilous play, 

** r the passion of battle was in us, we 
slew and we sail’d away. 


[ And we past to the Isle of Witches and 
heard their musical cry— 

‘Come to us, O come, come' in the 
stormy red of a sky 

Dashing the fires snd the shadows of 
dawn on the beautiful shapes. 

For a wild witch naked as heaven stood 
on each of the loftiest capes, 

And a hundred ranged on the rock like 
white sea-birds in a row. 

And a hundred gam boil'd and pranced 
i on the wrecks in the sand below, 
And a hundred splash’d from the ledges, 
and bosom’d the burst of the 
agray, 

But I knew we should fall on each other, 
and lustily sail’d away. 


And we came in an evil time to the Isle 
of the Double Towers, 

One was of smooth-cut stone, one carved 
all over with flowers, 

But an earthquake always moved in the 
hollows under the dells, 

And they shock’d on each other and butted 
each other with clashing of bells, 
And the daws flew out of the Towers and 
jangled and wrangled in vain, 

And the clash and boom of the bells rang 
into the heart and the brain. 

Till the passion of battle was on us, and 
all took sides with the Towers, 
There were some for the clean-cut stone, 
there were more for the carven 
flowers, 

And the wrathful thunder of God peal’d 
over us all the day, 

For the one half slew the other, and after' 
we sail’d away. 


XI. 

And we came to the Isle of a Saint who 
had sail’d with St. Brendan oi 
yore, 

He had lived ever since on the Isle and 
his winters were fifteen score, 
And his voice was low as from other 
worlds, and his eyes were sweet, 
And his white hair sank to his heels and 
his white beard fell to his feet, 
Arid he spake to me, ‘ O Maeldune, let 
be this purpose of thine 1 
Remember the words of the Lord when 
he told us “ Vengeance is mine I” 
His fathers have slain thy fathers in war 
or in single strife, 

Thy fathers have slain his fathers, each 
taken a life for a life, 

Thy father had slain his father, how long 
shall the murder last? 

Go back to the |Ug of Finn and suffer 
the Past dt§e Past.' 

And we kiss’d the mnge of his beard and 
we pray’d as we heard him pray. 
And the Holy man he assoil'd as, and 
sadly we sail’d away. 
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And we came to the Isle we were blown 
from, and there on the shore was he, 
The nun that had slain my father. I 
saw him and let him be. 

O weary, was I of the travel, the trouble, 

1 the strife and the sin, , 

When I landed again, with a tithe of my 
men, on the Isle of Finn. 

• DE PROFUNDIS : 

THE TWO GREETINGS. 

To H. T. August ii, 1852. 

I. 

Out of the deep, my child, out of the 
deep, 

Where «11 that Was to be, in all that was, 
Whirl’d for a million teons thro' the vast 
% Waste dawn of multitudinous-eddying 
light— 

Out of the deep, my child, out of the 
deep, ' 

Thro' all this changing world oi change¬ 
less law, ‘ 

And every phase of ever-heightening life, 

' And ninelong months of antenatal gloojn, 
With this last moon, this crescent—her 
dark orb. 

‘ Touch’d with earth’s light—thou comest, 
darling boy; 

Our own; a babe in lineament and limb 
Perfect, and prophet of the perfect man; 
Whose face and form are hers and mine 
in one, 

Indissolubly married like our love; 

Live, and be happy in thyself, and serve 
This mortal race thy kin so well, that men 
May bless thee as we bless thee, 0 young 
lift • 

. Breaking with laughter from the dark; 
and may 

The fated channel where thy motion lives 
Be prosperously shared, and sway thy 
course 

Along the years of haste and random youth 
Unshutter'd; then full-current thro’ full 
man > 


And last inkindly curves, with gentlest fall, 
By quiet fields, a slowly-dying power, • 
To that last deep where we and thouarf 1 
• stijj. ' 

-. II. t 


Out of the deep, my child, out of the 
deep, 

From that great deep, before our world 
begins, 

Whereon the Spirit of Go d moves as he 1 
will— 

Out of the deep, my child, out of the 
deep, . 

From that true world within the world 
we see, 

Whfteol our world is but the bounding 
shore— 

Out of the deep, Spirit, out of the deep, 
With this ninth moon, that sends the 
hidden sun 

Down yon dark sea, thou comest, darling 
boy. 

11. 

For in the world, which is not ours, They 
said 

‘Let us make man’ and that which 
should be man, 

From that one light noman can look upon, 
Drew to this shore lit by the suns and 
moons 

And all the shadows. O dear Spirit 1 
half-lost * 

In thine own shadow and this fleshly sign 
That thou art thou—who *ailest being 
born 

And banish’d into mystery, and the pain 
Of this divisible-indivisible world 
Among the numerable-innumerable 
Sun, sun, and sun, thro’ finite-infinite 
space 

In finite-infinite Time—our mortal veil 
And shatter’d phantom of that infinite! 
One, 

Who made thee uncooceivably Thyself 
Out of His whole World-self and all in 
all— 
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thou I and of the grain and bask, 
the grape 

vyberry, choose; and still depart 
I _ death to death thro’ lift and life,* 
and find * 

Nearer and pret nearer Him, who . 
wrought 

Not Matter, nor the finite-infinite, 

But this main-miracle, that thou art thou, 
With power on thine own act and on the 
world. 

THE HUMAN CRY, 


Hallowed be Thy name—Halleluiah !— 
Infinite Ideality! 

Immeasurable Reality 1 
Infinite Personality 1 a 

Hallowed be Thy name—Halleluiah 1 

II. 

We feel we are nothing—for all is Thou 
and in Thee; 

We feel we are something —that also has 
come from Thee; 

We know we are nothing—but Thou wilt 
help us to be. 

Hallowed be Thy name—Halleluiah 1 
\ PREFATORY SONNET 

TO THE ‘NINETEENTH CENTURY.’ 

Those that of late had fleeted far and fast 

To touch all shores, now leaving to the 
skill/ 

Of others their old draft seaworthy still, 

Have charter’d this; where, mindful of 
the past, 

Our true co-mates regather round the 
mast; 

Of diverse tongue, but with a common 
will 

Here, in this roaring moon of daffodil 

And crocus, to put forth and brave the 
blast ; < 

For sortie, descending from the sacred 
peak 


Of hoar high-templed Faith, hare leagued ‘ 
ag ain 

Their lot with ours to rove the world 
ahout; 

And some are wilder comrades, sworn to 
seek 

If any golden harbour be for men 

In seas* of Death and sunless gulfs of 
Doubt. 

TO THE REV. W. H. BROOK¬ 
FIELD. 4 

Brooks, for they call’d you so that knew 
you best, , 

Old Brooks, who loved so well to mouth 
my rhymes, 

How off we two have heard St, Mary's 
,• chimes 1 

How oft the Cantab supper, hbst and 
guest, 

Would echo helpless laughter to your 
jest 1 

How oft with him we paced that walk of 
limes, 

Him, the lost light of those dawn-golden 
times, 

Who loved you well I Now both ate gone < 
to rest. 

You man of humorous-melancholy mark, 

Dead of some inward agony—is It so ? t 

Our kindlier, trustier Jaques, past away 1 

I cannot laud this life, it looks so dark: 

2 star trap —dream of a shadow, go— 

God bless you. I shall join you in a 
day. 

MONTENEGRO. 

They rose to where their sovran eagle 
sails, 

They kept their faith, their freedom, on 
the height, 

Chaste, frugal, savage, arm’d by day and 
night 

Against the Turk; whose inroad nowhere 
scales 

Their headlong passes, but his footstep 
fails, 
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And ted with blood the Crescent reels 
from fight ' 

Before their dauntless hundreds, in prone 
flight 

By thousands down the crags and thro’ 
the vales. , 

O smallest among peoples I rough rock- 
throne * 

Of Freedom 1 warriors beating back the 
swarm 

Of Turkish Islam for five hundred years, 
Great Tsernogora 1 never since thine own 
Black Vidges drew the cloud and brake 
the storm 

Has breathed a nice of mightier moun- 
tfineers. 

TO VICTOR HUGO. 

Victor in Drama, Victor in Romance, 
Cloud-Leaver of phantasmal hopes and 
fears, 


French of the French, and land of human 
tears; , 

Child-lover; Bard whose fame-lit laurglt 
r , glance ' 

Darkening the wreaths of all that wools 
. advance, 

Beyond our strait, their claim to be<thy 
peers; 

Weird Titan by thy winter weight of 
years 

As yet unbroken, Stormy voice of 
France! 

Who dost not love our England—so they 
say; 

I knoiy not—England, France, all man 
to be 

Will make one people ere man’s race be 
run: 

And J, desiring that diviner day, 

Yield thee foil thanks for thy full 
courtesy 

To younger England in the boy my S91L 


TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


BATTLE OF BRUNANBURH. 

Conatantinus, King of the Scots, after having 
sworn allegiance to Athelstaq, allied himself with 
Jth* Dane* of Ireland under Anlaf, and invading 
England, was,defeated by Athelstan and his 
brother Edmund with great slaughter at Brunan- 
burh in the year 937. 

I. 

1 Athrlstan King, 

Lord among Earls, 
Bracelet-bestower and 
Baron of Barons, 

, He with his brother, 

Edmund Atbeling, 

Gaining a lifelong 
Glory in battle, 

. Slew with the sword-edge 
' There by Brunanburh, 

1 1 ham atom or 1cm availed myself of my 
•n't pern tandatkw ef this poem fa the Cm- 

H mt tr mr f Kmhm (Kovsmbss iSyd). 


Brake the shield-wall, 

Hew’d the lindenwood,' 
Hack’d the battleshield, 

Sons of Edward with hammer’d brands, 

n. 

Theirs was a greatness 
Got from their Grandsires— 
Theirs that so often in 
Strife with their enemies 
Struck for their hoards and their hearths 
and their homes. 

III. 

Bow’d the spoiler, 

Bent the Scotsman,' 

Fell the shiperews 
Doom’d to the death. 

All the field with blood of the fighters 

Flow’d, from wlyn first the great 
Sun-star of momingfidc, 

• Shields of Badsowood. 
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r."■• 

■ Limp of fee lord God 
Lord everlfoting/ 
icr earth till tbfi glorious creature 
Sank to Ilia setting. 

IV. 

There lay many a mao 
Marl’d by the javelin, 

Men of the Northland 
Shot over shield. 

. There was the Scotsman 
Weary of war. 

v. 

We the West-Saxons, , 

Long as the daylight 
Lasted, in companies 
Troubled the track of the host that we 
hated, ^ 

Grimly with swords that were sharp from 
the grindstone, 

fly we hack’d at the flyers before 
us. 

VI. 

Mighty the Mercian, 

Hard was his hand-play, 
Sparing not any of 
TTlose that with AnlaC 
Warriors over the 
Weltering waters 
Borne in, the bark’s-bosom, 
Drew to this island: 

Doom’d to the death. 

VII. 

Five young kings put asleep by the sword- 
stroke,’ , 

Seven strong Earls cf the army of Anlaf 
Fell on the war-field, numberless numbers, 
Shipmen and Scotsmen. 

VIII. 

Then the Norte leader, 

Dire was his need of it, 

£ Few wire his following. 

Fled to Ms Warship: 

Fleeted Ms vessel to sea with the king 

Saving hit lift on the follow flood. 


, IX. 

Also the crafty oat, , 

Coni tan tinus, , 

Crept to his North again, 
Hoar-headed hero 1 

. x 
Slender warrant had 
He to be proud of 
The welcome of war-knives— 
He that was reft of his 
Folk and his friends that nigi 
Fallen in conflict, 

Leaving his son too 
Lost in the carnage, 

Mangled to morsels, 

A youngster in w|r I 

XI. 

-I 

Slender reason had ’ 

He to be gM of 
The clash of the war-glaive— 
Traitor and trickster 
And spurn er of treaties— 

He nor had Anlaf 
With armies so broken 
A reason for bragging * 

That they bad the better , 
In perils of battle 
On places of slaughter— 

The struggle of standards, . 
The rush of the javelins; 

The crash of the charges, 1 
The wielding of weapons— 
The play that they play’d with 
The children of Edward. 

XII. 

Then with their nail’d prows 
Parted the Norsemen, a 
Blood-redden’d relic of 
Javelins over y 
The jarring breaker, the dei 
sea billow, 

Shaping their way toward C 
flea* again,' 

framed in their souls. v 
■ Lit 'tb.othwfafofaw.' s DaUa. 
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mm 


XIII. 0 

Also the brethren, 

. King end Atheling, 
Each in bis glory, 


I And &om it 

/ ' flame.’ 

/ A* wbe 0 a smoke from a city goes . 
p heavyi 6 1 


*«wi ju iiu gtuiy, Y jp fr - — 

W«nt to his own in bis own West-Saxon - / tffj, out 815 is,aBd Prt by foes, 
'- J ' < AU “V ^ ®en contend fa grievoo 


land, 

Glad of the war. 

Xiv. 


Many a carcase they left to be carrion, 
Mwty a livid one, many a sallow-skin— 
Le$ for the white-tail’d eagle to tear it 
and * 

Left for the horny-nibb’d raven to tend 
it, and 

Gave to the garbaging war-hawk to gorge 
it, and 68 

That gray beast, the wolf of the weald. 

• , XV. 

Never had huger 
Slaughter of heroes 
Slain by the sword-edge— 

.Such as old writers 
Have writ of in histories— 

Hapt in this isle, since 
Up from the East hither 
Saxon and Angle from 
Over the broad billow 
Broke into Britain with 
Haughty war-workers who 
Harried the Welshman, when 
Earls that were lured by the 
Hunger of glory gat 
Hold of the land. 

ACHILLES OVER THE 
TRENCH. 

ILIAD, xviii. 203, 

So saying, light-foot Iris pass’d away. 

Then rose* Achilles dear to Zeus • and 
■ # round 

The warrior’s puissant shoulden Pallas 
flung 

Her fringed agfa ^ uaan $ y, 

T" goddess wreath^ a golden 


war . 

From their own city, but with set of 
sun . 

Their fires flame thickly, and aloft the 
glare 

Flies streaming, if perchance the neigh¬ 
bours round I 

May see, and sail to help them fa the 
0 war; 

So from his head the splendour went to 
heaven. . 1 

From wall to dyke he stept, he stood, 

, nor join’d 

The Achsaus—honouring his wise 
mother’s word— 

There standing, shouted, and Pallas far 
away 

Call’d; and a boundless panic shook the 
foe. 

For like the clear voice when a tnimpet 
shrills, ^ 

Blown by the fierce beleaguerers of 
town, 

So rang the clear voice of .Eakidds; 

And when the brazen cry of ^akidds 1 
Was heard among the Trojans, all thei/’i 
hearts 

Were troubled, and the fall-maned horses I 
whirl’d 

The chariots backward, knowing grieft 
at hand; 

And sheer-astounded were'the charioteers 
I o see the dread, Uiiweariable fire 
That always o’er the great Peleion’s 
head 

Bura’d, for the bright-eyed goddess made 
it burn. 

Thrice from the dyke he sent his mfahtV 
shout, ’ 

Thrice backward reel’d the Trojans and, 
allies; ’ v 

Alld to«eand then twelve of their nobles^ 

Among their spears and chariots. 


1 



TO PRINCESS FREDERICA 
- ON HER MARRIAGE. 

J you that were eyes andP light to the 
King ti{l he put away 
ftom the darkness of life— 
ie saw not his daughter—he blest her: 
the blind King sees you to-day, 
He blesses the wife. 

SIR'JOHN FRANKLIN. 

ON THE CENOTAPH IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. , 

Mot here 1 the white North has thy 
bones; and thou, 

Heroic sailor-soul, 

hit passing on thine happier voyageUriow 
Toward no earthly pole. 


TO DANTE. 

(WRITTEN AT REQQCST of THE 
FLORENTINES.) 

King, that hast reign’d six hundred yean, 
and grown 

In power, and ever growest, since thine 
own 

Fair Florence honouring thy nativity, 

Thy Florence now the crown of Ita$, 

Hath sought the tribute of a verse from 
me, 

I, wearing but the garland of a day, 

Cut at thy feet one flower that lades 
away. 


TIRESIAS 

AND OTHER POEMij. 


TO MY GOOD FRIEND 

ROBERT BROWNING, 

WHOSE GENIUS AND GENIALITY WILL BEST APPRECIATE WHAT MAY BE BEST, 
J AND ftAKB MOST ALLOWANCE FOR WHAT MAY BE WORST, 

THIS VOLUME IS AFFECTIONATELY DEDICATED. 


TO E. FITZGERALD. 

Old Fitz, wfo from your suburb grange, 
Where once I tarried for a while, • 
Glance at the wheeling Orb of change, 
And greet it with a kindly smile; 
Whom yet I see u there you sit 
Beneath your sheltering garden-tree, 
And while your doves about you flit. 
And plant on shoulder, hand and knee, 
Or on your head their rosy feet, 

As if they knew your diet spares 
Whatever moved in that fell sheet 
r Let down t6 Peter at his prayers ; 
gWho tiv 3 on milk and meal and grass; 

And once for ten long weeks I tried 
Your table of Pythagoras, 


And seem’d at first ‘a thing enakled’ 
(As Shakespeare has it) airy-light 
To float above the ways of men, 

Then fell from that half-spiritual height 
Chill’d, till I luted flesh again 
One night when earth wu winter-black, 
And all the heavens flash’d in frost; 
And on me, half-uleep, came back 
That wholesomeheat fhebloodhad lost, 
And set me climbing icy capes 
And glaciers, over which there roll'd 
To meet me long-arm'd vines with grapes 
Of Eshcol hugeness s for the coU 
Without, and warmth within me, wrought 
To mdiM the drum; but none can say 
That Lenten Ode makes lenten thought, 
Who reads your golden Eastern lay, 
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TIKBSIAS. 


* 


Than which I know no version done 
In English more divinely well ; 

A planet equal to the sun 
Which fast it, that large infidel 
Your Ompr; and your Omar drew 
Full-handed plaudits (torn our best 
In modem letters, and from two, 

Old friends outvaluing all the rest, 
Two voices heard on earth no more; 

But we old friends are still alive, 

And I am nearing seventy-four, 

While you have touch’d at seventy-five, 
And so I send a birthday line 
Of greeting; and my son, who dipt 
In some forgotten book of mine 
With sallow scraps of manuscript, 

And dating many a year ago, 

Has hit on this, which you will take 
My Fitz, and welcome, as I know 
Less for its own than for the sake 
Of one recalling gracious times, 

When, in our younger London days, 
You found some merit in my rhymes, 
And I more pleasure in your praise, 

TIRESIAS. 

I wish I were as in the years of old, 
While yet the blessed daylight made itself 
Ruddy thro’ both the roofs of sight, and 
woke 

These eyes, now dull, but then so keen 
to seek 

The meanings ambush'd under all they 
saw, 

The flight of birds, the flame of sacrifice, 
What omens may foreshadow fate to man 
And woman, and the secret of the Gods. 
My son, the Gods, despite of human 
prayer, 

Are slower to forgive than human kings. 
The great God, Arfis, bums in anger still 
Against the guiltless heirs of him from 
Tyre, 

Our Cadmus, out of whom thou art, 
who found 

Beside the springs of Dirce, smote, and 
* still’d 

Thro' all its folds the multitudinous beast, 
The dragon, which our trembling lathers 
call’d 


The God’s own son. 

A tale, that told to me, 
When but thine age, by age as wintet* * 
white^ ' * 

As mine is now, amazed, but made me 
yearn , 

For larger glimpses of that more than man 
Which rolls the heavens, and lifts, and 
lays the deep, 

Yet loves and hates with mortal hates 
and loves, 

And moves unseen among the ways of 
men. ,1 

Then, in my wanderings all the lands 
» that lie 

Subjected to the Heliconian ridge * 
Have heard this footstep fall, altho’ my 
wont 

Waj more to scale the highest of the 
heights 

With some strange hope to see the nearer 
God. 

One naked peak—the sister of the sun 
Would climb from out the dark, and 
linger there 

To silver all the valleys with her shafts- 
There once, but long ago, five-fold tl 
term 

Of years, I lay; the winds were dea 
for heat; 

The noonday crag made the hand bum 
and sick * 

For shadow—not one bush was near- 
I rose 

Following a torrent till its myriad falls 
Found silence in the hollows underneath 
There in a secret olive-gjade 1 saw 
Pallas Athene climbing from the bath 
In anger; yet one glittering foot disturb’! 

The lucid well; one snowy knee was pres 
Against the margin flowers; a dreadfu 
light 

Came from her golden hair, her golder 
helm 

And all her golden armour on the grass, 

And from her virgin breast, and virgin eyes (< I 
Remaining fixt on mine, till,mine grew 
dark 

For ever, and I heard a voice tliat said 
‘ Henceforth be blind, for thou hast aeen * 
too much, 
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I jid speak the truth that no man may 
believe.’ 

Son, in the hidden world of sight, that 
lives 

Behind this darkness, I behold her still, 
Beyond all worjc of those who carve the 
stone, 

Beyond all dreams of Godlike woman¬ 
hood, 

Ineffable beauty, out of whom, at a 
glance, 

And as it were, perforce, upon me flash'd 
<The power of prophesying—but to me 
No power—so chain’d atld coupled with 
the curse , 

Of blindness and their unbelief, who 
heard 

And heard not, when I spake of famine, 
plague, 

Shrine-shattering earthquake, Are, flood, 
thunderbolt, 

And angers of the Gods for evil done 
And expiation lack’d—no power on Fate, 
Theirs, or mine own! for when the 
crowd would roar 


For blood, for war, whose issue was their 
doom, 

ffo cast wise words among the multitude 

Was flinging fruit to lions; nor, in 
hours 

tycivil outbreak, when I knew the twain 

whuld each waste? each, and bring on 
' both the yoke 

Of stronger states, was mine the voice to 
curb 

The madness of our cities and their 


kings. • 

Who ever tufn'd upon his heel to hear 
My warning that the tyranny of one 
Was prelude to the tyrahny of all ? 

My counsel that the tyranny of all 
Led backward to the tyranny of one ? 
This power hath work’d no good to 
aught that lives, 

And these blind hands were useless in 
l their wars. 

3 therefore that the unfulfill'd desire, 

H>e grief for ever bom from griefs to be, 
The boundless yearning of the Prophet's 
heart— 


Could that stand forth, and like a statue, 
rear'd ' 

To some great citizen, win all praise 
I from all 

Who past it, saying, ‘.That was )te I ’ 

. . In vain f 

Virtue must shape itself in deed, and 
those » 

Whom weakness or necessity have cramp’d 
Within themselves, immerging, each, hit 
urn 

In his own well, draw solace as he may. 

Menceceus, thou hast eyes, and I can 
hear' 

Too plainly what full tides of onset sap 
Our seven high gates, and what a weight 
of war 

Rides on those ringing axles 1 jingle of 
bits, 

Shouts, arrows, tramp of the homfooted 
horse 

That grind the glebe to powder 1 Stony 
showers 

Of that ear-stunning hail of Ares crash 
Along the sounding walls. Above, 
below, 

Shock after shock, the song-built towers 
and gates 

Reel, bruised and butted with the 
shuddering 

War-thunder of iron rams; and from 
within 

The city comes a murmur void of joy, 
Lest she be taken captive—maidens, 
wives, 

And mothers with their babblers of the 
dawn, 

And oldest age in shadow from the 
night, 

Falling about their shrines before their 
Gods, 

And wailing ‘Save us.’ 

And they wail to thee I 
These eyeless eyes, that cannot see thine 
own, , 

See this, that only in thy virtue lies 
The saving of our Thebes; for, yester¬ 
night. 

To me, the great God Arts, whose one 
bliss 
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It wit, and human sacriSce—himself 
' Blood-red from battle/ spear and helmet 
dpt , 

With stormy light as on a mast at sea, r 
Stood out before a darkness, crying 
‘Thebes, . 

Thy Thebes shall fall and perish, for I 
* loathe 

The seed of Cadmus—yet if one of these 

By his own hand—if one of these-’ 

My son, 

No sound is breathed so potent to 
coerce, 

And to conciliate, as their’names who 
dare 

For that sweet mother land which gave 
them birth 

Nobly to do, nobly to die. Their names, 
Graven on memorial columns, are a 

’ r * 0n 8 

Heard in the future; few, but more than 
wall 

And rampart, their examples reach a 
hand 

Far thro’ all years, and everywhere they 
meet 

And kindle generous purpose, and the 
strength 

To mould it into action pure as theirs. 

Fairer thy fate than mine, if life’s best 
end 

Be to end well 1 and thou refusing this, 
Unvenerable will thy memory be 
While men shall move the lips: bat if 
thou dare— 

Thou, one of these, the race of Cadmus 
■ —then 

No stone is fitted in yon marble girth 
Whose echo shall not tongue thy glorious 
doom, • 

Nor in this pavement but shall ring thy 
name 

To every hoof that clangs it, and the 
springs *■ 

' Of E§te£ laving yonder battle-plain, 
Hearn from the tools by night, will mur- 
^ mur thee 

To thine own Thebes, while Thebes thro' 
- , thee shall stand 
firm-oaaed with all her Gods, 


The Dragon’s cue 
Half hid, they , tell me, now in Bowing 
vines — ,/ 

Where once he dwelt and whence he> 
roll’d himself 

At dead of night—thou knowest, and 
that smooth rock 

Before it, altar-fashion'd, where of late 
The woman-breasted Sphinx, with wings 
drawn back. 

Folded her lion paws, and look'd to ■ 
Thebes. 

There blanch the bones of* whom she|, 
slew, arid these 

Mixt with her own, because the fierce 
beast found r 

4 - wiser than herself, and dash’d herself 
Dead in her rage: but thou art wise 
, enough, 

Tho’ young, to love thy wiser, blunt the 
curse 

Of Fallas, hear, and tho’ I speak the 
truth 

Believe I speak it, let thine own. hand 
strike 

Thy youthful pulses into rest and quench 
The red God’s anger, fearing not to plunge ] 
Thy torch of life in darkness, rather— j 
thou 1 ’ 

Rejoicing that the sun, the moon, the ] 
stars » 

Send no such light upon the ways of men 1 ' 
As one great deed. 

Thither, my son, and-there 
Thou, that hast never known the embrace 
of love, 

Offer thy maiden life. , 

Thu useless hand 1 
I felt one warm tear fall upon it - Gone! 
He will achieve his greatness. 

‘ But for me, 

I would, that I were gather’d to my rest, 
And mingled with the famous kings of 
old, 

On whom about their ocean-islets flash 
The faces of the Gods—the wise man’^' 
word, 

Here trampledjry the populace underfoot. 
There crown’d with worship-iHBnd these 
eyes will find 
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•fbe man I knew, end watch the chariot 1 
whirl I 

About be goal again, arih^wnters race 
4 Tk shadowy lion, and the warrior-' | 
kings, * 

In height and {powess more than human, - 
strive 

Again for glory, while the golden lyre 
Is ever sounding in heroic ears 
Heroic hymns, and every way the vales 
Wind, clouded with the grateful incense- 
fume 

Of those who mix all odour tq the Gods 
On one far height in one’for-shining fire. 


THE \VRECK. 


1 One height and one for-shining fire ’ 
And while I fancied that my friend^ 
For this brief idyll would require 
A less diffuse and opulent end,, 

And would defend his judgment well, 

If I should deem it over nice— 

The tolling of his funeral bell 
Broke on my Pagan'Paradise, 

And mixt the dream of classic times 
And all the phantoms of the dream, 
^With present grief, and made the rhymes, 
That miss’d his living welcome, seem 
J-ike would-be guests an hour too late, 
^vWho down the highway moving on 
T»h easy laughtef find the gate 
is bolted, and the master gone. 

Gone into darkness, that full light 
Of friendship 1 past, in sleep, away 
By night, into the deeper night! 

The deeper flight ? A clearer day 
Than our poor twilight dawn on earth— 
If night, what barren toil to be I 
What life, so maim’d by night, were 
worth 

Our living out ? Not mine to me 
Remembering all the golden hours 
Now silent, and so many dead, 
gAnd him the last; and laying flowers, 

I This wreath, above his honour’d head. 
And preying that, when I from hence 
Shalt fade with him into the unknown. 
My dose V earth's experience 
May proved peaceful as his own. 


. Hide me, Mother I my Fathers belong'd 
to the church of old, 

I am driven by storm and sin and death 
to the ancient fold, 

I cling to the Catholic Cross once more, 
to the Faith that saves, 

My brain is full of the crash of wrecks, 
and the roar of waves, 

My life itself is a wreck, I have sullied a 
noble name, 

I am flung from the rushing tide of the 
world as a waif of shame, 

I am roused by the wail of a child, and 
awake to a livid light, 

And a ghastlier face than ever has haunted 
a grave by night, 1 

I would hide from the storm without, I 
would flee from the storm within, 
I would make my life one prayer for a 
soul that died in his sin, 

I was the tempter, Mother, and mine was 
the deeper fall; 

I will sit at your feet, I will hide my face; 
I will tell you all. 


lie that they gave me to, Mother, a 
heedless and innocent bride— 

I never hare wrong'd his heart, I. have 
only wounded his pride— 

Spain in his blood and the Jew-darks 

visaged, stately and tall— 

A princelier-looking man never stept thro’ 
a Prince’s lull. 

And who, when his anger was kindled, 
would venture to give him the nay ? 
And a man men fear is a man to be loved 
by the women they say. 

And I could have loved him’ tooaif the 
blossom can dost on the Might, 
Or the young green leaf rejoice in the frost 
that sears it at night; 

He would open the books Oat I prised, 
and toss them away with a yawn, 
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Repell’dby the magney>f Art to the which 
s my nature was drawn, 

The word of the Poet by whom the deeps 
. of the world are stirr’d, 0 

The music that robes it in language beneath 
and beyond the word ! 

My Shelley would fall from my hands when 
he cast a contemptuous glance 
From where he was poring over his 
Tables of Trade and Finance; 

My hands, when I heard him coming 
would drop from the chords or the 
keys, 

But ever I fail’d to please him, however 
I strove to please— 

All day long far-off in the cloud of the 
city, and there 

Lost, head and heart, in the chances of 
dividend, consol, and share— 

And gt home if I sought for a kindly 
caress, being woman and weak, 
His formal kiss fell chill as a flake of snow 
on the cheek: 

And so, when I bore him a girl, when I 
held it aloft in my joy, 

He look’d at it coldly, and said to me 
‘ Pity it isn’t a boy.’ 

The one thing given me, to love and to 
live for, glanced at in scorn I 
The child that I felt X could die for—as 
if she were basely born 1 
I had lived a wild-flower life, I was planted 
now in a tomb; 

The daisy will shut to the shadow, I closed 
. my heart to the gloom; 

I threw myself all abroad—I would play 
my part with the young 
By the low foot-lights of the world—and 
I caught the wreath that yvas flung. 

ill. 

Mother, I have not—however their 
tongues may have babbled of me— 
Sinn’d,thro’ an animal vileness, for all 
but a dwarf was he, 

And all but a hunchback too; and I 
look'd at him, firat, askance, 
With pity—not he the knight for an 
amorous girl's romance I 
■ 


Tho’ wealthy enough to have bask’d a 
the light of a dowerless smile, 
Having lands at home and abroad in : 

rich West-Indian isle; 

But I came on him once at a ball, th< 
heart of a listening crowd— 

Why, what a brow was there 1 he wa 
seated—speaking aloud 
To women, the flower of the time, anc 
men at the helm of state— 
Flowing With easy greatness and touch- 
ing on all things great, 

Science, philosophy, song—till I felt my¬ 
self ready to weep 

For I knew not what, when I heard that 
voice,—as mellow and deep 
As a psalm by a mighty master and peal’d 
from an organ,—roll 
Ri-ingand falling—for, Mother, the voice 
was the voice of the sbul; 

And the sun of the soul made day in the 
dark of his wonderful eyes. 

Here was the hand that would help me, 
would heal me—the heart that 
was wise 1 1 

And he, poor man, when he learnt that 
I hated the ring I wore, 

He helpt me with death, and' he heal’d, 
me with sorrow for evermore. 

iv. > 
For I broke the bond. That day d?y 

nurse had brought me the child. 
The small sweet face was flush’d, but it 
coo’d to the Mother and smiled. 

‘ Anything ailing,’ I ash'd her, ‘ with 
baby ?’ She shook her head, 

And the Motherless Mother kiss’d it, and 
turn'd in her haste and fled.' 

v. 

Low warm winds had gently breathed us 
away from the land— 

Ten long sweet summer days upon deck, 
sitting hand in hand— l 

When he clothed a naked mind with the 
wisdom and wealth of his own, 
And I bow'd myself down as a slaw to 
his intellectual throde, 
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When he coin’d into English gold some 
treasure of classical song, 

When he flouted a statesman’s error, or 
flamed at a public wiring, 

When he rose as it were on the wings of 
an eaglf beyond me, and past 
Over the range and the change of the 
• world from the first to the last, 
When he spoke of his tropical home in 
the canes by the purple tide, 

And the high star-crowns of his palms on 
the deep-wooded mountain-side, 
And cliffs all robed in lianas that dropt 
1 to the brink of his bay, 

And trees like the towers of a minster, 
the sons of a winterless day. 

‘ Paradise there!' so he said, but I seem’d 
in Paradise then 

With the first great love I had felt forghe 
first and greatest of men; 

Ten long days of summer and sin—-if it 
must be so— 

But days of a larger light than 1 ever 
again shall know— 

Days that will glimmer, 1 fear, thro 1 life 
to my latest breath; 

1 No frost there,’ so he said, 1 as in truest 
| Love no Death.’ 

VI. 

sfcther, one morning a bird with a warble 
V plaintively sweet 
Perch’d on the shrouds, and then fell 
fluttering down at my feet; 

I took it, he made it a cage, we fondled 
it, Stephen and I, 

But it died, and I thought of the child 
for a moment/1 scarce know why. 


But if sin be sin, not inherited fate, as 
many will say, 

My sin to my desolate little one found 
. me at sea on a day, 

JlVhen her orphan wail came borne in the 
shridk of a growing wind, 

And a voice rang out in the thunders of 
tUean and Heaven 'Thou hast 
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And down in th( cabin were we, for the 
towering crest of the tides 
Plunged on the vessel and swept in a 
cataract off from her sides, 

And ever the great storm grew with a 
howl and a hoot of the blast 
In the rigging, voices of hell—then came 
the crash of the mast. 

1 The wages of sin is death,’ and there I 
began to weep, 

‘ I am the Jonah, the crew should cast 
me into the deep, 

For ah God, what a heart was mine to 
forsake her even for you.’ 

‘ Never the heart among women,’ he said, 

‘ more tender and true.' 

‘ The heart! not a mother’s heart, when 
I left my darling alone.’ 

‘Comfort yourself, for the heart of the 
father will care for his owg,’ 

1 The heart of the father will spurn her,' 

I cried, ‘ for the sin of the wife, 
The cloud of the mother's shame will 
enfold her and darken her life.’ 
Then his pale face twitch’d; 1 0 Stephen, 

I love you, I love you, and yet ’— 
As I lean’d away from his arms—‘ would 
God, we had never met!' 

And he spoke not—only the storm; till 
after a little, I yearn’d 
For his voice again, and he call’d to me 
‘Kiss me!’, and there — as I 
turn’d— 

‘The heart, the heart!' I kiss'd him, I • 
clung to the sinking form, 

And the storm went roaring above us, 
and he—was out of the storm. 

VIII. 

And then, then, Mother, the ship stag¬ 
ger’d under a thunderous shock, 
That shook us asunder, as if she had 
struck and crash’d on a rock; 

For a huge sea smote every soul from the 
decks of The Falcon but one; 

All of them, all but the man that was 
lash’d to the helm had gone; 

And I fell—and the storm ahd the days 
went by, but I knew no more— 
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Lost myself—lay like^the dead by the 
dead on the cabin* floor, 

Dead to the'death beside me, a^d lost to 
the lost that was mine, 

> With a dim dream, now and then, of a 
hand giving bread, and wine, 

. Till I woke from the trance, and the ship 
•stood still, and the skies were 
blue, 

But the face I had known, O Mother, 
was not the face that I knew. 

IX. 

Hie strange misfeaturing mask that I saw 
so amazed me, that I 
Stumbled on deck, half mad. I would 
fling myself over and die! 

But one—he was waving a flag—the one 
man left on the wreck— 

‘ Woman ’—he graspt at my arm—‘ stay 
there’—I crouch’d upon deck— 

‘ We are sinking, and yet there’s hope: 

look yonder,' he cried, ‘ a sail ’ 

In a tone so rough that I broke into 
passionate tears, and the wail 
Of a beaten babe, till I saw that a boat 
was nearing us—then 
All on a sudden I thought, I shall look 
, on the child again. 

x. 

They lower'd me down the side, and 
there in the boat I lay 
With sad eyes fixt on the lost sea-home, 
as we glided away, 

And I sigh’d, as the low dark hull dipt 
under the smiling main, 

‘Had I stay’d with him, I had now— 
with him —been out of my pain.' 

XI. 


And again, when a balmier breeze curl'd] 
over a peacefuller sea, 

I found myself moaning again ‘ O child, 

I am coming to thee.’ 

■ XII. 

The broad white -brow of the Isle—that 
bay with the colour'd san$— 

Rich was the rose of sunset there, as we 
drew to the land; 

All so quiet the ripple would hardly 
blanch into spray 

At the feet of the cliff; and I pray’d— ( 
‘my child’—for I still could 
« pray— 

' May her life be as blissfully calm, be ‘ 
never gloom’d by the curse 
Of a sin, not hers I’ 

’ n Was it well with the child! 

I wrote to the nurse 
Who had bome my flower on her hireling 
heart; and an answer came 
Not from the nurse—nor yet to the wife 
—to her maiden name! 

I shook as I open’d the letter—I knew 
that hand too well— 

And from it a scrap, dipt out of the 
‘ deaths ’ in a paper, fell. i 

‘Ten long sweet summer days ’ of fever,N 
and want of care! I, 

And gone—that day of the storm—Or 
Mother, she came to me there. J. 

DESPAIR. 

A man and his wife having lost faith in a God, • 
and hope of a life to come, and being utterly 
miserable in this, resolve- to end themselves by 
drowning. The womarJSs drowned, but the man 
rescued by a minister of the sect he hadOaban- 
doned. « 

I. 


They took us aboard: the crew were 
gentle, the captain kind; 

.. But / was the lonely slave of an often- 
wandering mind; 

For whenever a rougher gust might 
tumble a stormier wave, 

* O Stepherf,’ I moan’d, I am coining 
to thee in thine Ocean-gntve.’ 


Is it you, that preach’d in the chapel 
there looking over the sand h 
Follow’d us too that night, and 
us, and drew me to land ? 


What did I fee) that night ? ■ You are 
curious. How should I tell ? 
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| Does it matter so much what I felt? 

, You rescued me—yet—was it 
I well 

i That you came unwish’d for, uncall’d,! 
between me and the deep and my 
doom,. 

Three days since, three more dark days 
of the Godless gloom 
Of a life without sun, without health, with¬ 
out hopp, without any delight 
In anything here upon earth? but ah 
God, that night, that night 
1 When the rolling eyes of the lighthouse 
there on the fatal neck 
Of land running out into rock—they had 
savedmany hundreds from wreck— 
Glared on our way toward death, I re¬ 
member I thought, as we past, 
Does it matter how many they sa^d? 

we are all of us wreck’d at last— 

1 Do you fear ?’ and there came thro’ the 
roar of the breaker a whisper, a 
breath, 

‘Fear? am I not with you? I am 
frighted at life not death.’ 

lit. 

And the suns of the limitless Universe 
sparkled and shone in the sky, 
Flashing with fires as of God, but we 
knew thatttheir light was a lie— 
Bright as with deathless hope—but, 
however they sparkled and shone, 
The dark little worlds running round 
them were worlds of woe like our 



And the attorning creeds that had 
madden’d the peoples would, 
* janish at last, 

And we broke away from the Christ, our 
human brother and friend, 

For He spdket or it seem’d that He 
spoke, of a Hell without help, 
without end. 


v. 

Hoped for a dawn and it came, but Ijte, ’ 
promise had faded f way; 

We had past from a cheerless night to 
the glare of a drearier day; 

He is only a cloud and a smoke who was 
once a pillar of fire, 

The guess of a worm in the dust and the 
shadow of its desire— 

Of a worm as it writhes in a world of the 
weak trodden down by th<? strong. 

Of a dying worm in a world, all massacre, 
murder, and wrong. 


VI. 

O' we poor\>rphans of nothing—alone on 
that lonely shore— 

Horn of the brainless Nature who knew 
not that Which she bore 1 
Trusting no longer that ‘ earthly flower 
would be heavenly fruit— 

Come from the brute, poor souls—no souls 
—and to die with the brute- 

VII. 


own— ’ 

Ho soul in th* heaven above, no soul on 
the earth below, 

A fiery scroll written over with lamenta¬ 
tion and woe. 

IV. 

dS«e,*we were nursed in the drear night¬ 
fold of your fatalist need, • 
we turn’d to the growing dawn, we 
had hoped for a dawn indeed, 

When the light of a Sun that was coming 
Wbuld scatter the ghosts of the 
Past, 

T 


Nay, but I am not claiming your pity ;'I 
know you of old— 

Small pity for those that have ranged from 
the narrow warmth of your fold, 

Where you bawl’d the dark side of your 
faith and a God of eternal rage, 

Till you flung us back on ourselves, and 
the human heart, and the Age. 

VIII. 

But pity—the Pagan held it a vice—was 
in her and in me, 

Helpless, taking the place of the pitying 
God that should he! 

if 
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Pity for all that aches ip the grasp of an 
idiot power. 

And pity for our own selves on fa earth 
that bore not a dower; 

Pity for all that suffers on land or in air 
or the deep, o 

And pity for our own selves till we long’d 
for eternal sleep. 

IX. 

‘Lightly step over the sands ! the waters 
—you hear them call! 

Life with its anguish, and horrors, and 
errors—away with it, ail!’ 

And she laid her hand in my own—she 
,was always loyal and sweet— 

Till the points of the foam in the dusk 
came playing about our feet. 

Thrrt jvas a strong sea-current would 
sweep us out to the main. 

‘ Ah God ’ tho’ I felt as I spoke I was 
taking the name in vain— 

‘ Ah God ’ and we turn’d to each other, 
we kiss’d, we embraced, she and I, 

Knowing the Love we were used to be¬ 
lieve everlasting would die: 

We had read their know-nothing books 
and we lean’d to the darker side— 

Ah God, should we find Him, perhaps, 
perhaps, if we died, if we died; 

Wo never had found Him on earth, this 
earth is a fatherless Hell— 

‘ Dear Love, for ever and ever, for ever 
and ever farewell,’ 

Never a cry so desolate, not since the 
world began, 

Never a kiss so sad, no, not since the 
coming of man I 

X. 

But the blind wave cast me ashore, and 
you saved me, a valueless life. 

Not a grain of gratitude mine! You 
have parted the man from the wife. 

I am left alone on the land, she is all 
alone in the sea; 

If a curse meant ought, I would curse 
you for not having let me be. 


; XI. 

Visions of youth—for my brain was drui 
L with the water, it seems; 

I had past into perfect quiet at leng 
>. out of pleasant dreams, 

And the transient trouble of drowning- 
what was it when match’d wi 
the pains 

Of the hellish heat of a wretched li 
rushing back thro' the veins? 

XII. 

Why should I live ? one son had forgi 
o on his father and fled, 

And if I believed in a God, 1 wou 
thank him, the other is dead, 
And there was a baby-girl, that hr 
, never look’d on the light: 
Happiest she of us all, for she past fro 
the night to the night. 

XIII. 

But the crime, if a crime, of her eldes 
bom, her glory, her boast, 
Struck hard at the tender heart of tl 
mother, and broke it almost; 
Tho’, glory and shame dying out for evi 
in endless time, 

Does it matter so much whether crown’ 
for a virtue, or hang’d for a crimi 

XIV. 

And ruin'd by him, by him, I stoo 
there, naked, amazed 
In a world of arrogant opulence, fear' 
myself turning craz'd, 

And I would not be mock’d in a mat 
house ! and she, the delicate wifi 
With a grief that could only be cured, 
cured, by the surgeon’s knife,— 

xv. 

Why should we bear with an hour t 
torture, a moment of pain, 

If every man die for ever, if all his grid 
are in vain. 

And the homeless planet at length will b 
wheel’d thro’ the silence of space 
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Motherless evermore of an ever-vanishine 
race, 

When the worm shall have writhed its 
last, and its last brother-worm I 
will have fled 

From the dead fossil skull that is left in * 
the rocks of an earth that is dead ? 

XVI, 

Have I crazed myself over their horrible 
| infidel writings ? O yes, 

’ For these are the new dark ages, you see, 

* of the popular press, 

When the bat comes out of his cave, and 
the owls are whooping at noon, 
And Doubt is the lord of this dunghill 
apd crows to the sun and the 
moon, ^ 

Till the Sun and the Moon of our science 
are both of them turn’d into blood, 
And Hope will have broken her heart, 
running after a shadow of good; 

For their knowing and know-nothing 
books are scatter’d from hand to 
hand— 

We have knelt in your know-all chapel 
too looking over the sand. 

xvn. 

What! I should call on that Infinite 
Love that has served us so well ? 
Infinite cruelty rather that made ever¬ 
lasting Hell, 

Made us, foreknew us, foredoom’d us, and 
does wjiat he will with his own; 
Better our dead bru^ mother who never 
has heard us groan ! 

XVIII. 

Hell ? if the souls of men were immortal, 
as men have been told, 

The lecher would cleave to his lusts, and 
. the miser would yearn for his gold, 

And so there were Hell for ever! but 
were there a God as you say, 

“is Love would have power over Hell 
till it utterly vanish’d away. 
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• xix. 

Ah yet—I have had some glimmer, at 
times, in my gloomiest woe. 

Of a God behind all—after all—the great 
God foisaught that I know; 

But the God of Love and of Hell to¬ 
gether—they cannot be thought, 

If there be such a God, may the Great 
God curse him and bring him to 
nought 1 

xx. 

Blasphemy 1 whose is the fault? is it 
mine ? for why would you save 

A madman to vex you with wretched 
words, who is best in his grave ? 

Blasphemy! ay, why not, being damn’d 
beyond hope of grace ? 

O would I were yonder with her, and 
away from your faith and your 
face 1 

Blasphemy 1 true I I have scared you 
pale with my scandalous talk, 

But the blasphemy to my mind lies all in 
the way that you walk. 

xxt. 

Hence 1 she is gone I can I stay? can I 
breathe divorced from the Past ? 

You needs must have good lynx-eyes if I 
do not escape you at last.. 

Our orthodox coroner doubtless will find 
it a felo-de-se, 

And the stake and the cross-road, fool, 
if you will, does it matter to me ? 


THE ANCIENT SAGE. 

A thousand summers ere the time of 
Christ 

From out his ancient city came a Seer 
Whom one that loved, and honour’d 
him, and yet 

Was no disciple, richly garb’d, but wont 
From wasteful Bring, follow’d—in his 
hand 

A scroll of verse—till that old man before 
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A cavern whence an (affluent fountain 
potir’d 

From darkneas into daylight, turn’d and 
spoke. 

This wealth of waters might but seem to 
draw 

From yon dark cave, but, son, the source 
, is higher, 

Yon summit haif-a-Ieague in airand 
higher, 

The cloud that hides it—higher still, the 
heavens 

Whereby the cloud was moulded, and 
whereout 

The cloud descended. Force is from the 
heights. 

I am wearied of our city, son, and go 
To spend my one last year amdhg the 
■hills. 

What hast thou there? Some deathsong 
for the Ghouls 

To make their banquet relish? let me 
; read. 

“ How far thro' all the bloom ’and brake 
That nightingale is heard I 
What power but the bird’s could make 
This music in the bird ? 

How summer-bright are yonder skies, 
And earth as fair in hue 1 
And yet what sign of aught that lies 
Behind the green and blue ? 

But man to-day is fancy’s fool 
As than hath ever been. 

The nameless Power, or Powers, that rule 
Were never heard or seen.” 

If thou would'st hear the Nameless, and 
wilt dive 

Into the Temple-cave of thine own self, 
There, brooding by the central altar, thou 
May’st haply team the Nameless hath a 
voice, , 

By which thou wilt abide, if thou be wise, 
As if thou knewest, tho’ thou canst not 
know; 

For Knowledge is the swallow on the lake 
That sees and stirs the surface-shadow 
them 


But newer yet hath dipt into the abysm, 
The Abysm of all Abysms, beneath,' 
within 

The blue of sky and sea, the green of 
earth, 

And in the million-millionth of a grain 
Which cleft and cleft again for evermore, 
And ever vanishing, never vanishes, 

To me, my son, more mystic than myself, 
Or even than the Nameless is to me. 

And when thou sendest thy free soul 
thro’ heaven. 

Nor understandest bound nor boundless-} 
ness, 

Thou'seest the Nameless of the hundred 
names. 

And if the Nameless should withdraw 
from all 

Ttyr frailty counts most real, all thy world 
Might vanish like thy shadow in the dark. 

“And since—from when this earth 
began— 

The Nameless never came 
Among us, never spake with man, 

And never named the Name ”— 


Thou canst not prove the Nameless, 0 i 
my son, 

Nor canst thou prove the world thou 
movest in. 

Thou canst not prove ‘that thou art body 
alone, 

Nor canst thou prove that thou art spirit 
alone, 

Nor canst thou prove that thou art both 
in one: “ 

Thou canst not prove thou arrtmmortal, no 

Nor yet that thou art mortal—nay my 


Thou canst not prove that I, who speak 
with thee, 

Am not thyself in converse with thyself. 
For nothing worthy proving can be 
proven. 

Nor yet disproven: wherefore thca) 


wise, , 

Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt, 
And cling to Faith beyond th? forms of 
Faith! 



She reels not in the storm of waning 
words, 

She brightens at the clash of ‘ Yes ’ and 
.‘No,’ f 

She sees the Best that glimmers thro’ the 
Worsts 

She feels the Sun is hid but for a night.. 
She spies the summer thro’ the winter i 
bud. 

She tastes the fruit before the blossom 
falls, 

She hears the lark within the songless egg, 
She finds the fountain where they wail'd 
• Mirage ’ 1 

“What Power? aught akin to Mind, 
The mind in me and you ? 

Or power as of the Gods gone blind 
Who see not what they do ? ” 

But some in yonder city hold, my son. 
That none but Gods could build this 
house of ours, 

So beautiful, vast, various, so beyond 
All work of man, yet, like all work of 
man, 

A beauty with defect-till That which 

knows, 

And is not known, but felt thro' what we 
feel 

Within ourselves is highest, shall descend 
On this half-detft, and shape it at the 
last 

According to the Highest in the Highest. 

“What Power but the Years that make 
And break the vase of clay, 

And stir thi Sleeping earth, and wake 
The bloom that fades away ? 

What rulers but the Days and Hours 
That cancel weal with woe. 

And wind the front of youth with flowers, 
And cap our age with snow?” 

The days and hours are ever glancing 
* . b 7» 

A|d seem to flicker past thro’ sun and 
shade, , 

Or abort, or long, as Pleasure leads, or 
Fhin; 


#ut with the Nameless is nor Da; nor 
Hour; * 

Tho* we, thin minds, who creep from 
thought to thought, 

Break into • Thens ’ and • When* ’ the 
Etema^Now: 

Thisdouble seeming of the single world 1— 
My words are like the babblings in a 
dream 

Of nightmare, when the babblings break 
the dream. 

But thou be wise in this dream-world of 
ours, . 

Nor take thy dial for thy deity, 

But make the passing shadow serve th; 
will. , 

“ The years that made the stripling wise 
Undo their work again, 

And leave him,'blind of heart and eyes, 
The. last and least of men; * 

Who clings to earth, and once would dare 
Hell-heat or Arctic cold, 

And now one breath of cooler air 
Would loose him from his hold; 

His winter chills him to the root, 

He withers marrow and mind; 

The kernel of the shrivell’d fruit 
Is jutting thro’ the rind; 

The tiger spasms tear his chest. 

The palsy wags his head ; 

The wife, the sons, who love him best 
Would fain that he were dead; , 

The griefs by which he once was wrung 
Were never worth the while %- 

Who knows ? orwhether this earth-narrow 
life t 

Be yet but yolk, and forming in the shell ? 

“ The shaft of scorn that once had stung 
But wakes a dotard smile.” 

The placid gleam of sunset after storm I 

“The statesman’s brain that sway’d the 
past 

Is feebler than his knees; 

The passive sailor wrecks at last 
In ever-silent seas; 
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The warrior hath forgot his arms, ( 
The Learned all his fore; 

The changing market frets or charms 
The merchant's hope no more; 

The prophet’s beacon bum’d in vain, 

And now is lost in clo^d; 

The plowman passes, bent with pain, 

To mix with what he plow’d ; 

The poet whom his Age would quote 
As heir of endless fame— 

He knows not ev’n the book he wrote. 
Not even his own name. 

For man has overlived his day. 

And, darkening in the light, 

Scarce feels the senses break away 
To mix with ancient Night.” 

Theshellmust break before the bird can fly. 

“ The jears that when my Youth began 
Had set the lily and rose 

By all my ways where'er they ran, 

Have ended mortal foes; 

My rose of love for ever gone, 

My lily of truth and trust— 

They made her lily and rose in one, 

And changed her into dust. 

O rosetree planted in my grief, 

And growing, on her tomb. 

Her dust is greening in your leaf, 

Her blood is in your bloom. 

O slender lily waving there, 

And laughing back the light, 

In vain you tell me 1 Earth is fair’ 

'When all is dark as night.” 

My son, the world is dark with griefs and 
graves, 

So dark that men cty out against the 
Heavens. 

Who knows but that the darkness is in 
man ? 

The doors of Night may be the gates of 
Light; 

For wert thou bom or blind or deaf, and 
then 

Suddenly heal’d, how would’st thou glory 
in all 

The splendours and the voices of the 

world i 


And we, the poor earth’s dying race, and yet 1 

No phantoms, watching from a phantom 
shore 

i, Await the last and largest sense to make- 

The phantom walls of this illusion fade, 

. And show us that the world is wholly fair. 

“ But vain the tears for darken’d yeais 
As laughter over wine. 

And vain the laughter as the tears, 

O brother, mine or thine, 

For all that laugh, and all that weep f 
And all that breathe are one ' 

Slight ripple on the boundless deep 
That moves, and all is gone.” 

But that one ripple on the boundless deep 

Feejs that the deep is boundless, and 
itself 

For ever changing form, but evermore 

One with the boundless motion of the 
deep. 

“Yet wine and laughter friends I and set 
The lamps alight, and call 

For golden music, and forget 
The darkness of the pall.” 

\ 

If utter darkness closed the day, my 
son- 

But earth’s dark forehiitd flings athwart 
the heavens 

Her shadow crown’d with stars—and 
yonder—out 

To northward—sotne that never set, but 
pass 

From sight and night to lose themselves 
in day. ’ 

I hate the black negation of the bier. 

And wish the dead, as happier than our¬ 
selves 

And higher, having climb’d one step 
beyond 

Our village miseries, might be borne in 
white l 

To burial or to burning, hymn’d frgm 
* hence 

With aongi in praise of death, and 
crown’d with fl o w ers i 
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I “ O worms and maggots of to-day 
Without their hope of wings 1 ” 

But louder than thy rhyme the silent Word 
Of that world-prophet in the heart of man. 

“ Tho’ some*have gleams or so they say 
Of more than mortal things.” 

To-day ? but what of yesterday ? for oft 
On me, when boy, there came what then 
I call’d, 

Who knew no books and no philosophies, 
In my boy-phrase ‘The Passion of the 
Past. ’ t 

The first gray streak of earliest summer- 
dawn, 

The last long stripe.of waning crimson 
gloom, 

As if the late and early were but one-A. 

A height, a broken grange, a grove, a 
(lower 

Had murmurs ‘ Lost and gone and lost 
and gone 1 ’ 

A breath, a whisper—some divine fare¬ 
well—, 

Desolate sweetness—far and far away— 
What had he loved, what had he lost, 
the boy? 

I know not and I speak of what has been. 

And more, my son ! for more than 
once wherpl 

Sat all alone, revolving in myself 
The word that is the symbol of myself. 
The mortal limit of the Self was loosed, 
And past into the Nameless, as a cloud 
Melts into Heaven. I touch'd my limbs, 
the lirffbs 

Were strange not mifle—and yet no shade 
of doubt, 

But utter clearness, and thro’ loss of Self 
The gain of such large life as match’d 
with ours 

Were Sun to spark—unshadowable in 
words, 

Themselves but shadows of a shadow- 
. , world. 

“ Ant* idle gleams will cdme and go. 
But still the clouds remainj ” 


The clouds themselves are children of the 
Sun. • 

i “ And Night and Shadow rule below 
When only Day should reign." 

And Day and flight are childreti of the 
Sun, ■ 

And idle gleams to thee are light to me. 
Some say, the Light was father of the 
Night, 

And some, the Night was father of the 
Light, 

No night no day!—I touch thy world 
again— 

No ill no good ! such counter-terms, my 
son, 

Are border-races, holding, each its own 
By endless war: but night enough is there 
In yon dark city: get thee back: and 
since * 

The key to that weird-casket, which for 
thee 

But holds a skull, is neither thine nor 
mine. 

But in the hand of what is more than man, 
Or in man's hand when man is more than 
man, 

Let be thy wail and help thy fellow men, 
And make thy gold thy vassal not thy 
king, 

And fling free alms into the beggar’s bowl, 
And send the day into the darken'd heart; 
Nor list for guerdon in the voice of men, 
A dying echo from a falling wall; 

Nor care—for Hunger hath the Evil eye— 
To vex the noon with fiery gems, or (old 
Thy presence in the silk of sumptuous 
looms j 

Nor roll thy viands on a luscious tongue, 
Nor drown thyself with flies in honied 
wine j 

Nor thou be rageful, like a handled bee, 
And lose thy life by usage of thy sting j 
Nor harm an adder thro’ the lust for hum. 
Nor make a snail’s horn shrink for wan¬ 
tonness ; 

And more—think well I- Do-well will 
follow thought, 

And in the fatal sequence of this world 
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An evil thought may soil thy children's 
blood; * 

But curb the beast would cast thee in the 
mire, , _ 

And leave the hot swamp of voluptuous- 
ness , 

A cloud between the Nameless and thyself, 

And lay thine ,uphill shoulder to the 
wheel, 

And climb the Mount of Blessing, whence, 
if thou 

Look higher, then—perchance—thou 
mayest—beyond 

A hundred ever-rising mountain lines, 

And past the range of Night and Shadow 
—see 

The high-heaven dawn of more than 
mortal day 

Strike on the Mount of Vision ! 

So, farewell. 

THE FLIGHT. 

1 t. 

Ark you sleeping ? have you forgotten ? 
do not sleep, my sister dear! 

How can you sleep ? the morning brings 
the day I hate and fear; 

The cock has crow’d already once, he 
crows before his time; 

Awake 1 the creeping glimmer steals, the 
hills are white with rime. 

II. 

Ah, clasp me in your arms, sister, ah, 
fold me to your breast 1 

Ah, let me weep my fill once more, and 
cry myself to rest 1 

To rest ? to rest and wake no more were 
better rest for me, 

Than to waken every morning to that 
face I loathe to see; 

ill. 

I envied your sweet slumber, all night so 
calm you lay, 

The night was calm, the mom is calm, 
and like another day; 


t' 

But I could wish yon moaning sea would 
rise and buret the shore, 

And such a whirlwind blow these woods, 
as never blew before. 

'* 

IV 

I' 

For, one by one, the stars went down 
acflJss the gleaming pane, 

And project after project rose, and all o! 
them were vain; 

The blackthorn-blossom fades and falls 
and leaves the bitter sloe, 

The hope I catch at vanishes and youtl^ 
is turn’d to woe. 

• 

V. 

Come, speak a little comfort 1 all night 
I pray’d with tears, 

Aiy, yet no comfort came to me, and 
now the mom appears. 

When he will tear me from your side, 
who bought me for his slave: 
This father pays his debt with me, and 
weds me to my grave. 

VI. 

What father, this or mine, was he, who, 
on that summer day 

When I had fall’n from off the crag we 
clamber’d up in play, 

Found, fear’d me deadband groan’d, and 
took and kiss’d me, and again 
He kiss’d me; and I loved him then; 
he was my father then. 

VII. • 

( 

No father now, th? tyrant vassal of a 
tyrant vicel 

The Godless Jephtha vows his child . . . 

to one cast-of the dice. 

These ancient woods, this Hall at last 
will go—perhaps have gone, 
Except his own meek daughter yield her 
life, heart, soul to one— 

VIII. 

To one who knows I sebra him.* O the 
formal mocking bow, 
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f The cruel anile* the courtly phrase that 
masks his malice now— 
t But often in the sidelong eyes a gleam of 
all things ill— 

It is not Love but Hate that weds a 
bride against her will; 

IX. 

Hate, that would pluck from this true 
■ breast the locket that I wear, 

The precious crystal into which I braided 
5 Edwin’s hair 1 
The love that keeps this heart alive beats 
on it night arid day— 

One golden curl, his golden gift, Wore 
he past away. 


He left us weeping in the woods; his 
boat was on the sand; 

How slowly down the rocks he went, 
how loth to quit the land! 

And all my life was darken’d, as I saw 
the white sail run, 

And darken, up that lane of light into 
the setting sun. 

XI. 

How often have ■Sc watch’d the sun fade 
from us thro’ the West, 

And'follow Edwin to those isles, those 
islands of the Blest 1 

Is he not there ? would I were there, the 
friend, ahe bride, the wife, 

With him, vfhere summer never dies, 
with Love, the Sun of life 1 

XII. 

O would I were in Edwin’s arms—once 
more—to feel his breath 
Upon my cheek—on Edwin’s ship, with 
Edwin, ev’n In death, 

Tho* all about the shuddering wreck the 
death-white sea should rave. 

Or if lijwwere laid to lip on the pillows 
of the wave. 


■ ssS 


• $ 

Shall I take Aimt I kneel with Aim) I 
swear and swear forsworn 

I To love him most, whom most I loathe, 
to honour whom I scorn? 

• The Fiend wonld yell, the grave wOuld 
yawn, my mother’s’ ghost would 
rise— 

To lie, to lie—in God’s own house—the 
blackest of all lies I 

XIV. 

Why—rather than that hand in mint, 
tho’ every pulse would freeze, 

I’d sooner fold an icy corpse dead of 
some foul disease: 

Wed him? I will not wed him, let them 
spurn trie from the doors, 

And I will wander till I die about the 
barren moors. • 

xv. 

The dear, mad bride who stabb’d her 
bridegroom on her bridal night— 

If mad, then I am mad, but sane, if she 
were in the right. 

My father’s madness makes me mad— 
but words are only words! 

I am not mad, not yet, not quite—There I 
listen how the birds 

XVI. 

Begin to warble yonder in .the budding 
orchard trees I 

The lark has past from earth to Heaven 
upon the morning breeze i 

How gladly, were I-one of those, how 
early would I wake! 

And yet the sorrow that I bear is sorrow 
for his sake. 

t 

XVII. 

They love their mates, to whom* they ' 
sing; or else their songs, that meet 

The mining with such music, would 
never be so sweet I- 

And tho’ these fathers will not'bear, the 
Messed Heavens are Just, 
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And Lore is fire, and bums the feet 
would trample & to dust 

XVIH. 

A door was open'd in tlje house—who ? 

who ? my father sleeps 1 
A stealth/ foot upon the stair! he—some 
one—this way creeps I 
If he ? yes, he . . . lurks, listens, fears 
his victim may have fled— 

He! where is some sharp-pointed thing ? 
he comes, and finds me dead. 

XIX. 

Not he, not yet I and time to act—but 
how my temples bum! 

And idle fancies flutter me, I know not 
where to turn; 

Speak'to me, sister; counsel me; this 
marriage must not be. 

You only know the love that makes the 
world a world to me I 

XX. 

Our gentle mother, had she lived—but 
we were left alone: 

That other left us to ourselves; he cared 
not for his own; 

So all the summer long we roam’d in 
these wild woods of ours, 

My Edwin loved to call us then ‘His 
two wild woodland flowers.’ 

XXI. 

Wild flowers blowing side by side in 
God’s free light and air, 

Wild flowers of the secret woods, when 
Edwin found us there, 

Wild woods in which we roved with him, 
and heard his passionate vow, 
Wild, woods in which we rove no more, 
if we be parted now I 

XXII. 

You will not leave me thus in grief to 
wander forth Axiom j 


We never changed a bitter word, not 
once since we were bom; 

Our dying mother join’d our hands; she 
knew this father well; 

She bad us love, like souls in Heaven, 
and now I fly from Hell, 

XXIII. 

And you with me; and we shall light 
upon some lonely shore, 

Some lodge within the waste sea-dunes, 
and hear the waters roar, 

And see the ships from out the West go' 
, dipping thro’ the foam, 

And sunshine on that sail at last which 
brings our Edwin home. 


But look, the morning grows apace, and 
lights the old church-tower, 

And lights the clock 1 the hand points 
five—O me—it strikes the hour— 
I bide no more, I meet my fate, whatever 
ills betide! 

Arise, rfiy own true sister, come forth I 
the world is wide. 

xxv. 

And yet my heart is it at ease, my eyes 
are dim with dew, 

I seem to see a new-dug grave up yondci 
by the yew 1 

If we should never more return, but 
wander hand in hand 
With breaking hearts, without a friend, 
and in a distant land. 

XXVI. 

• 

O sweet, they tell me that the world is 
hard, and harsh of mind. 

But can it be so hard, so harsh, as those 
that should be kind J 
That matters not: let come what will; 

at list the end is sure, 

And every heart that loves witA truth is 
equal to endure. 
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TOMORROW. 

i. 

Her, that yer Honour was spakin’ to? 

Whin, yer Honour ? last year— 
Standin’ here be the bridge, when last 
yer Honour was here ? 

An’ yer Honour ye gev her the top of the 
ntornin’, ‘ Tomorra ’ says she. 
What did they call her, yer Honour? 

They call’d her Molly Magee. 
,^An’ yer Honour’s the thrue ould blood 
that always manes to be kind, 

But there’s rason in all things; yer 
Honour, for Molly was out of her 
mind. 

It. 

Shure, an’ meself remimbers wan night 
cornin' down be the sthrame, 

An' it seems to me now like a bit of 
yisther-day in a dhrame— 

Here where yer Honour seen her—there 
was but a slip of a moon, 

But 1 hard thim—Molly Magee avid her 
batchelor, Danny O'Roon— 

V You’ve been takin’ a dhrop o’ the 

crathur’ an’ Danny says ‘Troth, 
an’ I been 

Dhrinkin’ yer health wid Shamus O’Shea 
at Katty’s shebeen; 1 
But I must be lavin’ ye soon.’ ‘Ochone 
are ye goin' away ? ’ 

‘Coin’ to cut the Sassenach whate’ he 
says ‘ c^ver the say ’— 

’ An' whin will ye meet me agin? ’ an’ I 
hard him ‘ Molly asthore, 

I’ll meet you agin tomorra,’ says he, ‘ l)c 
the chapel-door. 1 

‘An’ whin, are ye goin’ to lave me?’ 

‘ O’ Monday mornin’ ’ says he ; 

‘ An' shure thin ye’ll meet me tomorra ? ’ 

* Tomorra, tomorra, Machree 1' 
►Thin Molly’s ould mother, yer Honour, 

V that had no likin’ for Dan, 

Call’d from her cabin an’ tould her to 

qpme away from the man, 

1 Omf-ahop. 


An’ Molly Magee kem flyin* »rw« me, 
as light as a lark, 

An’ Dan stood there for a minute, an’ 
• „ thin wlnt into the dark. 

But wirrah 1 the storm that night—the 
tundh;r*an’ rain that fell, 

An’ the sthrames runnin' down at the 
back o' the glin 'lid ’a dhrownded 
Hell. 

III. 

But airth was at pace nixt mornin’, an’ 
Hiven in its glory smiled, 

As the Holy Mother o’ Glory that smiles 
at her sleepin' child— 

Ethen—she stept an the chapel-green, 
an’ she turn’d herself roun' 

Wid a diamond dhrop in her eye, for 
Danny was not to be foun’, 

An’ many’s the time that I watch’d her 
at mass lettin’ down the Mar, 

For the Divil a Danny was there, yer 
Honour, for forty year. 

IV. 

Och, Molly Magee, wid the red o’ the 
rose an’ the white o’ the May, 

An’ yer hair as black as the night, an’ 
yer eyes as bright as the day 1 
Achora, yer laste little whishper was 
sweet as the lilt of a bird I 
Acushla, ye set me heart batii)’ to music 
wid ivery word 1 

An’ sorra the Queen wid her sceptre in 
sich an illigant han', 

An’ the fall of yer foot in the dance was 
as light as snow an the lan’, 

An’ the sun kem out of a cloud whiniver 
ye walkt in the shtreet, 

An’ Shamus O’Shea was yer shadda, an’ 
laid himself undher yer feet, 

An’ I loved ye meself wid a heart and a 
half, me darlin’, and he 
’Ud 'a shot his own sowl dead for a kiss 
of ye, Molly Magee. 

v. 

But shure we wor betther frinds whin I 
crack’d ty skull fat her sake, 
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An* be ped me back wid the best he 
could give at* ould Donovan’s 
wake— 

For the boys wor about her agin whin< 
Dan didn’t come to the fore, 

An’ Shamus along wid (he rest, but she* 
put thim all to the door. 

An’, afther, I fhried her meself av the 
bird ’ud come to me call, 

But Molly, begorrah, ’ud listhen to 
neither at all, at all. 

VI. 

An’ her nabours an frinds ’ud consowl an’ 
condowl wid her, airly and late, 
'Your Danny,’ they says, ‘niver crasst 
(jver say to the Sassenach whate; 
He’s gone to the States, aroon, an’ he’s 
married another wife, 

An’ ye’ll niver set eyes an the face of 
the thraithur agin in life 1 
An’ to dhrame of a married man, death 
alive, is a mortial sin.' 

But brolly says ‘I’d his hand-promise, an' 
shure he’ll meet me agin.’ 

VII. 

An’ afther her pa'arints had inter’d glory, 
an’ both in wan day, 

She began to spake to herself, the 
crathur, an’ whishper, an’ say 
•Tomorra, Tomorrai’ an’ Father Mo- 
lowny he tuk her in han’, 

‘Molly, you’re manin’,’ he says, ‘me 
dear, av I undherstan’, 

That .ye’ll meet your paarints agin an’ 
yer Danny O’Roon afore God 
Wid his blessed Marthyrs an' Saints;’ 

an’ she gev him a frindly nod, 
‘Tomorra, Tomorra,’ she says, an’ she 
didn’t intind to desave, 

But her wits wor dead, an’ her hair was 
at white as the snow an a grave. 

* vin. 

Arrah now, here last month they wor 
diggin’ the bog, an’ they foun’ 
Dhrowndad in black bog-wather a ctep 
lyin’ undher prqpr. 


Yer Honour’s own agint, he says to sx 
wanst, at Katty’s shebeen, 

‘ The Divil take all the black Ion’, for 9 
blessin’ ’ud come wid the green ! 1 
An’ where ’ud the poor <man, thin, cut 
his bit o’ turf for the fire ? ■ 

But och! bad scran to the bogs whin 
they swallies the man intire I 
An’ sorra the bog that’s in Hiven wid all 
the light an’ the glow, 

An’ there’s hate enough, shure, widout 
thim in the Divil’s kitchen below.i 

• x. 

Thim ould blind nagers in Agypt, I hard 
his Riverence say, * 

Could keep their haithen kings in the 
/ flesh for the Jidgemint day, 

An’, faix, be the piper o’ Moses, they kep 
the cat an’ the dog, 

But it ’ud ’a been aisier work av they 
lived be an Irish bog. 

% 

XI. 

How-an-iver they laid this body they 
foun’ an the grass 

Be the chapel-door, an’ the people ’udi 1 
see it that wint in to mass— 

But a frish gineration had riz, an’ most 
of the ould wai few, 

An’ I didn’t know him meself, aft’ none 
of the parish knew. 

XII. 

But Molly kem limpin’ ujfwid her stick, 
she was lamed iv 

Thin a slip of a gossoon call’d, * Div ye 
know him, Molly Magee ?’ 

An’ she stood up strait as the Queen of 
the world—she lifted her head— 
‘He said he would meet me tomorra!' 
an’ dhropt down dead an the dead. 

Xm ’ ( 
Och, Molly, we thought, machree, ye 
would start back agin into life, 
Whin we laid yet, aich be ai&, at yer 
wake like husban' an’ wile. 
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f Sons the dhiy eye thin l»it was wet for 
tne frinds that Whs gone 1 
Soria the silent throat but we hard it 
cryin’ 'Ochone!’ 

An* Sham us O’Shea that has now ten 
childer^ hansome an’ tall. 

Him an’ his cnilder wor keenin’ as if he 
had lost thim alL 

XIV. 

Thin his Riverence buried thim both in 
i wan grave be the dead boor-tree, 1 
IThe young man Danny O’Roon wid his 
ould woman, Molly Magee. 

xv. 

May all the flowers o’ Jeroosilim blossom 
an’ spring from the grass, 
Imbrashin’ an’ kissin’ aich other —tutye 
did—over yer Crass I 
An’ the lark fly out o’ the flowers wid his 
song to the Sun an’ the Moon, 

An’ tell thim in Hiven about Molly Magee 
an’ her Danny O’Roon, 

Till Holy St. Pether gets up wid his kays 
an’ opens the gate 1 

An’ shure, be the Crass, that's betther. 

nor cuttin’ the Sassenach whate 
To be there wid the Blessed Mother, an’ 
Saints an’ Marthyrs galore, 

An’ singin’ yer * Pves ’ an*. ‘ Fathers ’ for 
•iver an’ ivermore. 


Eh 1 tha be hew to the ptaiice—thou'rt 
gaspin’—doesn’t tha see 

I calls ’em alter the fellers es once was 

1 , s#eet upo’ me? 

• it. 

Naay to be sewer it be past 'er time. 
What maakes ’er sa laate ? 

God to the laitne at the back, an’ lootik 
thruf Maddison’s gaate > 

III. 

Sweet-arts I Molly belike may ’a lighted 
to-night upo’ one. 

Sweet-arts I thanks to the Lord that I 
niver not listen'd to noan I 

So I sits i' my oan armchair wi’ my okn 
.kettle theere o’ the hob, 

An’ Tommy the fust, an’ Tommy the 
second, an’ Steevie an’ Rob. 

IV. 

Rob, coom oop ’ere o’ my knee. Thou 
secs that i’ spite o’ the men 

I 'a kep’ thruf thick an’ thin my two 
’oonderd a-year to mysen ; 

Yis 1 thaw tha call’d me es pretty es ony 
lass i’ the Shere; 

An’ thou be es pretty a Tabby, but Robhy 
I seed thruf ya theere. 


XVI. 

An’ now that I tould yer Honour what- 
iver I hard an’ seen, 

Ifcr Honour ’ifl give me a thrifle to dhrink 
yer health in*potheen. 

THE SPINSTER'S SWEET- 
ARTS. 

I. . 

dllK for my sweet-arts, fiess 1 fur it mun 
, be the time about now 
Vhen Molly cooms in fro’ the thr-end 
<flose wP her paitlls fro’ the cow. 

1 EUsr-tiee. 


Feyther ’ud saay I wur ugly es sin, an' I 
beant not vaiiin, 

But I niver wur downright hugly,’ thaw 
soom ’ud 'a thowt ma plaain, 

An' I wasn’t sa plaain i’ pink ribbons, ye 
said I wur pretty i’ pinks, 

An’ I liked to ’ear it I did, but I beant 
sich a fool as ye thinks; 

Ye was stroakin ma down wi’ the 'air, as 
I be a-stroiikin o’ you. 

But whiniver I loodke^i’ the glass I wur 
sewer that it couldn’t be true; > 
Niver wur pretty, not I, but ye knaw’d it 
wur pleasant to'ear, 

Thaw it warn’t not me es wur pretty, but 
my two ’qpoderd a-year. 


* 
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D’y» mind the mnmln' when we was a- 
, walkin’ togither, an’ stood f 
By the claiy’d-oop pond, that the foiilk 
be sa scared at, i' Gigglesby wood,, 
Wheer the poor wench dtowndid hersen, 
black Sal, ea 'ed been disgraaced ? 
An’ I feel’d thyarm es I stood wur a- 
creeapin about my waaist; 

An’ me es wur alius afeai*d of a man’s 
gittin’ ower fond, 

I sidled awaay an’ awaay till I plumpt foot 
fust i’ the pond; 

And, Robby, I niver 'a liked tha sa well, 
as I did that daay, 

Fur tha joompt in thysen, an’ tha hoickt 
my feet wi' a flop fro’ the claay. 
Ay, stick oop thy back, an’ set oop thy 
takil, tha may gie ma a kiss, 

Fur I walk’d wi’ tha all the way hoam 
an' wur niver sa nigh sa'iyin’ Yis. 
But wa boath was i' sich a dat we was 
shaamed to cross Gigglesby Greean, 
Fur a cat may loook at a king thou knaws 
but the cat mun be clean. 

Sa we boath on us kep out o’ sight o’ the 
winders o' Gigglesby Hinn— 
Noay, but the claws o' tha 1 quiet 1 they 
pricks clean thruf to the skin— 
An’ wa boath slinkt 'oam by the brokken 
shed i' the laane at the back, 
Wheer the poodle runn’d at tha once, an’ 
thou runn’d oop o’ the thack; 

An 1 thasqueedg’d my''and i' the shed, 
fur theere we was forced to ’ide, 
Fur I seed that Steevie wur cootnin’, and 
one o’, the Tommies beside. 

vn. 

Theere now, what art’smewin at, Steevie? 
for owt I can tell— 

Robby wur fust to be sewer, or I mowt 
’a liked tha as well. 

*vni. 

But, Robby, I thowt o’ tha all the while 
•I wur chakngin’ my gown, 

An’ I thowt sbaftl I chaange my staate? 
bat, O Lord, upo' coomin’ down— 


My bran-new carpet es fresh es a middr 
o’ flowers i’ Miiy— 

Why ’ednt tha wiped thy shoes? it ws 
clatted all ower wi’ claay. 

An’ I could 'a cried ammost, fur I see 
that it couldn’t be. 

An’ Robby I gied tha a raatin that Battle* 
thy coortin o’ me. 

An’ Molly an’ me was agreed, as we wa 
a-cleanin’ the floor, 

That a man be a durty thing an’ a troubl* 
an' plague wi’ indoor. 

But I rued it arter a bit, fur I stuck tt 
tha moor na the rest, 

But I couldn’t ’a lived wi’ a man an’ 1 
knaws it be all fur the best. 

IX. 

Nady—let ma strodk tha down till I 
maakes tha es smooth es silk, 

But if I ’ed married tha, Robby, thou'd 
not 'a been worth thy milk, 

Thou’d niver ’a cotch'd ony mice but 'a 
left me the work to do, 

And ’a taken to the bottle beside, so a 
all that I 'ears be true; 

But I loo vs tha to maiike thysen *appy,, 
an' soa purr awaay, my dear, * 
Thou 'ed rdellnigh purr'd ma awahy fro’ 
my oan two ’oonderd a-year. 

i 

X. 

Swearin agean, you Toms, as ye used to 
do twelve year sin’ 1 

Ye niver ’eard Steevie sWtgar ’cep’ it wur 
at a dog coomin’ in. 

An’ boath o’ ye mu& be fools to be hallus 
a-shawin’ your claws, 

Fur I niver cared nothink for neither— 
an’ one o’ ye dead ye knaws ! 
Coom give hoaver then, weant ye? I 
warrant ye soom fine flaky— 
Theere, lig down—I shall hev to gie one , 
or tother awaay. ' ( 

Can’t ye takke pattern by Steevie? jc 
shant hev a drop fro" the pakiL 
Steevie be right good manners lug thruf 
to the tip o’, the taitil. 
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XI. 

Robby, git down wi’thi, wilt tha? let 
Steevie coom oop o’ my knee. 

Steevie, my tad, thou ’ed very nigh been 
the Steevie far me i 

Robby war fiat to be sewer, ’e wnr bum 
an’ bred i’ the ‘onse, 

But thou be es ’ansom a tabby es iver 
patted a mouse. 


|Aji' I beiint not vaiiin, but I knaws 1 ’ed 
led tha a quieter life 
Nor her wi’ the hepitaph yonder 1 ” A 
faaithful an’ loovin’ wife !” 

An’ 'cos o' thy farm by the beck, an’ thy 
windmill oop o’ the croft, 

Tha tbowt tha would marry ma, did tba ? 

but that wur a bit ower soft, ’ 
Thaw thou was es soaber es daay, wi’ a 
niced red faace, an’ es clean 
Es a shillin’ ftesh fro’ the mint wi’ a bran- 
new 'ead o’ the Queean, 

An’ thy farmin' es clean es thysen', fur, 
Steevie, tha kep’ it sa neat 
That I niver not spied sa much es a 
poppy along wi' the wheat, 
fin’ the wool of a thistle a-flyin’ an’ 
seeiidin' tha hakted to' see; 

Twur es bad es ^battle-twig 1 ’ere i’ my 
oan blue chaumber to me. 
fiy, roob thy whiskers agean ma, fur I 
could ’a taken to tha well, 

But fur thy bairns, poor Steevie, a 

bouncin’ boy an’ a gelL 

• 

XIJI. 

fin’ thou was es fond o’ thy bairns es I 
be mysen o’ my cats, 
fat I niver not wish’d fur childer, I 
hevn’t naw likin’ fur bmts; 

’retty anew when ya dresses ’em oop, 
an’ they goas fur a walk, 
hr sits wi’ their ’ands afoor ’em, an’ 
doesn’t not ’fader the talk 1 
lut their bottles o’ pap, an’ their mucky 
tabs, an’ the clats an’ the (louts, 
'Bars* 

„ * ' 


An* their mashin* their toys to. (deices 
an’ mahkm’ ma deif wi’ their t 
shouts, 

1 An’ hallus a-joompin’ about ma as if they 
was set upo’ springs, 

An’ a haxin’ ma hawkard questions, an’ 
saayin’ ondecent things, 

An’ a-callin’ ma 1 huglv’ mayhap to my 
faace, or a tearln’ my gown— 

Dear! dearl dear! 1 mun part them 
" Tommies—Steevie git down. 

XIV. 

Ye be wuss nor the men-tommles, you, 

I tell’d ya, na moor o’ that I 
Tom, iig theere o’ the cushion, an’ father 
Tom ’ere o’ the mat. 

xv. * 

Theere! I ha’ master’d thtm / Hed I 
married the Tommies—0 Lord, 

To loove an’ obaiy the Tommies I I 
couldn't ’a stuck by my word. 

To be horder’d about, an' waiked, when 
Molly’d put out the light, 

By a man coomin' in wi’ a hiccup at ony 
hour o’ the night I 

An' the takble staain’d wi’ ’is aisle, an’ the 
mud o' 'is bools o’ the stairs, 

An’ the stink o’ 'is pipe i’ the ’ouse, 
an’ the mark o’ ’is 'ead o' the 
chairs I 

An’ noan o’ my four sweet-arts ’ud ’a let 
me ’a hed my okn waay, 

Sa I likes ’em best wi' taails when they 
’evn’t a word to laky. 

xvi. ' 

An’ I sits i’ my okn little parlour, an’ * 
served by my okn little lass, 

Wi' my oan little garden outside, an’ my 
oan bed f spanow-giass, 

An’ my min door-poorch wi’ the wood¬ 
bine an’ jeasmine a-dressin’ it, 
greekn, 

An’ my okn fine Jackman i' purple a 
roitbin’ the ’ouse liko a Queeka. 


# 



mm-p ' *'* " ,\- 

Xi^thellttle gells bobs to ma hoflens es 
£ / I be abroad i’ the laanea, 1 . 
When 1 ijoi* fur to eoomfut the poor es 
be down wi’ tHfeir haaches an* 
their paitinsi 

An* a haaf-pot o’ fain, or a mossel o' meat 
> when it beiint too dear, 

They maakes ma a greater Laady nof *er 
i' the mansiop theer, 


■ ■ *' ' XVItt. - 

Mewl mewl—Bess' wi‘ the tuJBcl wh 
ha maade onr Molly sa Iaate? 
It should 'a been ’ere by seven, an’ thee 
—it be strikin’ height— * ■ 

' Cushie wur craazed fur ’er cauf’ well— 
’eard ’er a maskin' ’er rooitn, 
An’ I thowt to mysen 1 thank God that 
hevn’t naw cauf o' my oan.’ 
Theere! 

Set it down 1 


lies ’es hallus to hax of a man how much Now Robby I 

to spare or to spend; You Tommies shall waait to-nigl 

An’ a spinster I be an’ I will be, if 8oa Till Robby an’ Steevie ’es 'ed their la 
please God, to the fiend. —an’ it sarves ye right. 


LOCKSLEY^HALL 
SIXTY YEARS AFTER. 

Late, my grandson I half the morning have I paced these sandy tracts. 
Watch’d again'the hollow ridges roaring into cataracts, 

Wander’d back to living boyhood while I heard the curlews call, 

I myself so close on death, and death itself in Locksley Hall. 

So—your happy suit was blasted—she the faultless, the divine; 

And you liken—boyish babble—this boy-love o.f yours with mine. ’ 

* 

I myself have often babbled doubtless of a foolish past; , 

Babble, babble; our old England may go down in babble at last. 

1 Curse him 1’ curse your fellow-victim ? call him dotard in your rage ? 
Eyes that lured a doting boyhood well might fool a dotard’s fge. 

lilted for a wealthier! wealthier? yet perhaps she was not wise; 

I remember how you kiss’d the miniature with those sw'eet eyes. 

in the hail there hangs a painting—Amy’s arms about my, neck— 
Happy children in a sunbeam sitting on the ribs of wreck. 

In my life there waa a picture, she that clasp’d my neck had flown.; 

[ was left withifi the shadow sitting on the wreck alone. 

* 

Yours ha* been a slighter ailment, will you sicken for her sake 1> * 
You, not ’you 1 you modem amourist is of easier, earthlier make. 

tor krved mw Amy fidl’d me, Amy wasft timid childf . 

*' TO" ‘ " 
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She that holds the diamond necklace dearer than th wirhn iW, 

She that hndi a winter sunset fairer than a mom of Spring. 

She that in her heart is brooding Ai his briefer lease of life, 

While she tows • till death shall part ns,’ she the would-be-widow wife. 

She the worldling born of worldlings—father, mother—be content, 

Ev’n the homely form can teach us there is something in 

Yonder in that chapel, slowly sinking now into the ground, ' 

Lies the warrior, my forefather, with his feet upon the hound. 

Cross’d! for once he sail’d the sea to crush the Moslem in his pride | 
Dead the warrior, dead his glory, dead the cause in which he died. 

Yet how often I and Amy in the mouldering aisle have stood, 

Gaaing for one pensive moment on that founder of our blood. 

There again I stood to-day, and where of old we knelt in prayer, 

Close beneath the casement mansion with the shield of Locksley—there, 

All in white Italian marble, looking still as if she smiled, 

Lies my Amy dead in chjld-birth, dead the mother, dead the child. 

Dead—and sixty years ago, and dead her aged husband now— * 

I this old white-headed dreamer stoopt and kiss’d her marble brow. 

Gone the fires of youth, the follies, furies, curses, passionate tears, 

Gone like fires and floods and earthquakes of the planet’s dawning years. 

Fires that shook me once, but now to silent ashes fell’n away. 

Cold upo^ the dead volcano sleeps the gleam of dying day. 

Gone the tyrant of my youth, and mute below the chancel stones, ■ 

All his virtues—I forgive them—black in white above his bones. 

Gone the comrades of my bivouac, some in fight against the foe, 

Some thro’ age and slow diseases, gone as all on earth will go. 

Gone with whom for forty years my life in golden sequence ran. 

She with all the charm of woman, she with all the breadth of man, 

Strong in will and rich in wisdom, Edith, yet so lowly-sweet, 

Woman to her inmost heart, and woman to her tender feet. 

Very woman of very woman, nurse of ailing body and mind. 

She that link’d again the broken chain that bound me to my kind. 

Here to-day was Amy with me, while I wander’d down the coast, 

Near us Edith’s holy shadow, smiling at the slighter ghost 

irons our sailor son thy father, Leonard early lost at sea; 

Than alone, my boy, of Amy’s Irin and mine art left to me. 

T so 
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Gone thy tendef-natured mother, wearying to be left alone, 

Pining for the stronger heart that once had beat beside her own. 

Truth, for Truth is Truth, he worlhipt, being true as he was brave; 

Good, for Good is Goo<j, he follow’d, yet he look’d beyond the grave, 

Wiser there than you, that crowning barren Death as lord of 111, * 

Deem this over-tragic drama’s closing curtain is the pall I . 

Beautiful was death in him, who saw the death, but kept the deck, 

Saving women and their babes, and sinking with the sinking wreck, 

Gone for ever! Ever ? no—for since our dying race began, 

Ever, ever, and for ever was the leading light of man. 

Those that in barbarian burials kill’d the slave, and slew the wife 
Felt within themselves the sacred passion of the second life. 

Indian warriors dream of ampler hunting grounds beyond the night; 

Ev’n the black Australian dying hopes,he shall return, a white. 

Truth for truth, and good for good 1 The Good, the True, the Pure, the Just- 
Take the charm ‘ For ever ’ from them, and tiiey crumble into dust. 

Gone the cry of ‘ Forward, Forward,’ lost within a growing gloom; 

Lost, or only heard in silence from the silence of a tomb. 

Half the marvels of my morning, triumphs over time and space. 

Staled by frequence, shrunk by usage into commonest commonplace 1 

‘ Forward ’ rang the voices then, and of the many mine was one. 

Let us hush this cry of ‘ Forward' till ten thousand years have gone." 

Far among the vanish’d races, old Assyrian kings would flay t 

.Captives whom they caught in battle—iron-hearted victors they. 

Ages after, while in Asia, he that led the wild Moguls, 

Timur built his ghastly tower of eighty thousand human skulls^ 

Then, and here in Edward's time, an age of noblest English names, 
Christian conquerors took and flung the conquer’d Christian into flames. 

Love your enemy, bless your haters, said the Greatest of the great; 
Christian love among the Churches look’d the twin of heathen hate. 

From the golden alms of Blessing man had coin’d himself a curse: 

Rome of Oesar, Rome of Peter, which was crueller? which was worse? 

France had shown a light to all men, preach’d a Gospel, all men’s good; 
Celtic Demos rose a Demon, shriek’d and slaked the light with blood. 

Hope was ever on her mountain, watching till the day begun— '■* 

Crown'd with sunlight—over darkness—from the still unrisen sun. 
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Hare we grown abiast beyond the passions of the p(Smal clan ? 

•Kill your enemy, for you hate him,' still, ‘your enemy’ was a man. 

* 

Have we sunk below them? peasjfcts maim the helpless hone, and drive 
Innocent cattle under-thatch, and bum the kindlier brutes alive. 

Brutes* the brutes are not your wrongers—burnt at'midnight, found at mom, 
Twisted hud in mortal agony with their offspring, bom-unborn, 

Clinging to the silent mother I Are we devils ? are we men ? 

Sweet St. Francis of Assisi, would that he were here again. 

He that in his Catholic wholeness used to call the very flowers 
Sisters, brothers—and the beasts—whose pairis are hardly less than ours I 

Chaos, Cosmos I Cosmos, Chaos 1 who can tell how all will end ? 

Kead the wide world's annals, you, and take their wisdom for your friend. 

Hope the best, but hold the Present fatal daughter of the Past, 

Shape your heart to front the %our, but dream not that the hour will last. 

Ay, if dynamite and revolver leave you courage to be wise: 

When was age so cram ru’d with menace ? madness ? written, spoken liea ? 

Envy wears the mask of Love, and, laughing sober fact to scorn, * 

Cries to Weakest as to Strongest, 1 Ye are equals, equal-born.' 

Equal-born ? O yes, if yonder hill be level with the flat. 

Charm us, Orator, till the Lion look no larger than the Cat, 

Till the Cat thro’ that mirage of overheated language loom 
Larger than the Lion,—Demos end in working its own doom. 

Russia bursts our Indian barrier, shall we fight her? shall we yield? 

Pause 1 before you sound the trumpet, hear the voices from the field.» 

Those three hundred millions under one Imperial sceptre now. 

Shall we hold them ? shall we loose them ? take the suffrage of the plow. 

Nay, but these would feel and follow Truth if only you and you, 

Rivals of realm-ruining party, when you speak were wholly true. 

Plowmen, Shepherds, have I found, and more than once, and still could find, 
Sons of God, and kings of men in utter nobleness of mind. 

Truthful, trustful, looking upward to the practised hustingi-Iiar; 

So the Higher wield* the Lower, while the Lower is the Higher. 

Here and there a cotter’s babe is royal-bom by right divine; 

Here and there my lord is lower than his oxen or his swine. 

£haos, Cosmos I Cosmos, Chaos 1 once again the sickening game; 

Freedom, free to slay herself, and dying while they shout her name. 
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Step by step wo gain’d a freedom.known to Europe, known to all; 

Step by step we rose to greatness,—thro* the tongufesters we may fall 

You that woo the Voices—tell theSi ‘old experience is a fool,’ 

Teach your Batter’d Icings that only those who bannot read cm rule. 
c 

Pluck,the mighty from their seat, but set no meek ones in their place; 
Pillory Wisdom in your markets, pelt your offal at her face.* 

Tumble Nature heel o’er head, and, yelling with the yelling street, 

Set the feet above the brain and swear the brain is in the feet. 

Bring the old dark ages back without the faith, without the hope, 

Break the State, the Church, the Throne, and roll their ruins down the slope 

Authors—essayist, atheist, novelist, realist, rhymester, play your part, 
Paint the mortal shame of nature with the living hues of Art. 

Rip your brothers’ vices open, strip your own foul passions bare; 

Down with Reticence, down with Reverdace—forward—naked—let them stare 

Feed the budding rose of boyhood with the drainage of your sewer; 

Send the drain into the fountain, lest the stream should issue pure. 

Set the maiden fancies wallowing in the troughs of Zolaism,— 

Forward, forward, ay and backward, downward too into the abysm. 

Do your best to charm the worst, to lower the rising race of men; 

Have we risen from out the bea$t, then back into the beast again ? 

Only ‘dust to dust ’ for me that sicken at your lawless din, 

Dust in wholesome old-world dust before the newer world ( hegin. 

Heated am I? you—you wonder—well, it scarce becomes mine age— 
(Patience 1 let the dying actor mouth his last upon the stages 

Cries of unprogressive dotage ere the dotard fall asleep? 

Noises of a current narrowing, not the music of a deep ? , 

f 

Ay, for doubtless I am old, and think gray thoughts, fo; I am gray: 

After all the stormy changes shall we find a changeless May? 

After madness, after massacre, Jacobinism and Jacquerie, 

Some diviner force to guide us thro’ the days I shall not see ? 

When the schemes and all the systems, Kingdoms and Republics fall, 
Something kindlier, higher, holier—all for each and each for all ? 

All the full-brain, half-brain races, led by Justice, Love, and Truth; 

All the millions one at length with all the visions of my youth ? 

All diseases quench’d by Science, no man halt, or deaf or blind; * 
Stronger ever bom of maker, lustier body, larger mind? 
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Earth at Jut a varied world, a single race, a single Jongue— 

I have seen her fti sway—for is not Earth as yet so young?— . 

Every tiger madness mauled, evefy serpent panrion kill’d, 

Every grim rivine a garden, every biasing desert till'd, 

Robert In universal harvest up to either pole she smiles, 

Universal ocean softly washing all her warless Isles. 

Warless? when her tens are thousands, and her thousands millions, then— 
All her harvest all too narrow—who can fancy warless men ? 

Warless ? war will die out late then. Will it ever ? late or soon ? 

Con it, till this outworn earttt be dead as yon’dead world the moon^ 

Dead the new astronomy calls her. ... On this day and at this hour. 

In this gap between the sandhills, whence you see the Locksley tower, 

Here we met, our latest meeting—Amy—sixty years ago— 

She and I—the moon was tailing greenish-thro' a rosy glow, 

Just above the gateway tower, and even where you see her now— 

Here we stood and claspt each other, swore the seeming-deathless vow. . . . 

Dead, but how her living glory lights the hall, the dune, the grass 1 
Yet the moonlight is the sunlight, and the sun himself will pass. 

Venus near her I smiling downward at this earthlier earth of ours, 

Closer on the Sun, perhaps a world of never fading flowers. 

Hesper, whom the poet call’d the Bringer home of all good things. ' 

All good things may move in Hesper, perfect peoples, perfect kings. 

Hesper—Venus—were we native to that splendour or in Mars, ' 

We should see the Globe we groan in, fairest of their evening stars. 1 

Could’ we dream of wars and carnage, craft arid madness, lust and spite, 
Roaring London, raving Paris, in that point of peaceful light ? 

• 

Might we nqt in glancing heavenward on a star so silver-fair, 

Yearn, and clasp the hands and murmur, ‘ Would to God that we were there’? 

Forward, backward, backward, forward, in the immeasurable sea, 

Sway’d by vaster ebbs and flows than can be known to yon or me. 

All the suns—are these but symbols of innumerable man, 

Man or Mind that sees a shadow of the planner or the plan ? 

» 

Is there evil but on earth ? or pain in every peopled sphere? 

Well be grateful fo# the sounding watchword ‘ Evocation ’ herb 

Evolution ever climbing after some ideal good, 

And Reverskm ever dragging Evolution in the mod. 
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> What are men that He should heed us ? cried the king of sacred song; 
Insects of an hour, that hourly work their brother insect wrong, 

Whife the silent Heayens roll, and*Suns along their fiery way, 

All their planets whirling round them, flash a million miles a day. 

Many an JE on moulded earth before her highest, man, was bom. 
Many an /Eon too may pass when earth is manless and forlorn, 

Earth so huge, and yet so bounded—-pools of salt, and plots of land— 
Shallow skin of green and azure—chains o'f mountain, grains of sand 1 

Only That which made us, meant us to be mightier by and by, 

Set the sphere of all the boundless Heayens within the human eye, 

* 

Sent the shadow of Himself, the boundless, thro’ the human soul; 
Boundless inward, ip the atom, boundless outward, in the Whole. 


Here is Locksley Hall, my grandson, J^ere the lion-guarded gate. 

Not to-night in Locksley Hall—to-morrow—you, you come so late. 

Wreck'd—your train—or all but wreck’d ? a shatter’d wheel ? a vicious boy 
Good, this forward, you that preach it, is it well to wish you joy ? . 

Is it well that while we range with Science, glorying in the Time, 

City children soak and blacken soul and sense in city slime ? 

There among the glooming alleys Progress halts on palsied feet, 

Crime and hunger cast our maidens by the thousand on the street. 

'There the Master scrimps his haggard sempstress of her daily bread, 

There a single sordid attic holds the living and the dead. f . 

There the smouldering fire of fever creeps across the rotted floor! 

And the crowded couch of incest in the warrens of the poor. 

Nay, your pardon, cry’your * forward,’ yours are hope and youth, but I 
Eighty winters leave the dog too lame to follow with the cry,, 

( 

Lame and old, and post his time, and passing now into (be night; 

Yet I would the rising race were half as eager for the light. 

Light the fading gleam of Even ? light the glimmer of the dawn ? 

Aged eyes may take the growing glimmer for the gleam withdrawn. 

Far away beyond her myriad coming changes earth will be 
Something other than the wildest modem guess of you and me. 

Earth may reach her earthly-worst, or if she gain her earthly-beil, 

Would she find her human offspring this ideal mtn at rest? 

Forward then, but still remember how the course of Time will swerfe, 
Crook rand torn upon itself in many a backward streaming curve. 
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Not the Hall to-night, my grandson ! Death and Silfttce hold their own. 
Leave the -Master in the first dark hour of his last sleep alone. 


Worthier soul was he than I am, found and honest, rustic Squire, f 

Kindly landlord, boon companion—youthful jealousy is a liar. 

Cast the poison from your bosom| oust the madneft from your brain. 

Let the trampled serpent show you that you have not lived in vain. 

Youthful I youth and age are scholars yet but in the lower school, 

Nor is he the wisest man who never proved himself a fool. 


Yonder lies our young sea-village—Art and Grace are less and less: 
Science ^rows and Beauty dwindles—roofs of slated hideousness 1 

There is one old Hostel left us where they swing the Locksley shielif, 
Till the peasant cow shall butt the ' lion passant ’ from his field. , 

Poor old Heraldry, poor old History, poor old Poetry, passing hence, 
In the common deluge drowning old political common-sense I 

Poor old voice of eighty crying after voices that have fled I 
All I loved are vanish’d voices, all my steps are on the dead. 

All the world is ghost to me, and as the phantom disappears, 

Forward far and far from here is all the hope of eighty years. 


In this Hostel—I remember—I. repent it o’er his grave— 

Like a clown—by chance he met me—I refused the hand he gave. 

From that casement where the trailer mantles all the mouldering bricks— 

I was th^p in early boyhood, Judith but a child of six— 

While I shelter’d in this archway from a day of driving showers— 

Peept the winsome race of Edith like a flower among the flowers. 

Here to-night 1 the Hall to-morrow, when they toll the Chapel bell I 
Shall j hear in one dark room a wailing, ‘ I have loved thee well.' 

• 

Then a peal.that shakes the portal—one has come to claim his bride, 

Her that shrank, and put me from her, shriek'd, and started from my side— 

Silent echoes 1 You, my Leonard, use and not abuse your day. 

Move among your people, know them, follow him whofled the way,. 

Strove for sixty.widow’d years to help his homelier brother meh, 

Served the poor, and built the cottage, raised the school, and drain'd the fen. 

Hears he now the Voice that wrong’d him ? who shall swear it cannot be? 
Earth would never touch her worst, were one in fifty such as.he. 

y- 

Ere she gain her Hqavenly-best, a God must mingle with the game: 

Nay, there may be those, about us whom we neither see nor name, 
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Felt within us qp ourselves, the Powers of Good, the Powers of Ill, 
Showing halm, or shedding poison in the fountains of the Will, 

Follow you the Star that lights a desert pathway, yours or mine. 
Forward, till you see the highest Human Nature is divine. 

Follow Light, an& do the Right—for man can half-control hi* doom— 
Till you find the deathless Angel seated in the vacant tomb. 

Forward, let the stormy moment'fly and mingle with the Past. 

I that loathed, have come to love him. Love will conquer at the last 

Gone at eighty, mine own age, and I and you will bear the pall; 

Then I leave thee Lord and Master, latest Lord of Locksley Hall. 



PROLOGUE 
TO GENERAL HAMLEV. 

Our birches yellowing and from each 
The light leaf falling fast, 

While squirrels from our fiery beech 
Were bearing off the mast, 

You came, and look'd and loved the view 
Long-known and loved by me, 

Green Sussex fading into blue 
With one gray glimpse of sea; 

And, gazing from this height alone, 

We spoke of what had been 
Most marvellous in the wars your own 
Crimean eyes had seen; 

And now—like old-world inns that take 
Some warrior for a sign 
That therewithin a guest may make 
True cheer with honest wine— 
Because you heard the lines I read 
Nor utter’d word of blame, 

I dare without your leave to head 
These rhymings with your name, 

Who know you but as one of those 
I fain would meet again, 

Yet know you, as your England jjnows 
That jou and aUJtoqr.men - ■. : <. 
Were soldiers to herheUrt’s desire, 
- c ,.Wh^5M*vyp^)ie»jr, £‘0. 
Ydu saw die league-long rampart-fire 

FlM«<^*WU^iir v - 
Thro'.4iujiM^*g£«$effoa was driven. 
And Wolseley overthrew.,, . 

Arfibi, aid fcU sUdsHhrbecven 
Paled, and thegtofygrew, i r-<~ 


THE CHARGE OF THE HEAV 
BRIGADE AT BALACLAVA 

r October 25, 1854. 

1. 

The charge of the gallant three hundre 
the Heavy Brigade 1 

Down the hill, down the hill, thousani 
of Russians, 

Thousands of horsemen, drew to tl 
valley—and stay’d; 

For Scarlett and Scarlett’s three hundn 
were riding by 

When the points of tj)e Russian lanci 
arose in the sky; 

And he call’d ‘ Left wheel into line 
and they wheel’d and obey’d. 

Then he look’d at the host that ha 
halted he knew not why, 

And he turn’d half round, 'and he bad hi 
trumpeter sound 

To the charge, and tie rode on ahead, f 
he waved his blade 

To the gallant three hundred whose glor 
will never die— 

' Follow,’ and up the hill, np the hill, u| 
the hill, ’ 

Follow’d the Heavy Brigade. * 

* II 

The trampm, the gallop, theP charge 
and the might of the fight I 

> V 

* . ‘ 
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nousands of horsemen had gather’d 
there on die height, 

Vtth a wing push'd out to the left and 
a wing to the right, 

j,d who shall escape if they close? but 
he dashed up alone 
tiro’ the great gray slope of men, 

Sway’d his sabre, and held bis own 
jke an Englishman there and then; 

Ml in a moment follow’d with force 
Tiree that were next in their fiery 
course, 

/edged themselves in between horse 

S and horse, 

ought for their lives in the narrow gap 
they had made—• 

our amid thousands! and up the hill, 
Up the hill, 

Gailopt the gallant three hundred, the 
Heavy Brigade. * 


Fell like a cannonshot, 

Burst like a thunderbolt. 

Crash’d like a hurricane, 

Broke thro’ the mass from below, 

Drove thro’ the midst of the foe, 

Plunged up and down, to and fro, 

Rode flashing blow upon blow, 

Brave Inniskillen^and Greys 
Whirling their sabres in circles of light 1 
\nd some of us, all in amaze, 

Who were held for a while from the 

And were only standing at gaze, 

When the darjf-muffled Russian crowd 
Folded its wings from the left and the 
right, * 

And roll’d them around like a cloud,— 
O mad for the charge and the battle 
were we, 

When our own good redcoats sank from 
sight, 

<tke drops of blood in a dark-gray 
sea, 

we turn’d to each other, whispering, 
all dismay’d, 

'Lost sib the gallant thren hundred of 
Scarlett's Brigade 1’ 


err. 

Lost one and all' were the words 
•Mutter’d in our dismay; 

But they rode like Victor* and. Lords 
Thro’ the forest^rf lances and swords 
In the heart of tne Russian hordes, 

They rode, or they stood at bay— . 
Struck with the sword-hand and slew, 
Down with the bridle-hand drew 
The foe from the saddle and threw 
Underfoot there in the fray— 

Ranged like a storm or stood like a rack 
In the wave of a stormy day; 

Till suddenly shock upon shock 
Stagger’d the mass from without, 

Drove it in wild disarray, 

For our men galiopt up with a cheer and 
a shout. 

And the foeman surged, and waver’d, and 
reel’d 

Up the hill, up the hill, up the hill, out 
of the field, 

And over the brow and away. 


Glory to each and to all, and the charge 
that they made I . 

Glory to all the three hundred, and all 
the Brigade I 

Note.— The 'three hundred' of she 'Heavy 
Brigade' who nude this famous charge were the 
Scots Greys end the end squadron of Inniskil- 
Ungs; tho remainder of the ‘Heavy Brigade' 
subsequently dashing up to their support? 

The 'three'were Scarlett's aide-de-camp, 
Elliot, and the trumpeter end Shegogthe orderly, 
who had been close behind him. 
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iRENp. 

Yon praise when you should blame 
The barbarism of wars. g 

A juster epoch has begun. 

Poet. 4 

Yet tho’ this cheek be gray, 

And that bright hair the modem sun, 
Those eyes the blue to-day, 

You wrong me, passionate little, friend. 

I would that wars should cease, 

1 would the globe from end to end 
Might sow and reap in peace, 

And some new Spirit o’erbear the old, 

Or Trade re-frain the Powers 
From war with kindly links of gold, 

Or Love with wreaths of flowers. 

Slav, Teuton, Kelt, I count them all 
My friends and brother souls, 

With all the peoples, great and small, 
That wheel between the poles. 

But since, our mortal shadow, Ill 
- To waste this earth began— 

Perchance from some abuse of Will 
In worlds before the man 
Involving ours—he needs, must fight 
To make true peace his own, 

He needs must combat might with might, 
Or'Might would rule alone; 

And who loves War for War’s own sake 
Is fool, or crated, or worse; 

But let the patriot-soldier take 
His meed of fame in verse; 

Nay—tho’ that realm were in the wrong' 
Forwhich her warriors bleed, 

It still were right to crown with song 
The warrior’s noble deed—, 

A crown the Singer hopes may last, 

For so the deed endures; 

But Song will vanish in the Vast; 

And that large phrase of youA * 

'A Star among the stars,’ tny dear, 

Is girlish talk at best; 

For dare we dally with therfphere 
As he did half in jest, 

Old Horace? ' 1 1 will strike ’ said he 
‘ The stars with head sublime,’ 

But scarce could see, as now we see, 

The man in Space and Time, 


So drew perchanie a happier lot 
' Than ours, who rhyme to-day. 

The fires that arch this dusky dot— 
Yon myriad-worlded way— 

The vast sun-clusters’ gather’d blaze, 
World-isles in lonely ajfies. 

Whole heavens within theqsclves,am 
Our brief humanities; 

And so does Garth; for Homer’s fam 
Tho’ carved in harder stone— 

The falling drop will make his name 
As mortal as my own. 

Irene. 

Not 

• Poet. 

Let it live then—ay, till when? 
Earth passes, all is lost 
If what they prophesy, our wise men, 
Sun-flame or sunless frost? 

And deed and song alike are swept 
Away, and all in vain 
As far as man can see, except 
The man himself remain; 

And tho’, in this lean age forlorn, 

Too many a voice may ciy 
That man can have no after-mom, 
Not yet of these am I. 

The man remains, and whatsoe'er 
He wrought of good or brave 
Will mould him thro’Che cycle-year 
That dawns behind the grave. 

And here the Singer for his Art 
Not all in vain may plead 
‘ The song that nerves a nation’s heart, 
Is in itself a deed’ 


TO VIRGIL 

WRITTEN AT THE REQUEST OF TH 
MANTUANS FOR THE NINETEENT 

CENTENARY OF VIRGIL’S DEATH. 

* 

. I* 

Roman Virgil, thou that singbst 

Dion’s lofty temples robed in fin 



THE DEAD PROPHET. 


[lion falling, Rome arising, 

wan, and filial faith, and Dido's 
pytej. 

It. 

Landscape-lovqt, lord of language 

»more than be that sang the Works 
and Days, 

\11 the chosen coin of fancy 

flashing out from many a golden 
phrase; 

III. 

Thou that singest wheat and woodland, 
tilth and vineyard, hive and horse 
and herd; 

U1 the charm of all the Muses 

often flowering in a lonely word; 


'oet of the happy Tityrus 

piping underneath his beechen 
bowers; 

'oet of the poet-satyr 

whom the laughing shepherd 
bound with flowers; 

V. 

banter of the Pollio, glorying 

in the blissful years again to be, 

ummers of the snakelcss meadow, 

unlaborious earth and oarlcss sea; 

vi. 

hou that seest Universal 

Nature moved by Universal 
Mind; • 

hou majestic in thy sadness 

at the doubtful doom of human 
kind; 

VII. 

ight among the vanish’d ages; 

star that gildest yet this phantom 
shore;, 

olden ^branch amid the shadows, 

arngs and realms that pass to rise 
no more; 


VIII. 

Now thy Forum roars no longer, 

fallen every purple Osar's 
dome— 

■Tho’ thine oceoa-roll of rhythm 

sound for ever of Imperial 
Rome— 

ix. < 

Now the Rome of slaves hath perish’d, 
and the Rome of freemen holds 
her place, 

I, from out the Northern Island 

sunder'd once from all the human 
race, 

x. 

I salute thee, Mantovano, 

I that loved thee since my day 
began, 

Wielder of the stateliest measure 

ever moulded by the lips of man. 


THE DEAD PROPHET.* 

18a~. 

L 

Dead! 

And the Muses cried with a stormy cry 
' Send them no more, for evermore. > 
Let the people die.’ 

u. 

Dead 1 

‘ Is it he then brought so low?’ 

And a careless people flock’d from the 
fields , 

With a purse to pay for the show. 

III. 

Dead, who had served his time, 

Was one of the people’s kings, 

Had labour’d in lifting them out of slime, 
And showing them, souls have wings 1 


TBS DEAD PROPBBT. 


57* 


IV. r 

Dumb on the winter heath he lay. 

His friends had stript him bare, * 
And roll’d his nakedness everyway 
That all the crowd m^ht stare. 

v. 

A storm-worn signpost not to be read, 
And a tree with a moulder’d nest 
On its barkless bones, stood stark by the 
dead; 

And behind him, low in the West, 

VI. 

With shilling ladders of shadow and light, 
And blurr'd in colour and form, 

The sun hung over the gates of Night, 
And glared at a coming storm. 

VII. 

Then glided a vulturous Beldam forth, 
That on dumb death had thriven; 

They call’d her ‘Reverence’ here upon 
earth, 

And ‘The Curse of the Prophet’ in 
, Heaven. 

VIII. 

She knelt—‘ We worship him ’—all but 
wept— 

' So great so noble was hel ’ 

She clear’d her right, she arose, she swept 
The dust of earth from her knee. 

IX. 

'Great! for he spoke and the people 
heard, 

And his eloquence caught like a flame 
From cone to zone of the world, till his 
Word 

. Had won him a noble name, 

x. 

Noble I he sung, and the sweet sound ran 
Thro' palace and cottage door. 

For he touch’d on the whole sad planet 
* of man, 

' The kings and the rich and the poor; 


XI. 

And he sung not alone pf an old «m 
But a sun coming up in his youth 
Great and noble—O’yes—but yet— 
For man is a lover of Truth, 

n 

XII. « 

And bound to follow, wherever she; 

Stark-naked, and up or down, 

Thro’ her high hill-passes of staii 
snow, 

Or the foulest sewer of the town— 

. xm. 

Noble and great—O ay—but then, 
Tho’ a prophet should have his du 
Was he noblier-fasbion’d than other m 
Shall we see to it, I and you ? 

XIV. 

For since he would sit on a Propli 
seat, 

As a lord of the Human soul, 

We needs must scan him from head 
feet 

Were it but for a wart or a mole ?’ 

XV. 

His wife and his child stood by him 
teats, 

But she—she push’d them aside. 
‘Tho’ a name may last for a thousa 
years, 

Yet a truth is a truth,’ she cried. 

O 

XVI. • 

And she that had haunted his path* 
still. 

Had often truckled and cower’d 
When he rose in his wrath, and h 
yielded her will 

To the master, as overpower’d, 

XVII. 

She tumbled his helpless corpse about. 

‘ Small blemish upon the skin! 

But I think we know what is fail withe* 
Is often as foul within.’ 



EARL V SPRING — MIDNIGHT. 


xviii. 

lw crouch'd, she lore hjm part from pert. 
And out erf 1 his body she drew 


lie red 'Blood-ehgle ' 1 of liver and 
heart; 

She held th#m up to the view; 

XIX. 

She gabbled, as sh# groped in the dead, 
And all the people were pleased; 

See, what a little heart,’ she said, 

‘ And the liver is half-diseased 1 ’ 

xx. 

ihe tore the Prophet after death, 

And the people paid her well. 
Lightnings flicker’d along the heath; 

One shriek'd ‘ The fires of Hell! ’ 

* % 


: EARLY SPRING. 

i. 

Once more the Heavenly Power 
Makes all things new, 

And domes the red-plow’d hills 
f With loving blue; 

« The blackbirds have their wills, 

The throstles too. 

II. 

Opens a door in Heaven j 
From* skies of glass 
A Jacob’s ladder falls 
On greer^hg grass, 

And o’er the mountain-walls 
Young angels pRss. 

m. 

Before them fleets the shower, 

And burnt the buds, 

And shine the level lands, 

And flash the floods; 

The sfius are from their hands 
Flung thro’ the woods, 

1 *h| term for tangs, liver, etc, when 

" V «hs conqueror oat of the bod? al the 
®UOetad, 


m 


,nr. * 

The woods with living aim 
1 How softly frnn’d, 

Light aim from where the deep. 
All down the sand. 

Is breathii% in his sleep. 

Heard by the land. 

v, 

O follow, leaping blood, 

The season's lure 1 
O heart, look down and up 
Serene, secure, 

Warm as the crocus cup, 

Like snowdrops, pure I 

VI. 

Post, Future glimpse and fade 
Thro’ some slight spell, 

A gleam from yonder vale, 

Some far blue fell. 

And sympathies, how frail, 

In sound and smell I 

VII. 

Till at thy chuckled note, 

Thou twinkling bird. 

The fairy fancies range. 

And, lightly stirrM, 

Ring little bells of change 
From word to word. 

VIII. 

For now the Heavenly Power 
Makes all things new. 

And thaws the cold, and fills 
The flower with dew; 

The blackbirds have their wills, 
The poets too. 

PREFATORY POEM TO MY* 
BROTHER’S SONNETS. 
Midnight, Jum 30 , 1879 . 


Midnight— in no midsummer tune * 
The breakers lash the shores 1 * 
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‘PRATER AVE ATQUE VALE' — HELEN'S TOWER. 


The cuckoo flf a joyless June 
I< calling out of doors: 

And thou hast vanish’d from tHine own * 
To that which looks like rest. 

True brother, only to bcuknown 
By those who love thee best. 

II. 

. Midnight—and joyless June, gone by, 

And from the deluged park 
The cuckoo of a worse July 
Is calling thro’ the dark: 

But thou art silent underground, 

And o’er thee streams the rain, 

True poet, surely to be found 
When Truth is found again. 

HU 

And, now to these unsummer'd skies 
s The summer bird is still, 

Far off a phantom cuckoo cries 
From out a phantom hill; 

And thro’ this midnight breaks the sun 
Of sixty'years away, 

The light of days when life begun. 

The days that seem to-day, 

When all my griefs were shared with thee, 
As all my hopes were thine— 

As all thou wert was one with me, 

May all thou art be mine I 


1 FRATER AVE ATQUE VALE.’ 

Row us out from Desenzano, to your 
* Sirmione row! 

So they row’d, and there we landed—‘ O 
venusta Sirmio 1’ 

There to me thro’ all the groves of olive 
in the summer glow, 

There beneath the Roman ruin where the 
purple flowers grow, 

Came that ‘ Ave atque Vale ’ of the Poet’s 
hopeless woe, 

Tenderest of Roman poAs nineteen- 

' hundred yean ago, 


‘ Frater Ave atque Vale ’—as we wander'j 
to and fro * 

Gazing at the Lydian laughter of tk, 
Garda Lake below 

Sweet Catullus’s all-but-island, olive 
silvery Sirmio 1 ^ ( 

HELEN’S TOWER. 1 

4 

Helen’s Tower, Jiere I stand, 
Dominant over sea and land. 

Son’s love built me, and I hold 
Mother’s love in letter’d gold. 
Love is in and out of time, 

I am mortal stone and lime. 
Would my granite girth were strong 
As either love, to last as long 1 
I should wear my crown entire 
^ To and thro’ the Doomsday fire, 
And be found of angel eyes ‘ 
In earth’s recurring Paradise. 


EPITAPH ON LORD STRAT¬ 
FORD DE REDCLIFFE. 

In Westminster Abbey. 



And noblest, now t^v long day’s world 
hath ceased, 

Here silent in our Minster of the West 

Who wert the voice of England in the 
East. ' 

EPITAPH 

ON GENERAL GORDON. 

IN THE GORDON, BOYS’ NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL HOME NEAR WOKING. 

Warrior of God, man’s friend, an 
tyrant’s foe. 

Now somewhere dead far in the wast 
Soudan, 

Thou Iivest in all hearts, for all rilen knot 

This earth has never borne a noble 
man. 

I Written at the request of my friend. Lord 
Duflcrin. 



EPITAPH OH CAXTOH — FREEDOM.* 


STS 


epitaph on caxton. 

I N St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 

Fiat Lux (his motto). 

>* * 

HV prayer was ‘ Light—more Light— 
while Time shall last!’ ' 
housawest a glory growing on the night, 
ut not the shadows which that light 
I would cast, 

{'ill shadows vanish in the Light of Light. 

TO THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 

I Patriot Statesman, be thou wise to 
know 

He limits of resistance, and the bounds 
tetermining concession ; still be bold 
lot only to slight praise but suffer scorn; 
Ind be thy heart a fortress to maintain 
rhe day against the moment, and the 
year 

tgainst the day; thy voice, a music 
heard 

mro' all the yells and counter-yells of 
I feud 

ind faction, and thy will, a power to 
make w 

‘his ever-changing world of circumstance, 
n changing, chime with never-changing 
Law. 


To this great cai^e of Freedom drink, 
my friends, 

And the great name of England, round 
’ and round. 

-To all the loyal^jiearts who long 

To keep our English Empire whole I 
To all our noble sons, the strong 
New England of the Southern Pole! 
To England under Indian skies, 

To, those dark millions of her realm I 
To Canada whom we love and prize, 
Whatever statesman hold the helm. * 
Hands all round,] 

God the traitor’s hope confound I 
To this great name of England drink, 
my friends, 

And all her glorious empire, round and 
round. 

To all our statesmen so they be 
True leaders of the land’s desire I 
To both our Houses, may they see 
Beyond the borough and the shirel 
We sail’d wherever ship could sail, 

We founded many a mighty state; 
l’ray God our greatness may nob fail 
Thro’ craven fears of being great. 

Hands all round I 
God the traitor’s hope confound I 
To this great cause of Freedom drink, 
my friends, 

And the great name of England., round 
and round. 


HANDS ALE ROUND. 

IRST pledge our Queen this solemn 
night, 

Then drink to England, every guest; 
hat man’s the best Cosmopolite 
Who loves his native country best, 
lay freedom’s oak for ever live 
With stronger life from day to day; 
hat man’s the true Conservative 
Who lops the moulder’d branch away. 

* Han^s all round I 
God the traitor’s hope confound I 


FREEDOM. 

t. 

O thou so fair in summers gone. 
While yet thy fresh and virgin soul 
Inform'd the pillar’d Parthenon, 

The glittering Capitol; 

II. 

So fair in southern sunshine bathed. 
But scarce of such majestic mien 
As here with'forehead vapour-swathed 
In meadows ever green; 



*, , - 


jjy6 FREEDOM—TO H.RJT. PRINCESS BEATRICE. 


. nif 

i 

For thou—when Athen* reign’d and 
Rome, * 

Thy glorious eyes were dimm’d with 
pain f 

To mark in many a freeman’s home 
The slave, the scourge, the chain) 


x. 

* 

Men loud against all forms of power— 
Unfurnish’d brows, tempestuous 
tongues— 

Expecting all things in an hour— 
Brass mouths and irOn’lungs I 


<v. 

0 follower of the Vision, still 
‘ In motion to the distant .gleam, 
Howe’er blind force and brainless will • 
May jar tny golden dream 

v. 

Of Knowledge {using class with class, 
Of civic Hate no more to be. 

Of Love to leaven all'the mass, 

Till every Soul be free; 


VI. 

Wiio yet, like Nature, wouldst not mar 
By dpuiges all too fierce and fast 

This order of Her Human Star, 

This heritage of the past; 

VII. 

O scorner of the party cry 
That wanders from the public good, 

Thou—when the nations rear on high 
Their idol smear’d with blood, 

VIII. 

'And when they roll their idol down— 

Of saner worship sanely proud; 

Thou loather of the lawless crown 

- As of the lawless crowd; 

IX 

How long thine ever-growing mind 
Hath still’d the blast and strown the 
wave, 

Tho’ some of late would raise a wind 

To afng thee to thy grave. 


TO H.R.H. PRINCESS 
BEATRICE. 

Two Suns of Love make day of hums 
life, 

Which else with all its pains, and griefs 
and deaths. 

Were utter darkness—one, the Sun o 
dawn 

That brightens thro’ the Mother’s tende 
1 eyes. 

And warms the child’s awakening work 
—and one 

The later-rising Sun of spousal Love, 
Which from her household orbit dram 
the child 

To move in other spheres. The Moths 
weeps 

At that white funeral of the single life. 
Her maiden daughter’s marriage; <6 
her tears 

Are half of pleasure,*half of pain—tht 
child 

Is happy—ev’n in leaving her I but Then, 
True daughter, whose all - faithful, filial 
eyes 

Haveseeh the lonelinessof earthly thrones, 
Wilt neither quit .the widow’d Crown 
nor let , 

This later light of Love have risen in vain. 
But moving thro’ the Mother’s home, 
between 

The two that love thee, lead a summer 
life, 

Sway’d by each Love, and swaying M 
each Love, < 

Like some conjectured planet In mid 
heaven * 

: Between two Suns, and drawjng down 
from both i I 

I The light and genial warmth of double dsy I 



m.m, 




■na fzMmt. 



THE FlSfcET . 1 

• V. • 

chi, you, ifj on shall Call to under¬ 
stand ' * * 

What England is, ana what her all-in- 
all, 

n yon will come the curse of all the 
land, 

i Should this old England foil 

Which Nelson left so great. 

1 Hn speaker said that 'he should like to be 
uared that other outlying portions of the 
Empire, the Crown colonies, and important 
oaling stations were being as promptly‘and as 
loroughly fortified as the various capitals of the 
elf*governing colonies. He was credibly in* 
wined this was not so. y It was impossible, alsfc, 
ot to feel some degree of anxiety about the 
fficacy of present provision to defend and pro* 
ect, by means of swift well-armed cruisers, the 
nmense mercantile fleet of the Empire. A third 
ource of anxiety, so far as the colonies were 
oncemed, was the apparently insufficient provi- 
ion for the rapid manufacture of armaments and 
heir prompt despatch when ordered to their 
IMonial destination. Hence the necessity for 
lanufacturing appliances equal to the require- 
Ants, not of Great Britain alone, but of the 
rhole Empire. But the keystone of the whole 
ras the necessity fon*i overwhelmingly powerful 
leet and efficient defence for all necessary coaling 
tationa. This was as essential for the colonies 
a for Great Britain. It was the one condition 
or the continuance of the Empire. All that 
Continental Powers did with respect to armies 
England should ^ffect with her navy. It was 
ittentially a defensive force, and could be moved 
Rapidly from point to point, but it should be equal 
lo all that was expected from it. It was to 
Wwngthen the fleet that colonists would first 
re *dily *** themselves, because they realised how 
“■■•atial a powerful fleet was to the safety, not J 
only of that extensive commerce sailing in every ^ 
tea, but ultimately to the security of the distant 
Portions of the Empire. Who could es t im at e the 
P*« i nvolve d in even a brief period of disaster to 
fa Imperial Navyt Any amount of money 
i“a*|y expended in preparation would be quite 
sin when compered with the possible 
releitiii j (e had referred toS—EJUnut/rrm Sir 
Gri **m Berry, Stuck mi ike Celenial Inetk 
art a»S. 


... - 

Hu Isle, the ariglkieet Ottan-power ad 

* earth, 

Ourownfoir hie, the lord of every sea . 

Her fuller franchise—what would that tw 
worth— * 

Her ancient fome of Free— f 

Were she ... a follen stale? 

in. 

Her dauntless army scatter’d, and to 
small, 

Her island-myriads fed from alien 
lands— 

The fleet of England is her all-in-allj 
.Her fleet is in your hands, 

And In her fleet her Fate. 

’ iv. 

You, you, that have the ordering of her 
fleet, 

If you should only compass her dis¬ 
grace, 

When ill men starve, the wild mob's 
million feet 

’ Will kick you from your placd, 

But then too late, too late. 


OPENING OF THE INDIAN 
AND COLONIAL EXHIBI¬ 
TION BY THE QUEEN. 

Written at the Request of the Prinu 
of Walts. 


I. 

Welcome, welcome with one voice I 
In your welfare we rejoice, 

Sons and brothers that have sent. 

From isle and cape and continent. 

Produce of your field and flood, 

Mount ahd mine, afld primal wood; 

Works of subtle brain and hand, 

And splendours of the morning land, ■ ;i 
Gifts from every British zone) . 

, Britons, hpld your own 1 , 

a» 



TO W. C. MACRBADY. 


SI* -r 


n < 

May we find, as ages ran, 

The mother featured in the son; ' 

And may yours for ever be 
That old strength and constancy 
Which has made your fathers great 
In .our ancient island State, 

And wherever her flag fly, 

Glorying between sea and sky, 

Makes the might of Britain known; 
Britons, hold your own I 

ill. 

Britain fought her sons of yore— 

Britain fail’d ; and never more, 

Careless of our growing kin, 

Shall we sin our fathers’ sin, 

Men that in a narrower day— 
Unprophetic rulers they— 

Drove from out the mother’s nest 
That young eagle of the West 
To forage for herself alone; 

Britons, hold your own! 

) 

IV. 

Sharers of our glorious past, 

Brothers, must we part at last ? 

Shall we not thro’ good and ill 
Cleave to one another still ? 

Britain’s myriad voices call, 

• Sons, be welded each and all, 

Into one imperial whole, 

One with Britain, heart and soul! 

One life, one flag, one fleet, one Throne! 
Britons, hold your own! 

POETS AND THEIR BIBLIO¬ 
GRAPHIES. 

Old poets foster’d under friendlier skies, 
Old Virgil who would write ten lines, 
they say, 

At dawn, and lavish all the golden 
day 

To make them wealthier in his readers' 
«y«;. 


And you, old popular Horace, yoa t 
wise 

Adviser of thenine-years-pondei’d k 

' And you, that wear a wreath of sweet 
bay, 

Catullus, whose dead songster never dk 

If, glancing downward on the kind 
sphere * 

That once had roll’d you round si 
round the Sun, 

You see your Art still shrined 
human shelves, 

You should be jubilant that you flourish 
here 

Before the Love of Letters, overdon 

Had swampt the sacred poets wii 
themselves. 

, TO W. C. MACREADY. 
i8j r. 

Farewell, Macready, since to-night * 
part; 

Full-handed thunders often hav 
confessed 

Thy power, well-used to move lb 
public breast. , 

We thank thee with our voice, and fr| 
the heart. 

Farewell, Macready, since this night w> 
part, 

Go, take thine honours home; rani 
with the best, 

Garrick and statelier Kemble, aw 
the rest 

Who made a nation purer through theii 
art. 

Thine is it that our drama did not die, 

Nor flicker down to brainless panto 
mime, 

, And those gilt gauds men-children 
swarm to see. 

Farewell, Macready; moral, grave, sub¬ 
lime; 

Our Shakespeare's bland and universal 
eye s 

Dwells pleased, through twice s 

| hundred years, on thee, o 


QUEEN MARY: • 

A j DRAMA. 


4 


DRAMATIS.PERSONA. . 

Queen lbn • 

Philip, King of Naples and Sicily, afterwards King of Spain. 

The Princess Elizabeth. 

Reginald Pole, Cardinal and Papal Ligate. 

Simon Reward, Spanish Ambassador. 

Le Sieur de Noailles, French Amhauadar. 

Thomas Cranmer, Arckbiehop qf Canterbury. 

Sir Nicholas Hsath, Archhithap of York ; Lard Chemeellor after Gardiner. 

Edward Courtenay, Earl of Devon. 

Lord William Howard, afterwards Lord Howard, and Lord High Admiral 
Lord Williams or Thame. Lord Paget. Lord Prtre. 

Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester and Lord Chancellor. • 

Edmund Bonner, Bishop of London. Thomas Thirldy, Bishop of Sip. 

Sir Thomas Wyatt j , , 

Sir Thomas Stappord } l*”™ct,onar. Leaders. 

Sir Ralph Bagbnhall. aSir Robert Southwell. 

Sir Henry Bkdingfield. ^>ir William Cecil 

Sir Thomas White, Lord Mayor 0/London. 

The Duke of Alva \ D ,... A 

The Count de Feria ) ■ attend,ng on Phslsp. 

Peter Martyr. Father Cole.’ Father Bourne 

Villa Garcia. Soto. 

Captain Brett i . „ , .,,, „ 

Anthony Knyvett \ Adherent, of Wpatt. 

. Peters, Gentleman of Lord Howard. 

" Roger, Servant to Noailles. William, Servant to Wpatt. 

| Steward op Household to the Princess EUealeth. 

Old Nokes and Nokes. * 

Marchiones^op Exeter, Mother of Courtenay. 

Lady Clarence \ 

Lady Magdalen Dacres > Ladies in Waiting to the Queen. 

Alice ) 

Maid or Honour to the Princess EUealeth. 

Tib } Country Wives. 

sheand olher'Kdeaima, Members of the Privy Council, Members of Psriisment, Two Gentle 
men. Aldermen, CitBcns, Peasants, Ushers, Messengers, Guards, Pages, Gospelless, Marshal- 
men, etc. 


ACT I. 

SCENE I. — Aldgate richly 

DECORATED. 

Crowd. Mars halm en, 

? tearthalmast. Stand back, keep a 
t*e«r lane I When will* her Majesty 
xu *i sayft thou ? why now, even now; 
therefore drew hack your hreds and your 


horns before I break them, and make 
what noise you will with your tongues, 
so it be not treason. Long live Queen 
Mary, the lawful and legitimate daughter 
of Harry the Eighth I Shout, knave* I 
Cithern. Long live Queen Mary 1 
First CitheH. That’s a hard word, 
legitimate; what does it mean? 

Second CUhen. It means a bastard. 
Third Cithern. Nty. it means true-born. 
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_ First Citizen. Whjj didn't ths Rff- 
liament make her a bastard ? 

Second Citizen. ' No; it was the Ladv 
Elizabeth. 

Third Citizen. That was after, man; 
that was after. ( 

First Citizen. Then which is the 
bastard ? 

Second Citizen. Troth, they be both 
bastards by Act of Parliament and 
Council. 

Third Citizen. Ay, the Parliament 
can make every true-bom man of us a 
bastard. Old Nokes, can’t it nuke thee 
a bastard ? thou shouldst know, for ftipu 
art as white as three Christmasses. 

Old Nokes (dreamily). Who’s a-pass- 
ing ? King Edward or King Richard ? 

Third Citizen. No, old Nokes. 

Old Nokes. It’s Harry I 

Third Citizen. It’s Queen Mary. 

Old Nokes. The blessed Maty’s a- 
passing 1 [Falls on his knees. 

Nokes. Let father alone, my mastered 
he’s past your questioning. 

Third Citizen. Answer thou for him, 
then 1 thou’rt nd such cockerel thyself, 
for thou was born i’ the tail end of old 
Harry the Seventh. 

Notes. Eh I that was afore bastard - 
making began. I was bom true man at 
five in the forenoon i’ the tail of old Harry, 
and so they can’t make me a bastard. 

Third Citizen. But if Parliament can 
make the Queen a bastard, why, it follows 
all ihe more that they can make thee one, 
who art fray’d i’ the knees, and out at 
elbow, and bald o’ the back, and bursten 
at the toes, and down at heels. 

Notes. I was bom of a true man and 
a ring’d wife, and I can’t argue upon it; 
but I and my old woman 'ud hum upon 
it, that would we. 

Murshalman. What are you cackling 
of bastardy under the Queen’s own nose? 
I’ll have you flogg’d and burnt too, by 
the Rood I will. * 

First Citizen. He swears by the 

Road. Whew I 

Second Citizen. Hark I the trumpets. 


40* ll 

[The Profession passes , Mary tzj 
Elizabeth riding- side by side, ant 

, disappears under the gate. 

Citizens. Long live Queen Marat 
down with all traitors 1 God save ho 
Grace; apd death to Northumberland I 
[Exeunt. 

Manent Two Gentlemen. 

First Gentleman. By God’s light ■ 
noble creature, right royal 1 

Second Gentleman. She looks comelict 
than ordinary to-day; but to my mini, 
the Lady Elizabeth is the metre noble and 
royal. 

First Gentleman. I mean the Lady 
Elizabeth. Did you hear (I have a 
daughter in her service who reported il) 
that she met the Queen at Wanstead with 
fif e hundred horse, and the Queen (tho’ 
some say they be much divided) took ha 
hand, call’d her sweet sister, and kiss’d 
not her alone, but all the ladies of ha’ 
following. 

Second Gentleman, Ay, that was ic 
her hour of joy; there will be plenty to 
sunder and unsister them again: this 
Gardiner for one, who is to be* made 
Lord Chancellor, and will pounce like 1 1 
wild beast out of his cage to worn* 
Cranmer. 

First Gentleman. And furthermore, 
my daughter said that when there rose a 
talk of the late rebellion, she spoke eves 
of Northumberland pitifully, and of the 
good Lady Jane as a poor innocent child 
who had but obeyed hey father; and 
furthermore, she said that no one in her 
time should be burnt for heresy. 

Second Gentleman. Well, sir, I look 
for happy times. 

First Gentleman. There is but one 
thing agdinst them. I know not if yos 
know. 

Second Gentleman. I suppose you 
touch upon the rumour that Charles, the 
master of the world, has offer’d her hie 
son Philip, tho Pope and the Devil, i 
trust it is but a rumour. t 

First Gent l em a n . She is going no* 
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. the Tower to loose the prisoners then, 
d among them Courtenay, to be made 
jal of Devon, of royal blood, of splendid 
■ture, whom the council and all her 
jople wish her to marry. May it be 
o, for we are many of us Catholics, but 
w Papists, hnd the Hot Gospellers wil> 
o mad upon it. 

Second Gentleman. Was she not 
rtroth’d in her babyhood to the Great 
Emperor himself? 

First Gentleman. Ay, but he’s too 
Id. 

Second Gentleman. And again to her 
ousin Reginald Pole, now Cardinal; 
nt I hear that he too is ihll of aches and 
iroken before his day. 

First Gentleman. O, the Pope could 
lispense with his Cardinalate, and his 
chage, and his breakage, if that were a): 
rill you not follow the procession ? 
Second Gentleman. No j I have seen 
nough for this day, 

First Gentleman. Well, I shall follow; 

' I can get near enough I shall judge 
^th my own eyes whether her Grace in¬ 
line to this Splendid scion of Plantagenet. 

[Exeunt. 

• SCENE II. 

A Room In •ambeth Palace. 

Cranmer. . To Strasburg, Antwerp, 
Frankfort, Zurich, Worms, 
Geneva, Basle—our Bishops from their 
sees , 

pr fieri, they*say, or flying — Poinet, 
Barlow, * 

Hale, Scory, Coverdale; besides the 
Deans 

3f Christchurch, Durham, Exeter, and 
Wells— 

pilmer and Bullinghara, and Hundreds 
l more; 

IP they report: I shall be left alone. 

|» t Hooper, Ridley, Latimer will not fly. 

| Enter Peter Martyr. 

Peter hfartyr. Fly, Cmnmerl were 
there nothing elm, your name 


Stands first of ,those who sign'd the 
Letters Patent 

( That gave her royal crown to Lady Jane. 

Cranmer. Stand first It may, but it 
was written last: 

Those that art now her Privy Council, 
sign’d 

Before me: nay, the Judges had pro¬ 
nounced 

That our young Edward might bequeath 
the crown 

Of England, putting by his father’s will, 
Yet I stood out, till Edward sent for me. 
The wan boy-king, with his fast-fading eyes 
Fixt hard on mine, his frail transparent 
hand, 

Damp with the sweat of death, and 
griping mine, 

Whisper'd me, if I loved him, not to yield 
His Church of England to the Papal wolf 
And Mary; then I could no more—I 
sign’d. 

Nay, for bare shame of inconsistency, 

She cannot pass her traitor council by, 
To make me headless. 

Peter Martyr. That might be forgiven. 
I tell you, fly, my Lord. You do not own 
The bodily presence in the Eucharist; 
Their wafer and perpetual sacrifice i 
Your creed will be your death. 

Cranmer. Step after step, 

Thro’ many voices crying right and left, 
Have I climb’d back into the primal 
church, 

And stand within the pOreh^ and Christ 
with me; 

My flight were such a scandal to the faith, 
The downfall of so many simple souls, 

I dare not leave my post. 

Peter Martyr. But you divorced 

Queen Catharine ahd her lather; hence, 
her hate 

Will bum till you ore bum’d. 

Cranmer. I cannot help it. 

The Canonists and Schoolmen were with 
me. • " 

* Thou shflt not wed thy brother’s wife.’ 
—Tis written, 

‘They shall be chadless.’ True, Mary 
was bom, 
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Bat France would not,accept her for a 
bride 

At being born from incest; and this, 
wrought 

Upon the king; and child by child, you 
know, C ■ 

Were momentary sparkles out as quick 
Almost as kindled; and he brought his 
doubts 

And fears to me. Peter, I’ll swear for him 
He did believe the bond incestuous. 

But wherefore am I trenching on the 
time 

That should already have seen your steps 
a mile 

From me and Lambeth? God be with 
you 1 Go. 

Peter Martyr. Ah, but how fierce a 
letter you wrote against 
Their superstition when they slander'd 
you 

For setting up a mass at Canterbury 
To please the Queen. 

Cranmer, It was a wheedling monk 
Set up the mass. 

Peter Martyr. I know it, my good 
Lord. 

But you so bubbled over with hot terms 
Of Satan, liars, blasphemy, Antichrist, 
She never will forgive you. Fly, my 
Lord, fly I 

Cranmer. I wrote it, and God grant 
me power to bum 1 

Piter Martyr. They have given me a 
safe conduct: for all that 
I dare not stay. I fear, I fear, I see you, 
Dear friend, for the last time ; farewell, 
and fly. 

Cranmer. Fly and farewell, and let 
me die the death. 

[Exit Peter Martyr. 

Enter Old Servant, 

O, kind and gentle master, the Queen’s 
Officers 

Are here in force to take yon to the Tower. 

Cranmer. Ay, gentle fridhd, admit 
them- I will'go. 

I thank my God it is too late to fly. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE III.— St. Paul’s Cross. 

Father Bourne in the pulpit. Aerm 
Marchioness of Exeter, Couit 

NAY. The SlEUR DE JfOAILLES 01 
his man Roger in /ran} of the s/m 
Hubbub. 

Noailles. Hast thou let fall tho 
papers in the palace ? 

Roger. Ay, sir. 

Noailles. ‘ There will be no peace ( 
Mary till Elizabeth lose her head.’’ 
Roger. Ay, sir. 

Noailles. And the other, ‘ Long lii 
Elizabeth the Queen 1’ 

Roger. Ay, sir; she needs must trea 
upon them. 

<< Noailles. Well. 

These beastly swine make such a gruntin 
here, 

I cannot catch what Father Bourne i 
saying. 

Roger. Quiet a moment, my masters 
hear what the shaveling has to say je 
himself. 

Crowd. Hush—hear 1 
Bourne. —and so this unhappy last 
long divided in itself, and sever’d fror 
the faith, will return injn the one true fair 
seeing that our gracious Virgin Quec 

hath- ' 

Crowd. No pope ! no pope! 

Roger (to those about him, mimicH « 
Bourne). —hath sent for (he holy legit 
of the holy father the fope, Cardini 
Pole,* to give us all that holy absolutia 
which- 

First Citizen. Old Bourne to the life! 
Second Cititen. Holy absolution t hot 
Inquisition I 

Third Cititen. Down with the Papist 
(Hubki 

Bourne. —and now that your goo 
bishop, Bonner, who hath lain so Ion 
under bonds for the faith— [Hubm 

Noailles. Friend Roger, steal then ■ 
among the crowd, * 

And get the swine to shoot Elizabeth- 
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'on gray old Gospeller, soar as midwinter, 
legin with him. ’■ 

Roger (goes). By the mass, old friend, 
e’ll have no pope here while the Lady 
lizabeth lives. 

Gospeller. Art thou of the true faith, 
Uow, that Nearest by the mass ? 

Roger. Ay, that am I, new converted, 
it the old leaven sticks to my tongue 
:L 

first Citizen. He says right; by the 
ass we’ll have no mass here. 

Voices of the crowd. Peace! hear him; 
t his own words damn the Papist. From 
line own mouth I judge thee—tear him 
>wnl 

Bourne. —and since our Gracious 
ueen, let me call her our second Virgin 
ary, hath begun to re-edify the true 

"“Pie-- ' % 

first Citizen. Virgin Mary! we’ll have 
i virgins here—we’ll have the Lady 
lizabeth I 

[Swords are drawn, a knife is hurled 
and sticks in the pulpit. The mob 

throng to the pulpit stairs. 
Marchioness of Esceter. Son Courtenay, 
wilt thou see the holy father 
urdered before thy face ? up, son, and 
save him 1 

ley love thee, gpd thou canst not come 
to harm. 

Courtenay [in the pulpit). Shame, 
shame, my masters 1 are you Eng¬ 
lish-born, 

id set yourselves by hundreds against 
one? ; 

Crowd. A Courtenay 1 a Courtenay I 
[d train of Spanish servants crosses 
at the back of the stage. 

Noailles. These birds of passage come 
before their time: 

ive off the crowd upon the Spaniard 

Roger. My. masters, yonder’s fatter 
game for you 

an this old gaping gargoyle : look you 
there— 

e ftife of Spain coming to wed our 

(Wen i * 
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.After him, boys l^and pelt him £y>m the 

[They seize stones and follow the 
Spaniards. Extern! on the other 
side Marchioness of Exeter and 
Attend^its. 

NoaiUes [to Roger). Stand from me. 

If Elizabeth lose her head— 

That makes for France. 

And if her people, anger’d thereupon, 
Arise against her and dethrone the Queen— 
That makes for France. 

And if I breed confusion anyway— 

That makes for France. 

Good-day, my Lord of Devon; 

A bold heart yours to beard that raging 
mob I 

Courtenay. My mother said, Go up; 
and up I went. 

I knew they would not do me any wsoog, 
For I am mighty popular with them, 
Noaillcs. 

Noail/es. You look’d a king. 

Courtenay. Why not ? Iam 

king’s blood. * 

NoaiUes. And in the whirl of change 
may come to be one. 

Courtenay. Ah I 

Noailles. But does your gracious 
Queen entreat you kinglike ? 

Courtenay. ’Fore God, I think she 
entreats me like a child. 

Noailles. You’ve but a dull life in this 
maiden court, 

I fear, my Lord ? 

Courtenay. A life of nods and yawns. 

Noailles. So you would honour my 
poor house to-night. 

We might enliven you. Divers honest 
fellows, 

The Duke of Suffolk lately freed from 
prison, 

Sir Peter Carew and Sir Thomas Wyatt, 

Sir Thomas Stafford, and some more— 
we play. *. 

Courtenay. At what ? 

NoaiUes. The Game of Chess, 

Courtenay. * The Game of Chess 1 ' 

I can play Well, and I shall beat yon 
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Nbmllia. Ay, but nfi play with Henry^ 
' King of France) 

And certain of his court. f 

Hi) Highness makes his mores across the 
Channel, j 

We answer him with our;, and there are 
messengers / 

That go between us. 

Courtenay. Why, slich a game, sir, 
were whole years a playing. 

Ntailles% Nay; not so long I trust. 
That all depends 

Upon the skill and swiftness of the players. 
Courtenay. , The King is skilful at it ? 
Noailles. Very,my Lord. 

Courtenay. And the stakes high ? 
Noailles. But not beyond your means. 
Courtenay. Well, I’m the first of 
players. I shall win. 

.Noailles. With our advice and in our 
company, 

And so you well attend to the king’s moves, 

I think you may. 

j Courtenay. When do you meet ? 

* Noailles. To-night. 

Courtenay [aside). I will be there i the 
fellow’s at his tricks— 

Deep—I shall fathom him. (Aloud.) 
Good morning, Noailles. 

(Exit Courtenay. 
Noailles. Good-day, my Lord. Strange 
game of chess 1 a King 
That with her own pawns plays against a 
Queen, 

Whose play is all to find herself a King. 

Ay i but this fine blue-blooded Courtenay 
seems 

Too princely for a pawn. Call him a 
Knight, 

That, with an ass’s, not a horse's head, 

Skips every way, from levity or from fear. 
Well, we shall use him somehow, so that 
Gardiner 

And Simon Renard spy not out our game 
Too earl/. Rogers thinkest thou that 
anyone 

Suspected thee to be my man ? 

Eeger. * Not one, sir. 

Noailles. NoJ the disguise was perfect. 
Let’s away. [Exeunt. ! 


* , SCENE IV. 

London, A Room in thb Pay 

7 Elizabeth. JPnter Courtenay. 
I Courtenay. So yet am 0 /, 

Unless my friends and mirrors lie to m 
A goodlier-looking fellow than this Phili 
Pah 1 

The Queen is ill advised: shall I to 
traitor ? 

They’ve almost talked me into it: yet t 
word 

Affrights me somewhat: to be such a oi 
As Harry Bolingbroke hath a lure in it 
Good now, my Lady Queen, tho’ by yo 

age. 

And by your looks you are not worth ll 
' having, 

Yet by your crown you are. 

[Seeing Eliiabetl 
The Princess then 

If I tried her and la- 1 —she’s amorous.' 
Have we not heard of her in Edward 
time, 

Her freaks and frolics with the late Lor 
Admiral ? 

I do believe she’d yield. I should 1 
still 

A party in the state,' and then, wt 
knows— 

Elisabeth. What are you musing or 
my Lord of Devon ? 

Courtenay. Has not the Queen— 

Elisabeth'. Done what, Sir ? 

Courtenay. —rfiade you folio 

The Lady Suffolk and the Lady Lennox ?- 
You, 

The heir presumptive. 

Elisabeth. Why do you ask? yo 
know it. 

■ Courtenay. You needs must bear 
hardly. 

Elisabeth. No, indeed t 

I am utterly submissive to the Queen. 

Courtenay. Well, I was musing upo 
that; the Queen 

Is both my foe and youss: we Should l> 
friends. 
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Elitabeth. Puling her, my Lord, 
Doth not u gresf »party in, the Mate 


rr. 

Htabeih. My Lord, the hatred of 
another to u 

•j true bond of friendship. 

(lmUJIUIL JJ&ritm* 

i the rough preface of some closer bond ? 
Elitabeth. My Lord, you lute were 
F loosed Srom out the Tower, 

(Vhere, like a butterfly in a chrysalis, 
you spent your life; that broken, out 
you flutter 

Thro’ the new world, go rigtag, now 
would settle 

Jpon this flower, now that} but all things 
here 

Vt court are known; you have solicited 
rhe Queen, and been rejected. 

Courtenay. Flower, she! 

ifalf faded I but you, cousin, are fresh and 

• sweet 

Vs the first flower no bee has ever tri«jl. 
Elitabeth. Are you the bee to tty me ? 
why, but now 
! called you butterfly. 

'Courtenay. ■ You did me wrong, 
i love not to be called a butterfly: 
iVhy do you call me butterfly ? 

Elitabeth. Why do you go so gay then? 
Courtenay. Velvet and gold.- 

Chis dress was made me as the £arl of 
Devon 

To take my se^J in; looks it not right 

* royal ? 

Elitabeth. So royal that the Queen 
forbad you wearing it. 

Courtenay. I wear it then to spite her. 
Elitabeth. My Lord, my Lord ; 

see you ip the Tower again. Her 
Majesty 

lean you affect file Prince—prelates 
kneel to you.— 

Courtenay. I am the noblest blood in 
Europe, Madam, 

i Courtenay of Devon, and her cousin. 
Elitabeth. She hears you make your 
boast that after all 

'he means to wed you. Folly, my good 
Lord. 

Courtenay. How folly? a great party 
fln the stpte 
Villa me to wed her. 


f Will you to wed me? 

Courtenay. Even so, fair lady. 

Elitabeth. You know to flatter ladies. 
Courtenay. . Nay, I meant 

True matters of the heart. * 

Elitabeth. > My heart, my Lord, 
Is no great party in the state as yet. 
Courtenay. Great, said you ? nay, you 
shall be great. I love you, 

Lay my life in your hands. Can you be 
close? 

Elitabeth. Can you, my lord ? 
Courtenay. Close as a miser's casket 
Listen: 

The King of France, Noailles the Am* 
bassador, 

The Duke of Suffolk and Sir Peter Carew, 
Sir Thomas Wyatt, I myself, some 
others, 

Have sworn this Spanish marriage shall 
not be. 

If Mary will not hear us—well—conjec¬ 
ture— , 

Were I in Devon with my wedded bride, 
The people there so worship me—Your 
ear; 

You shall be Queen. * 

Elizabeth. You speak too low, 

my Lord; 

I cannot hear you. 

Courtenay. I’ll repeat.it 
Elitabeth. No 1 

Stand further off, or you may lose your 
head. 

Courtenay. I have a head to- lose for 
your sweet sake. 

Elitabeth. Have you, my Lord? Best 
keep it for your own. 

Nay, pout not, cousin. 

Not many friends are mine, except indeed 
Among the many. I believe you mine | 
And so you may continue mine, farewell, 
And that at once. t 

Enter Mary, behind. 

Mary. Whispering—leagued together 
To bar me from my Philip. 

Courtenay. «yy—consider— 
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Elisabeth (seeing the Queen). Well, 
that’* a noble horse of yours, my 
Lord. 

I trust that be will carry you well to-day, 

And heal your headache. 

Courtenay. Youarewjjd; what head-. - 
ache? 

Heartache, perchance ; not headache. 

Elisabeth (aside to Courtenay). Are 
you Wind ? 

[Courtenay sees the Queen and exit. 
Exit Mary. 

Enter Lord William Howard. 

Howard. Was that my Lord of Devon? 
do not you 

Be seen in comers with my Lord of 
Devon. 

He hath fallen out of favour with the 
Queen. 

She fears the Lords may side with you 
and him 

Against her marriage; therefore is he 
dangerous. 

And if this Prince of fluff and feather 
come 

To woo you, niece, he is dangerous every¬ 
way. 

' Elisabeth. Not very dangerous that 
way, my good uncle. 

Howard. ,But your own state is full 
of danger here. 

The disaffected, heretics, reformers, 

Look to you as the one to crown their 
ends. 

Mix not youjrself with any plot I pray 

y°“! . . 

Nay, if by chance you hear of any such, 

Speak not thereof—no, not to your best 
friend, 

Lest you should be confounded with it. 
Still— 

Perinde ac cadaver—as the priest says, 

You know your Latin—quiet as a dead 
body. * 

- What was my Lord of Devon telling you? 

Elisabeth. Whether he told me any¬ 
thing or not, 

1 follow your good counsel, gracious unde. 

Quiet at a dead tody. 


Howard. You do right wet 

I do not care to know; but this I chin 
you. 

Tell Courtenay nothing. The Lon 
Chancellor 

(I count it as r kind of virtue in him, 

He hath not many), as a rhastiff dog 
May love a puppy cur for no more reasw 
Than that the twain have been tied »[ 
together. 

Thus Gardiner—for the two were fello* 
prisoners 

So many years in yon accursed Tower- 
Hath taken to this Courtenay. Look t< 
it, niece, 

He hath no fence when Gardiner quo 
tions him; 

All oozes out; yet him—because the; 
know him 

T/ie last White Rose, the last Plantagene 
(Nay, there is Cardinal Pole, too), the 
people 

Claim as their natural leader—ay, sour 
say, ■ 

That you shall marry him, make him Kinf 
belike. 

Elizabeth. Do they say so, goa 
uncle ? 

Howard. Ay, good niece 1 ( 

You should be plain and open with me 
niece. , 

You should not play upon me. 

Elisabeth. No, good unde 

• Enter Gardner. 

Gardiner. The Queen would see you I 
Grace upon the mdpient. 

Elisabeth. Why, my lord Bishop ? 

Gardiner. I think she means to coun¬ 
sel your withdrawing 
To Ashridge, or some other country house. 

Elisabeth. Why, my lord Bishop? 

Gardiner. I do but bring the message 
know no more. ^ 

Your Grace will hear her reasons frtfa 
herself. 

Elisabeth. Tis mine own wish fulfill^ 
before the word 

Was spoken, for in truth I bad focant W 
crjve 


[mission of her Highness to retire 
,Ashridge, and pursue tpy studies there. 
Gardiner. Madam, to have the wish 
before the word 

man’s good Fairy—and the Queen is 
yours. 

eft her withtich jewels iA her hand, 
hereof 'tis like enough she means to 
make 

farewell present to your Grace. 
EUtaieth. My lord, 

hate the jewel of a loyal heart. 
Gardiner. I doubt it not, Madam, 
most loyal. [Bows low and exit. 
Howard. See, 

his comes of parleying with my Lord of 
Devon. 

fell, well, you must obey; and I myself 
clieve it will be better for your welfare, 
our time will come. j 

Elixaleth. I think my time will come, 
ncle, 

am of sovereign nature, that I know, 
ot to be quell’d > and I have felt within 
me 

stirrings of some great doom when God’s 
I just hour 

reals—but this fierce old Gardiner—his, 
I big baldness, 

[hat irritable forelock which he rubs, 

His buzzard begjc and deep-incavern’d 
eyes 

Half fright me. 

Hoviard. Ygu’ve a bold heart; keep 
it so. 

He cannot touch you save that you turn 
traitoqji 

tad so take heed I pray you—you are one 
tVho love that mei should smile upon 
you, niece. 

They'd smile you into treason—some of 
them. 

EUwbefh. I spy the rock beneath the 
smiling sea. - 

But if this Philip, the proud Catholic 
prince, 

tad this bald priest, and she that hates 
me, seek 

In that lone house, to practise bn my life, 
By poison, fire, shot, stab— 


Howard. They will not, niece. 

Mine is the fleet 'and aU the power at 
sea— 

'Or will be in a moment. If they dared 
To barm you, I would blow this Philip 
and all - 

Your trouble to'the dogstar and the devil. 

Eluaheth. To the Pleiads, unde; they 
have lost a sister. 

Howard. But why say that? what have 
you done to lose her ? 

Come, come, I will go with you to the 
Queen, [Exeunt, 

SCENE V. 

A Room in the Palace. 

Mary with Philip’s miniature. Alice. 

Mary (kissing the miniature). Most 
goodly, Kinglikeand an Emperor’s 
son,— 

A king to be,—is he not noble, girl ? 

Alice. Goodly enough, your Grace, 
and yet, mcthinks, 

I have seen goodlier. 

Alary. Ay; some waxen doll 

Thy baby eyes have rested on, belike; 
All red and white, the fashion of our land. 
But my good mother came (God rest het 
soul) 

Of Spain, and I am Spanish in myself, 
And in my likings. 

Alice. By your Grace's leave 

Your royal mother came of Spain, but 
' took 

To the English red and white. Your 
royal father 

(For so they say) was all pure lily and rose 
In his youth, and like a lady. 

Mary. O, just God I 

Sweet mother, you had time, and cause 
enough 

To sicken of his lilies and his roses. 

Cast off, betray’d, defamed, divorced, 
forlorn I 

And then the King—that traitor past 
forgiveness, 

The false archbishop fawning on him, 
married 
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The mother of Elizabeth—a heretic 
Ev’n asMeis; but God hath sefat me here 
To take such order with all heretics 
That it shall be, before I die, as tho’ * 
My father and my brother had not Hved. 
What wait thou saying of.this Lady Jane, 1 
Now in the Tower ? . 

Alice. Why, Madaht, she was passing 
Some chapel down in Essex, and with her 
Lady Anne Wharton, and the Lady Anne 
Bow’d to the Pyx ; but Lady Jane stood 
up 

Stiff as the vety backbone of heresy. 

And wherefore bow ye hot, says Lady 
Anne, 

To him within there who made Heaven 
and Earth ? 

I cannot, and I dare, not, tell your Grace 
What Lady Jane replied. 

Mary. But I will have it. 

Alice. She said—pray pardon me, and 
pity her— 

She hath harken'd evil counsel—ah 1 she 
said, 

The baker made him. 

Mary. Monstrous I blasphemous i 
She ought to bum. Hence, thou {Exit 
Alice). No—being traitor 
Her head will fail: shall it? she is but a 
child. 

We do not kill the child for doing that 
His father wliipt him into doing—a head 
So full of grace and beauty 1 would that 
mine 

Were half as gracious 1 O, my lord to be, 
My love, for thy sake only. 

I am eleven years older than he is. 

But will he care for that? 

No, by the holy Virgin, being noble. 

But love me only: then the bastard sprout, 
My sister, Is far fairer than myself. 

Will he be_ drawn to her? 

No, being of the true faith with myself. 
Paget is for him—for to wed with Spain 
Would treble England — Gardiner is 
against him; 

The Council, people, Parliament against 
him; 

But I will have him I My hard father 
hated me; 


My brother rather bated me than loved; 

My sister cowers and hates me. fu 
Virgin,’ , 

Plead with thy blessed Son; grant me n 
prayer; 

Give me my Philip; and we two will | a 

The living waters of the Faith again 

Back thro’ their widow’d channel hen 
and watch 

The parch’d banks rolling incense, an 
old. 

To heaven, and kindled'ryith the pain 
of Christ 1 

Enter Us|tER. 

Who Waits, sir ? 

Usher. Madam, the Lord ChanceHot 

Mary. Bid him colne in. (Erie 
Gardiner.) Good morning, m 

H good Lord. [Exit Usher. 

Gardiner. That every morning of you 
Majesty 

May be most good, is every morning! 
prayer , 

Of your most loyal subject, Stephei 
Gardiner. 

Mary. Come you to tell me this, mf 
Lord? 

Gardiner. And more. , 

Your people have begun to leant yourl 
worth. 

Your pious wish to pay King Edward' 
debts, 

Your lavish household,curb’d, tod th 
remission 

Of half that subsidy levied on th 
people, •; 

Make all tongues praise and all heart 
beat for you.' 

I’d have you yet more loved; the reals 
is poor, 

The exchequer at neap-tide; we migh 
withdraw 

Part of our garrison at Calais. 9 

Mary. Calais! 

Our one point on the main, the gate o 
France I ' , 

I am Queen of England; take mine eyes 
mihe heart, » 

But do not lose me Calais. 
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Janlintr. Do not fear it 

that hemftar. I say your Grace is 
loved. « 

it I may keep you thus, who am your 
friend 

J ever faithful counsellor, might I 
speak ? * , 

Mary. I can forespeak your speaking. 
Would I marry 

| nee Philip, if all England hate him ? 
. That is t 

tur question, and I front it with another: 
*t England, or a party? Now, your 
answer. 

'ardiner. My answer is, I wear be¬ 
neath my dress 

.hirt of mail: my house hath been 
assaulted* 

1 when I walk abroad, (he populace, 
h fingers pointed like so many dagger:- 
> me in fancy, hissing Spain and 
Philipj 

1 when 1 sleep, a hundred men-at- 
arms • 

rd my poor dreams for England. 

Men would murder me, 
ruse they think me favourer of this 
marriage. 

{ary. And that were hard upon you, 
my Lord Chancellor. 

'ardirur. Bqf our young Earl of 
Devon— 

Mary. Earl of Devon ? 

freed him from,the Tower, placed him 
at Court; 

made him Earl of Devon, and—the 
fool— • 

le wrecks his health and wealth on 
courtesans, * 

nd rolls himself in carrion like a dog. 
Gardintr. More like a school-boy that 
hath broken bounds, 
ickening^iimself with sweets. 

. Mary. J wig no t hear of him. 

ood, then, they will revolt: but I am 
Tudor, 

nd shall control them. 

Garditur. I will help you, Madam, 
ven to Vie utmost All the church is 
grateful. 


You fcsve ousted the mode priest, re- 
pulpited 

The shepherd of St. Peter, raised the, 
rood again, 

And brought us back the mass. I am all 
thanks t 

To God and to your Grace: yet 1 know 
well, 

Your people, and I go with them ao far, 

Will brook nor Pope nor Spaniard here 
to play 

The tyrant, or in . commonwealth or 
church. 

Mary (stowing lit picture). Is this the 
face of one who plays the tyrant ? 

Peruse it; is it not goodly, ay, and gentle? 

Gardiner. Madam, methinks a cold 
face and a haughty. 

And when your Highness talks of Cour¬ 
tenay— 

Ay, true—a goodly one. I would his 
life 

Were half as goodly (aside). 

Mary. What is that you mutter? 

Gardiner. Oh, Madam, take it bluntly; 
marry Philip, 

And be stepmother of a score of sons I 

The prince is known in Spain, in Flanders, 
ha I 

For Philip— 

Mary. You offend us; you may leave 
us. 

You see thro’ warping glasses. ■ 

Gardiner. If your Majesty— 

Mary. I have sworn upon the body 
and blood of Christ 

I’ll none but Philip. 

Gardiner. Hath your Grace so sworn ? 

Mary. Ay, Simon Renard knows it. 

Gardiner. News to me! 

It then remains for your poor Gardiner, 

So you still care to trust him .somewhat 
less 

Than Simon Renard, to compose the 
event 

In some such form as least may harm 
your Grace. 

Mary. I’ll have the scandal sounded 
to the mod. 

I know it a scandal, 
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Gardiner, All my hope is now 

It may be found a scaftdal. 

Mary. You offend us. 

Gardiner (aside). These princes ar/ 
like children, must be physick’d, 
The bitter in the swetf. I have lost 
1 mine office, 

It may be, thro’ mine honesty, like a fool. 

[Exit. 

Enter Usher. 

Mary. Who waits? 

Usher. The Ambassador from France, 
your Grace. 

Mary (sits down). Bid him come in. 
Good morning, Sir de Noailles. 

[Exit Usher. 

Noailles (entering). A happy morning 
to your Majesty. 

Mary. And I should some time have 
a happy morning; 

I have had none yet. What says the 
King your master ? 

Noailles. Madam, my master Hears 
with Jauch alarm, 

That you -iay marry Philip, Prince of 
Spain— 

Fbreseeing, with whate’er unwillingness, 
T.hat if this Philip be the titular king 
Of England, and at war with hid), your 
Grace \ 

And kingdom will be suck’d into the war, 
Ay, tho’ you long for peace; wherefore, 
my master, 

If but to prove your Majesty’s goodwill, 
Would fain have some fr^i treaty Srawn 
between you. 

Mary. JJfhy some fresh treaty? where¬ 
fore should I do it ? 

Sir, if we marry, we shall still maintain 
All former treaties with his Majesty. 

Our royal word for that! and your good 
master, 

Pray God he do not be the first to break 
them, 

Must be content with that; and so, foe- 
well. 

Noailles (going, returns). I would your 
answer had been other. Madam, 
For I foresee dark days. 


Mary. And so do I, sir; 

Your master works against me in the dark. 

I do believe he holp Northumberland 
Against me. 

Noailles. Nay, pure phantasy, your 
Grace. t 

Why should he move agatbst you? 

Mary. Will you hear why? 

Mary of Scotland,—for I have not own’d 
My sister, and I will not,—after me 
Is'heir of England ; and my royal father, 

To make the crown of Scotland one with 

ours, v i# 

Had mark’d her for my brother Edward’/' 
bride; 

Ay, but your king stole her a babe from 
Scotland 

In order to betroth her to your Dauphin. 
See then: < 

yary of Scotland, married to your 
Dauphin, 

Would make our England, France; 

Mary of England, joining hands with 
Spain, 

Would be too strong for France. 

Yea, were there issue bom to her, Spain 
and we, 

One crown, might rule the world. There 
lies your fear. 

ThM is your drift You play at hide and 
seek. m 

Show me your faces I 
Noailles. Madam, I am amazed: 
French, I must needs wish all good things 
for France. 

That must be pardon'd me; but I protest 
Your Grace’s policy hath £ farther flight 
Than mine into the future. We but 
seek • 

Some settled ground for peace to stand 
upon. 

Mary. Well, we will leave all this, 
sir, to our council. - 

Have you seen Philip ever ? * 

Noailles. Only onceu 

Mary. Is this like Philip ? 

Noailles. Ay, but nobler-lookingl 
Mary. Hath he the large ability Or 
the Emperor? * * ' 

Noailles. No, surely. 




[ Mary. I can make allowance for thee, 

' Thou speak est of the enemy of thy king. 

I Noailles. }dake no allowance for the 
> naked truth. 

- He is every way a lesser man than Charles; 
Stone-bard, ice-cold—no dash of daring 
in him.* 

Mary. If cold, his life is pure. 
NoaiUes. Why (smiling), no, indeed. 
Mary. Sayst thou ? 

. Noaillts. A very wanton life indeed 
■’ (smiling). 

1 Mary. Your audience is concluded, 
|r sir. [Exit NoaiUes. 

You cannot 

aLeant a man’s nature from his natural foe. 
Enter Usher. 

Who waits ? * 

Usher. The Ambassador of Spain, 
your Grace. [Exit. 

A Enter SIMON Rrnard. 

Mary (rising to meet him). Thou 
art ever welcome, Simon Renard. 
Hast thou 

Brought me the letter which thine 
Emperor promised 

^Long since, a formal offer of the hand 
^Df Philip? 

■' Renard. Nay, your Grace, it hath not 
, reach’d rife. 

I know not wherefore—some mischance 
of flood, 

And broken bridge, or spavin’d horse, or 
wave 

And wind at their old battle: he must 
have Written. 

Mary. But PhiUp never writes me 
one poor word, 

Which in his absence had been all my 
wealth. 

Strange in a wooer 1 
Renard. Yet I know the Prince, 
So your king-parliament suffer him to 
j. land, 

^Yearns to set foot upon your isltmd shore. 
1 Mary. God change the pebble which 
his kingly foot 

First presses into some more costly stone 


Than ever blinded eye. TO have one, 
mark it • « 

And bring it me. TO have it burnish'd 
firelike; 

I'll set it round with gold, with pearl, 

• with diamond. 

Let the great tngel of the church comt 
with him; 

Stand on the deck and spread his wings 
for sail 1 

God lay the waves and straw the storms 
at sea, 

And here at land among the people I O 
Renard, 

I am much beset, I am almost in despair. 
Paget is ours. Gardiner perchance is 
ours; v 

But for our heretic Parliament— 

Renard. O Madam, 

You fly your thoughts Uke kites. My 
master, Charles, 

Bad you go softly with your heretics here, 
Until your throne had ceased to tremble. 
Then 

Spit them like larks for aught I cate. 
Besides, 

When Henry broke the carcase of your 
church ■ 

To pieces, there were many wolves among 
you 

Who dragg’d the scatter’d limbs into their 
den. 

The Pope would have you make them 
render these; 

So would your cousin, Cardinal Pole; ill 
• counsel I 

These let them keep at present; stir not 
yet 

This matter of the Church lands. At 
his coming 
Your star will rise. 

Mary. My star I a baleful one. 

I see but the black night, and hear the 
wolf. * 

What star ? 

Renard. Your star will be your princely 
son, 

Heir of this England and the Netherlands! . 
And if your wolf the while should howl 
for more, 
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We’U (Tost him from a bag ot Spanish 
gold. . • 

I do believe, I have dusted some already, 
That, soon or late, your Parliament is ours. 
Mary, Why do they talk so fonlly of 
,vour Prince, 

Benard? * 

■ Renard, The lot of Princes. To sit 
high 

Is to be lied about. 

Mary. They call him cold, 

Haughty, ay, worse. 

Renard. Why, doubtless, Philip shows 
Some of the bearing of your blue blood— 
still 

All within measurd—nay, it well becomes 
him. 

Mary. Hath he the large ability of 
his father ? 

, Renard. Hay, some believe that he 
will go beyond him. 

Mary. Is this like him ? 

Renard. Ay, somewhat; but your 
Philip 

Is the most princelike Prince beneath the 
sun. 

This is a daub to Philip. 

Mary. Of a pure life ? 

Renard. As an angel among angels. 
Yea, by Heaven, 

The text—Your Highness knows it, 

1 Whosoever 

Looketh after a woman,’ would not graze 
The Prince of Spain. You are happy in 
him there, 

Chaste as your Grace! * 

Mary. I am happy in him there. 
Renard. And would be altogether 
happy, Madam, 

So that your sister were but look’d to 
closer. • 

You have sent her from the court, but 
then she goes, 

I warrant, not to hear the nightingales, 
But hatch you some new treason in the 
woods. 

• Mary. We have our spies abroad to 
catch her tripping, 

And then if caught, to the Tower. 

., Renard. The Tower I the block 1 


The word has turn d your Highpess pale; 
the thing 

Was no such scarecrow in your father’s 
time. . 

I have heard, the tongue yet quiver’d 
with the jest 

When the head leapt—s<J common I I 
do think . 

To Save your crown that it must come to 
this. 

Mary. No, Renard; it must never 
dome to this. 

Renard. Not yet; but your old 
Traitors of the Tower— 

Why, when you put Northumberland to 
death, 

The sentence having past upon them 
all, 

Spared you the Duke of Suffolk, Guild- 
. ford Dudley, 

ifv’n that young girl who dared to wear 
your crown ? 

Mary. Dared ? nay, not so; the child 
obey’d her father. 

Spite of her tears her father forced it on 
her. 

Renard. Good Madam, when the 
Roman wish'd to reign, 

He slew not him alone who wore the 
purple, 

But his assessor in the throne, perchance 
A child more innocent than Lady Jane. 

Mary. I am English Queen, not 
Roman Emperor. 

Renard. Yet too much mercy Is a 
want of mercy. 

And wastes more life. Stamp out the 
fire, or this 

Will smoulder and rt-flame, and bum-the 
throne 

Where you should sit with Philip) he 
will not come 

Till she be gone. * 

Mary. Indeed, if that were true— 
For Philip comes, one hand in mine, 
and one ,1 

Steadying the tremulous pillars of they 
Church— 


But no, no, no. Farewell I sja some¬ 
what faint 
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(With our long talk. Tho’ Queen, 1 am 

1 not Queen 

| Of mine own heart, which every now and 

t. then 

Beats me half dead: yet stay, this golden 
chain— 

My father on a birthday gave it me, 

And I have broken with my father—take 

And wear it as memorial of a morning 

Which found me full Of foolish doubts, 
and leaves me 

, As hopeful. 

Renard (aside). Whew—the folly of 
all follies 

Is to be love-sick for a shadow. ( Aloud) 
Madam, 

l This chains me to your service, not with 

V gold, 

But dearest links of love. Farewell, and 
trust me, 

Philip is yours. [ExU. 

Mary. Mine—but not yet all mine. 

Enter Usher. 

Usher. Your Council is in Session, 
please your Majesty. 

Mary. Sir, let them sit. I must have 
time to breathe. 

No, say I come. (Exit Usher.) I won 
by boldness once. 

* “The Emperor counsell’d me to fly to 
Flanders. 0 

I would not; but a hundred miles I rode, 

Sent out my letters, call’d my friends 
together, 

Struck home and won. 

And when th^ Council would not crown 
me—thought 

To bind me first by oaths I could not keep, 

And keep with Christ and conscience— 
was it boldness 

Or weakness that won there? when I, 

, their Queen, 

Cast myself down upon my knees before 
them, 

» And those hard men brake into woman- 
tears, 

- nv’n Gardiner, all amazed, and in that 
fission 

Gave me my Crown. 

T 


Enter Alice. 

Girl; hast thou ever heard 

Slanders against P{ince Philip in our 
Court ? 

Alice. What slanders ? I, your Grace; 

• no, never. 

Mary. Nothing? 

Alice. Never, your Grace. 

Mary. See that you neither hear them 
nor repeat 1 

Alice (aside). Good Lord I but I have 
heard a thousand such. 

Ay, and repeated them as oficn—mum 1 

Why comes that old fox-Fleming back 
again ? 

Enter Renard. 

Renard. Madam, I scarce had left 
your Grace’s presence 

Before I chanced upon the messenger 

Who brings that letter which we waited 
for— 

The formal offer of Prince Philip’s hand. 

It craves an instant answer, Ay or No. 

Mary. An instant Ay or Nol the 
Council sits. 

Give it me quick. 

Alice (stepping before her). Your High¬ 
ness is all trembling. 

Mary. Make way. 

[Exit into the Council Chamber. 

Alice. O, Master Renard, Master 
Renard, 

If you have falsely painted your fine 
• Prince; 

Praised, where you should have blamed 
him, I pray God 

No woman ever love you, Master Renard. 

It breaks my heart to hear her moan at 
■ night 

As tho* the nightmare never left her 
bed. 

Renard. My. pretty maiden, tell me, 
did you ever 

Sigh for a beard ? 

Alice. That’s not a pretty question. 

Renard. Not prettily put ? I mean, 
my pretty maiden, 

A pretty man for such a pretty maiden. 

a Q 



S' 



y Lord of Devon is a pretty 
'* ' • ' 
Well, but if I have.what 


Then, pretty maiden, you 
should know that whether 
A wind be warm or coldest serves to fait 
A kindled fire. 

‘ Alice. According to the song. 

His friends would praise him, I believed ’em. 
His foes would blame him, and I scorn’d ’em, 
His friends—as Angels I received ’em. 

His foes—thi Devil had suborn’d am. 

« * 

Renard. Peace, pretty maiden. 

I hear them stirring in the Council 
Chaihber. 

Lord Paget’s ‘Ay’ is sure—who else? 
and yet, 

They are all too much at odds to close at 
oqce 

Ja one fiiil-throated No i Her Highness 
comes. 

. Enter Marv. 

Alice. How deathly pale 1—a chair, 
your Highness. 

[Bringing one to the Queen. 
Renard. Madam, 

The Council ? 

Mary. Ay 1 My Philip is all mine. 

into chair, half fainting. 


ACT II. 

SCENE I.— Alington Castle. 

Sir Thomas Wyatt. I do not hear from 
Carew or the Duke 

Of Suffolk, and till then I should not move. 

The Duke hath gone to Leicester j Carew 
stirs 

In Devon: that fine porcelain Courtenay, 

Save that he fears he might be crack’d in 
using, 

[I have kflown a semi-madman in my 
time 

So fancy-ridd’n) should be in Devon 
too. 


' Enter Virtu 

Slews abroad, William? 

William. None yo new, 
and*none so old’, Sir Thomas, 
news that Philip comes to w 
old news that all men hate 
Thomas would have hated*it. 
ar^ringing at Maidstone. Doesn’t 
wofthip hear? 

Wyatt. Ay, for the Saints are comedo 
reign again. 

Most like it is a Saint’s-day. There’s no 
call , 

As yet for me j so in this pause, before ’ 
The mine be fired, it were a pious work 
To string my father’s sonnets, left about 
Like loosely-scatter’d jewels, in fair order. 
And head them with a lamer rhyme 'of 
mine, 

■jp grace his memory. 

William. Ay, why not, Sir Thomas ? 
He was a fine courtier, he; Queen Anne 
loved him. All the women loved him. 
I loved him, I was in Spain with him. 
I couldn’t eat in Spain*\I couldn’t sleep 
in Spain. I hate Spain, Sir Thomas. 
Wyatt. But thou could’st drink ih 
Spain if I remember. 

William. Sir Thomas, we may graWj 
the wine. Old Sir Thomas always 
granted the wine. 

Wyatt. Hand me the casket with my 
father’s sonnets 

William. Ay—sonnets—afinecourtier 
of the old Court, old Sir Thomas. [Exit. 
Wyatt. Courtier of many courts, he 
loved the more * 

His own, gray towers, plain life and 
letter’d peatft, 

To read and rhyme in solitary fields. 

The lark above, the nightingale below, 
And answer them in song. The sire 
begets j 

Not half his likeness in the son. I Ail 
Where he was fullest: yet—to write it 
down. [He unites.^ 

Re-enter William. 

William. There is news, therttt news, 




if mi «o mr> r #*, 

/ for jwnnet disking either, but tcp thousand 
men 9B Beseudep Heath ad celling after 

S jfflB worship. and' your wprslffp's usme»| 
heard into Maidstone iparket, and your 
worship f}ie first man in Kent and Chris- 
tendop for t^e Queen’s down, and the 
World’s up, and your worship a-top of it, 
Wyatt. Inverted iEsop—mountain 
opt of mouse. 

Say for ten thousand ten—and pothouse 
, knaves, v 

j Brain-dizzied with a draught of morning 
U ale, - 

r Rnter Antony Knyvett, 

William. Here’s Antony Knyvett. 
Knyvett, Look you, Master Wyatt, 
Tear up that woman’s work there.’ 

Wyatt. No j not these, 

Dumb children of my father, that vill 
speak 

When I and thou and all rebellions lie 
Dead bodies without voice. Song flies 
you know 
For ages. 

Knyvett. Tut, your sonnet’s a flying 
s ant, 

% Wing’d for a moment. 

*57 Wyatt. Well, for mine own work, 

[Tearing Ou paper. 

It lies there in fix pieces at your feet; 

For all that I can carry it in my head. 
Knyvett. If you can carry your head 
iron your shoulders. 

Wyatt. I fear you come to carry it off 
my shoulders, 

And sonnet-making’s safer. 

Knyvett. * , Why, good Lord, 
Write you as many sonnets as you will. 

' Aw., but not now ; Vhat, have you eyes, 
J Shears, brains ?' 1 
J rhilip and the black-faced swarms 
V '' of Spain, 

The hardest, cruellest people in the world, 
Come locusting upon us, ,Ht us up, 

V Confiscate lands, goods, money—Wyatt, 
1 * Wyatt, ** 

Wake, ft the stout old island mil become 
A rotten limb of Spaip. Theyroarforyou 


‘TBjypvrr ,. 

All anpy, waiting % taitoj fere’s 

* giory, V ■'i., -'i 

^Ike his who »vu» WWW 1 *P“ r° tt 
sit . ' j 

sing-songing her* J hut, }f J’m any judge. 

By God, you are »s poor a pegt, Wyatt, 

As a good soldier. , y 

Wyatt! You as poor a critic 

As an honest friend: yon stroke pie pn 
«<poe cheek, 

Buffet the other. Corns, t< you Muster, 

* Antony 1 • *' 

Von know I know all tiffs, I must Uflt 

move 

TJpt%$ hear from Carew and the Puke. 

I fear the mine is fired before the time. 
Knyvett [showing a piper). But here's 

* some Hebrew, faith, 1 huff 
. forgot it. 

Look; can you make if English? A 
strange youth. 

Suddenly thrust it on me, whisper’d! 

‘ Wyatt,’ 

And whisking round ac.orner, show'd his 
back 

Before I read his face. 

Wyatt. Ha 1 Courtenay’s cipher. 

[Reads. 

• Sir Peter Carew fled to France: it is 
thought the Duke will be taken. I am 
with you still; but, for appearance sake, 
stay with the Queen. Gardiner knows, 
but the Council are all at odds, and the 
Queen hath no force for resistance. 
Move, if you move, at once.* 

Is Peter Carew fled? Is the Duke taken? 
Down scabbard, and out sword 1 and let 
, Rebellion * 

Roar till throne rock, and crown fell. 

No; not that; 

But we will teach Queen Mary how to 
- reign. 

Who are those that shout below there ? 

Knyvett. . Why, some fifty 

That follow’d me from Penenden Heath 
in hope 

To hear you apeak. . 
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Wyatt. Open the window, Kn/vett; 
Thf mine is fired, and*I will speak to 
them. 

*' . * 

Men of Kent; England of England.; 
you that have kept your old customs 
upright, while all the reA of England 
bow’d, theirs to the Norman, the cause 
that hath brought us together is not the 
cause of a county or a shire, but of this 
England, in whose crown our Kent is the 
fairest jewel. Philip shall not wed Mary; 
and ye have called me to be your leader. 
I know Spain. I have been there with 
my father; I have seen them in their own 
land; have marked the haughtiness of 
their nobles; the cruelty of*their priests. 
If this man marry our Queen, however 
the Council and the Commons may fence 
round his power with restriction, he will 
be King, King of England, my masters; 
and the Queen, and the laws, and the 
people, his slaves. What? shall we have 
Spain on the throne and in the parlia¬ 
ment; Spain in the pulpit and on the 
law-bench; Spain in' all the great offices 
of state; Spain in our ships, in our forts, 

• in our houses, in our beds ? 

Crowd. No! no 1 no Spain!' 

William. No Spain in our beds—that 
were worse than all. I have been there 
with old Sir Thomas, and the beds I 
know. I hate Spain. 

A Peasant. But, Sir Thomas, must 
we levy war against the Queen’s Grace ? 

Wyatt. No, my friend; war fon the 
Queen's Grace—to save her from herself 
and Philip—war against Spain.* And 
think not we shall be alone—thousands 
will flock to us. The Council, the Court 
t itself, is on our side. The Lord Chancel¬ 
lor himself is on our side. The King of 
France is with us; the King of Denmark 
js with us; the world is with us—war 
- against Spain! And if we move not now, 
yet it will be known that we have moved; 
and if Philip come to ba King, O, my 
' God! the rope, the rack, the thumbscrew, 
the stake,’the fire. It we move not now, 
Spain movies, bribes’ our noble! with her 


gold, and creeps, creeps snake-like aboti 
our legs till we cannot move%t all; an 
ye know, my masters, that whereve 
•Spain hath ruled she hath wither’d a! 
beneath her. Look at the New World- 
a paradise made hell; the red man, ths 
good helpless creature, starved, maim’d 
fiogg’dj flay’d, burn’d, boil’d, burie 
alive, worried by dogs; and here, neare 
home, the Netherlands, Sicily, Naples 
Lombardy. I say no more—only this 
their lot is yours. Forward to Londo; 
with me I forward to London 1 If y 
love your liberties or your skins, forwari 
to London! 

Crowd. Forward to London! t 
Wyatt 1 a Wyatt 1 

Wyatt. But first to Rochester, to tak 
the guns 

From out the vessels lying in the river. 
T*m on. 

A Peasant. Ay, but I fear we be to 
few, Sir Thomas. 

Wyatt. Not many yet. The world a 
yet, my friend, 

Is not half-waked; but every parisl 
tower 

Shall clang and clash alarum as w 
pass, 

And pour along the land, and swoll’n am 
fed 

With indraughts and sid«*currents, in fui 
force 

Roll upon London. 

Crowd. A Wyatt 1 ■aWyatt! Forward 
Knyvett. Wyatt, shall we proclaic 
Elizabeth ? 

Wyatt. I’ll think upon it, Knyvett. 
Knyvett. v Or Lady Jane 

Wyatt. No, poor soul; no. 

Ah, gray old castle of Alington, green fiel< 
Beside the brimming Medway, it ma; 
•chance 

That I shall never look upon you more. 
Knyvett. Come, now, you’re sonnet 
ting again. 

Wyatt. Not I 

I’ll have my head set higher in the state 
Or—if the Lord God will it—on thestake 
[ixemti 
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SCENE II.— Guildhall. 

Sir Thomas White (The Lord Mayor),o 
Lord William Howard, Sir 
Ralph Bagenhall, Aldermen and 
Citizens., 

White. I trust the Queen comes hither 
with her guards. 

Howard. Ay, all in arms. 

[Several of the citizens move hastily out 
of the hall. 

Why do they hurry out there ? 
White. My Lord, cut out the rotten 
from your apple, 

?our apple eats the better. Let them go. 
They go like those old Pharisees in John 
Convicted by their conscience, arrant 
cowards, 

Dr tamperers with that treason out of 
Kent. 

When will her Grace be here ? 

Howard. In some few minutes. 

She will address your guilds and com¬ 
panies. 

! have striven in vain to raise a man for her. 
3ut help her in this exigency, make 
four city loyal, and be the mightiest man 
This day in England. 

White. I am Thomas White, 

lew things hav^fail’d to which I set my 
will. 

: do my most and best. 

Howard. You know that after 

[he Captain Brett, who went with your 
train bands 

To fight with JlTyatt, had gone over to him 
With all his men, B the Queen in that 
distress 

lent Cornwallis and Hastings to the 
traitor, 

Teigning to treat with him about her 
matrioge— 

Chow too what Wyatt said. 

White. He’d sooner be, 

While this same marriage question was 
being argued, • • 

Trusted than trust—the scoundrel—and 
demanded 

Possession of her person and the Tower. 


Howard. And four of her poor Coun¬ 
cil too, my Lord, 

4s hostages. 

White. I know it. What do and say 
Your Council at this hour ? 

Howard, a I will trust you, 

We fling ourselves on you, my Lord, 
The Council, 

The Parliament as well, are troubled 
waters ; 

And yet like waters of the fen they know 
not 

Which way to flow. All hangs on her 
address, 

And upon you, Lord Mayor. 

White. , How look’d the city 
When now you past it ? Quiet ? 

Howard. Like our Council, 

Your city is divided. As we past, 

Some hail’d, some hiss’d us. There were 
citizens 

Stood each before his shut-up booth, and 
look'd 

As grim and grave as from a funeral 
And here a knot of ruffians all in rags, 
With execrating execrable eyes, 

Glared at the citizen. Here was a young 
mother, 

Her face on flame, her red hair all -blown 
back, 

She shrilling ‘ Wyatt,’ while the boy she 
held 

Mimick’d and piped her ‘Wyatt;’ as red 
as she 

In hair and cheek and almost elbowing 
• her, 

So close they stood, another, mute as 
death, 

And white as her own milk; her babe in 
arms 

Had felt the faltering of his mother’s 
heart, « 

And look’d as bloodless. Here a pious 
Catholic, 

Mumbling and mixing up in his scared 
prayersf 

Heaven- and earth’s Maries; over his 
bow’d shoulder 

Scowl’d that world-hated and world- 
haring beast, 1 ’ 
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',))(■ a, • groups. 

Tie names of Wyatt, Elizabeth, Conr- 
teitayj 

Naythe Queen’s right foreign-fore God, 
i * The rogues— * 

Wtte freely buzzed among them. So I say 
Your city is divided, and I feat 
Oie'ScrUple, this or that way, of success 
Would turn it thither. Wherefore now 
the Qbeeh 

In this low pulse and palsy of the state, 
Bad me to tell yoit that she counts on you 
And on myself as her two hands; on you, 
In your own city, as her right, my Lord, 
For yotl are loyal. * 

White. Am I Thomas White ? 

Ohe word before she comes. Elizabeth— 
Her name is much) abused among these 
traitors. 

Where is she ? She is loved by all of us. 
I Scarce have heart to mingle in this 
matter, 

If she Should be mishandled. 

Howard. No j she shall Hot. 

The Queeti had written her Word -to cdme 
to court: < 

Methought I smelt out.Renard in the 
letter, 

And fearing for her, sent a secret missive, 

• Which told her to be sick. Happily or 
’ not, 

It found her sick indeed. 

White. Qod seiid her well; 

Hefe eothes her Royal Grace. • 

Bnter Guards, Mary* and Gardiner. 

Sir Thomas White leads her to a 
• raised seat oii the dais. 

■ ■ Whitt. I, the Lord Mayor, and these 
, Ouf Companies 

’And guilds of London, gathered here, 

: beseech 

Your highness to accept OUT lowliest 

., ‘'‘iSinks- 

For your most princely prlsenCe i and we 


That we, your true And loyal titttens, 
vFAp icat (risk royal lips, at onte may 


The wherefore of this coming^ and so leam 
Your royal will, and do it.—I, Lord 
l Mayor 

Of London, and our guilds and companies. 
Maryt In mine own person am I come 
to you, , 

To tell you what indeed ye see and know, 
How traitorously these rebels out of Kent 
Have made strong head against ourselves 
and you. 

They would not have me wed the Prince 
of Spain; 

That Was their pretext—so they spake at 
first— 

But we sent divers of our Council to them, 
And by their answers to the question ask’d, 
It doth appear this marriage is the least 
Of all their quarrel. 

They have betrayed the treason of theii 
* hearts: 

Seek to possess our person, hold otu 
Tower, 

Place and displace out councillors, and use 
Both Us and them according as they will. 
Now what I am ye know right well—youi 
Queeh; 

To Whom, when I wasweddedto the realti 
And the realm’s laws (the spousal rinf 
whereof, 

Not ever to be laid aside, I wear 1 
Upon this finger), ye di<? promise full 
Allegiance and obedience to the death. 
Ye know my father was the rightful heii 
Of England, and his right came down t< 
me, . . 

Corroborate by your acts of Parliament: 
And as ye were most loving’unto him, 

So doubtless will ye show yourselves t< 
me. 

Wherefore, ye will not brook that anyem 
Should seize our person, occupy our state 
More Specially a traitor So presumptuous 
As this same Wyatt, who hath tamper’) 
with 

A public ignotahce, and, under colour 
Of Such a cause as hath iit> colour, seek! 
To bend the laws to his OWti will, aid yie(j 
Full scope to persona rascal aid forlorn, 
To make free spoil and hSSbck of you 
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Jfo* as your Prince, I say, 

I, that was never mother, cannot tell 
How toothers love their children; yet, 
methinks, 

A printe as naturally may love his people 
As these their children; and be sure /our 
Queen* 

So loves you, and so loving, needs must 
deem 

This love by yob return’d as heartily; 
And thro 1 this common knot and bond of 
love, 

Doubt not they will be speedily over¬ 
thrown. 

As to this marriage, ye shall understand 
We made thereto no treaty of ourselves, 
And set no foot theretoward unadvised 
Of all our Privy Council; furthermore. 
This marriage had the assent of those to 
whom 

The king, my father, did commit his trust; 
Who not alone esteem’d it honourable, 
But for the wealth and glory of our realm, 
And all our loving subjects, most ex¬ 
pedient. 

As to myself, 

I am not so set on wedlock as to choose 
But where I list, nor yet so amorous 
>That I must needs be husbanded; I thank 
; • God, 


I have liv^d a virgin, and I noway doubt 
But that with God’s grace, I can live so 
still. 

Yet if it njight please God that I should 
leave 

Pome fruit of mine own body after me, 
To be your kinjj, ye would rejoice thereat, 
And it would be your comfort, as I trust; 
And truly, if I either thought or knew 
This marriage should bring loss or danger 
to you, 

My subjects, or impair in any Way 
This royal state of England, I would never 
Consent thereto, nor marry while I live; 
Moreover, if this marriage should not 
seem, , , 

Before our own High Court of Parliament, 
To be of rich advantage to our realm, 
W!e willtefrain, ahd not alone from this, 
likewise from any other, out of which 


Looms the least /harice of peril to our 
realm. 1 

, Wherefore be bold, and With yottr lawful 
Prince 

Stand fast against our enemies and yourt, 
‘And fear theiQ not. I fear them not. 
My Lord, 

I leave Lord William Howard in your city, 
To guard and keep you whole and §sfe 
from all 

The spoil and sackage aim’d at by these 
rebels, 

Who mouth and foam against the Prince 
of Spain. 

Voices. Long live Queen Mary 1 ' 

Down with Wyatt! 

The Queen 1 

White. Three voices from our guilds 
and companies! 

You are shy and proud like Englishmen, 
my masters, 

And will not trust your voices. Under¬ 
stand : 

Your lawful Prince hath come to cast 
herself 

On loyal hearts and bosoms, hoped to fall 
Into the wide-spread arms of fealty, 

And finds you statues. Speak at once— 
and all! 

For whom ? 

Our sovereign Lady by King Harry’s will; 
The Queen of England—or the Kentish 
Squire ? ‘ 

I know yob loyal. Speak I in the name 
of God 1 

The Queen of England or the rabble of 
Kent? 

The reeking dungfork master,of the mace I 
Your havings wasted by the scythe and 
spade— 

Your rights and charters hobnail’d into 
slush— . 

Your houses fired—your gutters bubbling 
blood- 

Acclamation. Mot Mol The Queen t 
the Quepn I 

White. Yodr Highness heM 

This buryt and bass of loyal harmony, 

And bow we each find all of ut ebbed 
The venomous, bestial, devilish teimlt ~JV 
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Of Thomas Wyatt pear us now make 
' oath 

To raise your Highness thirty thousand t 
men, 

And arm and strike as with one hand, 
and brush • 

This Wyatt from our shoulders, like a flea 
That might have leapt upon us unawares. 
Swear with me, noble fellow-citizens, all, 
With all your trades, and guilds, and 
companies. 

Citium. We swear I 
. Mary. We thank your Lordship and 
your loyal city. 

[Exit Mary attended. 

White. I trust this day, thro’God, I 
have saved the crown. 

First Alderman. Ay, so my Lord of 
Pembroke in command 
Of all her force be safe; but there are 
doubts. 

Second Alderman. I hear that Gar¬ 
diner, coming with the Queen, 
And meeting Pembroke, • bent to his 
saddle-bow, 

As if to win the man by flattering him. 

Is he so safe to fight upon her side ? 

First Alderman. * If not, there’s no 
man safe. 

White. Yes, Thomas White. 

I am safe enough; no man need flatter 
me. 

. Second Alderman. Nay, no man need; 

but did you mark our Queen ? 

The colour freely play’d into her fa£e, 
And the half sight which makes her look 
so stem, 

Seem’d thro’ that dim dilated world of 
. hers, 

To read our faces; I have never seen her 
So queenly or so goodly. 

. White. Courage, sir, 

That makes or man or woman look their 
goodliest. 

Die like the tom fox dumb, but never 
.whine 

Like that poor heart, Northumberland, 
«■ ■■. at the block. 

Bagenhall. The man had children, 
and he whined for those. 


Methinks most men are but poor-hearted,. 
else 

Should we so doat on courage, were itj 
commoner ? 

The'Queen stands up, and speaksfpr her 

* own self j 

And all men cry, She is tpieenly, she is 
goodly. 

Yet she’s no goodlier j tho’ my Lord 
Mayor here, 

By his own rule, he hath been so bold 
to-day, 

Should look more goodly than the rest «i 
us. 

White. Goodly? I feel most goodly 
heart and hand, 

And strong to throw ten Wyatts and all 
Kent. 

Ha 1 ha 1 sir; bat you jest; I love it: a 

o i est 

In time of danger shows the pulses even. 
Be merry I yet, Sir Ralph, you look but 
sad. 

I dare avouch you’d stand up for yourself, 
Tho’ all the world should bay like winter 
wolves. 

Bagenhall. Who knows ? the man is 
proven by the hour. 

White. The man should make thft 
hour, not this the man; 

And Thomas White B will prove this 
Thomas Wyatt, 

And he will prove an Iden to this Cade, 
And he will play the Walworth to this 
Wat j 

Come, sirs, we prate; hence all—gather 
■ your men— ' 

Myself must bustle. Wyatt comes to 
Southwark ;** , 

I’ll have the drawbridge hewn into the 
Thames, * 

And see the citizens arm’d. Good day > 
good day. [Exit White.' 

Bagenhall. One of much outdoor 
bluster.- 

Howard. .For all that, 

Most honest, brave, and skilful; and hN 
wealth 

A fountain of perennial alms—Ms fault 
So thoroughly to believe in his own self 
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Bagenhall. Yet thoroughly to believe 
in one’s own self, 

So one’s own self be thorough, were to do 
Great things, my Lord. 

Howard. , It may be.- 
Bagenhall. I have heard 

One of your Oouncil.fleer and jeer at him. 
Howard. The nurseiy-cocker’d child 
will jeer at aught 

That mayseem strange beyond his nursery. 
The statesman that shall jeer and fleer at 
men, » 

Makes enemies for himself and for his king; 
And if he jeer not seeing the true man 
Behind his folly, he is thrice the fool; 
And if he see the man and still will jeer, 
He is child and fool, and traitor to the 
State. 

Who is he ? let me shun him. 

Bagenhall. Nay, my Lord, 

He is damn’d enough already. * 

Howard. I must set 

The guard at Ludgate. Fare you well. 
Sir Ralph. 

Bagenhall. ‘ Who knows ? ’ lam for 
England. But who knows, 

That knows the Queen, the Spaniard, and 
the Pope, 

Whether I be for Wyatt, or the Queen ? 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE III.— London Bridge. 

Enter Sir Thomas Wyatt and Brett. 

Wyatt. Brett, when the Duke of 
Norfolk moved against us 

Thou cried’s? ‘ A Wyatt 1’ and flying to 
our side * 

Left his all bare, for which I love thee, 
Brett. 

Have for thineaskingaught that I can give, 

For thro’ thine help we are come to 
London Bridge; 

But how to cross it balks me. I fear we 
cannot. 

Brett. Nay, hardly, save by boat, 
swimming, or wings.' 

Wyatt. Last night I climb’d into the 
gate-house, Brett, 



And scared the grayold porter andhiswife. . 
And then I crept tldng die gloom and saw 
They had hewn the drawbridge down into 
the river! 

It roll’d as black as death; and that same 
tide 

Which, comid£ with our coming, seem’d 
to smile 

And sparkle like our fortune as thou 
saidest, 

Ran sunless down, and moan’d against 
the piers. 

But o’er the chasm I saw Lord Williain 
Howard 

By torchlight, and his guard ; four guns 
gaped at me, 

Black,-silent mouths: had Howard spied 
me there 

And made them speak, as well he might < 
have done, 

Their voice had left me none to tell you 
this. 

What shall we do? 

Brett. .On somehow. To go back 
Were to lose all. 

Wyatt. On over London Bridge 
We cannot: stay we cannot; there is 
ordnance ■ 

On the White Tower and on the Devil's 
Tower, 

And pointed full at Southwark; we must ’ 
round • 

By Kingston Bridge. 

Brett. Ten miles about. 

Wyatt. ■ Ev’n so. 

But t have notice from our partisans 
Within the city that they will stand by us 
If Ludgate can be reach’d by dawn ft. 
morrow. 

Enter one of Wyatt's men. . 

Man. Sir Thomas, I’ve found this #; 
paper; pray your worship read it; I* 
know not my letters; the old priests 
taught me nothing. , 

Wyatt (reads). ‘Whosoever will ap¬ 
prehend the traitor Thomas Wyatt shall 
have a hundred pounds for reward.* W v, 

Man. Is that it ? That's a big lot of -, 
money. • 4 - i; . 
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Ay,'ay, ipy f friend; ntrt fead 
> it ? *tis dot written 
Half pldft enotigh. Give me a piece of 
Paper! 

[ Writes ‘ ThomAs Wyatt ’ /aryr. 
There, any man can read yiat. 

[Slicks it in Ais cap. 
Brett. But that's foolhardy. 

Wyatt. No 1 boldness, which Will 
give my followers boldness. 

Enter Man with a prisoner. 

Mati. We found him, your worship, a 
plundering o' Bishop Winchester’s house; 
he says he’s a poor gentleman. 

Wyatt. Gentleman! a thief 1 Go 
hang him. Shall we make 
Those that we come to serve our sharpest 
foes? ' 

Brett. Sir Thomas— 

Wyatt. Hang him, I say. 

Brett. Wyatt, but now you promised 
me a boon. 

Wyatt. Ay,' and I warrant this fine 
fellow’s life. 

Brett. Ev’n so; he was my neighbour 
once in Kent. 

He’s poor enough, has drunk and gambled 
out 

All that he had, and gentleman he was. 
We have been glad together; let him live. 
Wyatt. He has gambled for his life, 
and lost, he hangs. 

No, no, my word’s my word. Take thy 
* poor gentleman ! 

Gamble thyself at once out of my sight, 

Women and children 1 

Enter a Crowd of Women and Children. 

First Woman. 0 Sir Thomas, Sir 
Thomis, pray you go away, Sir Thomas, 
Or you’ll make the White Tower a black 
'un fot us this blessed day. He’ll be the 
death On us; and you’ll set the Dint's 
Tower setting, and he’il smash all our 
hits o’ tnmgs Worse than Philip o’ Spain* 
Second Woman. Don’t ye now go io 
think that we he for Philip o’ Spain. 
Third Wfman No, we know that ye 


be come to kill the Queen, and we’ll 1 
pray for you all on our bended knees. \ 
, But o’ God’s mercy don’t ye kill the 
Queen here, Sir Thodms; look ye, here’s 
little Dickon, and little* Robin, and little 
•Jenny—though she’s but a side-cousin— 
and all on our knees, we play you to kill 
the Queen further off, Sit Thomas. 

1 Wyatt. My friends, I have not come 
to kill the Queen 

Or here or there: I come to save you all, 
And I’ll gef further off. 

Crowd. Thanks, Sir Thomas, we be i 
beholden to you, and we’ll pray for you 
on our bended knees till our. lives’ end. 

Wyatt. Be happy, I am your friend. 
To Kingston, forward I [Exeunt. 

SCENE IV.— Room in the Gate- 

1 house of Westminster Palace. 

Mary, Alice, Gardiner, Renard, 
Ladies. 

Gardiner. Their cry is, Philip neve: 
shall be king. 

Mary. Lord Pembroke in command 
of all our force 

Will front their cry and shatter them into ^ 
dust. 

Alice. Was not Lortjj Pembroke with 
Northumberland ? 

O madam, if this Pembroke should be 
false ? 

Mary. No, girl; most brave and loyal, 
brave and loyal. 

His breaking with Northumberland broke 
Northumberland. 

At the park gate he hovers with our 
guards. 

These Kentish ploughmen cannbt break 
the guards. 

_ * 

Enter Messenger. 

Messenger. Wyatt, your Grace, hath 
broken thro’ the guards 
And gone to Ludgate. ■ 

Gardiner. Madam, I much fear 

That all is lost; hot we can saVe your 
Grace. 
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y°“. 

There yet is time, take boat and pass to 
Windsor. 

Mary. 1 pass to Windsor and t lose 
my crown. 

Gardiner. Pass, then, I pray your 
Highness, to the Tower. 

Mary. I shall but be their prisoner 
in the ToWer. 

Cries without. The traitor ! treason 1 
Pembroke 1 

■ Ladies. Treason! treason! 

Mary. Peace. 

False to Northumberland, is he false to 
me? 

Bear witness, Renard, that I live and 
die 

The true and faithful bride of Philip—A 
sound .j 

Of feet and voices thickening hither— 


Courtenay. All lost, all lost, all 
* yielded I A barge, a barge 1 
The Queen must to the Tower. 

. Mary. Whence come you, Sir ? 

Courtenay. From Charing Cross j the 
rebels broke us there, 

And I sped hither with what haste I might 
To save my royal cousin. 

Mary. Where is Pembroke ? 

Courtenay. I left him somewhere in 
the thick of it. 

Mary. Left him and fled } and thou 
that w°“ld.’st be King, 

And hast nor heart nor honour. I myself 
Will down into the battle and there bide 
The upshot of my quarrel, or die with those 
That are no cowards and no Courtenays. 

Courtenay. I do not love your Grace 
should call me coward. 


blows— 

Hark, there is battle at the palace 
gates., 

And 1 will out upon the gallery. 

Ladies. No, no; your Grace; See there 
the arrows flying. 

Mary. I am Harry’s daughter, Tudor, 

, and not Fear. 

[Goes out on the gallery. 
The guards are aH driven in, skulk into 
corners 

Like rabbits to their holes. A gracious 

guard 

Thlly j shame on them f they have shut 
the gates 1 

Enter Sir Robert Southwell. 

Southwell. The porter, please your 
Grace, hath shut the gates 
Oti friend and foe. Your gentlemen-at- 
, aims, 

if this be not your Grace’s order, cry 
To have the gates set wide again, and they 
With their good battleaxes will do you 
right 

* Against all ttaltow.. 

Mary. They aW the flowet of 
England; set the gates Wide. 

[Exit Southwell. 


Enter another Messenger. 

Messenger. • Over, your Grace, all 
crush’d; the brave Lord William 
Thrust him from Ludgate, and the traitor 
flying 

To Temple Bar, there by Sir Maurice 
Berkeley 

Was taken prisoner. 

Mary. To the Tower with him I 

Messenger. ' Tis ’ said he told Sir 
Maurice there was one 
Cognisant of this, and party thereunto, 

My Lgrd of Devon. * 

Mary. To the Tower with him! 

Courtenay. O la, the Tower, th^ 
Tower, always the Towei 1 , 

I shall grow into it—I shall be the Tower. 

Mary. Your Lordship may not have 
so long to wait 
Remove him 1 

Courtenay. Ld, to whistle out my life, 
And carve my coat upon the walls again !, 
[Exit Courtenay guarded. 

Messenger. Also this Wyatt did Con¬ 
fess the Princess 

Cognisant thereof, and party thereunto. 

Mary. What? Whom—whom did you 
say? . 
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Messenger. Elizabeth, ■ 

Xpur Royal sister. 6 
Mary. To the Tower with her I 

My foes are at my feet and I am Queen? 
[Gardiner and her Ladies kneel to her. ■ 
Gardiner (rising). There let them lie., 
your footstool t n (Aside.) Can I 
' • strike 

Elizabeth ?—not now and save the life 
Of Devon: if I save him, he and his 
Are bound to me—may strike hereafter. 

(Aloud.) Madam, . 

What Wyatt said, orwhat they said he said, 
Cries of the moment and the street— 
Mary. * . , He said it. 

Gardiner. Your courts of justice will 
determine that. 

Renard (advancing). I trust by this 
your Highness will allow 
Some spice of wisdom in my telling you, 
When last we talk’d, that Philip would 
not come 

Till Guildford Dudley and the Duke of 
Suffolk, 

And Lady Jane had left us. 

Mary. They shall die. 

Renard. And your so loving sister ? 
Mary. She shall die. 

My foes are at my feet, and Philip King. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT III. 

SCENE I.— The Conduit in Grace- 
church, 

* * 

Painted with the Mine Worthies, hmong 
them King Henry VIII. holding a book, 
* on it •■inscribed 'Verbum Dei.’ 

Enter Sir Ralph Bagenhall and Sir 
Thomas Stafford. 

Bagenhall. A hundred here and 
hundreds bang’d in Kent. 

.The tigress had unsheath’d her nails at 
* last, 

And Renard and the Chancellor sharpen’d 

them. 

In every London ktreet a gibbet stood. 
They are down to-day. Here by this 
'*■ - ’ house was one; • 


The traitor husband dangled at the door. 
And when the traitor wife came out foi 
bread 

To still the petty treason therewithal, 
Her cap would brush his heels.. 

Stafford. It is Sir Ralph 

And muttering to himself as heretofore. 
Sir, see you aught up yonder ? 

Bagenhall. I miss Something 

The tree that only bears dead fruit is gone 
Stafford. What tree, sir ? 

Bagenhall. Well, the tree i; 

Virgil, sir, 

That bears not its own apples. 

Stafford. What 1 the gallows 

Bagenhall. Sir, this dead fruit wa 
ripening overmuch, 

And had to be removed lest living Spoil 
Should sicken at dead England. 

Stafford. Not so dead 

‘tiut that a shock may rouse her. 

Bagenhall. I believ 

Sir Thomas Stafford ? 

Stafford. I am ill disguised 

Bagenhall. Well, are you not in per 
here ? 

Stafford. I think so. 

I came to feel the pulse of England 
whether 

It beats hard at this marriage. Did yo 
see it ? 

Bagenhall. Stafford, I am a sad ma 
and a serious. 

Far liefer had I in my country hall 
Been reading some old book, with min 
old hound 

Couch’d at my hearth, and mine old flas 
of wine ' 

Beside me, than hafe seen it: yet I sawi 
Stafford. Good, was it splendid ? 
Bagenhall. Ay, if Dukes, and Earls 
And Counts, and sixty Spanish cavalier 
Some six or seven Bishops, diamond 
pearls, 

That royal commonplace too, cloth of goli 
Could make it so. 

Stafford. And what was Mary’s dres 
Bagenhall. Gopd'faith, I was too son 
for the woftian • 

To mark the dress. She wore red shoe; 
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f Stafford. * Red shoes! 

V Bagenhall. Scarlet, as if her feet were 
J . wash’d in blood, 

. {is if she had waded in it. 

Stafford. Were your eyes 

So bashful that you look’d no higher? 

Bagenhall. • A diamond, 

And Philip’s gift, as proof of Philip’s love, 
Who hath not any for any,—tho’ a true 
one, 

Blazed false upon her heart. 

Stafford. But this proud Prince— 
i Bagenhall. Nay , he is King, you 
f know, the King of Naples. 

The father ceded Naples, that the son 
Being a King, might wed a Queen—O he 
Flamed in brocade—white satin his trunk- 
hose, 

Inwrought with silver,—on his neck a 
• collar, 

Gold, thick with diamonds j hanging 
down frorn this 

The Golden Fleece—and round his knee, 
misplaced, 

Our English Garter, studded with great 
emeralds, 

Rubies, I know not what. Have you had 
enough 

Of all this gear? 

Stafford. Ay, since you hate the tell¬ 
ing it. 

How look’d the (Jieen ? 

Bagenhall. No fairer for her jewels. 
And I could see that as the new-made 
couple 

Came from the Minster, moving side by 
side o 

Beneath one cdhopy, ever and anon 
She cast on him a vaftal smile of love, 
Which Philip with a glance of some dis¬ 
taste, 

Or so methought, return’d. I may be 
wrong, sir. 

This marriage will not hold. 

Stafford.’ I think with you. 

The King of France will help to break it. 

V B&all. . France I 

We once had half of France,' and hurl’d 

am battles 

Into the heart of Spain; but England now 


Is but a ball chuck’d between France and , 
Spain, • 

His in whose hand she drops; Harry of 

* Bolingbroke 

Had holpen Richard’s tottering throne to 

. stand, * 

Could Harry hifre foreseen that all our 
nobles * 

Would perish on the civil slaughter-field, 
And leave the people naked to the crown, 
And the crown naked to the people; the 
crown 

Female, too 1 Sir, no woman’s regimen 
Can save us. We are fallen, and as I 
think, , 

Never to rise again. 

Stafford. You are too black-blooded. 
I’d make a move myself to hindeV that: 

I know some lusty fellows there in 
France. 

Bagenhall. You would but make us 
weaker, Thomas Stafford. 

Wyatt was a good soldier, yet he fail’d, 
And strengthen'd Philip. 

' Stafford. Did not his last breath 
Clear Courtenay and the Princess from 
the charge 

Of being his co-rebels ? 

Bagenhall. Ay, but then 

What such a one as Wyatt says is nothing s 
We have no men among us. The new 
Lords 

Are quieted with their sop'of Abbeylands, 
And ev’n before the Queen’s face Gardiner 
buys them , 

With Philip’s gold. All greed, no faith, 
no courage 1 

Why, ev’n the haughty prince, Northum¬ 
berland, 

The leader of our Reformation, knelt 
And blubber’d like a lad, and on the 
scaffold 

Recanted, and resold himself to Rome. 

Stafford. I swear you do your country 
wrong, Sir Ralph. 

I know a set of exiles over there, 
Dare-devils, that would eat fire and spit 
it out 4 

At Philip’s beard: they pillage Spain 
already. • 
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The French King winks it it. An hour 
■ will come c { ■ 

t When they will sweep her from the seas. 
'>* No men? • 

Pid pot Lord Suffolk die like a true plan? 
Is not Lord William Howard a true man? 
Tea, you yourself, althoi you are black? 
4 blooded: 

Arid I, by God, believe myself a man. 
Ay, even In the church there is a man— 
Cranmer. 

Ply would he not, when all men bad him 

. fly- 

And what a letter he wrote against the 
Pope 1 

There’s a brave man, if any. 

Bagenhall. Ay; if it hold. 

Qrffild {coming on), God save their 
Graces) 

Stafford. Bagenhall, I see 
The Tudor green and white. (Trumpets.) 

They are coming now. 

And here's a crowd as thick as herring- 
shoals. 

Bagenhall. Be limpets to this pillar, 
or we are torn 

Down the strong wave of brawlers. 
Crowd. God save their Graces I 
[Procession of Trumpeters, Javelin- 
men, etc .; then Spanish and 
Flemish Nobles intermingled. 
Stafford. Worth seeing, Bagenhall I 
, These black dog-Dons 
Garb themselves bravely. Who’s the 
long-face there, 

Lodks very Spain of very Spain ? « 
Bagenhall. The Duke 

Of Alya, an iron soldier. 

. Stafford. And (he Dutchman, 

Njjnjr laughing at some jest ? 

Bagenhall. William of Grange, 
William the Silent. 

’ - Stafford. Why do they call him so? 
Bagenhall- He keeps, they say, some 
secret that may cost 
Philip his life. 

'Stifferd, 8»t then he looks so merry, 
it Bagenhall. Ifannot tell you why they 

' jhim on 

i :-'- 0 the Klng^w/Queen past, attended 

■'/■V 'V * 


, by Peers of the Beakn, Officers 
State, etc. Cannon shot off. 
Crowd. Philip and Mary, Philip ai 
Mary! 

Long live the King and Queen, Phil 
and Mary I 

Stifford. They smile ay if content fid 
one another. 

Bagenhall. A smile abroad is 0# 
scowl at home. , 

[King and Queen pass on. Procession 
First Citizen! I thought this Phil! 
had been one of those blqpk deyils < 
Spain, but he hath a yellow beard. 

Second Citizen. Not red like Iscariot’ 
First Citizen- Like a carrot’s, as tho 
say’st, and English carrot’s better tha 
Spanish licorice ; but I thought he was 
beast. 

Third Citizen. Certain J had hear 
•that every Spaniard carries a tail like ■ 
devil under his trunk-hose. 

Tailor. Ay, but sed what trunk-hoses 
Lord 1 they be fine; I never stitch’d non: 
such. They make amends for the tails. 

Fourth Citizen. Tut! every Spanisl 
priest will tell you that a)I English heretic* 
have tails. 

Fifth Citizen. Death and the Devil— 
if he find I have one— . 1 

Fourth Citizen. Lo I thou hast call’d 
them up! here they dome—a pale horse 
for Death and Gardiner for the Peyil, 

Enter Gardiner (turning back from the 
procession). 

Gardiner. Knave, wjjt thou jvear thy 
cap before the Quien? 

Man. My L015I, I stand so squeezed 
among the crowd 

I cannot lift my hands unto my head. 
Gardiner. Knock off bis cap there, 
some of you about him) 

See there be others that can use their bands. 
Thou art one of Wyatt’s men? 

Man- No, my Lond, 90. 

Gardiner. Thy name, thonfaw*? , 
Man- I am nobody. mypw}. 
Gardiner (shouting), Gpd'^pustaril 
knave, thy name? 
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Man. • * I have ears to hear, 

Gardiner. Ay, rascal, if I leave thee 
ears to hear. 

Find out his name and bring it me (to > 
Attendant). 

Attendant. Ay, my Lord. 

Gardiner. Jtnave, thou shaltlose thine 1 
ears and find thy tongue, 

And shall be thankful if I leave thee that. 

t [Coming before the Conduit. 
nie conduit painted— Ae nine worthies 
—ay! • 

But then,what’s here ? King Harry with 
a scroll. 

Ha—Verbum Dei—verb'um—word of 
God! 

God’s passion ! do you know the knave 
that painted it? 

Attendant. I do, my .Lord. 

Gardiner. Tell him to paint it out, 
And put some fresh device in lieu rf 
it— 

A pair of gloves, a’pair of gloves, sir; 
ha? 

There is no heresy there. 

Attendant. I will, my Lord ; 

The man shall paint a pair of gloves. I 
am sure 

[Knowing the man) he wrought it igno¬ 
rantly, 

And not from any malice, 

Gardiner. > Word of God 

In English I over this the brainless loons 
That cannot spell Esaias from St. Paul, 
Make themselves drunk and mad, fly out 
and flare 

Into rebellions. I’ll have their bibles 
bupt.y 

The bible is the post’s. Ay I fellow, 
what 1 

Stand staring at me I shout, you gaping 
rogue! * 

Man. I have, my Lord, shouted till 
t I am hoarse. 

Gardiner. What hast thou shouted, 
knave? 

Man. , Long live Queen Mary 1 

Gardiner, Ijjjave, they; be two. 
nets be both King and Queen, 
Philip rad Mary. Sijput I • 




Man. Nay, igjt, »y 1 

The Queen comen first, Maty and Philip 
Gardiner. Shout, then, 

Mary add Philip! 

Man. Mary and Philip 1 

Gardiner. . Now, 

Thou hast shotted for thy pleasure, shout 
for mine | . 

Philip and Mary I 

Man. Must it be so, my Lord ? 

Gardiner. Ay, knave. 

Man. Philip and Mary 1 ' 

Gardiner. I distrust j(hee. 

Thine is a half voice and a lean assent, 

What is thy name ? 

Man. Sanders. 

Gardiner. What else ? 1 • 

Man. ZerubbUbel, * 

Gardiner. Where dost thou live? 

Man. In Cornhill- 

Gardiner. Where, knave, where? 
Man. ' Sign of the Talbot. 

Gardiner, Came to me to-morrow.— 
Rascal!—this land is like a bill of fire. 

One crater opens when another shuts. 

But so I get the laws against the heretic, 
Spite of Lord Paget and Lord William 
Howard, 

And others of our Parliament, revived, 

I will show fire on my side—stake and 
fire— . 

Sharp work and short The knaves are 
easily cow’d. ’ 

Follow tHeir Majesties. 

[Exit. The crowd following. 
Bagenhall. As proud as feecket. 
Stafford. You would not have him 
murder'd as Becket wss ? 

Bagenhall. No—murder fathers mur¬ 
der ; but I say 

There is no man—there was one'woman 
with us— . , 

It was a sin to love her married, dasd * 

I cannot choose but loye her. 

Stafford. , Lady Jane ?’ 

Crowd ( going off). God saye their 
Graces) 

Stafford. Did you see her die Ikty 

Bagenhall. No, no; her iunossp* , 

‘ blood had blinded rue, \ jt^m 
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You call me too black-blooded—true 
■ . enough « 

' Hpr dark dead blood is in my heart with 
mine. 

If ever I cry out against the Pope 
Her dark dead blood that ever moves 
with mine » 

Will stir the living tongue and make the 
cry. 

Stafford. Yet doubtless you can tell 
me how she died ? 

Bagmhall. Seventeen — and knew 
« eight languages—in music 
Peerless—her needle perfect, and her 
. learning 

Beyond the churchmen i yet so meek, so 
modest, 

So wife-like humble to the trivial boy 
Mismatch’d with her for policy I I have 
heard 

She would not take a last farewell of him, 
She fear’d it might unman him for his end: 
She could not be unmann’d—no, nor 
outwoman’d— 

Seventeen—a rose of grace 1 

Girl never breathed to rival such a rose; 

Rose never blew that equall’d such a bud. 

Stafford. Pray you go on. 

Bagmhall. She came upon the 
scaffold, 

And said she was condemn’d to die for 
treason; 

She had But follow’d the device, of those 
Her nearest kin : she thought they knew 
the laws. 

But for herself, she knew but little tew, 
And nothing of the titles to the crown; 
She had no desire for that, and wrung 
her hands, * 

And trusted God would save her thro’ the 
blood 

pf Jesus Christ alone, 

Stafford. Pray you go on. 

, Bagmhall. Then knelt and said the 
Miserere Mei— 

But all in English, mark you; rose again, 
And, when the headsman pray'd to be 
forgiven, 

Said 'You will give me my true crown 

t . I 


But do it quickly;’ then all wept but 
she, 

Who changed not colour when die saw 
the block, 

But ask’d him, childlike: ‘ Will you take 
it off 

Before I lay me down ?’ t No, madam,’ 
he said, 

Gasping; and when her innocent eyes 
were bound, • 

She, with her poor blind hands feeling— 
' where is it ? 

Where is it?’—Y01I must fancy that 
which follow’d, 

If you have heart to do it I 

Crowd (in the distance). God save 
their Graces 1 

Stafford. Their Graces, our disgraces I 
God confound them 1 
Why, she’s grown bloodier I when I last 
• was here, 

This was against her conscience—would 
be murder 1 ' 

Bagmhall. The ‘Thou shalt do no 
murder,’ which God’s hand 
Wrote on her conscience, Mary rubb’d 
out pale— 

She could not make it white—and ovei 
that, 

Traced in the blackest text of Hell-r- 
‘Thou shalt!’ 

And sign’d it—Mary ! “ 

Stafford. Philip and the Pope 
Must have sign’d too. I hear this 
Legate’s coming 

To bring us absolution from the Pope. 
The Lords and Commons prill bow down 
before him— ?* . 

You are of the house? what will you do, 

. Sir Ralph ? 

Bagenhall. And why should I be 
bolder than the rest, 

Or honester than all ? 

Stafford. But, sir, if I— , 

And oversea they say this state of yours 
Hath no more mortice than a tower of 
cards; 

And that a puff would do it—then if I 
And others made that move I ^touch’d 
upon, 
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Back’d by the power of France, and 
landing here, 1 

Came with a sadden splendour, shout, 
? * and show, 

And dazzled men and deafen’d by some, 
bright 

Loud venture, and the people so unquiet— 
And I the race of murder’d Buckingham— 
Not for myself, but for the kingdom— 
•ir, 

I trust that you would fight along with us. 

Bagmhall. No j you would fling your 
lives into the gulf. 

Stafford. But if this Philip, as he’s 
like to do, 

Left Mary a wife-widow here alone, 

Set up a viceroy, sent his myriads hither 
To seize upon the forts and fleet, and 
make us 

A Spanish province; would you not fight 
then? * 

Bagmhall. I think I should fight then. 

Stafford. I am sure of if. 

Hist I there’s the face coming on here of 
one 

Who knows me. I must leave you. 

Fare you well, 

Fou’ll hear of me again. 

Bagmhall. Upon the scaffold. 

J? ‘ [Exeunt. 

SCENE II.— Room in Whitehall 
Palace. 

Mary. Enter Philip and. 

Cardinal Pole. 

Bole. Ave*Maria, gratia plena, Bene- 
dicta tu in mtmeribus. 

Mary. Loyal and royal cousin, 
‘ humblest thanks. 

Had you a pleasant voyage up the river? 

Pole. We had your royal barge, and 
that same chair, 

Or rather throne of purple, on the deck. 
V Our silver cross sparkled before the prow, 
\The ripples twinkled at their, diamond- 
dance. 

The bMsthat follow'd, were as glowing¬ 

ly 


As regal gardens; and your flocks of 
swans, * - ' 

As fair and white as angels; and your 
* shores 

Wore in mine eyes the green of Paradise. 
JViy foreign friends, who dream’d us 
blankelfid 

In ever-dosing fog, were, much amazed 
To find as fair a sun as might have flash’d 
Upon their lake of Garda, fire the 
Thames; 

Our voyage by sea was all but miracle; 
And here the river flowing from the sea, 
Not toward it (for they thought not of 
our tides), , . 

Seem’d as a happy miracle to make 
glide— 

In quiet—home your banish’d country¬ 
man. 

Mary. We heard that you were sick 
in Flanders, cousin. 

Pole. A dizziness. 

Mary. And how came you 

round again ? 

Pole. The scarlet thread ot Rahab 
saved her life; 

And mine, a little letting of the blood. 

Mary. Well? now? 

Pole. Ay, cousin, as the 

heathen giant 

Had but to touch the ground, his force 
return’d— • 

Thus, after twenty years of banishment, 
Feeling my native land beneath my foot, 

I said thereto: 1 Ah, native land of mine, 
Thou*art much beholden to this foot of 
mine, 

That hastes with full commission from 
the Pope 

To absolve thee from thy guilt of heresy. 
Thou hast disgraced me and attainted me, 
And mark’d me ev'n as Cain, and I return 
As Peter, but to bless thee: make me well.’ 
Methinks the good land heard me, for to¬ 
day 

My heart beats twenty, when I see you, 
cousin. 

Ah, gentle cousin, since your HerodV 
death. 

How oft hath Peter knock’d at Mu/sgilek 
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Abd Maty would have rjsdit and let Him ib, 
But, Mary, there were those within the 
house t 

Who would not have it. 

Mary. True, good cousin Pole ; 
Abd there Were also thcge without the; 

, house 

,Who would not.have it. 

Poll. I believe so, cousin. 

State-policy and church-policy are con-; 
joint, 

But Janus-faces looking diverse ways. 

I fear the Emperor much misvalucd me. 
But all is well; ’twas ev’n the Will of God, 
Who, waiting till the time had tipen’d, 
now, 

Makes me his mouth of holy gteeting. 

‘ Hail, 

Daughter of God, and saver of the faith. 
Sit benedictus fructus ventris tui I ’ 

Mary. Ah, heaven I 

Pole. Unwell, your Graoe ? 

Mary. No,'cousin, happy— 

Happy to see you; never yet so happy 
Since I was crown’d. 

Pole. Sweet cousin, you forget 

That long low minster where you gave 
your hand 

To this great Catholic King. 

Philip. Well said, Lord Legate. 

Mary. Nay, not well said; I thought 
of you, my liege, 

Ev’n as I spoke. 

Philip. Ay, Madam; my Lord Paget 
•Waits to presfent our Council to the Lggate. 
Sit down here, all; Madam, between us 
you. 

Pole. Lo, now you are enclosed With 
boards of cedar, . 

Obr little sister of the Song of SoUgs ! 

You are doubly fenced and shielded sitting 

hete 

Between the two most high-set thrones 
pit earth, 

The Emperor’s highness happily symboll’d 
by 

The King your husband, the Pope’s 
Holiness 

By mine own self. 

* Mir). True, cOhsih, 1 din happy. 


When Willyou that we summon both t 
houses 

To take this absolution ftom ybur lips^ 

And be regather’d to the Papal fold ? 

• Pole. Id Britain’s fcaiehdar the brig! 
est day 

Beheld Our rough forefatHIrs break th 
Gods, 

And claSp the faith in Christ; but after tt 

Might not St. Andrew’s be het 6appi< 
day? 

Mary. Then these shall meet up 
St. Andrew’s day. 

Enter Paget, who presents the Coune 
Dumb show. 

Pole. I am an old man wearied Wl 
my journey, 

Ev’n with my joy. Permit me to wit 
draw. 

To Lambeth? 

Philip. , Ay, Lambeth has oUst< 
Cranmer. 

It Was not meet the heretic swine stiou 
live , 

In Lambeth. 

Mary. There or anywhere, or at al 

Philip. We have had it swept dr 
garnish’d after him. 

Pole. Not for the seven devils to enti 
in? , * 

Philip. No, for we trust they parte 
in the swine. 

Pole. True, and I am the Angel t 
the Pope. 

Farewell, your Graces. 

Philip. Nay, nowhere—to me 

I will go with you to the waterside. 

Pole. Not be my‘Charon to the countt 
side ? 

Philip. No, my Lotd Legdte, th 
Lord Chancellor goes. 

Pole. And unto no dead World; bt 
Lambeth palace. 

Henceforth a centre of the living faith. 
[Exeunt Philip, Pole, Paget; eh 

Manet Mary. 

Mary. He hath awaked 1 fit bat 
aWaked I 
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H(i stirs Withih the dAtkheSs 1 
Oh, Philip, husband! noW thy love to mine 
Will cling ntbre dose, and those bleak* 
manners thaw, 

•That make Ae shamed and tongue-tied 
in my love. 

The Second'Prince of Peace— 

The great uhbora defender of the Faith, 
Who will avenge tne of thine ehemies— 
He coines, and my star rises. 

The stormy Wyatts andNbrthumberlands, 
The proud ambitions of Elisabeth, 

, And all her fieriest partisans—are pale 
' before my star! 

The light of this new learning wahes and 
dies: 

The ghosts of Luther and Zuinglius fade 
Into the deathless hell which is their doom 
Before my star 1 

His sceptre shall go forth from Ind to Ir^l! 
His sWord shall hew the heretic peoples 
down! 

His faith shall clothe the world that will 
be hisi 

Like universal air and sunshine 1 Open, 
Ye everlasting gates I The King is here!— 
My star, my son ! 

Enter Philip, Duke of Alva, etc. 

•' Qh, Philip, come with me ; 

Good news ha\$ I to tell you, news to 
make 

Both of us happy—ay, the Kingdom too. 
Nay come with me—one moment! 

Philip (la Alva). More than that: 
There was one here of late—William the 
SilentJ 

They call him—he if free enough in talk, 
But tells me nothing. You will be, we 
trust. 

Sometime the viceroy of those provinces— 
He must deserve his surname better. 

Aha. Ay, sir; 

Inherit the Great Silehce. 

Philip. True ; the provinces 

I Are hard to title and must be hardly ruled; 
VMost fruitful, yet, indeed, an empty rind, 
All hollow’d out with stingirig heresies; 
And fo'rtheir heresies, Alva, they will fight; 
You must break them or they break you. 


All 


Ahd (proudly. The dfst. 

Philip. Good! 

Well, Madam, this new happiness Of mirte? 

* [Exeunt. 

Enjer Thebe Paobs. 

First Page. News, mates! a thitaele,* 
a miracle! news 1 

The bells must ring; Te DeulilS taust be 
sung; 

The Queen hath felt the motion Of Bet 
babe 1 

Second Page. Ay; but see Here I 
First Page. See What ? 

Second Page. This paper, Dickoh. 

I found it fluttering at the palace gates :— . 

1 The Queeh of England is delivered of a 
dead dog! ’ ' 

Third Page. These are the things 
that madden her. Fie Upon it 1 
First Page. Ay; but I hear she hath 
■ a dropsy, lad, 

Or a high-dropsy, as the doctors call it. 

• Third Page. Fie on her dropsy, so 
she have a dropsy I 

I know that she was ever sweet to me. 
First Page. For thou and thine are 
Roman to the core. 

Third Page, So thou and thine must • 
be. Ta^e heed I 
First Page. Not .1, 

And whether this flash of news be false 
or true, 

So the wine run, and there be reVelry, ■ 
Content am I. Let all the steeples clastjy 
Till the sun dance, as upon Easter Day. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE 111.— Great Hall in 
Whitehall. * 

At the far end a dais, On this three 
chairs , two under one canopy far MART 
and Philip, another on the night of 
these for Pole. Under the dais on 
Pole’s side, ringed Hang the until, 
sit all the Spiritual Peers, and along 
the wall opposite, all the Temporal, 
The Commons on cross benches in front), * 
a Hue of approach to the dies Mtueen 
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them. In the foreground. Sir Ralph 

Bagenhall and other Members of the 

1 V( Commons. 

First Member. St. Andrew’s day; sit 

^ close, sit close, we a^e friends. 

Is reconciled the word ? the Pope again ? 

It must be thus; and yet, cocksbody! 
how strange 

'■ That Gardiner, once so one with all of us 

Against this foreign marriage, should 
have yielded 

So utterly!—strange 1 but stranger still 
that he, 

So fierce against the Headship of the 
Pope, 

Should play the second actor in this 
pageant 

That brings him in; such a cameleon he 1 

Second Member. This Gardiner turn’d 
his coat in Henry’s time; 

The serpent that hath slough’d will 
slough again. 

Third Member. Tut, then we all are 
serpents. 

Second Member. Speak for yourself. 

Third Member. Ay, and for Gardiner 1 
being English citizen, 

How should he bear a bridegroom out of 
Spain ? 

The Queen would have him 1 being 
English churchman 

How should he bear the headship of the 
Pope? 

The Queen would have it 1 Statesmen 
that are wise. 

Shape a necessity, as a sculptor clay, 

To their own model. 

Second Member. Statesmen that are 
wise* 

Take truth herself for model. What say 
you ? [To Sir Ralph Bagenhall. 

• Bagenhall. We talk and talk. 

First | Member. Ay, and what use to 
talk ? 

Philip’s no sudden alien—the Queen’s 
>: husband. 

He’s here, and king, or will be—yet 
cocksbody I 

So hated here 1 I watch’d a hive of late; 


My seven-years’ friend was with me, nr 
young boy; 

put crept a wasp, with half the swan 
behind. 

‘ Philip 1’ says he. I had to cuffthe rogt 
;For infant treason. 

Third Member. But they say that bee 
If any creeping life invade their hive 
Too gross to be thrust out, will build hi: 
round, 

And bind him in from harming of the 
combs. . 

And Philip by these articles is bound 
From stirring hand or foot to wrong th 
realm. 

Second Member. By bonds of beeswar 
like your creeping thing; 

But your wise bees had stung him fir: 
to death. 

Third Member. Hush, hush I 
You wrong the Chancellor: the clause 
. added 

To that same treaty which the emperc 
sent us 

Were mainly Gardiner’s: that no foreigne 
Hold office in the household, fleet, forts 
army; 

That if the Queen should die without 
child, 

The bond between the kingdoms b 
dissolved; 

That Philip should not mix us any way 
With his French wars— 

Second Member. Ay, ay, but whs 
security, 

Good sir, for this, if Philip- " 

Third Member. Peaco—the Queen 

Philip, and Pole. [All rise, and statu 

Enter Mary, Philip, and Pole. 
[Gardiner conducts them to the thre 
chairs of state. Philip sits on th 
Queen’s left, Pole on her right. 

Gardiner. Our short-lived sun, befor 
his winter plunge, 

Laughs at the last red leaf, and Andrew’ 
Day. 

Mary. Should not this day be held i: 

, after years • 

More solefhn than of old? 
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Philip. Madam, my wish 

Echoes your Majesty’s. 

Pole. It shall be so. . 

Gardiner. Mine echoes both your 
Graces’; {aside) but the Pope— 
Can we not have the Catholic church as. 
well* 

Without as with the Italian ? if we cannot, 
Why then the Pope. 

My lords of the upper house, 
And ye, my masters, of the lower house, 
Do ye stand fast by that which ye resolved? 

Voices. We do. 

' Gardiner. And be you all one mind to_ 
supplicate 

The Legate here for pardon, and acknow¬ 
ledge 

The primacy of the Pope ? 

Voices. We are all one mind. 

Gardiner. Then must I play the vassal 
to this Pole. [Astde. 

[I/e draws a paper from under his 
robes and presents it to the King 
and Queen, who look through it 
and return it to him; then ascends 
a tribune , and reads. 

We, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
And Commons here tn Parliament as- 
, sembled, 

J? Presenting jhe whole body of this realm 
Of England, ajd dominions of the same, 
Do make most humble suit unto your 
Majesties, 

In our own name and that of all the state, 
That by your gracious means and inter¬ 
cession 

Our supplication be exhibited 
To the Lora Cardinal Pole, sent here as 
Legate ' 

From our most Holy Father Julius, Pope, 
And from the Apostolic see of Rome; 
And (jo declare our penitence and grief 
For our long schism and disobedience, 
Either in making laws and ordinances 
Against the Holy Father’s primacy, 
i Or else by doing or by speaking aught 
t Which might impugn or prejudice the 
' same; 

By thh our supplication promising, 

As well for our own selves aa all the realm, 


That now we be and ever shall Ije quick, 
Under and wjpi your Majesties' autho¬ 
rities. 

To do to the utmost all that in us lies 
Towards the abrogation and repeal 
Of all such-laws and ordinances made; 
Whereon w#humbly pray your Majesties, 
As persons undefiled with our offence, 

So to set forth this humble suit of ours 
That we the rather by your intercession * 
May from the Apostolic see obtain, 

Thro’ this most reverend Father, absolu¬ 
tion, 

And full release from danger of all 
censures 

Of Holy Church that we be fall’n into, 

So that we may, as children penitent, 

Be once again received into the bosom 
And unity of Universal Church ; * 

And that this noble realm thro’ after years 
May in this unity and obedience 
Unto the holy see and reigning Pope 
Serve God and both your Majesties. 

Voices. Amen. [All sit. 

[He again presents the petition to the 
King and Queen, who hand it ■ 
reverentially to Pole. 

Pole {sitting). This is the loveliest day 
that ever smiled 

On England. All her breath should, 
incenselike, 

Rise to the heavehs in grateful praise of 
Him 

Who now recalls her to His ancient fold. 
Lo 1 once again God to this realm hath 
* given 

A token of His more especial Grace; 

For as this people were the first of all ■ 
The islands call’d into the dawning church 
Out of the dead, deep nigjit of heathen¬ 
dom, 

So now are these the fust whom God 
hath given 

Grace to repent and sorrow, for their 
schism; 

And if your penitence be not mockery, 

Oh how the blessed angels who rejoice 
Over one saved do^triumph at this hour 
In the reborn salvation of a land 
So noble. [A pause. 
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For ourselves we do protest 
That our somroisrion is t<Q?eat, pot bann; 

> .We come not to condemn, but reconcile; 
Wenome not to compel, but .call again; 

. We cqme pot tq destroy, bpt edify; 

Nor yet Jp question things already done; 
These are fotgiven—mattered the past— 
And range with jetsam and with offal 
thrown 

•«Into the blindsea of forgetfulness. [Apause. 
Yp have reversed the attainder laid on us 
By him who sack’d the house of God ; 
and we, 

Amplier than any field on opr poor earth 
Can render thanks in fruit for being sown, 
Dp here and now repay you sixty-fold, 

A hundred, yea, a thousand thousand-fold, 
With beayen for earth. 

* {Risingand stretching forth his hands. 

All kneel tut Sir Ralph Bagenhall, 
who rites and remains standing. 
The Lord who hath redeem’d us 
With His own blood,*and wash’d ns frqm 
our sins, 

To purchase for Himself a staipless bride; 

. He, whom the Father hath appointed 
Head 

Of all bis pburch, He by His mercy 
absolve you I [A pause. 

■ And we by that authority Apqstolic 
Given unto us, his Legate, by the Pope, 
Our Lord and Holy Ffther, Julius, 

God’s Vicar and Vicegerent upon earth, 
Do here absplve you and deliver you 
And every one of you, and all the realm 
And its dominions from all heresy, ' 

All schi&n, and from all and every cen¬ 
sure, 

Judgment, and pain accruing thereupon; 
And. also we restore you to the bosom 
Ana unity of Universal Church. 

[TUming to Gardiner. 
Our letters of commission will declare 
this plaiglier. 

[Queen heard sotting. Cries of 
A»ep ) Amen 1 Some of the 
Member? nitrate one another. 
AfUutbw Ralph Bagenhall pm 
"<wf Mo the mightamtsg chapel, 
Vjhdstce is heard the Te Qmm, j 

a, • ■»?:.. l * .• . * . 1 


Bagenhall, We strove against the 
' papacy from the first, 

In Wiliam’s rime, in our first Edward’s 
rime, 

And in my msster Henry’s time; hut now, 
.The unity of Universal Church, 

Mary would have it; and thjs Gardiner 
• follows i 

The unity of Universal Hell, ■ 

PhiiiR would have it; and this Gardiner 
follows I 

A Parliament of imitative UP«s I 
Sheep at the gap which Gardiner takes, 
who pot 

Believes the Pope,- nor any of them 
believe— 

These spaniel-Spaniard English of the 
time, 

Wfiq ruh their fawpihg noses in the dust. 
For that is Philip’s gold-dust, and adore 
TJlls Vicar of their Vicar. Would I had 
been 

Borp Spaniard I I had held my head up 
then. 

I am ashamed that I am Bagenhall, 

English. 

Enter Officer. 

Officer. Sir Ralph Bagenhall! 
Bagenhall, What of that f y 

Officer, Yqu were the one sole man in 
either house *• 

Who stood upright when both the houses 

(eU, 

Bagenhall. Thu houses fell i 
Officer. I mean the houses knelt 

Before the Legate. b 

Bagenhall. Do nof-scrimp yoqr 

phrase, * 

But stretch it wider; say when.England 
fell. 

Officer. I say ypu were the one sole 
mao who stood. * 

Bagenhall. I am the cure sole man jo 
either house, 

Perchance jn England, loves her likeasqn, 
Officer, Well, you one mao, because / 
you stood upright, 

Her Grace the Queen commands eon t? , 

the Tower. 

a 
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Bagenhall. As tmtoi, or as heretic, 

■ or for what? 

Officer. If any jnaa ip ppy way would 
|op 1 

The one man, lie shall be so tp his cost, 

Bagenhall. What 1 will sh* have my 
head?* 

Officer. A round fipe likelier. 

Your pardon. [Calling to Attendant. 

By the river to the Tpw e Fi [Exeunt. 

SCENE iy.—VV hitehall. A Room 
/ ’ in the Palace. 

Mart, Gardiner, Pole, Paget, 
Bonner, etc. 

Mary. The King and J, my Lords, 
now that a)l tftitqrs 

Against our royal state have lost the heads 
■yyherewith they plotted in thpir treasot- 
ops malice, 

Have talk’d together, and afp wpll agreed 
That those old statptes touching Lollard- 
ism 

Tp bring the heretic to the stake, should be 
hto Iqnger a depd letter, but requicken’d. 

One of the Council. Why, what hath 
fluster’d Gardiner ? how he rubs 
vHis forelpck 1 

Paget, I‘have changed a word with 

him- • 

In coming, and may change a word again. 

Gardiner. Madam, your highness js 

. ppr sun, the King 
And you together our two suns ip one; 
And so the bejpis pf bfith may shine upon 
US, * 

Jhe faith that seenfd to droop will feel 
your light, 

K»ft head, and flourish; yet nqt light 
alone, 

• There inust be heat—there must he heat 

enough 

To scorch and wither heresy to the root. 
j for what saith ChristJ ‘Compel them 
to come in.’ 

* And what saith Paal ? ‘P Would they 

jvfie cut off 

That trouble you.’ Let the dead better live 1 


•Trace it in fire, that all the lopts to whom 
Their A B C if darkness, clowns and 
grooms * 

* May read it 1 - so you quash rebellion too, 
For heretic and traitor are alj one i 
, Twovipers ofonebreed—anamphubeena, 
’Each end a Wing; Let the deaf letter 
bum I » 

Paget. Yet there be some disloyal 
Catholics, 

And many heretics loyal j heretic throats 
Cried no God-biess-her to the Lady Jane, 
But shouted in Queen Mary. So there be 
Some traitor-heretic, there is axe and cord. 
To take the fives of others that are loyal, 
And by the churchman’s pitiless doom of 
fire, 

Were bpt a thankless policy in the prown, 
Ay, and against itself j for there are many. 

Mary. . If we could burn opt heresy, 
my Lord Paget, 

We reck not tfio’ we lost this crqwp of 
England— ■ 

Ay 1 tho’ it were ten Englands I 
’ Gardiner. Right, yopr Grace. 

Paget, you are all for this poor life pf opts, 
And care but little fpr (he life to be. 

Paget. I have some time, for curious¬ 
ness, my Lord, 

Watch’d children playing at MnV life to 
be, 

And cruel at it, killing helpless flies ; 
Such is our time—all times for aught I • 
know. 

Gardiner. We kill the heretics tfiat 
• sting the squl— 

They, with right reason, flies that pripk 
the flesh. 

Paget. They had not reach’d right 
reason’; little children 1 
They kill’d but for their pleasure aqd the 
power * 

They felt in killing, 

Gardiner. A spice of Satan, ha I 

Why, good | what then ?*gtanted 1—we 
are fallen creatures; 

Look to your Bible, Paget t we are fallen. 

Paget. I am but of the laity, my Lord 
Bishop, , • ,■ 

Apd mgy not fOftd your Bible, yet $ TmjLnd 
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One day, a wholesome scripture, ‘ Little 
children, , 

Love one another.’ . 

Gardiner. Did you find a scripture,' 
* I come not to bring peace but a sword ’? 

.The sword . 

Is in her’Grace’s hand ¥o smite with. 

‘ Paget, 

' You stand up here to fight for heresy, 

You are more than guess’d at as a heretic, 
^nd on the steep-up track of the true faith 
Your lapses are far seen. 

Paget. The faultless Gardiner 1 

Mary. You brawl beyond the ques¬ 
tion ; speak, Lord Legate 1 
Pole. Indeed, I cannot follow with 
your Grace: 

Rather would say—the shepherd doth 
not kill 

The sheep that wander from his flock, but 
sends 

His careful dog to bring them to the fold. 
Look to the Netherlands, wherein have 
been 

Such holocausts of heresy ! to what end? 
For yet the faith is not established there. 
Gardiner. The end’s not come. 

Pole. No—nor this way 

will come, 

Seeing there lie two ways to every end, 

A better and a worse—the worse is here 
To persecute, because to persecute 
Makes a faith hated, and is furthermore 
No perfect witness of a perfect faith 
In him who persecutes: when men are tost 
On tides of strange opinion, and nof sure 
Of their own selves, they are wroth with 
their own selves, 

And thence’with others j then, who lights 
the faggot ? 

Not the full faith, no, but the lurking 
doubt. 

Old Rome, that first made martyrs in the 
Churclfe 

Trembled for her own gods, for these 
were trembling— 

But when dM our Rome tremble? 

Paget. Did she not 

In Henry’s time and Edward’s? 

Pole. What, my Lord I 


The Church on Peter’s rock? never! I 
have seen 

A pine in Italy that cast its shadow 

Athwart a cataract; firm stood the pine—" 

The cataract shook the shadow. To my 
mind, 

The cataract typed the headlong plunge 
and fall 

Of heresy to the pit: the pine was Rome. 

You see, my Lords, 

It was the shadow of the Church that' 
trembled; 

Your church was but the shadow of a 
church, e 

Wanting the Papal mitre. 

Gardiner (muttering!). Here be tropes. 

Pole. And tropes are good to clothe a 
naked truth. 

And make it look more seemly. 

Gardiner. Tropes again! 

* Pole. You are hard to please. Then 
without tropes, my Lord, ,* 

An overmuch severeness, I repeat, 

When faith is wavering makes the waveret 


Into more settled hatred of the doctrines 
Of those who rule, which hatred by and by 
Involves the ruler (thus there springs to 
light 

That Centaur of a monstrqus Common-' 
weal, ( 

The traitor-heretic) then tho’ some may 
quail, 

Yet others are that dare the stake and fire, 
And their strong torment bravely borne, 
begets 

An admiration and an indication, 

And hot desire to imitate; ’so the plague 
Of schism spreads; 'were there but three 
or four 

Of these misleaders, yet I would not say 
Bum 1 and we cannot bum whole towns; 

they are many, 

As my Lord Paget says. 

Gardiner. Yet my Lord Cardinal— ' 
Pole. I am yotir Legate; please youV 
let me finish. t/ 

Methinks that under our Queen’s regimen 
We might go softlier than with crimson 
rowel 
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And streaming lash. When Herod- 
i Henry first 

Began to batter at your English Church, 
*This was the cause, and hence the judg¬ 
ment on her. 

She seethed with such adulteries, and the 
lives * 

Of many among your churchmen were so 
foul 

"That heaven wept and earth blush’d. I 
would advise 

That we should thoroughly cleanse the 
j Church within 
TSefore these bitter statutes be requicken’d. 
So after that when she once more is seen 
White as the light, the spotless bride of 
Christ, 

Like Christ himself on Tabor, possibly 
The Lutheran may be won to her again j 
Till when, my Lords, I counsel tolerance. 

Gardiner. What, if a mad dog bit 
your hand, my Lord, 

Would you not chop the bitten finger off, 
Lest your whole body should madden 
with the poison? 

I would not, were I Queen, tolerate the 
heretic, 

No, not an hour. The ruler of a land 
Is bounden by his power and place to see 
*His people jje not poison’d. Tolerate 
them 1 , 

Why ? do they tolerate you ? Nay, many 
of them 

Would burn—have burnt each other; 
call they not 

The one true faith, a loathsome idol- 
worshiA ? 

Beware, Lord*Legate, of a heavier crime 
Than heresy is itself* beware, I say, 

Lest men accuse you of indifference 
To all faiths, all religion; for you know 
Right well that you yourself have been 
supposed 

Tainted with Lutheranism in Italy. 

Pole (angered). But you, my Lord, 
beyond all supposition, 

\In clear and open day were cpngruent 
With that vile Cranmer in the' accursed lie 
Of goo* Queen Catharine’s divorce—the 
spring 


Of all* those evils that have flow’d upon 
us; * 

For you yourself have truckled to the 
tyrant, 

And done your best to bastardise our 
. • Queen, # 

V 0 r which Gcxfs righteous judgment fell 
upon you 

In your five years of imprisonment, my 
Lord, 

Under young Edward. Who so bolster’d. 
up 

The gross King’s headship of the Church, 
or more 

Denied the Holy Father I 

Gardiner. Ha ! what 1 eh ? 

But you, my Lord, a polish'd gentleman, 
A bookman, flying from the heat and 
tussle, 

You lived among your vines and oranges, 
In your soft Italy yonder 1 You were 
sent for, 

You were appeal’d td, but you still* 
preferr’d 

Your learned leisure. As for what I did 
I suffer’d and repented. You, Lord 
Legate 

And Cardinal-Deacon, have not now to 
learn 

That ev’n St. Peter in his time of fear 
Denied his Master, ay, and thrice, my 
Lord. 

Pole. But not for five-and-twenty 
years, my Lord. 

Gardiner. Ha 1 good I it seems then 
* I was summon’d hither 
But to be mock’d and baited. Speak, 
friend Bonner, 

And tell this learned Legate ht lacks seal. 
The Church’s evil is not as the King’s, 
Cannot be heal’d by stroking. The mad 
bite 

Must have the cautery—tell him—and at 
once. , 

What would’st thou do hadst thou his 
power, thou 

That layest so long in heretic bonds with 
% me ; 

Would’st thou not bum and blast them 
root and branch? 
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Ronner. Ay, after yon, my Lord, 
*; Gardiner. Nay, Gbd’s'passion, before 
i me I speak I 

* Bonner. I am on fire up til J jee them 1 
flame. 

^Gardiner. Ay, the psalm - singing 
weavers, cobbler^ scum— 

But this most noble prince Blantagenet, 

, Our good Queen’s cpusjn—dallying over 
seas 

Even when his brqther’s, nay, his noble 
mother’s, 

Head fell— 

Pole. Peace, madman 1 

Thou stirrest up a grief thou canst not 
fathom. 

Thou Christian Bishop, thou Lord Chan¬ 
cellor 

Of England! no more reip upon thine 
anger 

Than any child! T'hou mak’st me much 
ashamed 

•That I was for a mqment wroth at thee. 

Mary. I come for counsel and ye give 
me feuds, 

Like dogs that set to watch their master’s 
gate, 

Fall, when the thief is ev’n within (he 
walls, 

To wonying one another. My Lord 
Chancellor, 

You have an old trick of offending us; 

And but that yoU are art and part with us 

In purging heresy, well we might, for this 

Your violence and much roughness to the 
Legate, 0 

■Have shut you from our. counsels. 
Cousin Pole, 

You are fresh from brighter lands- Re¬ 
tire with roe. 

His Highness and myself (so you allow 
us) 

Will let you learn iq peace and privacy 



In breeding godless vermin. And pray 
, Heaven 

That yon may see according tp qursight. 
Come, cmusio, 

Queen and Me^etc. 


Gardiner. Pole has the Plqntagenet 
face, 

But not the force made them our mightiest 
kings. * 

Fine eyes—but melancholy, irresolute— 

A fine beard, Bonner, a very full fine 
beard. - 

But a. weak mouth, an indeterminate—ha? 
Bonner. Well, a weak mouth,.per¬ 
chance. 

Gardiner. And pot like thine 
Tp gorge a heretic whole, roasted or raw. 
Bonner. I’d do my best, my Lord; 
hut yet the Legate <» 

Is here as Pope and Master of the Church, 
And if he go not with you— 

Gardiner. Tut, Master Bishop, 
Our bashful Legate, saw’st not how he 
flush’d ? 

Touch him upon his old heretical talk, 
tig’ll burn a diocese to prove his ortho¬ 
doxy. f 

Aqd let him cull me truckler. In those 
tiroes, 

Thou knowest we had to dodge, pr duck, 
or die; 

I kept my head for use of Holy Church; 
And see you, we shall have' (0 dodge 
again, 

And let the Pope trample opr rights, and 1 
plunge . 

His foreign fist into our island Church 
To plump the leaner pouch Of Italy. 

For a time, for a time. 

Why? that these statutes may be put in 
force, 

And that his fan may thoroughly purge 
his floor. 1 

Bonner . So thefTyou hold the Pope— 
Gardiner. I hold the Pqpe i 

What do I hold him ? what dp I hold 
the Pope ? 

Come, come, the morsel stuck— this 
Cardinal’s fault— 

I have gulpt it down. I am wholly for 
the Pope, 

Utterly and altogether for the Pppe, * / 
The Eternal Peter of the changeless chair, 
frown’d slave of slaves, and pitied king 
of kings, 
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ood upon earth 1 what mote? what would 
ycfUhave? t 

•fence, let’s be gone. , 

Enter USHER. 


To test their sect. Siti I attend the Queen 

To crave most humble pardoner pf her most 

Royal, Infallible, Papal Legate-cousin.. 

9 [Exeunt 


Usher. WpU that you he not gone, 

I My Lord. The Queen, most wroth at 
first with you, 

Is now content to grant you full forgive¬ 
ness. 

So that you crave full pardon of the 
Legate. 

I«m sent to fetch you. 

N X Gardiner* Doth Pole yield, sir, ha! 

Did you hear ’em ? were you by ? 

Usher. • I cannot tell you, 

His bearing is so courtly-delicate ; 

And yet njethinks he felters: their two 
Graces 

Do so dear-cpusin and royal-cousin him, 
So press on bint the duty which as Legal# 
He owes himself, and with such royal 
smiles— 

Gardiner. Smiles that bum men. 
Bonner, it will he carried. 

He falters, ha? ’fore God, we change 
and change; 

Men n°W are bow’d and old, the doctors 
tell you, 

•At three-score years; then if we change 
at all * 

We needs must d(fit quiclfly! it is an age 
Qf hrjef life, and brief purpose, and brief 
patience, 

As I have shown to-day. I am sorry for it 
ff Pole be (ike' to turn. Our old friend 
. Cranmer, 

Ypitf mote esjfeoial lpve, hath turn’d so 
often, * 

He knows not where he stands, which,, 
if this pass,i 

We two shall have tq teach him j let ’em 

■ look to it, 

Cmnmerand Hooper, Ridto and Latimer, 
Rogers and Ferrar, for their time is come, 

Their b«m is hard Rt iH»d, their ’dies 

V * 

Their ‘dies Ilia,’ which will test flteir sect. 
IM itiHt a duty-rryon will find Mt it 
Pleasure as well as duty, wgitky Bpnner,— 


. ■ SCENE V.—WOOBSTQOIC. < 4 
• * 

Elizabeth, Laoy in Waiting, 

Elizabeth. So they have sent pom 
Courtenay over sea. , 

Lady. And banish'd us to Woodstock, 
and the fields. 

The colours of our Queen are green and 
white, 

These fields are only green, they make 
me gape. 

Elizabeth. There’s whitethorn, girl. . 
Lady. Ay, for an hour in May. 

But court is always May, buds out in 
masques, 

Breaks into feather’d merriments, and 
flowers 

In silken pageants. Why do they keep *, 
us here ? 

Why still suspect your Grace ? 

Elizabeth. Hard upon both. 

[Writes on the window with a diamond. 

Much suspected, of me . 

Nothing proyeo can be. 

Quoth Elizabeth, prisoner. 

Lady, What hath yflur Highness 
written? 

Elizabeth. A true rhyme. 

Lady. Cut with « diamond j so tp last 
• like truth. 

Elizabeth■ Ay, if truth last, - • 
Lady. But truth, they say, will out, 

So it must last. It is not like a word, 
That comes and goes in uttering. 

Elizabeth. Truth, a word 

The very Truth and very Word are one. 
But truth of stpry, which I glanced at, girl 
In like a word that comes from olden days 
And passes thro’ the peoples: every tohgui 
Alters it passing, till it speiJa and speak 
Quite other titan at first. 

Lady. I do pot follow 

Eiagbftk How many mm i» ti» 

long sweep pf time 
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That so foreshortens greatness, may but 
hang c ' 1 

On the chance mention of some fool that 
once 

Brake bread with us, perhaps: and my 
• poor chronicle ' 

& but of glass. Sir Hdhry Bedingfield 
May split it for a spite. 

Lady. God grant it last, 

And witness to your Grace’s innocence, 
Till doomsday melt it 
Elizabeth. Or a second fire, 

Like that which lately crackled underfoot 
And in this very chamber, fuse the glass, 
And char us back again into the dust 
We spring from. • Never peacock against 
rain 

Scream'd as you did for water. 

Lady. And I got it. 

I woke Sir Henry—and he's true to you— 
I read his honest horror in his eyes. 
Elizabeth. Or true to you ? 

Lady. Sir Henry Bedingfield ! 

I will have no man true to me, your Grace, 
But one that pares his nails; to me ? the 
clown I 

f Elizabeth. Out, girl I you wrong a 
noble gentleman. 

Lady. For, like his cloak, his man¬ 
ners want the nap 

And gloss of court; but of this fire he says, 
Nay swears, it was no wicked wilfulness, 
Only a natural chance. 

Elizabeth. A chance—perchance 

One of those wicked wilfuls that men 
make, " 

Nor shame to call it nature. Nay, X know 
They hunt my blood. Save for my daily 
range 

Among the pleasant fields of Holy Writ 
X might despair. But there hath some 
one come; 

The house is all in movement. Hence, 
and see. [Exit Lady. 

Milkmaid (singing without). 

Shame upon you, Robin, 

Shame upon you “now 1 
Kiss ms would you? with my hands 
lliDnng the cow? 


Daisies grow again, 
kingcups blow again, 

And you came and kiss'd me milking the cow. 

Robin came behind me, 

Kiss'd me well I vow; 

Cuff him could I ? with my hands 
Milking the cow? ■ < ' 

Swallows ily again, 

Cuckoos cry again, 

And you came and kiss'd me milking the cow. 

Come, Robin, Robin, 

Come and kiss me now; 

Help it can I ? with my hands 

Milking the cowl , ^ 

Ringdoves coo again, 

All things woo again. 

Come behind and kiss me milking the cow 1 

Elizabeth. Right honest and red- 
cheek’d; Robin was violent, 

And she was crafty—a sweet violence, 
“And a sweet craft. I would I were a 
milkmaid, 

To sing, love, marry, chum, brew, bake, 
and die, 

Then have my simple headstone by the 
church, 

And all things lived and ended honestly. 
I could not if I would. I am Harry’s 
daughter: 

Gardiner would have my h ( ead. They ato 
not sweet, 

The violence and the craft that do divide 
The world of nature; what is weak must 
lie; 

The Hon needs but roar to guard his young; 
The lapwing lies, says ‘ here ’ when they 
are there. u 

Threaten the child; ‘ Fti scourge you if 
you did it:* 

What weapon hath the child, save his 
t soft tongue, '■ 

Tosay'Ididnot?’ andmyrod’s the block. 
I never lay my head upon the pillow 
But that I think, ‘ Wilt thou lie there to- 
. morrow ?’ 

How oft the falling axe, that never fell, 
Hath shock’d me back into the dajftigljt 
truth r 

That it may fall to-day 1 ThoK damp) 
black, dead 
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lights in the Tower; dead—with the 
| fear of death 

Coo dead ev’n for a death-watch I Toll 
*> of a bell, 

Stroke of a clock, the scurrying of a rat 
Affrighted me, and then delighted me, 
for there was life—And there was life in 
death— 

Hie little murder’d princes, in a pale light, 
Rose hand in hand, and whisper’d, ‘come 
away! 

The civil wars are gone for evermore: 
Hpon last of all the Tudors, come away! 
»ith us is peace 1’ The last? It was a 
i dream; 

[ must not dream, not wink, but watch. 
She has gone, 

Maid Marian to her Robin—by and by 
Both happy 1 afox may filchahen bynight, 
And make a morning outcry in the yard; 
But there’s no Renard here to ‘catch her* 
• tripping.’ 

Catch me who can; yet, sometime I have 
wish’d 

That I were caught, and kill’dawayat once 
Out of the flutter. The gray rogue, 
Gardiner, 

Went onhisknees, andpray’dme to confess 
In. Wyatt’s business, and to cast myself 
fepon the good Queen’s mercy; ay, when, 
my Lofd ? 

God save the Queln 1 My jailor— 

Enter Sir Henry Bedingfield. 
Bedingfield. One, whose bolts, 

That jail you from free life, bar you from 
death. 4 

There haunt soAe Papist ruffians hereabout 
Would murder you. * 

Elizabeth. I thank you heartily, sir, 
But I am royal, tho’ your prisoner, 

And God hath blest' or cursed me with a 
nose— 

Your boots are from the horses. 

Bedingfield. Ay, my Lady. 

.When next there comes a missive from 
il ' the Queen 

kt shall be all my study for one'hour 
To roseaand lavender my horsiness, 
Before I dare to glance upon your Grace. 


V* 

Elizabeth. A missive from the Queen: 
last time sht wrote, 

I had like to have lost my life: it takes 
• my breath: 

O God, sir, do you look upon your boots, 

4re you so small a man ? Help fae : 

' whaf think you,* 

Is it life or death ? 

Bedingfield. I thought not on my 
boots; 

The devil take all boots were ever made 
Since man went barefoot. See, I lay it 
here, 

For I will come no nearer to your Grace; 

[Laying dawn the letter. 
And, whether it bring you bitter news or 
sweet, 

And God hath given your Grace a nose, 
or not, 

I’ll help you, if I may. 

Elizabeth. Your pardon, then; 

It is the'heat and narrowness of the cage 
That makes the captive testy; with free 
wing < 

The world were all one Araby. Leave 
me now, 

Will you, companion to myself, sir ? 

Bedingfield. Willi; 

With most exceeding willingness, I will; 
You know I never come till I be call’d. 

[Efiit. 

Elizabeth, It lies there folded > is there 
venom in it ? 

A snake—-and if I touch it, It may sting. 

Come, come, the worst i 

Best Wisdom is to know the worst at once. 

[Reads: 

‘It is the King’s wish, that you 
should wed Prince Philibert of Savoy. 
You are to come to Court on the instant; 
and think of this in your coming. 

‘Mary the Queen.’ 

Think 1 I have many thoughts; 

I think there may be birdlime here for 
me; 

I think they fain would have me from the 
realm; # 

I think the Queen may never bear a 

child} t ■* 
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I (hlllk that l may be somfc thrit the 
. Queen, 0 
Then, Queen indeed t nd fdtfcigh pHhte 
or priest » '* 

Should fill my throne, Myself Upon the 
» steps. | 

I think I will not Marry'titiyone, 

Specially not this landless Philibert 
Of Savoy; but, if Philip menace me, 

I think that I will play with Philibert,— 
As onfce the Holy father did with 
mine, 

Before my father married my good 

mother,— 

For fear of Spain. 

Enter Lady. 

Lidy. O Lord! your Grace, your 
Grace, 

I feel so happy: it sefeihs that we shall 

flyj • , 

These bald, blank fields, and dartce intb 

the sun 

That shines on princes. 

Elitabeth. Yet, a moment since, 

I wish’d myself the milkmaid singing 
here, 

To kiss and cuff among the birds and 
flowers— 

Alight tough life and healthful. 

Lady. But the wench 

Hath her own troubles $ she is weeping 
now; 

Fot the Wrbng Robih took her at her 
word. 

then the cow kick’d, and all he? milk 
Was spilt. 

four Highness such a milkmaid ? 

gliiabetk. I had kept 

ly Robins and my cows in sweeter 
order 

tad I been such. 

Lady (slyly). ■ And had your Grace a 
Robin? 

EKOaietk. Come, come, you are chill 
' : here; you want the sun 
hat Shinej at fcoiitt j Make ready for the 
Journey. a 

ray God, WC ’scape the sunstroke, * 
Ready at once. *. [Exeunt. 


SCENE VI.— London, A ROOM n 
TAB Palace, 

Lord Petre and Lord William . 

Howard. 

Petrei You oannot see the Qile*h 
Renard denied her, 

EY’n naw to me. 

Howard. Their Flemish go-between 
And all-in-all. I came lo thank her 
Majesty 

Rdr freeing my friend Bagerthall frdm the 
Tower; 1 

A grace to me! Mercy, that Hetb-of-grace, 
Flowers now but seldom, 

Petre. Only UoW perhaps. 

Because the Queen hath been three days 
in tears 

For Philip’s going—like the .Wild hedge- 
u rose 

Of a soft winter, possible, not probable, 
However you have prov’rt it, v 

Howard. I Must see her. 

Enter Renard. 

Renard. My Lords, yoil cannot see 
her Majesty. 

Htwdrd. Why then the king 1 for I 
would have him brjng it v 
Home to the leisure wifdom of his Queen, 
Before he go, that since these statutes past, 
Gardiner out-Gardiners Gardiner in his 
heat, 

Botthfer canhot out-Bonner his o*n Self- 
Beast !—but they play with fire Us Chil¬ 
dren do, ' 

Ahd bum the house, I llnoW that tbehi 
are breeding 

A fierce resolve and fixt heart-hate In Men 
Against the King, the Queen, the libly 
Father, 

The faith itself. Can I not she him ? 

Renard. JTotttOW, 

And in all this, my Lord, her Majesty 
Is flint of flint, you may strike file front. 

her, • ?’ 

Not hope tit melt her. I Will give ytnlf 
message. « 

[MtffMU fcttt amfNdWiuA 
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I Auer Philip (musing). 

I Philip. She will ndt haVe Prihce 
A Philibert of Savoy, 
ptalk’tl With her la vain—sayS she will 
live 

And die true maid—a gaodly creature too. 
Would she had been the Queen ! yet she 
must have him; 

She trdubles England: that she breathes 
in England 

[s life and lungs to every rebel birth 
fjj)dt passes out of embryo. 

Simon Renard!— 
rhiS Howard, Whom they fear, what was 

• lie saying? 

Renard. What your imperial father 
said, my liege; 

To deal with heresy gentlier. Gardiner 
biirns, 

And Bonner bums; and it would seen? 

* this people 

Care more for our brief life in their wet 
land, 

Than yours in hippier Spain. I told my 
Lord 

He should not vex her Highness; she 
would say 

r hfesd are the means God works with, 
that IJjs church 
May flourish. 

Philip. Ay, sir, but in statesmanship 
To strike too soon is oft to miss the blow. 
Thou knowest I bad my chaplain, Castro, 
preach 

Against these burnings. 

Renard. * And the Emperor 
Approved you,^and When last he wrote, 
declared ' 


His comfort in your Grace that you were 
bland , 

And affable to men of all estates; 

In hope to charm them from their hate of 
Spain. 

Philip. Id hope to crush all heiesy 
I under Spun, 
tets, Renard, I aih sicker stijring here 
Thantny sea could make me passing hence, 

Tito’ 1 be evet deadly sink at sea. 

So sick am I with biding for this child. 


Is it thfe faihioH ih thb elitttii for Wtflnen 
To gti twblve months in beaHtig df * 
. child t 

The nurses.yaWh’d, the (riddle gaped; 
they led 

Processions, chanted litanias; tl ash’d their 
’ belli, • 

Shot Off their lying cUhnOK; hhd hbt 
priests . ■ ., 

Have preach’d, thb ibols, of thlS Sir 
prince to come; 

Till, by St. James, I find mysblf the fool.' 
Why do you lift your eyebtoW at me thus ? 
Renard. I never saw your Highness 
moved till now. , 

Philip. So weary am I of this Wet 
land of theirs; 

And every soul of man that breathes 
therein. 

Retidrd. My liege, Wb must not drop 
the mask before 
Thb masquerade is over— 

Philip. —Have I dropt it ? 

I have but shown a loathing face to you, 
Who khew It from the fitsi. 


Enter Mary. 


Mary (aside). With Renard. Still 
Parleying with Renatd, all the day With 
Renard, ' t 

And sbatce a greeting all the day for me— 
And goes to-morrow. [Exit Mary. 
Philip (la Renard; who advances io 
him). Well, sir, is there more ? 
Renard (who has perceived the Queeh). 
* May Simon Renard speak A single 
Wotd? 


Philip. Ay: 

Renard. And be forgiven for it ? 
Philip. Sltnon Renard 

Knows me too well to Speak a angle Word 
That could not be forgiven. 

Renard. Well, dhr liege, 

Your Grace hath a most ChSste and loving 
wife: 


Philip. Why not? ‘The QUbeti Of 
. Philip should he chaste, i 
Renard. Ay„but, toy Lord, ydtt kdtii*' 
what Virgil sings,.. ‘ 

Woman is various arid am m fifMfc;, 5 
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Phtlip. She play the harlot 1 never. 
Rtnard. ' , No, sire, no, 

Not dream’d of by the rabidest gospeller. 
There was a paper thrown intp the palac^t 
•The King hath wearied of his barren 
bride.’ < 

She came upon it, read it.emdthen rent if' 
With all the rage of one who hates a 
truth 

He cannot but allow. Sire, I would 
have you— 

.What should I say, I cannot pick my 
words— 

Be somewhat less—majestic to your 
Queen. 

Philip. Am I to change my manners, 
Simon Renard, 

Because these islanders are brutal beasts ? 
Or would you have me turn a sonneteer, 
And warble those brief-sighted eyes of 
hers ? , 

Renard. Brief-sighted tho’ they be, 
I have seen them, sire, 

When you perchance were trifling royally 
With some fair dame of court, suddenly 
fill 

With such fierce fire—had it been fire 
indeed 

It would have burnt both speakers. 
Philip. Ay, and then ? 

Renard. Sire, might if not be policy 
in some matter 

Of small importance now and then to 
cede * 

A point to her demand ? 

Philip. Well, I am going. 

Renard. For should her love when 
you are gone, my liege, 

Witness these papers, there will not be 
wanting , , 

Those that will urge her injury—should 
her love— 

Vnd I have known such women more 
than one— 

feer to the counterpoint, and jealousy 
lath in it an alchemic force to fuse 
Umost into,one metal love and hate,-j- 
rnd she impress her wrongs upon her 
. Council, 

jod these agaifi upon her Parliament— 


We are not loved here, and, would 1 
then perhaps 

Not so well holpen in our wars wil 
France, 

As else we might be—here she comes. 

Enter Mary. 

Mary. O Philip 

Nay, must you go indeed ? 

Philip. Madam, I must 

Mary. The parting of a husband am 
a wife , 

Is like the cleaving of a heart; one hs^l 
Will flutter here, one there. 

Philip. You say true, Madam, 

Mary. The Holy Virgin will not have 
me yet 

Lose the sweet hope that I may bear, a 
prince. 

If such a prince were bom and you not 
o here ! '• 

Philip. I should be here if such a 
prince were bom. 

Mary. But must you go ? 

Philip. Madam, you know my father, 
Retiring into cloistral solitude 
To yield the remnant of his years to 
heaven, 

Will shift the yoke and weight of all the 
world 

From off his neck to mine.'*’ We meet at 
Brussels. * 

But since mine absence will not be for 
long. 

Your Majesty shall go to Dover with me, 
And wait my coming back. 

Mary: To Dover? no, 

I am too feeble. I will go'-to Greenwich, 
So you will have mt. with you f and there 
watch 

All that - is gracious in the breath of 
heaven 

Draw with your sails from our poor land, 
and pass 

And leave me, Philip, with my prayers 
for you. 

Philip. And doubtless I shall profit, 
by your prayers. 

Mary. Methinks that would ypu tarry 
' one day more 
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he new* was sadden) I could mould 
P myself 

bear yolir going better; will you do 
8t ' _ it? 

! Philip. Madam, a day may sink ot 
save a realm. 

Mary. A day may'saye a heart from 
breaking too. 

Philip. Well,* Simon Renard, shall we 
stop a day? 

Rtnard. Your Grace’s business will 
not suffer, sire, 

For one day more, so far as I can tell. 

\ Philip. Then one day more to please 
her Majesty. 

Mary. . The sunshine sweeps ‘across 
my life again. 

Oif I knew you felt this parting, Philip, 
As I do I 

Philip. By St. James I do protest, 
Upon the faith and honour of a Spaniard, 
I am vastly grieved to leave your Majesty. 
Simon, is supper ready? 

Renard. Ay, my liege, 

I saw the covers laying. 

Philip. Let us have it. [Exeunt. 


jj ACT IV. 

SCENE I.— ?V Room in the Palace. 

Mary, Cardinal Pole. 

Mary. What have you there ? 

Pole. So please your Majesty, 

A long petition from the foreign exiles 
To spare theiife of Granmer." Bishop 

. ' Tfcjtlby, * 

And my Lord Paget and Lord William 
Howard, 

Crave, in the same cause, hearing of your 
Grace, 

Hath henot written himself—infatuated— 
To sue you for his life ? 

Mary. His life ? Oh, no; 

(Not sued for that—he knows it were in 
V v*iU; r 

'But so muph of the anti-papal leaven 

him yet, ne hath pray’d me not 
to sully * 


Mine owntprerdgjdve, and degrade tbs 
• realm 

y seeking justice at a stranger’s hand 
Against my natural subject. King and 
Queen, 

(To whom he owes his loyalty idler God, 
Shall these acctse him to a foragn prince ? 
Death would not grieve him more. I 
cannot be * 

True to this realm of England and the 
Pope 

Together, says the heretic. 

Pole. And there errs; 

As he hath ever err’d thro’ vanity. 

A secular kingdom is but as the body . 
Lacking a soul; and in itself a beast. 

The Holy Father in a secular kingdom 
Is as the soul descending out of heaven 
Into a body generate. . 

Mary. Write to him, then. 

Pole. I will. * 

Mary. And sharply, Pole. 

Pole. Here come the Cranmerites I 

Enter Thirlby, Lord Paget, JLord 
William Howard. 

Howard. Health to your Grace 1 
Good morrow, my Lord Cardinal; 
We make our humble prayer unto your 
Grace. 

•That Cranmer may withdraw to foreign 
parts. 

Or into private life within the realm.. 

In several bills and declarations, Madam, 
He hath recanted all his heresies. 

Paget. Ay, ay; if Bonner have not 
foiged the bills. [Aside. 

Mary. Did not More die, and Fisher? 
he must bum. 

Howard. He hath recanted, Madam, 
Mary. The better for him. 

He bums in Purgatory, not in Hell. 
Howard. Ay, ay, your Grace; but it 
was never seen 

Thafany one recanting thus at fall, 

As Cranmer hath, came to the fire chi 
earth. 

Mary. It will be seen now, then, ' , 
Thirlby. O Madam, Madam! 

I thus inlpiore you, low upon mykh^s,.' 
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To reach the hand of ptercy tdmy friend. 

I have err'd with him; ’with him I have 
recanted. ^ 

What human reason is there why my 
frijnd 

Should meet with lesser mercy than my; 
self"? 4 

Mary. My Lord of Ely, this. After 
a riot * 

We hang the leaders, let their following 
g°- 

Cranmer is head and father of these here¬ 
sies, 

New learning as they call it; yea, may 
God 

Forget me at most need when I forget 
Her foul divorce—my sainted mother— 
No!— 

Howard. Ay,, ay, but mighty doctors 
doubted there. 

The Popa himself haver’d; and more 
than one 

Row’d in that galley—Gardiner to wit, 
Whom truly I deny not to have been 
Vour faithful friend and trusty councillor. 
Hath not your Highness ever read hi! 
book, 

His tractate upon True Obedience, 

Writ by himself and Bonner? 

Mary. I will take 

Such order with all bad, heretical books • 
That none shall hold them in his house 
and live, 

Henceforward. No, my Lord. 

Howard. Then never read it. 

The truth is here. Your father was a man 
3f such colossal kinghood, yet so cour¬ 
teous, 

Sxcept when wroth, you scarce could 
meet his eye ‘ 

tnd hold your own; and were he wroth 
indeed, 

r ou held it less, or not at all. I say, 

’our father had a will that beat men 
down; ” 

our father had a brain that beat men 
down— 

Pole. Not me, my Lord. 

Howard. No, for you were not here; 
o| ait upon this fallen Cranmer’a throne • 


And it would more become yoij, my Lori 
Legate, 

To join a voice, so potent with her High 
ness, 

To ours in plea for Cranmer than to stand 
On naked self-assertion. 

Mary. ' All your voices 
Are waves on flint. The heretic must 
burn. 

Howard. Yet once he saved your 
Majesty’s own life; 

Stood out against the King in your behalf, 
At his own peril. 

Mary. I know not if he did; 

And if he did I care not, my Lord Howard. 
My life is not so happy, no such boon, 
That I should spare to take a heretic 
priest’s, 

Who saved it or not saved. Why do you 
( vex me ? 

Paget. Yet to save Cranmer were to 
serve the Church, 

Your Majesty’s I mean ; he is effaced, 
Self-blotted out; so wounded in his 
> honour, 

He can but creep down into some dark 
hole 

Like a hurt beast, and hide himself and 
die; 

But if you burn him,—wej’, your High- 1 
ness knows t 

The saying, ‘Martyr’s blood—seed of the 
Church.’ 

Mary. Of the true Church; but his 
is none, nor will be. 

You are too politic for me, my Lord 
Paget. '' 

And if he have to lipe so loath’d a life, 

It were more mercifiil to bum him now. 

Thirlby. O yet relent O, Madam, 
if you knew him 

As I do, ever gentle, and so gracious, 

With all his learning— 

Mary. Yet a heretic stilL 

His learning makes his burning the more 
just. 

Thirlby. So worship! of all those that 1 '' 
came across bun ; 

The stranger at . his heArth, amf ajl his 

'V — 
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I, Mary. His children and his concubine, 
y * belike. 

Thirlby. To do him any wrong was. 
' to beget r 

A kindness from him, for his heart was rich, 
Of such fine mould, that if you sow’d. 
thereto * 

The seed of Hate, it blossom’d Charity. 
Pole. ‘After his kind it costs him 
nothing,’ there’s 

An old world English adage to the point. 
These are but natural graces, my good 
Bishop, • 

t Which in the Catholic garden are as 
flowers, 

But on the heretic dunghill only weeds. 
Howard. Such weeds make dunghills 
gracious. 

Mary. Enough, my Lords. 

It is God’s will, the Holy Father’s will, 
And Philip’s will, and mine, that lie 
should burn. 

He is pronounced anathema. 

Howard. Farewell, Madam, 

God grant you ampler mercy at your call 
Than you have shown to Cranmer. 

[Exeunt Lords. 
Pole. After this, 

Your Grace will hardly care to overlook 
(This same jjptition of the foreign exiles 
For Cranmer’s fife. 

. Mary. Make out the writ to-night. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE II.— Oxford. Cranmer in 
^ Prison. 

Cranmer. * Las tonight, I dream’d the 
taggots were alight, 

And that myself was fasten’d to the stake, 
And found it all a visionary flame, 

Cool as the light in old decaying wood; 
And then King Harry look’d from out a 
cloud, 

And bad me have good courage; and I 
heard “ 

An angel cry ' There is .more joy in 
Heaven,’— 

And after that, the trumpet of the dead. 

[TrumteU without. 


■ S' 

day, 

Why, there are.trumpets blowing now: 

• what is it? 

Enter FATHER CpLE. ' 

Cole. Cranmer, I come ( to question 
you again; 

Have you remain’d in the true Catholic 
faith 

I left you in ? * 

Cranmer. In the true Catholic faith, 

By Heaven’s grace, I am more and more 
confirm’d. 

Why are the trumpets blowing, Father 
Cole? 

Cole. Cranmer, it is decided by the. 
Council 

That you to-day should read your recant¬ 
ation 

Before the people in St. Mary’s Church. 

And there be many heretics in the 
town, ' 

Who loathe' you for your late return to 
Rome, 

And might assail you passing through the 
street, 

’ And tear you piecemeal: so'you have a 
guard. 

Cranmer. Or seek to rescue me. I 
thank the Council. 

Cole. Do you lack any money ? 

Cranmer. Nay, why should I ? 

The prison fare is good enough for me. 

Cole. Ay, but to give the poor. 

Cranmer. Hand it me, then I 

I thank you. 

Cole. For a little space, farewell; 

Until I see you in St. Mary’s Church. 

[Exit Cole. 

Cranmer. It is against all precedent 
to burn 

One who recants; they mean to pardon 
met 

To give the poor—they give the poor 
who die. 

Well, burn me or not burn me I am 
fixt; 

It is but a communion, not a mass: 

A holy supper, not a sacrifice; 

No man can make his Maker—Villa 
Garda. * > 
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Prey you write out this 
<fot the, Cfaniher.' 
finoimer. Hare I not writ enough to 
V ) m t fe qryo tt -? . 

, VittH Garda. It is the Past. 

Cranmer. Give it die) then. 

[He writes. 

Villa Garciat Now sign. 

Crinmeri I have sign’d enough, and 
I will sign no more. 

Villa Garcia. It is no more than what 
you have sign’d already, 

The public form thereof. 

Cranmer. It may be so; 

I sign-it with my ptesence, if I read it. 
ViUa Garcia. But this is idle of you. 
Well) sit, Well, 


Exhort them to a pure and virtuous hie; 
Declare the Queen’s right to the throne; 
confess 

YouT faith before all heaters; and retract 
That Eucharistic doctrine in your book 
Will you not sigh it now ? 

Cranmer. No, Villa Garcia, 

I sign no more, Will they have mercy 
' on me ? 

Villa Garcias Have you good hopes 
of mercy 1 So, farewell. [Exit. 
Cranmer. Good hopes, not theirs, 
have I that I am fixt, 

Fixt beyond fall; however,, in strange 
hours, 

After the long brain-dazing colloquies, 
And thousand-times recurring argument 
Of those two friars ever in my prison, 
When left alone in my despondency, 
Without a friend, a book, my faith would 
, seem 

Dead or half - drown’d, or Use swam 
heavily 

Against the huge corruptions of the 
Qhurch, 

Monsters of miltradition, old enough 
To scans me ante dreaming, ‘ what am It 
Cranmer, against whole ages?’ was it sot 
Or am I slandering my most inward Mend/ 
To vuil the fault of my mast outward foe— 




and tremulous 
0 higher, holier, earlier, 

1 haul found dice And n< 
more. 

It la but a communion, hut a im& P' .-j; 

No sacrifice, but a life-giving foaM 1 ’ 
(Writes.) So, lb; this will I My—th 
Will I pray. [Puts uplM fdfi 

Enter Bonnes. 

Banner. Good day, old Mend j Wife 
you look somewhat Worn $ 

And yet it is a day to test lout health 
Ev’n at the best: I scatce hath spoke 
with you 

Since when?—yciur degradation. A 
your trial 

Never stood up a.bolder man than you ; 
You Would not Cap the Pope’s cotaihis 
sioher— 

Your learning, and ybut stoutness, am 
yoitr heresy, 

Dumbfounded half of us. So, after that. 
We had to dis-atchbishop and unlotd, 
And make you simple Cranhier ohce 
again. 

The common barber clipt your hair, and I 
Scraped from your finger-points the holy 
oil; 

And worse'than all, you had, to kneel to 

me; , 

Which waa not pleasant for you, Master 
Cranmer. 

Now you, that would not recognise the 
Pope, 

And you, that would not own the Real 
Presence, ' 

Have found a real presence in foe stake, 
Which frights you back into the ancient 
faith; 

And so you have recanted to the Pope. 
How are the mighty fallen, Master 
Cranmer! 

Cranmer. You have beeh more fierce 
against the Pope than I; - 

But why fling back the storie be strikes 
me with? ( [Aside. 

O Bonner, if I ever did‘you kindness — 
Power hath been given yett to tty fltltb 




. .. after I have gone, f 

o tie poor flock—to yrpmen and to 
children— 

That when I was archbishop held with me.; 
Banner. 'Ay—geod# «s they call you 
—live or die 1 

Pitiful to this pitiful heresy ? 

I must obey the Queen and Council, man. 
Wit) thrp’ this day with honour to your¬ 
self, < 

And I’ll s»y something for you-*-so— 


Cranmer. This hard coarse man of old 
hath crouch'd to me 
Till I myself was half ashamed for him. 

Enter Thirty. 

Weep not, good Thirlby. # 

Thirlby. Oh, my Lord, my lord 1 
My heart is no such block as Bonner's is: 
Who would not weep ? 

Cranmer. Whydoyousomy-lordme, 

Who am disgraced ? 

Thirlby. On earth; but saved in ‘ 
heaven 

By your recanting. 

Cranmer. Will they burn me, 

Thi*lby? 

Thirlby. Ales, they will; these burn¬ 
ings will not help 

The purpose of the faith j but my poor 
yoice 

Against them is a whisper to the roar 
Of a spring-tide. 

Cranmer ^ And they will surely 

bum me? y 

Thirlby, Ay; and besides, will have 
you in the church 
Repeat your repantation in the ears 
Of all men, to the saving of their souls, 
Before your execution. May God help you 
Thro’ that hard hour I 

Cranmer.' And may God bless you, 
r Thirlby! * 

Well, they shall hear my recantation there. 

[Bxit Thirlby. 
PisglAped, dishonour’d 1—not by, them,- 


That sign’d the burning dr pom Joan of < 
Rent) XH 

But then*she was a witch. ltt»i have * 
t written much, 

But you were never raised to plead for 
Frith, " 

Whose dogmas I have reach’d: he way 
deliver’d 

To the secular arm to bum; and there 
was Lambert; 

Who can foresee himself? truly these 
buntings, , 

As Thirlby says, are profitless *to the 
burners, 1 ' 

And help the other side. You shall bum 
too, 

Bum first when X'am burnt. 

Fire—incfi by inch to die in agony 1 
Latimer 

Had a brief end—not Ridley. Hooper 
burn’d 

Three-quarters of an hour. Will.my 
faggot* 

Be wet as his were ) It is a day at rain. 

I will not tnuse upon it. 

My fancy takes the burner's part, and 
makes 

The fire seem even crueller than it is. 

Ho, I not doubt that God will give me 
strength, *« 

Aljjeit I have denied blip. 

Enter SOTO and VILLA GARCIA. < 

Villa Garcia. We are ready 

To take you to St. Mary's, Master 
Cranmer. < ’ . 

Cranmer. And I: lead on; ye loole 
me from my bonds. [Epenp A* , 

. i 

SCENE III.—St. Many’s CHoneH, $ 

Cole in the Fulfil, Lo*> Willi am *!; 

of Thame presiding. Lord WilliaM; 

Howard, Tord Paget, and alien. 

Cranmer eaten between* fyyia mi-A 
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Villa Garcia, and tfe whole Choir 
strike up' Nunc Dimittis. ’ Cranmer 
is set upoH a Scaffold before the people. 

Cole. .Behold him— 

[A’pause: people in the foreground. 
People. Oh, unhappy sight 1 
First Protestant. See how the tears 
run down his fatherly face. 

Second Protestant. James, didst thou 
ever see a carrion crow 
Stand watching a sick beast before he 
dies? 

First Protestant. Hip perch’d up 
there ? I wish some thunderbolt 
Would make this Cole a cinder, pulpit 
■and all. 

Cole. Behold him, brethren: he hath 
cause to wetp I— 

So have we all: weep with him if ye will, 
Yet- 1 

It is expedient for one man to die, 

Yea, for the people, lest the people die. 
Yet wherefore should he die that hath 
return’d 

To the one Catholic Universal Church, 
Repentant of his errors ? 

Protestant murmurs. Ay, tell us that. 
Cole. Those of the wrong side will 
despise the man, 

Deeming him one that thro’ the fear ot 
death 

Gave up his cause, except he seal his faith 
In sight of all with flaming martyrdom. 
Cranmer. Ay. 

Cole. Ye hear him, and albeit there 
may seem 

According to the canons pardon due 
To him that so repents, yet are there 
. causes 

Wherefore our Queen and Council at this 
time 

Adjudge him to the death. He hath been 
. a traitor, 

.A shaker and confounder of the realm; 
And when the fang’s divorce was sued 
at R<#e, 

He here, this heretic metropolitan, 

As if he had been the Holy Father, sat 
And judgedtit. Did I call him heretic ? 


A huge heresiarch 1 never was it known 
That any man so writing, preaching so, 
'(So poisoning the Church, so long cdn- 
tinuing, 

Hath found his pardon; therefore he must 
1 die, 

For warning and example. 

Other reasons 

There be for this man’s ending, which 
our Queen 

And Council at this present deem it not 
Expedient to be known. 

Protestant murmurs. I warrant you. 
Cole. Take therefore, all, example by 
this man, 

For if our Holy Queen not pardon him, 
Much less shall others in like cause 
escape, 

That all of you, the highest as the 
, lowest, 

May leam there is no power against the 
Lord. 

There stands a man, once ot so high 
degree, 

Chief prelate of our Church, archbishop, 
first 

In Council, second person in the realm, 
Friend for so long time of a mighty King i 
And now ye see downfailen and debased 
From councillor to caitiff—faMen so low, 
The leprous flutterings of the byway, scum 
And offal of the city would not change 
Estates with him; in brief, so miserable. 
There is no hope of better left for him, 
No place for worse. 

Yet, Cranmer, be thou glad. 
This is the work of God. H e is glorified 
In thy conversion; lo thou art reclaim'd; 
He brings thee home: nor fear but that 
to-day 

Thou shalt receive the penitent thiefs 
award, 

And be with Christ the Lord in Paradise. 
Remember how God made the fierce fire 
seem 

To those three children like a pleasant 
dew. 

Remember, too, 

•The triumph of St. Andrew on his^ross, 
The patience of St Lawrence in the fire. 
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is, if thou call on God and all the 
—' saints, 

lod will beat down the fury of the flame, 
Sr give thee saintly strength to undergo, 
luid for thy soul shall masses here be sung 
By every priest in Oxford. Pray for him. 
Cranmer: • Ay, one and all, dear 
brothers, pray for me; 

Pray with one breath, one heart, one soul 
' for me. 

Cole. And now, lest anyone among 
you doubt 

le man’s conversion and remorse of 
heart, 

jfo'urselves shall hear him speak. Speak, 
Master Cranmer, 

fulfil your promise made me, and pro¬ 
claim 

four true undoubted faith, that all may 
hear. 

Cranmer. And that I will. O Go<f, 
Father of Heaven I 
O Son of God, Redeemer of the world 1 
0 Holy Ghost 1 proceeding from them 
both, 

Three persons.and one God, have mercy 
on me, 

Most miserable sinner, wretched man. 

Lj have offended against heaven and earth 
Jldore grievously than any tongue can tell. 
Then whither sh^ild I flee for any help ? 
I am ashamed to lift my eyes to heaven, 
And I can find no refuge upon earth. 
Shall I despair then ?—God forbid I 0 
God, 

For thou art merciful, refusing none 
That come to’fhee for succour, unto Thee, 
Therefore, I' tome t humble myself to 
Thee; ’ 

Saying, O Lord God, although my sins 
be great, 

For thy great rfiercy have mercy I O 
God the Son, 

Not for slight faults alone, when thou 
becamest 

r in the flesh, was the great mystery 
wrought; 

u uod the Father, not for little sins 
Didst.thou yield up thy Son, to„ human 
death; 


But for the greatejt sin that can be sinn'd, . 
Yea, even such as mine, incalculable, 
.Unpardonable,—sin against the light, 

"The truth of God, which I had proven 
and known. 

jThy mercy must be greater than^11 sin. 
Forgive me, Father, for no merit of mine,* 
But that Thy name by man be glorified, 
And thy most blessed Son’s, who died 
for man. 

Good people, every man at time of 
death 

Would fain set forth some saying that 
may live 

After his death and better humankihd ; 

For death gives life’s last word a power 
to live, 

And, like the stone-cut epitaph, remain 
After the vanish’d vojpe, and speak to 
men. 

God grant me gracd to glorify my God I 
And first I say it is a grievous case, 

Many so dote upon this bubble world, 
Whose colours in a moment break and 

fl y. 

They care for nothing else. What soith 
St. John:— 

' Love of this world is hatred against 
God.’ 

Again, I pray you all that, next to God, ' 
You do unmurmuringly and willingly 
Obey your King and Queen, and not for 
dread t 

Of these alone, but from the fear of Him 
Whose ministers they be to govern you. 
Thirdly, I prayyou all to live together 
Like brethren; yet what hatred Christian 
men 

Bear to each other, seeming not as 
brethren, 

But mortal foes 1 But do you good to all. 
As much as' in you lieth. Hurt no man 
more 

Than you would harm your loving natural 
brother 

Of the same roof, same breast If anydo. 
Albeit he think himself at^home with 
God, W 

Of this be sure, he is whole world* ; 
away. 


♦ 
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Protestant murmurs. What sort of 
brothers then hi' those that lust: 

’ To Vwrn each other ? » J 

' Williams. Peace among you, there ! 
Cranmer. Fourthly, to those that own 
Arceeding wealth, , 

•Remember that sore sayin& spoken once ‘ 
By fjim that was the truth, f How hard 
ft is * 

For the rich man to enter into Heaven; 1 
let ell rich men remember that hard word. 

I have not time for more ; if ever, now 
Let them flow forth in charity, seeing now. 
The poor so many, and all focal so dear. 
Long shave I lain in prison, yet have 
heard 

Of all their wretchedness. Give to the 
poor, 

Ye give to God. a He is with us in the 
poor. 

And trow, apd forasmuch as I have 
come 

To ftie last end of life, and thereupon 
Hangs all my past, and all my life to be, 
Either to live with Christ in Heaven with 

joy. 

Or to be still in pain with defvils in hell; 
And, seeing in a moment, I shall find 

[Pointing ufwards. 
Heaven pr else hell ready to swallow me, 
[Pointing downwards. 

I shall declare to you my very faith 
Without all colour. 

Cole. Hear him, my gqod brethren. 
Cranmer. I do believe in God, Father 
of all; 

Ip every article of the Catholic faith, 

And every syllable taught us by our Lord, 
Hi? prophets, and apostles, in the Testa- 
' ments, 

Both Old and New. 4 
Colt, Be plainer, Maste'r Cranmer. 
Crdkmer. And now .1 come to the 
great cause that weighs 
Upon my conscience more than anything 
Or said or .done in all my life by me; 

Fctr there bawritings I have set abroad 
. Against the With I knew within thy heart, 
Written for fear nf death, to save my life, 
If that might be ^ . the papers by my hand 


Sign’d since mydegiadation—by this han: 

[Holding out Ait right hand 
Written and sign’d—I here renounce thee 
all; 

And, since my hand offended, havinj 
written . ' 

Against my heart, my hand shall first b< 

■ burnt, 

So X may come to the fire.* 

[Dead silence. 

Protestant murmurs. 

First Protestant. I knew it would be 
so. 

Second Protestant. Our prayers are 
heard 1 

Third Protestant. Cod bless him! 

Catholic murmurs. Out upon' him I 
out upon him 1 

Liar 1 dissembler! -traitor I to the fire 1 

Williams (raising his voice). You 
’’ knots that you recanted all you 
said 

Touching the sacrament Jn that same 
book 

You wrote against my lord of Winches¬ 
ter; 

Dissemble not; play the plain Christian 
man. 

Cranmer. Alas, my Lord, 

I have been a man loved plainness all my 
life; „ . 

I did dissemble, but the hour has come 
For utter truth and plainness; wherefore, 

I say, 

I hold by all I wrote within that book. 
Moreover, 

As for fhe Pope I count hi^i Antichrist, 
With all his devil’s dactrinds; apd refuse; 
Reject him, and abhor him. I have said. 
[Cries on all sides, * Full him down t 
Away with him!’ 

Colt. Ay, stop the heretic’? mouth I 
Hale him away I 

Williams. Harm him not, harm him 
not! have him to the fire I 
[Cranmer goes out between Two ■, 
Friars, smiling; hands are reached 
to him from the crowd. Lost) ' 
Wit, pi am Howard and o^oRn 
, Paget are left alone in the church. 
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agd. The* nave and aisles all empty 
as a fool’s jest! * 

b, here’s Lord William Howard, 
a What, my Lord, 
du have not gone to see the burning 1 
Howard. , Fie! 

o stand at e&e, and stare as at a show, 
nd watch a good man bum. Never 
I again. 

[ saw the deaths of Latimer and Ridley. 

Moreover, thb’ a Catholic, X would not, 
for the pure honour of our common 
; nature, 

! ear what I might—another recantation 
f Cranmer at the.stake. 

Paget. ’ You’d not hear that, 

e pass’d out smiling, and he walk’d 
i upright; 

His eye was like a soldier’s, whom the 
general . 

He looks to and he leans on as his Goa, 
Hath rated for some backwardness and 
bidd’n him 

Charge one against a thousand, and the 
man 

Hurls his soil’d life against the pikes and 
dies. 

Howard. Yet that he might not after 
js,' all those papers 
Of recantation yield again, who knows ? 
Paget. Paper%of recantation ! Think 
you then 

That Cranmer read all papers that he 
sign’d ? 

Or sign’d all those they tell us that he 
sign’d? 

Nay, I trowTfot: and you shall see, my 
Lord, % 

That howsoever hero-like the man 
Dies in the fire, this Bonner or another 
Will in some lying fashion misreport 
His ending to the glory of their church. 
And you- saw Latimer and Ridley die ? 
Latimer was eighty, was he not ? his best 
Of life was qver then. 

L Howard. HU eighty years 

(Look’d somewhat crpoked on him in hU 
. * frieze; 

But afttr they had stript him to his shroud, 
He stood’uptight, a lad of twenty-one, 


And gather'd witl^hls hands the starting . 
. • flame, ■ 

I aAnd wash'd bU hands and all his fires 
^ therein, 

Until the powder suddenly blew him 
, dead. * 

Ridley was lbdjfer burning j but he died 
As manfully and boldly, and, ’fore God, 

I know them heretics, but right English 
ones. 

If ever, as heaven grant, we dash with* 
Spain, 

Our Ridley-soldiers and' our Latimer* 
sailors 

Will teach her something. ” 

Paget. Your mild Legate Pole 

Will tell you that the devil helpt them 
thro’ it. 

[A murmur of (fie Crowd in. the 
distance. 

Hark, how those Rbman wolfdogs howl 
and bay him 1 * ' 

Howard. Might it not be the othet 
side rejoicing 
In his brave end ? 

Paget. They are too crush’d, too 
broken, 

They can but weep in silence. 

Howard. ‘Ay, ay, Paget, 

They have brought it in large measure on 
themselves. 

Have I not heard them mock the blessed 
Host 

In songs so lewd, the beast might roar 
his claim 

To Treing in Ood’s image, more than 
they? * * 

Have I not seen the gamekeeper, the 
groom, . 

Gardener,-and huntsman, in the parson’s 

place, 

The parson from his own spire swung out 
dead. 

And Ignorance crying in the streets, and 
all men 

Regarding her ?, I say they have drawn 
the fire 0 

On their own heads! yet, Paget, I do hold 
The Catholic, if he have the greater right,A 
Hath beep the crueller. V: 
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. Paget. Acjjon and re-action, , 

The miserable see-saw ofour child-wctfld, 
Make us despise it at odd hours, my« 
Lord. 

Heaven help that this re-action not re-act 
Vet fiercelier under Queen Elizabeth, ; 
So that she come to rule ul. 

Howard. The world’s mad. 

Paget. My Lord, the world is like a 
. drunken man, 

Who cannot move straight to his end— 
but reels 

' Now to the right, then as far to the left, 
Push’d by the crowd beside—and under¬ 
foot 

An earthquake ; for since Henry for a 
doubt— 

Which a young lust had clapt upon the 
back, , 

Crying, * Forward !’—set our old church 
rocking, men* 

Have hardly known what to believe, or 
whether 

They should believe in anything; the 
currents 

So shift and change, they see not bow 
- they are borne, 

Nor whither. I conclude the King a 
beast; 

Verily a lion if you will—the world 
A most obedient beast and fool—myself 
Half beast and fool as appertaining to it; 
Altho* your Lordship hath as little of 
each 

Cleaving to your original Adam-clay^ 

As may be consonant with mortality. 

Hazard. We talk and Cranmer suffers. 
The kindliest man I ever knew; see, see, 

I speak of him in the past. Unhappy 
land 1 

Hard-natured Queen, half-Spanish in 
herself, 

And grafted on the hard-grain’d stock of 
Spain— 

Her life, since Philip left her, and she lost 
Het fierce desire of bearing him a child, 
Hath, like ajprief and bitter winter’s day, 
Gone narrowing down and darkeaing to 
i a dose. 

There will be more conspiracies, I fear. 


Paget. Ay, ay, beware of France; 

' Howard. ' 0 Paget, Pag 

I have seen heretics of the poorer sort 
Expectant of the rack from day to day 
To whom the fire were welcome, lyi 
chain’d 

In breathless dungeons 5vex steamii 
sewers, 

Fed with rank bread that crawl’d upc 
the tongue, 

And putrid water, every drop a worm, 
Until they died of rotted limbs; and the 
Cast on the dunghill naked, and be com* 
Hideously alive again from head to heel, 
Made even the carrion-nosing mongrel 
vomit 

With hate and horror. 

Paget. Nay, you sicken me 

To hear you. 

.Howard'. Fancy-sick; these things 
are done, 

Done right against the promise of this 
Queen 
Twite given. 

Paget. No faith with heretics, my 
Lord I 

Hist 1 there be two old gossips—gospel¬ 
lers, 

I take it; stand behind the pillar here ;. 

I warrant you they talk aboubthe burning ., 

Enter Two Old WomSn. Joan, and 
after her Tib. 

Joan. Why, it be Tib 1 
Tib. I cum behind tha, gall, and 
couldn’t make tha hear. Eh, the wind 
and the wet I What a daw what a day 1 
nigh upo’ judgement jjaay loike. Pwoaps 
be pretty things, Joan, but they wunt 
set i’ the Lord’s cheer o’ that daay. 

Joan. I must set down myself, Tib; 
it be a var waay vor my owld legs up 
vro’ Islip. Eh, my rheumatizy be that 
bad howiver be I to win to the bumin’. 

Tib. I should saay ’twur ower by now. 
I’d ha’ been here avore, but Dumble wur 
blow’d wi’ the wind, and Dumble's Ure.-ij 
best milcher in Islip. 

Joan. Our Daisy's as good 'z Her. 

Tib. Noa, Joan. 
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Joan. Our Daisy’s butter’s as good ’i 
hern. 

Jib. Noa, Joan. 

r Joan. Our Daisy’s cheeses be better. 

Tib. Noa, Joan. 

Joan. Eh, then ha’ thy waay wi’ me, 
Tib; ez thou hist wi’ thy owld man. 

Tib. Ay, Joan, and my owld man 
wur up and awaay betimes wi’ dree hard 
eggs for a good pleace at the burnin’; 
ind barrin’ the wet, Hodge ’ud ha’ been 
a-harrowin’ o’ white peasen i’ the outfield 
—and barrin’ the wind, Dumble wur 
mow’d wi’ the wind, so ’z we was forced 
to stick her, but we fetched her round at 
last. Thank the Lord therevore. Dum- 
ble’s the best milcher in Islip. 

Joan. Thou's thy way wi’ man and 
beast, Tib. I wonder at tha’, it beats 
me 1 Eh, but I do know ez Pwoaps and I 
rires be bad things; tell ’ee now, I heerd" 
iummat as summun towld summun o’ 
awld Bishop Gardiner’s end; there wur 
in owld lord a-cum to dine wi’ un, aftd 
i wur so owld a couldn’t bide vor his 
dinner, but a had to bide howsomiver, 
vor ‘I wunt dine,’ says my Lord Bishop, 
says he, ‘ not till I hears ez Latimer and 
^Ridley be a-vire;’ and so they bided on 
*md on till vouf o’ the clock, till his man 
cum in post vro’ hgre, and tells un ez the 
vire has tuk holt. ‘Now,’ says the 
Bishop, says he, ‘we’ll gwo to dinner;’ 
and the owld lord fell to’s meat wi’ a 
will, God bless un 1 but Gardiner wur 
struck down like by the hand o’ God 
afore a could ^tste a mossel, and a set 
un all a-vire, so ’z th^tongue on un cum 
a-lolluping out o’ ’is mouth as black as a 
rat. Thank the Lord, therevore. 

Paget. The fools 1 

Tib. Ay, Joan; and Queen Mary 
gwoes on a-burnin’ and a-burnin’, to get 
her baaby bom; but all her bumins’ ’ill 
never bum but the hypocrisy that makes 
*tSie water in her. There’s nought but 
She vire of God’s hell ez can bum out 
that. 

Joan.* Thank the Lord, therevore. 

Pagei. The fools I 
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Tib. A-bumin’ k and a-burnin', and 
a-maltin' o’ volk madder ahd madder; 
bat tek thou my word vor’t, Joan,—and 
f bean’t wrong not twice i’ ten year—the 
bumin’ o’ the owld archbishop ’ll bum 
t%e Pwoap out o’ this ’ere land vor iver 
and iver. * 

Howard. Out of the church, you 
■ brace of cursed crones, 

Or I will have you duck’d 1 ( Women 

hurry out.) Said I not right ? 
For how should reverend prelate or 
throned prince 

Brook for an hour such brute malignity ? 
Ah, what anacrid wine has Luther brew’d/ 

Paget. Pooh, pooh, my Lord 1 poo. 
garrulous country-wives. 

Buy you their cheeses, and they’ll side 
with you ; • 

You cannot judge the liquor from the lees. 

Howard. I think* that in some sort 
we may. But see, 

Enter PETERS. 

Peters, my gentleman, an honest Catholic, 
Who follow’d with the crowd to Cran- 
mer’s fire. 

One that would neither misreport nor lie, 
Not to gain paradise; no, nor if the Pope, 
Charged him to do it—he is white as 
death. * 

Peters, how pale you look! you bring 
the smoke 

Of Cranmer’s burning with you. 

Peters. Twice or thrice 

The smoke of Cranmer’s burning wrapt 
me round. 

Howard. Peters, you know rqe 
Catholic, but English. 

Did he die bravely?' Tell me that, or leave 
All else untold. 

Peters. My Lord, he died most 

bravely. 

Howard. Then tell me all. . 

Paget. Ay, Master Peters, tell us. 

Peters. You saw him how he past 
among the crowd; . 

And evewas he walk’d the Spanish friars 
Still plied him with entreaty and reproach; 
ButCranmerJ as the helmsman a{ the helm 
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Steer>, ever looking [p the happy haven 
Where be shall rest at night, moiftd to 
his death; 

And I could see that many silent hands 
Came from the crowd and met his own; 

and thus, , I 

When we had come wh%re Ridley burnt, 
with Latimer, 

He, with a cheerful smile, as one whose 
mind 

Is all made up, in haste put off the rags 
They had mock’d his misery with, and all 
in white, 

His long white beard, which he had never 
shaven 1 

Since Henry’s death, down-sweeping to 
the chain, 

Wherewith they bound him to the stake, 
he Stood. 


Piters. Nay, but, my Lord, he del 
purgatory. 

Paget. Why then to heaven, mid C 
ha’ mercy on him. 

Howard. Paget, despite his fear 
heresies, 

I loved the man, and nleds must me 
for him; 

O Cranmer I 

Paget. But your moan is "useless not 

Come out, my Lord, it is a world of fool 
[Exeutt 

ACT V. 

SCENE L— London. Hall in th 
Palace. 

- Queen, Sis Nicholas Heath. 


More like an ancient father of the Church, 
Than heretis of these times; and still 
the friars , 

Plied him, but Cranmer only shook his 
head, 

Qr answer'd them in smiling negatives; 
Whereat Lord Williams gave a sudden 
cry:—, 

1 Make short I make short I* and so they 
lit the wood. 

Then Cranmer lifted his left hand to 
v heaven, 

And thrust his right into the bitter game; 
And crying, in his deep voice, more than 
once, 

1 This hath offended — this unworthy 
band 1’ 

So held it till it all was bum’d, before 
IJm flame had reach’d his body; I stood 
near— 

Mark'd him—he nevet uttered moan of 
pain : 

He never stirr'd or writhed, but, like a 
* statue, 

Unmoving in the greatness of the flame, 
Cave up the ghost; and so past martyr¬ 
like—^ 

Martyr I may not call him—past—but 
, whithfr f * 

p<tget. To purgatory, man, to purga, 

, top- ? 


o Heath. Madam, 

I do assure you, that it must be loqk’c 
to: 

Calais is but ill-garrison’d, in Qujsnes 

Are scarpe two hundred men, and the 
French fleet 

Rule in the narrow sea% It must be 
look'd to, 

If war should fall between yourself and 
France; t - 

Or you will lose your Calms, 

Mary. It shall be look’d to; 

I wish you a good morning, good Sir 
Nicholas: 

Here is the King, [Exit Heath, 


Enter Phil^ 1 . 


Philip. Sir Nicholas tells you true. 

And you must look to Calais when I go. 

, Mary. Go i must you go, indeed— 
again—so soon 1 

Why, nature’s licensed vagabond, the 
swallow, 

That might live always in the sup's warm 
heart, * 


Stays longer here in our poor north than^' 


you:— 




Knows where he nested—ever comet 
again. ® 


Philip. And, Madam, to shall f. 


tours i. 
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Mary. O, will you? will you? 

I am faint with fear that you Will come 

. no more. , 

,t Philip. AJr, ay) hut lhany voices call 
me hence. , 

Mary. Voices—I heat unhappy ru- 
taotits—*nay, 

I say not, I believe. What voices call 
you 

Dearer than mine that should be dearest 
to you ? 

Alas,'my Lord! what Voices and how 

, many ? 

’ Philip. The voices of Castille and 
l Aragon, 

Granada, Naples, Sicily, and* Milan,— 
The voices of Franche-Comt£, and the 
Netherlands, 

The voices of Peru and Mexico, 

Tunis, and Oran, and the Philippines, 
And all the fair spice-islands of the* 
East. 

Mary (admiringly). You are the 
mightiest monarch upon earth, - 
I but a little Queen: and, so indeed, 
Need yott»the more. 

Philip. A little Queen 1 but when 
I came to wed your majesty, Lord H oward. 
Sending an iniolent shot that dash’d the 
seas t ■ 

Upon us, made U%lower our kingly flag 
To yours of England. 

Mary. Howard is all English 1 

There is no king, not were he ten times 
king, 

Ten times our husband, but must lower 
his fla{S 

To that of England In the seas of 
England. 

Philip. Is that your answer ? 

Mary. Being Queen of England, 
I have none other. 

Philip. So. 

Mdry. But wherefore not 

Helm the huge vessel of your state, my 

^J4rt! by He side of her who loves you 
most? 

Phmp. No, Madanr, no I a candle In 
the sun 


Is all but smpke—a star betide the- 
• moon 

T; all but lost) your pfeople will not croWh 
me— 

Yout people are as cheerless as ydttt 
. clime j 

Hate me and imne: witness the bawls, 
the gibbets. 

Here swings a Spaniard—there an Eng¬ 
lishman ; 

The peoples are unlike as their com¬ 
plexion ; 

Yet will I be your swallow and re- ’ 
tum— 

But now I cannot bide. ' 

Mary. Not to help riir t 

They hate me also for my love to you, 

My Philip ; and these judgments on the 
land— . ' 

Harvestless autumns, horrible agues, 
plague— • 

Philip. .The blood and sweat of 
heretics at the stake 

Is God’s best deW upon the barren field; 
Bum more 1 

Mary. I will, I will ) and you will 
stay? 

Philip. Have I not said ? Madam, I 
came to sue 

Your Council and yourself to declare 
war. • t 

Mary. Sir, there are many English in 
your ranks 

To help your battle. t 

Philip. So far, good, I say 

I catie to sue your Council arid your¬ 
self 

To declare war against the King .of 
France. 

Mary. Not to See me? 

Philip. Ay, Madam, to see you. < - 
Unalterably and pesteringly fond I [Atide. 
But, soon or late you rirast have war with' 
France} 

King Henry warms your traitors at his. 
hearth, 

Carew is there, arid Thofnas Stafford* 

there. 

Courtenay, belike— 

Mary. * A foot rind fcMUntterid I 
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Philip. Ay, but they use his name. 
In brief, this ilenry « 

Stirs up your land against you to tljp 
intent 

That you may lose your English heritage. 

And then, your Scottish namesake marr}j- 
•ing 6 

The Dauphin, he would weld France, 
England, Scotland, 

Into one sword to hack at Spain and me. 

Mary. And yet the Pope is now 
colleagued with France; 

You make your wars upon him down in 
Italy:— 

Philip, can that be well ? 

Philip. Content you, Madam ; 

You must abide my judgment, and my 
father’s, 

Who deems it a /nost just and hoiy war. 

The Pope would cast the Spaniard out of 
Naples: 

He calls us worse than Jews, Moors, 
Saracens. 

The Pope has pushed his horns beyond 
his mitre— 

Beyond his province. Now, 

Duke Alva will but touch him on the 
horns, 

And he withdraws; and of his holy 
head— 

For Alva is true son of the true 
church— 

No hair is harm’d. Will you not help 
me lyre ? 

Mary. Alas! the Council will not 
hear of war. 

They say your ware are not the wars of 
England. 

They will not lay more taxes on a land 

So hunger-nipt and wretched; and you 
know 

The crown is poor. We have given the 
church-lands back: 

The nobles would not; nay, they clapt 
their hands 

Upon their swords when ask’d; and 
therefore God 

Is hard upon the people. What’s to be 
don«? 

Sir, I will move them in your cause again. 


And we will raise us loans and subsidies 
Among the merchants j and Sir Thoma 
Gresham • 

Will aid us. There is Antwerp and tki 
Jews. , 

Philip. Madam, my thanks. 

Mary. And you will stay youi 

going? 

Philip. And further to discourage and 
lay lame 

The plots of-France, altho’ you love,her 
not, 

You must proclaim Elizabeth your heir. 

She stands between you and the Queehi 
of Scots. > 

Mary. The Queen of Scots at least is 
Catholic. 

Philip. Ay, Madam, Catholic j but 
• I will not have 
The King of France the King of England 
0 too. 

Mary. But she’s a heretic, and, when 
I am gone, 

Brings the new learning back. 

Philip. It must be done. 

You must proclaim Elizabeth your heir. 

Mary. Then it is done j but you wit 
stay your going 

Somewhat beyond your settled purpose ?, ' 

Philip. • t No'l 

Mary. What, not one day ? 

Philip. You beat upon the rock, 

Mary. And I am broken there. 

Philip. Is this a place 

To wail in, Madam? what 1 a public hall. 
Go in, I pray you. 

Mary. Do not sel'.n so changed. 
Say go; but only s$y it lovingly. 

Philip. You do mistake. I am not 
one to change. 

I never loved you more. 

Maty. Sire, I obey you. 

Come quickly. 

Philip. Ay. [Exit Mary. 

Enter Count de Feria. . 

Feria (aside). The Queen in tears I >} 

Philip. Feria f 

Hast thou not mark’d—come closer te 
mine ear— 
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I How doubly aged this Queen of ours hath 
I grown 


i^ince she lost hope of bearing us a 
rl't child ? 

Ftria. Sire, if ^our Grace hath mark’d 
it, so have I. 

Philip. Hast thou not likewise mark VI 
Elizabeth, 

How fair and royal—like a Queen, in¬ 
deed? 

Feria. Allow me the same answer as 
before— 

That if your Grace hath mark’d her, so 
have I. 

Philip. Good, now ; methinks my 
Queen is like enough 
To leave me by and by. 

Feria. To leave you, sire ? 

Philip. I mean not like to live. 
Elizabeth— 

To Philibert of Savoy, as you know, * 
We meant to wed her; but I am not 
sure 

She will not serve me better—so my 
Queen 

Would leave me—as—my wife. 

Feria. . Sire, even so. 

Philip. She will not have Prince 
, , Philibert of Savoy. 

Vi Feria. sire. 

Philip. IJiave to pray you, some 

odd time, 

To sound the Princess carelessly on this; 
Not as from me, but as your phantasy; 
And tell me how she takes it. 

* Feria. Sire, I will. 

Philip. I*fem not certain but that 
PhilibAt 

Shall be the man; and I shall urge his 
suit 

Upon the Queen, because I am not 
certain: 

You understand, Feria. 

Feria. Sire, I do. 

Philip. And jf you be not secret in 
w this matter, 

T You understand me there, too ? 

> Feria. ' Sire, I do. 

Philip. You must be sweet and supple, 
like a Frenchman. 


She is none of Aose who loathe the 

• honeycomb. [Exit Feria. 

* Enter Renard. 

Renark. My liege, I bring you goodly 
, tidings. 

Philip. •* Well? 

, Renard,. There will be wtR- with 

France, at last, my liege; 

Sir Thomas Stafford, a.bull-headed ass, 
Sailing from France, with thirty English¬ 
men, 

Hath taken Scarboro’ Castle, north of 
York; * 

Proclaims himself protector, and affirms 
The Queen has forfeited her right to reign 
By marriage with an alien—other things 
As idle; a weak Wyatt I Little doubt 
This buzz will soon be silenced; but the 
Council 

(I have talk’d with Some already) are for 
war.. 

This is the fifth conspiracy hatch’d in 
France; 

They show their teeth upon it j and yout 
Grace, 

So you will take advice of mine, should 
stay 

Yet for awhile, to shape and guide the 
event. 

Philip. Good! Renard, I will stdy then. 

Renard. Also, sire, 

Might I not say—to please your wife, the 
Queen ? . 

Philip. Ay, Renard, if you care to put 
* it so. [Exeunt. 

SCENE II.— A Room in the 
Palace. 

Mary, sitting: a rose in her hand. Lady 
Clarence. Alice injhe background. 

Mary. Look 1 I have play’d with this 
poor rose so long 
I have broken off the head. 

Lady Clarence. Your Grace hath been 
More merciful to many a rebel head 
That should have fallen, qpd may rise 
again. 
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. Mary. There were not many bang’d 
for Wyatt’s risfhg, u 

Lady Clarence. Nay, not two hundred,, 

, Mary. I cotild weep for them' 

And her, ant} mine own self aftd all the 
world. 

Lady Clarence. For Her ? for whom, 
♦your Grace ? 

Enter Usher. 

Usher. The 6ardinal. 

'inter Cardinal Pole. (Mary rises.) 
Mary. Reginald Pole, what news hath 
plagued thy heart ? 

What makes thy favour like the bloodless 
head 

Fall’n on the blo.ck, and held up by the 
hair? 

Philip?— 

Pole. Ho, Philip Is as warm in life 
As ever.' 

Mary. Ay, and then as cold as ever. 
Is Calais taken ? 

Pole. Cousin; there hath chanced 
A sharper harm to England and to Rome, 
Than Calais taken. Julius the Third 
Was ever just, and mild, and father-like j 
But this new Pope Caraffa, Paul the 
Fourth, 

Not only reft me of that legateship 
Which Julius gave me, and the legate¬ 
ship 

Annex’d to Canterbury—nay, but worse— 
And yet I must obey the Holy Father, 
And so must you, good cousin ;—Worse 
than all, 

A passing bell toll’d in a dying ear— 

He hath cited me to Rome, for heresy, 
Before his Inquisition. 

♦ Mary. I knew it, cousin, 

but odd from you all papers sent by 
Rome, * 

that you might rest among us, till the 
- Pope, 

To compara Which I Wrote myself to 
Rome? 

Reversed his doom, and that yon might 
. not mem 

To disobey ms Holiness. 


Pole. * He hatei Philip 

He is all Italian, and he hates th 
, Spaniard; 

He cannot dream that /advised the way 
He strikes thro’ me at Philip and pour 
self. 

Nay, but I know it of- old, he hates m< 
too; 

So brands me in the stare df Christendom 
A heretic I 

Now, even now, when bow’d before my 
time, 

The house half-ruin’d ere the lease be out; 
When I should guide the Church in peace 
at home. 

After my twenty years of banishment, 

And all my lifelong labour to uphold 
The primacy—a heretic. Long ago, 
When I was ruler in the patrimony, 

I was too lenient to the Lutheran, 

Ivnd I and learned friends among our¬ 
selves 

Would freely canvass certain Lutheran- 
isms. 

What then, he knew I was no Lutheran. 

A heretic! 

He drew this shaft against me to the 
head, 

When it was thought I might be chosen , 
p ope, ) 

But then withdrew it: ( In lull consistory, 
When I was made Archbishop,^ he 
approved me. 

And how should he have sent m€ Legate 
hither, 

Deeming me heretic? and what hereby 
since ? is* 

But he was evermore mini-enemy, . 

And hates the Spaniard—fiery-choleric, 

A drinker of black, strong, volcanic 
wines. 

That ever make him fierier. I, a heretic ? 
Your Highness knows that in pursuing 
heresy 

I have gone beyond ^youf lath . Lord 
Chancellor,— 

He cried Enough I enough 1 before h it) 
death.— ’ 

Gone beyond him and mind owmARthral 
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(It was God’s cause); so far they call me 
now, 

, The scourge and butcher of their English 
church. 

Mary. Have courage, your reward is 
Heaven itself. 

Pole. They groan amen i they swarm 
into the fire 

Like flies—for what ? no dogma. They 
know nothing; 

They bum for nothing. 

Mary. You have done your best. 

. * Pole. Have done my best, and as a 

Y faithful son, 

\ That all day long hath wrought his father’s 
work, 

When back he comes at evening hath the 
door 

Shut on him by the father whom he 
loved, 

His early follies cast into his teeth, • 

And the poor son turn’d out into the 
street 

To sleep, to die—I shall die of it, 
cousin. 

Mary. I pray you be not so dis¬ 
consolate j 

I still will do mine utmost with the Pope. 

. Poor cousin I 

“Have not I been the fast friend of your 
life * # 

Since mine began, and it was thought we 
two 

Might make one flesh, and cleave unto 
each other 

As man and wife ? 

Pole. "t Ah, cousin, I remember 

How I woull dandle you upon my 
knee ' 

At lisping-age. I watch’d you dancing 
once 

With your huge father; he look’d the 
Great Harry, 

You but his cockboat; prettily you 
. did it, 

j And innocently. No—we were not made 

JO ne flesh in happiness, no happiness 

I here; 

But n»w we are made one flesh in 
misery; 


Our bridemaids are not lovely—Di*. 

• appointment, 

ingratitude. Injustice, Evil-tongue, 

1 Labour-in-vain. 

Mary. Surely, not.aU in vain. 

Peace, cousin, peace 1 I am sad at heart 
myself? 

Pole. Our altar is a mound &f dead 
men's clay, 

Dug from the grave that yawns for us 
beyond; 

And there is one Death stands behind the 
Groom, 

And there is one Death stands behind the 
Bride— 

Mary. Have you been looking at the 
* Dance of Death ’ ? 

Pole. No; but these libellous papers 
which I found . 

Strewn in your palace. Look you here— 
the Pope • 

Pointing at me with ‘ Pole, the heretic, 

Thou hast burnt others, do thou burn 
thyself, 

Or I will bum thee;’ and this other; 
see 1— 

1 We pray continually for the death 

Of our accursed Queen and Cardinal 
Pole.’ 

This last—I dare-not read it her. [Aside. 

Mary. Away 1 

Why do you bring me these ? 

I thought you knew me better. I never 
read, 

I tear them; they come back upon my 
* dreams. 

The hands that write them should be 
burnt clean off 

As Cranmer’s, and the fiends that utter 
them 

Tongue-tom with pincers, lash’d to death, 
or lie 

Famishing in black cells, while famish’d 
rats 

Eat them alive. Why do they bring me 
tj^ese? i 

Do you mean to drive me mad ? 

Pole. I had forgotten 

How these poor libels trouble you. Your 
pardon, 

• T 
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(Sweet cousin, and farewell I ‘0 bubble 
it world, <• (, 

* Whose colours in a moment break and 
fly I’, 

Why, who said that? I know not— 
true' enough I 

[Puts up the papers,tall but the last 
which falls. Exit Pole. 

. Alice. If Cranmer’s spirit were a 
mocking one, 

And heard these two, there might be 
sport for him. [Aside. 

Mary. Clarence, they hate me; even 
while I speak , 

There lurks a silent dagger, listening 

In some dark closet, some long gallery, 
drawn, • * 

' And panting for my blood as I go by. 

Lady Clarence. Nay, Madam, there 
be loyal papers too, 

And I have Often found them, 

Mary. Find me one! 

Lady Clarence. Ay, Madam; but Sir 
Nicholas Heath, the Chancellor, 

Would see your Highness. 

Mary. Wherefore should I see him ? 

Lady Clarence. Well, Madam, he 

may bring you news from Philip. 

Mary. So, Clarence. 

Lady Clarence. , Let me first put 
up your hair; 

It tumbles all abroad. 

Mary. And the gray dawn 

Of an old age that never will be mine 

Is all the clearer seen. No, no; what 
matters ? <■ 

Forlorn I am, and let me look forlorn. 

Enter Sir Nicholas Heath. 

Heath. I bring your Majesty such 
grievous news 

I grieve to bring it. Madam, Calais is 
taken. 

Mary. What traitor spoke? Here, 
let my cousin Pole 

Seise him mid bum him for a Lutheran. 

Heath, Her Highhcss is udwell. I 
will idtire. 

' Lady Classics. Madam, your Chan- 

. . cellar, Sir Nicholas Heath. 


Mary. t Sir Nicholas 1 I am stunn’d 
—Nicholas Heath ? 

Rethought some traitor smote me on the 
head. - I 

What said you, my good Lord, that our 
brave English 

Had sallied out from Calais and driven 
back 

The Frenchmen-from their trenches? 

Heath. Alas 1 no. 

That gateway to the mainland over which 
Our Sag hath floated for two hundred 
years It 

Is France again. v 

Mary. So j but it is not lost— 

Not yet. Send out: let England as of 
• old 

Rise lionlike, strike hard and deep into 
The prey they are rending from her—ay* 
and rend 

<The renders too. Send out, send out, 
and make 

Musters in all the counties; gather all 
From sixteen years to sixty; collect the 
fleet; 

Let every craft that carries sail and gun 
Steer toward Calais. Guisnes is not 
. taken yet ? 

Heath. Guisnes is not taken yet. 

Mary. There yet is hope' 

Heath. Ah, Madam, but your people 
are so cold ; 1 

I do much fear that England will not 
care. 

Methinks there is no manhood lift among 
us. 

Mary. Send out; I asr too weak to 
stir abroad: i. 

Tell my mind to Cbe Council—to the 
Parliament: 

Proclaim it to the winds. Thou art cold 
thyself 

To babble of their coldness. 0 would I 
were 

My father for an hour 1 Away pow-— 
Quick! t [Exit Heath. 

I hoped I had served God with all tpy/ 
might 1 V- 

It seems I have not Ah 1 i vtc^heresy 
Shelter'd in Calais. Saints. I have rebuilt 

T ■ ' " • 



I Y6ur shrines, set up you broken images; 
B Be comfortable to me. Suffer not 
jThat my brief reign in England be d» 
famed 

Thro’ all her angry chronicles hereafter 
By loss of Calais. Grant me Calais. 
Philip,* 

We have made war upon the Holy 
Father * 

All for your sake: what good could come 
of that ? 

Lady Clarence. • No, Madam, not 
a * against the Holy Father j 
VYou did but help King Philip’s war with 
' France, 

Your troops were never down in Italy. 

Mary . I am a byword. Heretic and 
rebel 

Point at me and make merry. Philip 
gone 1 

And Calais gone I Time that I wer£ 
gone too I 

Lady Clarence. Nay, if the fetid gutter 

■ had a voice 

' And cried I was not clean, what should 
I care? 

Or you, for heretic cries? And I believe, 
Spite of your melancholy Sir Nicholas, 
Your England is as loyal as myself. 

Mary (seeing the paper dropt by Pole). 

' There 1 ther^j anqther paper! Said 
you not 

Many of these were loyal? Shall I try 
If this be one of such ? 

Lady Clarence. Let it be, let it be. 
God pardon me 1 I have never yet 
found [Aside. 

Mary {reads}. ‘ Ttour people hate you 
as your husband hates you.’ 
Clarence, Clarence, what have I done ? 
what sin 

Beyond all grace, all pardon? Mother 
of God, 

Thou knowest never woman meant so 
well, 

M-tyd fared so ill in this disastrous world. 
'Afy people hate me and desirfe my death. 
' Lady Clarence. No, Madam, no. 

Marys My husband hates me, and 
desires my death. * 

.*„• V' 


Lady Clarence ., No, Madam $ these 
• are libels. 

a Mary. I hate myself, and I desire my 
death. 

Lady Clarence. Long live your 
, Majesty I Shall Alice sing you 
One of her preasant songs? Alice, my 
child, 

Bring us your lute (Alice goes). They 
say the gloom of Saul 
Was lighten’d by young David’s harp. 

Mary. Too young 1 

And never knew a Philip. * 

Re-enter Alice. 

Give nu the lute.* 

He hates met «S 

(She sings.) 

Hapless doom of woman,happy in betrothing 1 
Beauty passes like a breath and love is lost in 
loathing: 

Low, my lute; speak low, my lute, but say the 
world is nothing— 

Low, lute, low 1 

Love will hover round the flowers when they first 
awaken : 

Love will fly the fallen leaf, and not be Over¬ 
taken; 

Low, my lute 1 oh low, my lute 1 we fade and 
are forsaken— 

Low, dear lute, low I 

Take it away 1 not low enough for me 1 
Alice. Your Grace hath a low voice. 
Mary. How dare you say it ? 

Even* for that he hates me. A low 
voice 

Lost in a wilderness where none can 
heart 

A voice of shipwreck on a shoreless'sea I . 
A low voice from the dust and from the 
grave 

(Sitting on the ground). There, am I 
low enough now ? f?' 

Alice. Good Lord I how grim arid ’. 
ghastly looks her Groce, 

With both her knees drawn upward to * 
her chin. 

There was an old-world tomb beside my ^ , : 
tabert. 
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And this «u open’d, §nd the dead were 
found * 

Sitting, and in this fashion; she looks ® 
corpse. 

Enttr Lady Magdalen Dacres. f 

Lady Magdalen. MadSm, the Count 
de Feria waits without, 

In hopes to see your Highness. 

Lady Clarence (feinting to Mary). Wait 
he must— 

Iter trance again. She neither sees nor 
hears, 

And may not speak for hours. 

Lady Magdalen. Unhappiest 

Of Queens and wives and women! 

Alice (in the foreground mtk Lady 
Magdalen). And all along 

Of Philip. • 

lady Magdalen. Not so loud 1 Our 
Clarence there 

Sees ever such an aureole round the 
Queen, 

It gilds the greatest wronger of her peace, 
Who stands the nearest to her. 

Alice. Ay, this Philip j 

I used to love the Queen with all my 
heart— 

Ood help me, but methinks I love her less 
For such a dotage upon such a man. 

I would I were as toll and strong as you. 

Lady Magdalen. I seem half-shamed 
at times to be so tall. 

Alice. You are the stateliest deer in 
all the herd— 

lieyond his aim—but I am smajl and 
scandalous, 

And love to hear bad tales of Philip. 

Lady Magdalen. Why ? 

I never heard him utter worse of you 
Thiui that you were low-statured. 

Alice. Does he think 

Low stature is low nature, or all women’s 
Low os his own ? 

Lady Magdalen. There yon strike in 
the nail. 

This coarseness is a want of phantasy. 

It is tbs low man thinks the woman 
low*. 

Sin is too dull to see beyond himself. 


Alice. Ah, Magdalen, sin is bold a 
well as dull. 

How dared he ? 

Lady Magdalen. Stupid soldiers oi 
are bold. 

Poor lads, they see not what the genera 
sees, • 

A risk of utter ruin. I am not 
Beyond his aim,'or was not. 

Alice. Who ? Not you i 

Tell, tell me; save my credit with myself. 

Lady Magdalen. I' never breathed it 
to a bird in the eaves, 

Would not for all the stars and maiden 
moon 

Our drooping Queen should know I In 
Hampton Court 

My window look'd upon the corridor j 
And I was robing;—this poor throat of 
mine, 

Barer than I should wish a man to see 
it,— 

When he we speak of drove the window 
back, 

And, like a thief, push’d in his royal 
hand; 

But by God’s providence a good stout stall 
Lay near me ; and you know me strong 
of arm; 

I do believe I lamed his hfyijesty’s ' 
For a day or two, th%\ give the Devil 
his due, 

I never found he bore me any spite. 

Alice. I woyld she could have wedded 
that poor youth. 

My Lord of Devon—light enough, God 
knows, }■ 

And mixt with Wyatt’s rising—and the 
boy 

Not out of him—but neither cold, coarse, 
cruel, 

And more than all—no Spaniard. 

Lady Clarence. Not so load. 

Lord Devon, girls 1 what are yon whis¬ 
pering here? 

Alice. Probing an old state-secret— 
how it chanced J 

That this young Earl was sent on foreign 
travel, • 

Not lest Ids bead. 
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Lady Clartnct. There was no proof 
against him. 

Alice. Nay, Madam ; did not Gardiner 
^ intercept 

A letter which the Count de Noailles 
wrote 

To that dead ttaitor Wyatt, with full proof 
Of Courtenay's treason ? What became 
of that ? 

Lady Clarence. Some say that Gardi¬ 
ner, out of love for him, 

Burnt it, and some relate that it was lost 
When Wyatt sack’d the Chancellor's 
' house in Southwark. 

Let dead things rest. 

Alice. Ay, and with him who died 
Alone in Italy. 

Lady Clarence., Much changed, I hear, 
Had put off levity and put graveness on. 
The foreign courts report him in his 
manner * 

Noble as his young person and old shield. 
It might be so—but all is over now; 

He caught a chill in the lagoons of Venice, 
And died in Padua. 

Mary (locking up suddenly). Died in 
the true faith ? 

Lady Clarence. Ay, Madam, happily. 

Mary. Happier he than I. 

LadyMagdglen. It seems her Highness 
hath awaken’d. Think you 
That I might dare to tell her that the 
Count- 

Mary. I will see no^ man hence for 
evermore, 

Saving my confessor and my cousin Pole. 

Lady Mag&len. It is the Count de 
Feria, my dor lady. 

Mary. ’ What Count ? 

Lady Magdalen. The Count de Feria, 
from his Majesty 
King Philip. 

Mary. Philip I quick 1 loop up my 
hair I 

Throw cushions on that seat^aad make 
it throne-like. 

Arrange my dress—the gorgeous Indian 
shawl 

That Bfailip brought me in our happy 
days I— 


That coven all. So—am I somewhat 

• Qudenlike, 

JJride of the mightiest sovereign upon 
earth? 

Lady Clarence. Ay, so your Grace 

t would bide a moment yet. 

Mary. Nd( no, he brings a letter. 

I may die 

Before I read it. Let me tee him at once. 

Enter Count de Feria (kneels). 

Feria. I trust your Grace Is well. 
(Aside) Uow her hand bums! 

Mary. I am not well, but it will 
better me, 

Sir Count, to read the letter which you 
bring. 

Ftria. Madam, I bring no letter. 

Mary. .How I no letter ? 

Feria. His Highness is so ves'd with 
strange affaift— 

Mary. That his own wife is no affair 
of his. 

Feria. Nay, Madam, nay 1 he tends 
his veriest love, 

And says, he will come quickly. 

Mary. Doth he, Indeed ? 

You, sir, do you remember what you said 

When last you came to England ? . 

Feria. Madam, I brought 

My King’s congratulations) it was hoped 

Your Highness was once more in happy 
state 

To give him an heir male. 

Mary. Sir, you said more t 

You laid he would come quickly. I had 
horses 

On all the road from Dover, day and 
night; 

On all the road from Harwich, night and 
day i 

But the child came not, and the husband 
came not; 

And yet be will come quickly... . Thou 
hast learnt 

Thy lesson, and I mine. There is no 
need 

For Philip to to shame himself again. 

Return, . 

And tell him that I know he comes no sum 
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Tell him at last 1 know his lore is 
dead, ' • • 

And that 1 am in state to bring forth 
death— 

Than art commission'd to Elizabeth, 

And not to me 1 , 

Ftria. Mere complimAits and wishes. 

Bat shall 1 take some message from your 
Grace? 

Mary. Tell her to come and close my 
dying eyes, '* 

' And wear my mown, and dance upon my 
grave. 

Ftria. Then I may say your Grace 
will see your sister ? 

Your Grace is too low-spirited. Air and 
sunshine. 

1 would we had you, Madam, in our farm 
Spain. „ 

You droop in your dim London. 

Mary. * Have him away 1 

I sicken of his readiness. 

Ijtdy Clarinet. My Lord Count, 

Her Highpess is too ill for colloquy. 

Ftria ( knots , and hisses her hand). I 
wish her Highness better. (Aside) 
How her hand bums! [Exeunt. 


SCENE III.— A House near 
London. 


Elizabeth, Steward op the House¬ 
hold, Attendants. 

EEtahetk. There’s half an angel 
wrong’d in your account; 
Methinks I am all angel, that I bear it 
Without more ruffling. Cast it o’er 

again. 

Steward. I were whole devil if I 
wrong’d you. Madam. 

[AjtiV Steward. 
Attendant. The Count de Feria, from 
the King of Spain. 

* Eliza be t h. Ah!—let him enter. Nay, 
you need not go.- 


... . . [TifcrUdies. 

-■. . .. . ... A * within the chamber, but sputa 

Well have ^ p rivate co nference. Wel- 
■ wirto England i 


Enter Feria. 

» Feria. Fair island star I 

Elizabeth. I shine ! What els4 
Sir Count ? 

Feria. As far as France, and inti 
Philip’s heart. ° 

My King would know if you be fairly 
served, 

And lodged, and treated. 

Elizabeth. You see the lodging, sir, 

I am well-served, and am in everything 
Most loyal and most grateful to the 
Queen. 

Feria. You should be grateful to my 
master, too. 

He spoke of this; and unto him you owe 
That Mary hath acknowledged you her 
heir, 

Elizabeth. No, not to her nor him 5 
’ but to the people, 

Who know my right, and love me, as I 
. love 

The people I whom God aid 1 

Feria. You will be Queen, 

And, were. I Philip— 

Elizabeth. Wherefore pause you— 
what? 

Feria. Nay, but I speak from rtine 
own self, not him f 

Your royal sister caruio^lostj your hand 
Will be much coveted I What a delicate 
one 1 

Our Spanish ladies have nonesuch—and 
there. 

Were you in Spain, this fine fair gossamer 
gold— V 1 

Lake sun-gilt breathing#' on a frosty 
dawn— ’ 

That hovers round your shoulder— 
Elizabeth. Is it so fine ? 

Troth, some have said so. 

Feria. —would be deemed a miracle. 
Elizabeth. Your Philip hath gold hair 
and golden beard; 

There mum be ladies mony with hatr Klw 
mine. / 

Feria. Some few of Gothic blood 
have golden hair, » 

Am name like yean. 







Man it. 
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Elitabeth. I am happy yon approve it. 
Rerid. Bat as to Philip and your 
Grace—consider,— • 

such a one u you should match with 
Spain, 

What hinders but that Spain and England 
join’d? 

Should make the mightiest empire earth 
has known. 

Spain would be England on her seas, and 
England 

Mistress of the Indies. 

, Elisabeth. It may chance, that 

• England 

■' Will be the Mistress of the Indies yet. 

Without the help of Spain. 

Ftria. Impossible; 

Except you put Spain down. 

Wide of the mark ev’n for a madman’s 
dream. 

Elitabeth. Perhaps; but we hate 
seamen. Count de Feria, 

I take it that the King hath spoken to you; 

But is Don Carlos such a goodly match ? 

Feria. Don Carlos, Madam, is but 
twelve years old. , 

Elitabeth. Ay, tell the King that I 
will muse upon it; 

Jtt is my good friend, and I would keep 
if him g>; 

' But—he would h^ve me Catholic of Rome, 

And that I scarce can be; and, sir, till 
now 

My sister’s marriage, and my father’s 
marriages, 

MA. me full fain to live and dies maid. 

But Tam tr^ph beholden to your King. 

Have you adght else to tell me ? 

Feria. * ' Nothing, Madam, 

Save that methought I gather’d from the 
Queen 

That she would see your Grace before she 
—died. 

EUtabeth. God’s death ! and where¬ 
fore spake you not before? 
v We dally with our lary moments here, 

1 And hen are number’d. Hones there, 
' without 1 

I amwnuch beholden to the King, your 


Why did you keep me prating ? Home, 

• there i 1 [Exit Elisabeth, At, 

L Feria. So from a dear sky falls the 
thunderbolt I 

Don Carlas? Madam, if you many 
i * Philip, 

r Then I and he will snaffle your ‘God’s 
death,’ * . 

And break your paces in, and make you 
tame { 

God’s death, forsooth—you do not know 
King Philip. [Exit. 

f 

SCENE IV.— London. Btroac thi 
Palace. 

A light bunting within. Voices of tht 
night fatting. 

First. Is not yon light in the Queen's 
chamber? , 

Second. Ay, 

They say she’s dying. 

First. So is Cardinal Pole. 

May the great angels join their wings, 
and make 

Down for their heads to heaven! 

Second. Amen. Come pn. 

[Exeunt, 

Two Othees. 

First. There’s the Queen’s light. I 
hear she cannot live. 

Second. God curse her and her Legate! 
Gardiner bums 

Already; but to pay them full in kind, 
Th# hottest hold in all the devil’s den 
Were but a sort of winter; sir, in Guera- 
sey, 

I watch’d a woman bum; and in her 
agony 

The mother came upon her—a child was 
bom— 

And, sir, they hurl’d it back into the fire, 
That, being but baptised in fire, the babe 
Might be in fire foe ever. Ah, good 
neighbour, 

Thtre should be something fierier than fin 
To yield them their deserts. 

First. Amen to ail 

your wish, and farther. 
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. Mary. No, Philip^ come* and- goes, 
but never goet. * 0 

Women, when I am dead, „ 

Open'my hear!, and thyre jrou will find 
written 

Two names, Philip and Calais; open 
his,— * 

So that he have one,— 

You will find Philip only, policy, policy,— 
Ar. worse than that—not one hour true 
to me! 

Foul maggots crawling in a fester’d 
vice I 

Adulterous to the very heart of Hell.' 
Hast thou a knife ? 

Alice. Ay, Madam, but o’ God’s 
mercy— 

Mary. Fool, think’s! thou 1 would 
peril mine.own soul 

By slaughter of the body ? I could not, 
girl, • 

Not this way—callous with a constant 
stripe, 

Unwoundable. The knife I 

Alice. Take heed, take heed 1 

The blade is keen as death. 

Mary. This Philip shall not 

Stare in upon me in my haggardness; 
Old, miserable, diseased. 

Incapable of children. Come thou down. 
[Cm// out the picture and throws it down. 
Lie there. ( Waits) O God, I have 
kill’d my Philip I 

Alice. No, 

Madam, you have but cut the canvas out; 
We can replace it. * 

Mary. All is well then; rest— 

I will to rest; he said, I must have rest. 

rCVajpe of • Elisabeth ’ in the street. 
A cry 1 What’s that i Elisabeth ? revolt ? 
A new Northumberland, another Wyatt ? 
EB fight it on the threshold of the 
graven 

La* Clarence. Madam, your royal 
slater comes to see you. 

Mary.' I will not see her. 

Who knoWtif Boleyn’s daughter be ay 
4. stater? 

i will see none except the priest Your 
'tnar , [Tk Lady Clarence. 

■ •*> 


0 Saint of Aragon, with t|at sweet war 
smile 

Among thy patient wrinkles—Help m 
hence. [Exeunt 

The Priest passes. Enter Elizabeti 
and Sir William £kcii_ 

Elisabeth'. Good counsel yours— 

* No one in waiting? still, 

As if the chamberlain were Death himself! 
The room she sleeps in—is not this the 

way? 

No, that way there are voices. Am I, 
too late ? 

Cecil . . God guide me lest I lose the 
way. [Exit Elisabeth. 

Cecil. Many points weather’d, many 
perilous ones, 

At last a harbour opens ; but therein 
Sunk rocks—they need fine steering— 

* much it is 

To be nor mad, nor bigot—have a mind— 
Nor let Priests’ talk, or dream of worlds 
to be, 

Miscolour things about her—sudden 
touches 

For him, or him—sunk rocks; no pas¬ 
sionate (aith-r 

But—if let be—balance and compromise; ' 
Brave, wary, sane to the heart of her—a'l 
Tudor ■ • 

School’d by the shadow of death—a 
Boleyn, too, 

Glancing across the Tudor—not so well. 

Enter Alice. 

How is the good Queen nbw ? 

Alice. Array from Philip. 

Back in her cbildh&Kl—prattling to her 
mother 

Of her betrothal to the Emperor Charles, 
And childlike-jealous of him again—and 
once 

She thank’d her father sw eetly for his 
book 

Against that godless German. Ah, these ■ 
days 

Were happy. It was never merry world 
In England, since the Bible csmmeiremg 
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Ml, And who ttys that? 

Alia, It is i saying among the 
I Catholics. • 

I Ml, It never vill be tneny world in 


Till all men have their Bible, rich and 
poor.' * 

AHu, The Queen is dfing, or you 
dare not say it. 


Tierce, quart, and trickery, taels mlth 
* 'th/dead. 

•Her life was winter, for her spring waa 
nint: , * 

And she loved much i pray God the be 


Ml. PeAe with the dead, who never 
were at peace I 

Yet she loved one so much-I needs must 


^Elizabeth, 

Elitddk, The Queen is dead. 

L M Then here she stands! my 
l homage. 

I Eliubtlk, She knew me, and ac- 

'■ knowledged me her heir, 

fay’d me to pay her debts, and keep the 
Faith; 

Then daspt the cross, and pass'd away 
in peace, 

I left her lying still and beautiful, * 
More beautiful than in life. Why would 
you vex yourself, 

Poor sister? Sir, I swear I have no heart 
To be your Queen. To reign is restless 
fence, 


say— 

That never English monarch dying lilt 
England so little. 

EliM, But with Cecil’s aid 

AnH others, if our person be secured 
Fromtraitorstabs- we will make England 
great. 

Enttr Paget, ml tiktr Lords of the 
Council, Sir Ralph Bagenhau, 
tic, * 

bris, God savtf Elisabeth, the Queen 
of England! 

Btgtnholl. God save the Crown! the 
■ Papacy is no more, 

Papt(itidt). Are we to sure of that? 
Attlamtitn, God lave the Queen I 


o 
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SHOW-DAY AT. BATTLE ABBEY, 1876. 

A garden here—May breath and bloom of spring— 

The cuckoo yonder from an English elm 
Crying * with my false egg I overwhelm 
The native nest: ’ and fancy hears the ring 
Of.hamess, and that deathful arrow sing, 

And Saxon battleaxe clang on Norman helm. 

Here rose the dragon-banneAif our realm: 

Here fought, here fell, our Norman-slander’d king. 

O Garden blossoming out of English blood 1 
O strange hate-healer Time 1 We stroll and stare 
Where might made right eight hundred years ago; 

Might, right? ay good, so all things make for good— 

■ But he and he, if soul be soul, are where 

Each stands full face with all he did below. 
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Morcar, Earl of Northumbria after Tor tig f Mercia. 
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ACT I. 

SCENE I.—London. The King’s 
[ Palace. 

A comet seen through the open window .) 

Udwyth, (Samel, Courtiers talking 
together. 

First Courtier. Lo! there once more 
—this is the seventh night! 
fon grimly ■ glaring, treble • brandish'd 
scourge 
Df England 1 

Second Courtier. Horrible 1 
First Courtier. Look you, there’s a 
star 

Fhat'dances in it as mad with agony ! 
Third Courtier. Ay, like a spirit in 
’ Hell who skips and flics 
To right and left, and cannot scape life 
flame. 

Second Courtier. Steam’d upward 
from the undesccndible 

Abyyn. 

First Courtier. Or floated downward 
from the throne 
Of God Almighty. 

Aldwyth. Gamd, son of Orm, 

What thickest thou this means? 

Camel. War, my dear lady ! 

Aldwyth. E&th this affright thee ? 
Camel. Mightily, my dear lady! 
Aldwyth. Stand by me then, and look 
upon my face, 

Not on die comet. 

(*«fcr Morcar.) 

Bother 1 why so pale? 
Morcar. It glares in heaven, it flares 
' upon the Thames, 

The people are as thick as bees below, 
They hum like bees,—they cannot speak 
—for awe; 

Look to the skies, then to the river, strike 
Thiir hearts, and hold their babies up to it. 
I think that they would Moloehize them 
. loo > 

To htpe the heavdns clear. 

Aldwyth. ’ They fright not me. 


(Enter Ljtorwiy, after 'him GurTH.) 
Ast thou Lord Leofwin what he thinks 
' of this) 

Mortar. Lord Leofwin, dost thou 
believe, that these 

Three rods blood-red fire up yonder 
mean 

The doom of England and the wrath of 
Heaven? 

Bishop of London (passing). Did ye 
not cast with bestial violence 
Our holy Norman bishops down from all 
Their thrones in England? I alone 
remain. 

Why should not Heaven be wroth ? 

Leofwin. With us, or thee? 

Bishop of London. Did ye not outlaw 
your archbishop Robert, 

Robert of Jumicgcs-*well-nigh murder 
him too ? . 

Is there no reason for the wrath of Heaven ? 

Leofwin. Why then the wrath of 
Heaven hath three tails, 

The devil only one. 

(Exit Bishop of London. 

(Enter Archbishop Stigand.) 

Ask our Archbishop. 
Stigand should know the purposes of 
Heaven. 

Stigand. Not I. I cannot read the 
face of heaven} 

Perhaps our vines will grow the butter for 
it. 

Beofwin (laughing). He can but read 
the king’s face on his coins. 

Stigand. Ay, ay, young lord, there the 
king's face is power. 

Gurth. O father, mock not at a public 
fear. 

But tell us, is this pendent hell in heaven 
A harm to England ? 

Stigand. Ask it of King Edward I 
And he may tell thee, / am a barm to 
England. 

Old uncanonicah Stigand—ask of aw 
Who had my pallium from an Antipope 1 
Not he the man—for in our windy world 
What’s is firitb, what’s down is heresy. 
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Our Mends, the Normans, holp to (bake , 
hit chair. « * • 

I hare a Norman fever on me, ion, ( 

Aid cannot answer sanely . . . What it 
means? 

Ask oar broad Earl. 

[Priming to Hanoi#), who inters .' 

Horrid {string Gamel). Hail, Gomel, 
son of Orm 1 

Albeit no rolling stone, my good friend 
Gamel, 

Thou hast rounded since we met. Thy 
life at home 

Is easier than mine here. Look 1 am I 
not 

Work-wan, flesh-fallen? 

Camel. Art thou sick, good Earl ? 

Hartld. Sick as an autumn swallow 
for a voyage, 

Sick lor an idle week of hawk and hound 

Beyond the' seas—a change I ■ When 
earnest thou hither ? 

Gomel. To-day, good Earl. 

Horrid. Is 4he North quiet, Gamel ? 

Camel Nay, there be murmurs, for 
thy brother breaks us 

With over-taxing—quiet, ay, as yet— 

Nothing as yet. 

Horrid. Stand by him, mine old 
friend, 

Thou art a great voice in Northumber¬ 
land! 

Advise him: speak him sweetly, he will 
.hear thee. 

He is passionate but honest. Stand thou 
by him 1 • 

More talk of this to-morrow, if yon weird 
sign 

Wot blast as in our dreams.—Well, father 
Stigand— 

[7b Stigand, wAo advances to Aim. 

Stigand (fainting to the comet). War 
there, my son ? is that the doom 
of England ? 

Herald. Why not the doom of all the 
world as well? 

f<» all the world sees it ax well as Eng¬ 
land. 

’best meteors came and went before oar 
d*ft 


Not banning any: it threatens ns no 
more , 

■Jhan French or Norman. War? the 
worst that follows ^* 

Things that seem jerk’d out of the common 
rut 

Of Nature is the hot religions fool. 

Who, seeing war in heaven, for heaven’s 
credit 

Maket it on earth: but look, where 
Edward draws 

A faint foot hither, leaning upon Toetig. 

He hath learnt to love our Tostig much 
. of late. ’ ' 

Leofwin. And he hath learnt, despite 
the tiger in him, 

To sleek and supple himself to the king’s 
hand. • 

Gurth. I trust the kingly touch that 
cures the evil. 

Hay serve to charm the tiger out of him. 
Leofurin. He hath as much of cat as 
tiger in him. 

Our Tostig loves the hand and not the 
man. , 

Harold. Nay! Better die than lie 1 

Emer King, Queen, and Tostig. 
Edward• In heaven signs I 

Signs upon earth) signs everywhere I, j 
your Priests 1 " 

Gross, worldly, simoniakal, unleam’d I 
They scarce can read their Psalter; and 
your churches 

Uncouth, unhandsome, while in Nonnon- 
land 

God speaks thro’abler voices as Hedwells 
In statelier shrines. Isaynft this, as being 
Half Norman-bloodod, nor as some have 
held, 

Because I love the Norman better—no, V 
But dreading God’s revenge upon this 
realm 

For narrowness and coldness: and I say 
it 

For the last time perchance, before Igo 
Tofind the sweet refreshment of the Saints. / 
I have lived a life of utter purity: *' 

I have baBdcd the grtat church of Holy 
Peter > * * 


BAXOLD. 


I hare wrought miracle*—to God the 
glory— 

; And miracla will in my name be wrougljt 
Yereafter.—I have fought the fight and 
w K°— 

I see the Hashing of the gate* of pearl— 
And it is well with me, tho’ some of you 
Have scorn'd me—ay—but after I am 
gone 

Woe, woe to England I I have had a 
vision ; 

The seven sleepers in the cave at Ephesus 
| Have turn’d from right to left. 

Harold. My most dear Master, 
What matters? let them turn from left 
! to right 
And sleep again. 

Tostig. Too hardy with thy Icing! 
A life of prayer and fasting well may see 
Deeper into the mysteries of heaven 
Than thou, good brother. * 

Aldwytk (aside). Sees he into thine, 
That thou wouldst have his promise for 
the crown ? 

Edward. Tostig says true; my son, 
* thou art too hard, 

Not stagger’d by this ominous earth and 


heaven: 

But heaven and earth are thihads of the 
•)' same loom, 

PVPIay into onefenother, and weave the web 
That may confotkd thee yet. 

Harold. ' Nay, 1 trust not, 
For I have served thee long and honestly. 
Eduard. I know it, son j I am not 
thankless: thou 

Hast brokenull my foes, lighten'd for me 
The weight } this poor crown, and left 
me time % 

And peace for prayer to gain a better one. 

•Twelve yean of service I England loves 
thee for it 

Thou art the man to rule her I 
Alduyfk (aside). So, not Tostig I 
Harold. And after those twelve yean 
• boon, my king, 

A Respite, a holiday: thyself wast wont 
7 To love the chase: thy leave to set my feet 
On Kard, and bunt and hawk beyond 
*th* seasl * 


« 


Eduard. * What with this fiamiag 
. honor overhead? 

Harold. Weft, when it peasea then. 

* Eduard. Ay if it pan. 

Go not to Normandy—go not to Nor¬ 
mandy. 

1 Harold. /pA wherefore not, my king, 
to Normandy ? 

Is not my brother Wulfttoth hostage there 

For my dead father’s loyalty to the* ? 

I pray thee, let me hence and bring him 
home. 


Edward. Not thee, my son: tome 
other messenger. 

Harold. And why not me, my lord, 
to Normandy? 

Is not the Norman Count thy friend and 
mine? * 

Edward. I pray thee, do not go to 
, Normandy. • 

Harold. Decauy my lather drove the 
Normans out 

Of England ?—That was many a summer 
gone— 

Forgotten and forgiven by them and thee. 

Edward. Harold, I will not yield 
thee leave to go. 

Harold. Why then to Flanders. I 
will hawk and hunt 


In Flanders. 

Edward. Be there not feir woods and 
fields 

In England? Wilful, wilful, Go—the 
Saints 

Pilot and prosper all thy wandering out 

AwUiomeward. Tostig, I am bint again. 

Son Harold, I will in and pray for the*. 

[Exit, leaning on Tostig, and 
followed by Siigand, Merest, and 
Courtiers. - 

Harold. What lies upon the mind of 
our good king 

That be should harp this way on 
Normandy? 

Queen. Brother, the king is wiser 
than he seems; 

And Tostig knows it; Toitig love* the 
king. 

Harold. And love should know I and 
—ba the king ao wise,— 
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Then Tostig too were wiser than he seems. , I 
I tow the men bat nofhis phantasies 

# * 

(Rt-mttr Tostig.) • ■ 

Well, brother, 

When didst thou hear from thy North¬ 
umbria ? • * 

Tostig. When did I hear aught but 
this ' Whttt ’ from thee ? 

Leave me alone, brother, with my 
Northumbria: 

She is my mistress, let me look to her I 
The King hath made me Earl; make me 
not fool I 

Nor make the King a fool, who made 
me Earl I 

Harold. No, Tostig—lest I make 
*myself a fool 

Who made the King who made thee, 
make thee’Earl. 

Tostig. Why chafe me then ? Thou 
knowest 1 soon go wild. 

Gurth, Come, eome 1 as yet thou art 
not gone so wild 

But thou canst hear the best and wisest 
of us. 

Harold. So says old Gurth, not I: 
yet hear I thine earldom, 

Tostig, hath been a kingdom. Their old 
crown 

Is yet a force among them, a sun set 
Rut leaving light enough for Alfgar's house 
To strike thee down by—nay, this ghastly 
glare 

May heat their fancies. 

Tostig. My most worthy brother, 
Thou art the quietest man in all theworld— 
Ay, ay and wise in peace and great in war— 
Fray God the people choose thee for 
- their king! 

Bat all the powers of the house of Godwin 
An not enframed in thee. 

Harold. Thank the Saints, no I 
But tbou hut drain’d them shallow by 
thy tolls. 

And thou art ever here about the King: 

. Thine absence well may seem a want of 
can. 

Cling to their love s for, now the sons of 
. Godwin 


Sit topmost in the field of England, envy, 
Like the rough bear beneath the tree, 
good brother, 

Waits till the man let go. , 

Tostig. Good counsel truly I' 

I heard from my Northumbria yesterday. 

Harold. How goes it Alien with thy 
Northumbria? Well? 

Tostig. And wouldst thou that it went 
aught else than well ? t 

Harold. I would it went as well as 
with mine earldom, 

Leofwin’s and Gurth’s. 

Tostig. Ve govern milder men. \ 

Gurth. We have made them milder 
by just government. 

Tostig. Ay, ever give yourselves your 
own good word. 

Leo/win. An honest gift, by all the 
Saints, if giver 

And taker be but honest! but they bribe 
Each other, and so often, an honest world 
Will not believe them. 

Harold. I may tell thee, Tostig, 

I heard from thy Northumberland to-day. 

Tostig. From spies of thine to spy 
my nakedness 
In my poor North I 

Harold.' There is a movement there, I 
A blind one—nothing yet. 

Tostig. Cftish it at once' 

With all the power I Hive I—I must—I 
will 1— 

Crush it half-bom! Fool still? or wis¬ 
dom there, 

My wise head-shaking Harold ? 

Harold. Make not thou 

The nothing something. Wisdom when 

in power ? i 

And wisest, should not frown u Power, 
but smile 

As kindness, watching all, till the true 
must 

Shall make her strike as Powers but 
when to strike— 

O Tostig, O dear brother—If they prance, 
Rein in, not lash them, lest they rear and j 
run *' 

And break both neck and axle. ,' 

Tostig. Good again! 
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Jood eomuel tho' scarce needed. Pone 1 
not inter 

It (he fall vessel running out at top 
| swtmp the house.' ' 

" Leofooin. Nor thou be a wild thing 
Jut ot the waste, to turn and bite the 
hand * 

Would help thee from the trap. 

Tostig. Thou playest in tune. 

Leofwin. To the deaf adder thee, that 
wilt not dance 
However wisely charm'd. 

I Tostig. No more, no more I 

i Gurth. I likewise cry ‘no more.’ 
l ' Unwholesome talk 
^or Godwin’s house 1 Leofwin, thou 
hast a tongue! 

Tostig, thou look's! as thou wouldst 
spring upon him. 

St. Olaf, not while I am by I Come, 
come, 

Join hands, let brethren dwell in unity; 
Let, kith and kin stand close as our 
shield-wall, 

Who breaks us then ? I say, thou hast 
a tongue, 

And Tostig is not stout enough to bear it. 
Vex him nqt, Leofwin. 
jh ..Tostig. No, I am not vext,— 

2^1 tho’ ye seeketo vex me, one and all. 

' I have to make repprt of my good earldom 
To the good king who gave it—not to 
you— 

Not any of you. —I am not vext at all. 
Harold. The king? the king is ever 
at his Mayen j 

In all that ban|les matter of the state 
lam the king. % 

Tostig. That shalt tho^never be 
If I can thwart thee. 

Harold. Brother, brother! 
Tostig. Away I 

[Exit Tostig. 

■ Queen. Spite of this grisly star ye 
three must gall 

YOOf lOSug. 

J Ln/fwin, Tostig, sister, gslls himself; 
He cannot smell a rose bnt pricks his nose 
Against*tbe thon, and r^ls gainst the 
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i Queen. J am Hie only rose of ail the 
stock * . * 

That never thom'd him t Edward tame 
him, so * 

Ye hate him. Harold always hated him. 
•Why—how they fought when ho ys an d, 
Holy Mary I 

How Harold used to beat him I 
Harold. Why, boys will fight 

Leofwin would often fight me, and I beat 
him. 

Even old Gurth would fight. I had: 
much ado 

To hold mine own against old Gurth. 
Old Gurth, 

We fought like great states for grave 
cause j but Tostig— ‘. 

On a sudden—at a something—for a 
■ .nothing— * 

The boy would fist,me hard, and when 
we fought 

I conquer’d, and he loved me none the less, 
Till thou wouldst get him all apart, sad 
tell him 

That where he was but worsted, he was 
wrong'd. 

Ah I thou hast taught the king to spoil 
him too; 

Now the spoilt child sways both. Take 
heed, take heed j 

Thou art thp Queen ; ye are boy and girl 
no more: 

Side not with Tostig in say violence, 

Lest thou be sideways guilty of the 
• violence. 

Queen. Come fall not find on me. I 
leave thee, brother. 

Harold. Nay, my good sister— 
[Exeunt Queen, Harold, Gurth, and 
Leofwin. 

Aldajtth. Camel, son of ton, 
What thickest thou this jneans ? 

[Pointing to the comet . 
Gomel. War, my dear lady, 

War, wfrste, plague, famine, all maligni¬ 
ties. , -r 

Aldusyth. It means the fall of Tostig 
from his earidom. 

Gomel. That were too small a rngKar 
for a comet I 

tP «0 
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AUwytn, 11 raeano :ae ufting of t the j 
home of Affgar.’ • 

Gam//. Too small 1 a comet would 
not ihow for that I 

Aldwyth. Not small for thee, if thou 
canst compass it. e * 

Gam//. Thy love ? 

Ahhuyth. As much as I can give 

thee, man; 

This Tostig is, or like to be, a tyrant j 

Stir up thy people: oust him I 
Gam//. And thy love ? 

Aldwyth. As much as thou canst bear, 
Gam/I. I can bear all, 

And not be giddy. 

Aldwyth. No more now : to-morrow. 

SCENE JI. —In the Garden. The 
Kino’" House near London. 
Sunset. * 

Edith. Mad for thy mate, passionate 
nightingale . . . 

1 love thee for it—ay, but stay a moment; 

11/ can but stay a moment: he is going. 

I fain would hear him coming I . . . near 
me . . near, 

Somewhere—To draw him nearer with a 
charm 

Like thine to thine. 

(Singing.) 

Love is come with a song and a smile, 

Welcome Love with a -smile and a 
song: , 

Love can stay but a little while. 

Why cannot he stay? They call him 
away t 

Ye do him wrong, ye do him wrong: 

Love will stay for a whole life long. 

Enter Harold. 

Harold. The nightingales in Havering- 
atte- Bower 

Sang out their loves so loud, that 
Edward's prayers 

Were deafen’d and he pray’d them dumb, 
and thus \ 

I dumb thee too, my wingless nightingale I 
[Kissingher. 


Edith. Thou art my music 1 Would 
their wings were mine 
To follow thee to Flanders 1 Must thou 
go? 

Harold. Not must, but will. It b 
but for one moon. 

Edith. Leaving so many foes in 
Edward’s hall 

To league against thy weal. The Lady 
Aldwyth 

Was here to-day, and when she touch’d 
on thee. 

She stammer’d in her hate; I am surd 
she hates thee. 

Pants for thy blood. 

Harold. Well, I have given her 

cause— 

I fear no woman. 

Edith. Hate not one who felt 

,Some pity for thy hater 1 I am sure 
ller morning wanted sunlight, she so 
praised 

The convent and lone life—within the 
pale— 

Beyond the passion. Nay—she held with 
Edward, 

At least methought she held with holy 
Edward, 

That marriage was half sin. - j 

Harold. tA lesson wor® 

Finger and thumb-:,-thus (snaps his 
Jtngers). And my answer to it- 
See here—an interwoven H and E I 
Take thou this ring; I will demand his 
ward 

From Edward when I ccyne again. Ay, 

would she ? jj 

She to shut up my blossom in the dark 1 
Thou art My nun, thy cloister in mine arms. 

Edith (taking the ring). Yea, but 
Earl Tostig— 

Harold. That’s a truer fear I 

For if theNorth take fire, I should be bad; 
I shall be, soon enough. 

Edith. Ay, but last night 

An evil dream that ever came and went—i 

Harold. A gnat that vest thy pillow: 
Had I been by, 

I would have moil'd Ids bora. Ify girl, 
what was it? 
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■ Edith. Oh I that thou wert not going I' 

5 or so mcthought it wu our marriage- 
^ mom, 

pd while we stood together, a dead man 
ose from behind the altar, tore away 
My marriage ring, and rent my bridal veil; 
And then I Aim'd, and saw the church 
‘ all fill’d 

With dead men upright from their graves, 
and all 

The dead men made at thee to murder 
thee, 

Slut thou didst bock thyself against a 
pillar, 

And strike among them with thy battle* 
axe— 

There, what a dream-1 
Harold. Well, well—a dream— 
no more I 

Edith. Did not Heaven speak to mer^ 
in dreams of old ? 

Harold. Ay—well—of old. I tell 

thee what, my child ; 

Thou hast misread this merry dream of 
thine, 

Taken the rilled pillars of the wood 
For smooth stone columns of the sanc¬ 
tuary, 

S he shadows of a hundred fat dead deer 
or dead menjy ghosts. True, that the 
battle-axe • 

Was out of place; it should have been 
the bow.— 

Come, thou shalt dream no more such 
dreams; I swear it, 

By mine own (yes—and these two sap- 
phires^Uhese 

Twin rubies, that areaomulets against all 
The kisses of all kimrof womankind 
In Flanders, till the sea shall roll me bock 
To tumble at thy feet. 

Edith. That would but shame me, 
Rather than make me vain. The sea may 
roll 

Sand, shingle, shore-weed, not the living 

v ’rack 

AUdi guards the land. 

' Harold. Except it he a toft one, 
And aodereaten- to the fall. Mine 


This last «. . upon thine eyelids, to 
* shut in * T 
%. happier dream. Steep, steep, and thou 
shalt tee 

My greyhounds fleeting like a beam of 
i light, # 

And hear my peregrine and her belts in 
heaven; 

And other bells on earth, which yet are 
heaven's i 

Guess what they be. 

Edith. He cannot guess who knows. 
Farewell, my king. 

Harold. Not yet, but then—my queen. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter Aldwyth from the thitheL 
AUviyth. The kiss that charms thine 
eyelids into sleep, 9 
Will hold mine waking. Hate him? I 
could love him 

More, tenfold, than this fearful chOd can 
do; 

Grifiyth 1 hated: why not hate the Toe 
Of England? Griflyth when I taw him 
flee, 

Chased deer-like up his mountains, all 
the blood 

That should have only pulsed for Griflyth, - 
beat 

For his pursuer. I love him or think I 
love him. 

If he were King of England, I his queen, 

I might be sure of it. Nay, 1 do love 
. him.— 

She must be cloister'd somehow, lest the 
king , 

Should yield his ward to Harold’s will. 
What barm? 

She hath but blood enough to live, not 
love.— 

When Harold goes and Tostig, shall I 
play 

The craftier Tostig with him ? fawn upon 
him? 

Chime in with all ? <0 thou more taint 
than king I’ 

And that were true enough. ‘Obtested 
reiki l f 

•O Holy Peter I* Ifbt foundmt thus, 
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Harold might hate mu; he jy broad and/ 
honest, * ■ ' 

Breathing an easy gladness ... net 
like Aldwyth ... 

For which I strangely lore him. Should '| 
not England ( < 

Lore Aldwyth, if she stay the feuds that 
part 

The sons of Godwin from the sons of 
Alfgar 

By such a marrying? Courage, noble 
Aldwyth! 

Let all thy people bless thee I 

Our wild Tostig, 
Edward hath made him Earl: he would 
be king:— 

The dog that snapt the shadow, dropt the 
bone.— 

I trust heyiay do-well, this Gamel, whom 
1 play upon, that he may play the note 
Whereat the dog shall howl and run, and 
Ilarold 

I fear the king’s music, all alone with him, 
Pronounced his heir of England. 

I see the goal and half the way to it.— 
Peace-lover is our Harold for the sake 
Of England’s wholeness—so — to shake 
the North 

•With earthquake and disruption—some 
division— 

Then fling mine own fair person in the gap 
A sacrifice to Harold, a peace-offering, 

A scape-goat marriage—all the sins of 
both 

The houses on mine head—then a fgir life 
And bless the Queen of England. 

Mortar [comingfrom the thicket). Art 
thon assured 

By this, that Harold loves but Edith ? 

Aldwyth. Morcar! 

Why creep's! thou like a timorous beast 
of prey 

Out of the bush by night ? 

Morcar. I follow’d thee. 

AMwyth. Follow my lead, and I will 
make thee earL 

Morcar. What lead then?. 

. t s Thou shall Sash it secretly 

Northumbrian folk. 


That Harold loves me—yea, and presently 
That I and Harold are betroth’d—and! 

’ last— I 

Perchance that Harold wrongs me; tk", 

I would not ' 

That it should come to that. 

Morcar. I' will both flash 

And thunder for thee. 

Aldwyth. I said ‘secretly 

It is the flash that murders, the poor 
thunder 

Never harm’d head. 

Morcar. But thunder may bring down 
That which the flash hath stricken. 

Aldwyth. ■ Down with' Tostig !i 

That first of all.—And when doth Harold 
go? 

Morcar. To-morrow—first to Bosham, 
then to Flanders. 

r Aldwyth. Not to come back till 
Tostig shall have shown 
And redden’d with his people's blood the 
teeth 

That shall be broken by us 1 —yea, and 
thou 

Chair’d in his place. Good-night, and 
dream thyself 

Their chosen Earl. [Exit Aldwyth. 

Morcar. Earl first, and after tha'j 
Who knows I may not drqim myself the* 
king! - 1 


ACT II. 


SCENE I.—Seashore. Ponthiiu. 
Night. }• 

Harold and<Sis Men, wrecked. 

Harold. Friends, in that last inhos¬ 
pitable plunge 

Our boat bath burst her ribs; but ours 
are whole; 

I have but bark’d my hands. 

Attendant. I dug mine into 

My old fast friend the shore, and dinging 
thus > t »' 

Felt the remorseless outdraught of the 
deep • 

“\e a greyt strong fellow at my legs, 
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d then I rose and rap. The blast that 
came 

suddenly hath fallen as suddenly— . 
thou the comet and this blast to- 
. gether— 

Harold. Put thou thyself and mother- 
wit together. 

Be not a fool 1 

{Enter Fishermen with torches, Harold 
going up to one of them, Rolf.) 

Wicked sea-will-o’-the-wisp! 
Wolf of the shore ! dog, with thy lying 
lights 

Thou hast betray’d us on these rocks of 
thine 1 

Rolf. ' Ay, but thou liest as loud as the 
black herring-pond behind thee. We Ik 
fishermen; I came to see after my nets. 
Harold. To drag us into them. 

* Fishermen ? devils 1 * 

Who, while ye fish for men with your 
false fires. 

Let the great Devil fish for your own souls. 

Rolf. Nay then, we be liker the blessed 
Apostles; Mg'were fishers of men, Father 
Jean says. 

Harold. I had liefer that the fish had 
. swallowed me, 

Rake Jonah, than have known there were 
' ‘ such devils. 

What’s to be done ? 

[To his Men —goes apart with them. 
Fisherman. Rolf, what fish did swallow 
Jonah ? 

Rolf. A whale I 

Fisherman Then a whale to a whelk 
we have swajlmved the King of England. 
I saw him over there? 'Look thee, Rolf, 
when I was down in the fever, she was 
down with the hunger, and thou didst 
stand by her and give her thy crabs, and 
set her up again, till now, by the patient* 
Saints, she’s as crabb’d as, ever. 

Rolf. And I ’ll give her my crabs again, 
ovhen thou art down again, 
j Fisherman. I thank thee, RolC Run 
‘thou’to Count Guy ; be is hard at hand. 
Tell hiv what hath crept into our creel, 
and he will fee thee as freely as he will 


wrench this outlander’s ransom out of 
hin»—and Vhy nbl? fos what right bad 
J>« tu get* himself wrecked on another 
man’s land ? 

Rhlf. Thou art the human-heartedeat, 
Christian-charitiest of all crab-catchers. 
Share and shale alild 1 [Saif. 

Harold {to Fisherman). Fellow, dost 
thou catch crabs ? 

Fisherman. As few as I may in a 
wind, and less than I would in a calm. 
Ay I 

Harold. I have a mind that thou shall 
catch no more. 

Fisherman. How ? 

Harold. I have a mind to braiu thee 
with mine axe. 

Fisherman. Ay, do, do, and our great 
Count-crab will make, his nippers meet 
in thine heart; he’ll sweat it Kit of thee, 
he’ll sweat it out of thee. Look, he’s 
here 1 He’ll speak for himself I Hold 
thine own, if thou canst 1 . 

Enter Guv, COUNT OF Ponthiru. 
Harold. Guy, Count of l’onthieu ? 
Guy. Harold, Earl of Wessex I 

Harold. Thy villains with their lying 
lights have wreck’d us! 

Guy. Art thou not Karl of Wessex ? 
Harold. In mine earldom 

A man may hang gold bracelets on a 
bush, 

And leave them for a year, and coming 
back 

FindMiem again. 

Guy. Thou art a mighty man 

In thine own earldom 1 

Harold. Were such murderous liars 
In Wessex—if 1 caught them, they should 
hang 

Cliff-gibbeted for sea-marks; our sea-mew 
Winging their only wail 1 

Guy. Ay, but my men 

Hold that the shipwreckt are accursed of 
God 

What hinders me to hold with mine own 
men? , 

Harold. The Christian manhood at 
the man who reigns I 
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Guy. Ay, rare thy wont, but in our 
oubliettes * • • 

Thou (halt or rot or ransom. ‘Hale him 
hence l [To one of Ait Attendants. 
Fly thou to William; tell him we have 
Harold. 


SCENE II.— Bayeux. Palace. 

Count William and William Malet. 

William. We hold our Saxon wood¬ 
cock in the springe, 

But he begins to flutter. As I think 

He was thine host in England when I 
went 

To "visit Edward. 

Mali/. Yea, and there, my lord, 

To make allowance for their rougher 
fashions, 

I found him all a nokle host should be. 

William. Thou art his friend : thou 
know’st my claim on England 

Thro' Edward's promise: we have him 
in the toils. 

And it were well, if thou shouldst let him 
feel, 

How dense a fold of danger nets him 
round, 

So that he bristle himself against my 
will. 

Maht. What would I do, my lord, if 
I were you ? ' 

William. What wouldst thou do ? 

Maltt. My lord, he is thy guest. 

William. Nay, by the splendotr of 
God, no guest of mine. 

He came not to see me, had past me by 

To hunt and hawk elsewhere, save for 
the fate 

Which hunted Aim when that un-Saxon 
blast, 

And bolts of thunder moulded in high 
heaven 

To servo the Norman purpose, drove and 
crack’d 

His hoot on Fonthieu beach : where our 
fiiendJSuy 

Had wrung his ransom from him tar the 

ack. 


Translating his captivity from Guy 
' To mine own hearth at Bayeux, where h 
| sits ' 

My ransom’d prisoner. 

Maht. Well, if not with gold 

With golden deeds and iron strokes ths 
brought 

Thy war with Brittany to a goodlier dos 
Than else had been, he paid his ransor 
back. 

William. So that henceforth they ar 
not like to league 
With Harold against me. 

Malet. A marvel, hov 

He from the liquid sands of CoCsnon 
Haled thy shore-swallow’d, armour’i 
Normans up 
To fight for thee again 1 
«■ William. Perchance agains 

Their saver, save thou save him fron 
himself. 

Maht. But I should let him homi 
again, my lord. 

William. Simple ! let fly the bin 
within the hand, 

To catch the bird again within the bush 
No. 

Smooth thou my way, before he clast 
with me ; ** 

I want his voice in 'England for tlx 
crown, 

I want thy voice with him to bring him 
round; 

And being brave he must be subtly cow’d, 
And being truthful wrought upon to sweat 
Vows that he dare not break. England 
our own ' 

Thro’ Harold’s help, he shall be my deal 
friend 

, As well as thine, and thou thyself shall 
have 

•Large lordship there of lands and territory. 

Malet. I kflew thy purpose; hie and 
Wullhoth never 

Have met, except in public; shall they 
meet • ‘ 

In private? I have often talk’d with 
WulfhotlC 
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ind staff'd the boy with fears that these; Here comes the would-be whet I will 
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h> Harold when they meet. , 

( William. Then let them meet! 
Makt. ■ I ‘can but love this noble, 
honest Harold. 

William. JLove him 1 why not ? thine 
is a loving office, 

have commission'd thee to save the 
man: 

ielp the good ship, showing the sunken 
rock, 

)r he is wreckt for ever. 

Enttr William Rufus. 

William Rufus. Father. 

William. Well, boy. 

William Rufus. They have taken 
away the toy thou gavest me, 

The Norman knight. 

William. Why, boy? » 

William Rufus. Because I broke 
Hie horse's leg—it was mine own to. 
break; 

(like to have my toys, and break them too. 
William. Well, thou shalt have 
another Norman knight I 
William Rufus. And may I break his 
legs? 

£ William. Yea,—get thee gone 1 
* William Rtfus. I’ll tell them I have 
had my vfhy with thee. [Exit. 
Malet. I never knew thee check thy 
will for ought 

Save for the prattling of thy little ones. 
William. Who shall be - kings of 
Engladd. I am heir 
Of England I 9 the promise of her king. 
Maht. But ther# the great Assembly 
choose their king, 

The choice of England is the voice of 
England. 

William. I will be king of England 
by the laws, , 

The thoke, and voice oTEngland. 

Malet. Can that be ? 

t William. The voice of any people is 
the sword 

That plaids them, or the sword that beats 
them dqwn. * 


1 a be t . . kinglike ... 

The' scarce at ease; for, save our meshes 
break, 

More kinglike he than like to prove a 

, 

{Enttr HaroT.d, uRuiug, with his tyts 
on th ground .) 

He sees me not—and yet he dreams of 
me. 

Earl, wilt thou fly my falcons this fair 
day? 

They are of the Iwst, strong-wing'd against 
the wind. 

Harold [holing up sudjtnly, laving 
caught but th last word). Wticl 
way does it blow ? 

William. Blowing for England, ha ? 
Not yet. Thou haft not learnt thy 
quarters hers. 

The winds so cross and jostle among 
these towen. 

Harold. Count of the Normans, thou 
hast ransom'd us, 

Maintain’d, and entertain’d us royally I 

William. And thou for us hast fought 
as loyally, 

Which binds us friendship-fast for ev?r 1 

Harold. Good I 

But lest we turn the scale of courtesy 
By too much pressure on it, I would 
fain, 

Since thou host promised Wulfnoth home 
with us, 

Be Itome again with Wulfnoth. 

William. Stay—as yet 

Thou hast but seen how Norman hands 
can strike, 

But walk'd our Norman field, scarce 
touch’d or tasted 
The splendours of our Court. 

Harold. I am in no mood 1 

t should be as the shadow of a cloud 
Crossing your light 

William. Nay, rest a week or two, 
And we will fill thee foil of Norman sun, 
And send thee back among thine Island 
mist* 

With laughter. 
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,, Harold. Count, 1 thunk thee, but 
Dud rather ‘ c 

Breathe the free wind frobi off our Saxon 
i downs, * 

Tliff charged with all the wet of all the 
west. 

William.. Why if thourwilt, so let It 
be—thou shslt. 

That were a graceless hospitality 
To chain the free guest to the banquet- 
board; 

To-morrow we will ride with thee to 
Harfleur, 

And see thee shipt, and pray in thy behalf I 
For happier homeward winds than that I 
« which crack'd 
Thybark at Ponthieu,—yet to us, in faith, 

A happy one—whereby we came to know | 
Thy valour and thy value, noble earl. 

Ay, and perchance a happy one for thee, 
Provided—I will go> with thee to-mor¬ 
row-- 

Nay—but there be conditions, easy ones, 
So thou, fair friend, will take them easily, 

Enter Page. 

Pap. My lord, there is a post from 
over seas 

With news for thee. [Exit Page. 

Williim. Come, Malet, let us hear 1 
[Exeunt Count William and Malet. 

Harold. Conditions? What condi¬ 
tions ? pay him back 
His ransom? ‘easy’—that were easy— 
nay— 

No. money-lover he I What said 1 the 
King? 

• I pray you do not go to Normandy.’ 

And fate hath blown me hither, bound 
me too 

With bitter obligation to the Count— 

Haw I not fought it out ? What did he 
1 mean? 

Thera lodged a gleaming grimness in his 
; eyes. 

Gave his shorn smile the lie. The walls 
opprcsa me. 

And yon huge keep that hinders half the 


Fneaiit free field 1 


I [Moves to p out. A Man-at-arny 

” follows Mm. 

, . Harold [to tie Man-at-arms). I heed 
thee not. Why dost thou folio* 
l me ? # # 

'* Man-alarms. I have the Count’s 
commands to folloMbthee. 

Harold. What then ? Am 1 in danger 
• in this court ? 

Man-at-arms. I cannot tell. I have 
the Count’s comuunds. 

Harold. Stand out dr earshot then, 
and keep me still 
In eyeshot. 

Man-at-arms. Yea, lord Harold. 

[Withdrawn. 

Harold. And arm’d men 

Ever keep watch beside my chamber door, 
And if I walk within the lonely wood, ‘ 
There is an arm’d man ever glides behind I 
\ 

[Enter Malet.) 

.Why am I follow’d, haunted, harass’d, 
watch’d ? 

See yonder I • 

[Pointing to tie Man-at-arms. 

Malet. 1 is the good Count’s care for 
thee 1 f 

The Normans love thee not, nor thou the 
Normans, 

' Or—so they deem. * * » 

Harold. But wheitfore is the wind, 
Which way soever the vane-arrow swing, 
Not ever fair for England? Why but 
now 

He said (thou heardst him) that I must 
not hence 

Save on conditions. • 

Malet. Si in truth he said. 

Harold. Malet, thy mother was an 
Englishwoman; 

There somewhere heatslan English poise 
in thee I 

Motet. WeU—for my mother’s -U 
I love your England, * ' 

But for my father I love Normandy. 

Harold. Speak for thy mother's sake, - 
and tell me true. *■> % 

Malet. Then fee my mother’s sake, 
end EngUhd’s sty . 
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That stiffen in the daily want of thee, d I 
Obey the Count's conditions, my "goodN 
friend. *, , 

Harold. How, Malet, it they jbe not ( 

honoa table 1 j 

Maltt. Seem to obey them. ' 

Harold. , Better die than Ue! 
Maltt. Choose therefore whether thou 
,wilt have thy conscience 
White as a maiden’s hand, or whether 
England 

Be shatter’d info fragments. 

Harold. News from England ? 

Malet. Morcar and Edwin have stirr'd 
up the Thanes 

Against thy brother Tostig's governance ; 
And all the North of Humber is one 
storm. 

Harold. I should be there, Malet, I 
should be there 1 

Malet. And Tostig in his own hull 
on suspicion 

Hath massacred the Thane that was his, 
guest. 

Camel, the son of Orm: and there be more 
As villainously slain. 

Harold. The wolf I the beast I 

Ill news for guests, ha,^ Malet 1 More ? 
What more? * 

f Vhat do they say? did Edward know of 
this?* 

Maltt. Thej»say, his wife was know¬ 
ing and abetting. 

Harold. They say, his wifel—To 
marry and have no husband 
Makes the wife fool. My God, I should 
bi thore. 

I’ll hack my way to the sea. 

Malet. Thda canst not, Harold; 
Our Duke is all between thee and the 
sea, 

Our Duke is all about thee, like a Cod; 
All passes block’d. Obey him, speak 
him lair, 

For he is only debonair to those 
That follow where he leads, but stark as 
i I doth 

’To Suae that crosatbim. —Look thou, 

. here is Wulfhoth 1 

Ikasl thee tothy tails with him afoot j 


How wan, poor lad I how sick and sad 
( for* home I [£nt Malet 

Harold (mattering). Go not to Nor* 

* mandy—go not to Normandy 1 

[Enter WulSNOTH.) 

Poor brotheri still a hostage I 

Wulfnotk. * Yea, and I 

Shall tee the dewy kiss of daWn no more 
Make blush the maiden-white of our tall , 
clifls. 

Nor mark the sea-bird muse himself and 
•hover 

Above the windy ripple, and fill the sky 
With free sea-laughter—never—save 
indeed < . 

Thou canst make yield this iton-mooded 
Duke 
To let me go. 

Harold. Why, Brother, so he will 
But on conditions , Canst thou guess at 
them ? 

Wulfnotk. Draw nearer,—I-was in 
■ the corridor, 

I saw him coming with his brother Odo 
The Bayeux bishop, and I hid myself 
Harold. They did thee wrong who 
made thee hostage ; thou . 

Wast ever fearful 

Wulfnotk. And he spoke—1 

heard him— 

* This Harold is not of the royal blood, 

Can have no right to the crown,’ and 

Odo said, 

* Thine is the right, for thine the might f 

• he is here, 

And yonder is thy keep.' 

Harold. No, Wulfhoth, no. 

Wulfnotk. And William laugh’d and 
swore that might was right, 

Far as he kngw in this poor world of 
ours— - 

* Marry, the Saints must go along with 

us. 

And, brother, we will find a way,’ said,./ 
her— 

Yea, yea, he would be king of England. 

Harold. 8 sW( 

Wulfnotk. Yea, but thou mast not thta 

* way answse him, * ■ 
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Harold. Wailing! not waning? Boy} 1 ] Harold. Nay, nay, he freed himself 
thou hast forgotten 4 Bya oath End compurgation bom tht 

Out thou art English. , f charge. 

I Wulfiwtk. Then our modest women— j' The king, the lords, the people clear’d 
r know the Norman license—thine own/j him of it. 

" William. But thou and he drove our 
good Vornumsout 

From England, and this rankles in us yet 
Archbishop Robert hardly scaped with life. 
Harold. Archbishop Robert t Robert 
the Archbishop I 
Robert of Jumifgea, he that— 

Malit. Quiet! quiet 1 


Edith— 

Harold. No morel I will not hear 
thee—William comes. 

Wulfiwtk. I dare not well be seen in 
talk with thee. 

Make thou not mention that I spake with 
thee. 

[Moves away to the baek of the stage. 


Enter William, Malet, and Officer. 

Officer. We have the man that rail’d 
against thy birth. 

William. Tear out his tongue. 

Officer. He shall not rail again. 

He said that he should see confusion fall 

On thee and on thine house. • 

William. Tear out his eyes, 

And plunge him into prison. 

Officer. It shall be done. 

[Exit Officer. 

William. Look not amazed, fair earl! 
Better leave undone 

Than do by halves—tongueless and eye¬ 
less, prison’d— 

f Harold. Better methinks have slain 
the min at once 1 

William. Wt have respect for man’s 
immortal soul, 

We seldom take man’s life, except in war; 

It frights the traitor more to maim and 
bhnd. 

Harold. Jh mine own land I should 
have seom’dthe man, 

Or lash’d his rascal nek, and let him go 

William. Andlethirago? Tostander 
thee again 1 

Yet in thine own land in thy lather's day 

They blinded my young kinsman, Alfred 


Some said it was thy father's deed. 

. Harold. They lied. 

^ HE Warn. But thou and he—whom at 
1 thy word, for thou ' 

Ait kgown a speaker of the truth, 1 free 
From this foul charge— 


Harold. Count! if there sat withio 
the Norman chair 

A ruler all for England—one who fill'd 
All offices, all bishopricks with Engllrji— 
We could not move from Dover to the 
Humber 

Saving thro' Norman hishoprickt—I say 
Ye would applaud that Norman who 
should drive 

The stranger to the fiends I 

William. Why, that ia reason ! 
Warrior thou art, and mighty wise withal 1 
Ay, ay, but many among our Norman 
lords 

Hate thee for this, and press upon me— 
saying 

God and the sea have given thee to our 
hands— 

To plunge thee into life-long prison 
here:— 

Yet I hold out against them, as I may, 
Yea—would hold out, yea, tho’ they 
• should revolt— 

For thou hast done the battle in my cause | 
I am thy fastest friend in Normandy. 

Harold. I am doubly bound to thee 
... if this be so. 

William. And I Would bind thee 
more, and would myself 
Be bounden to thee more. 

Harold. Then let me hence 

With Wulfhoth to King Edward. 

William. So we will. 

We hear he hath not lodg to live. 

Harold. It nay be. 

WUEam: Why that the hen. of 
England, who Is he ? 
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Harold, The Atheling is nesresPto 
the throne. ' e 

William, But sickly, slight, half-, 
witted and a child,' 

Will “England liave him king ? 

Horrid. It may be, no. 

- William. And {nth King Edward 
not pronounced his heir ? 

Harold. Not that I know. 

WHUam., When he was here in 
Normandy, 

He loved us and we him, ^because we 
found him 

A Norman of the Normans. 

Horrid. So did we. 

William. A gentle, gracious, pure and 
saintly man 1 

And grateful to the hand that shielded him, 
He promised that if ever he were king 
In England, he would give his kingly voice 
To me as his successor. Knowest thou 
this? 

Harold. I learn it now. 

William. Thou knowest 1 am his 
cousin, 

And that my wife descends from-Alfred ? 

Horrid. Ay. 

William. Who hath a better claim 
then to the crown 

So that ye will not croWn the Atheling? 

Harold. None that I know ... if 
that but hung upon 
King Edward’s will. 

William. Wilt thou uphold my 
claim? 

Malt.t (asidt to Harold). Be carefdl of 
» thine answer, my good friend. 

Wulfnotk (asidt to Harold). Oh 1 
Harold, for my sake and for thine 
own! 

Harold. Ay ... if the king have 
not revoked his promise. 

William. But hath he done it then ? 

Harold. Not that I know. 

William. Good, good, and thou wilt 
help me to the crown ? 

Horrid. Ay . . . if the Witan will 
consent to this. 

William. Thau art the mightiest voice 
hiEn^&d, man, 

: ■ •$>' \ ■ ' • ii . $ 
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y voice will lead the Witan—shall 1 
' have it ? 

Wulfnotk [asidt to Harold). Oh 1 
Harold, if thou love thine Editl.tJ 

»y- 

Harold. Ay, iff— 

Male! [aside to Harold). 1 Thine ' ifs' 


will sear thine eyes out—ay. 
William. I ask thee, yilt thou help 
me to the crown ? 


And I will make thee my great Earl of 
Earls, 

Foremost in England and in Normandy; 
Thou shall be verily king—all but the 


name— 


For I shall most sojourn in Normandy; 
And thou be my vice-king in England 
Speak. 

Wulfnotk [aside to Harold). Ay, 
brother—for the sake of England 
'■ —ay. 

Harold. My lord— 

Male! [aside to Harold). Take heed 


now. 


Harold. Ay. 

William. I am content. 

For thou art truthful, and thy word thy 
bond. 

To-morrow will we ride with thee to, 
Harfleur. [£jrif William. \ 

’ Afalet. Harold, I am thy friend, one 
life with thee, 

And even as I should bless thee saving 
mine, 

1 thank thee now for having saved ttaself. 

[£tW Molet. 

Harold. For having loatfcysdf to save 
myself, 

Said ‘yy’when I rileant ‘no,’ lfcd like 
a lad 

That dreads thd pendent scourge, said' 
‘ay’ for ‘no’1 

Ay 1 No!—he hafh not bound me by an 
oath— 

Is ‘ay’ an oath? is ‘ay’ strong as an 
oath? 

Or is it the same sin to break my weed ; 

As bleak mini oath? He call’d my word 
my bond I 0 

He ft a Bar who knows I mn a ttq,', 
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[ And mikes before that be beforet mM 



le crime be on bis head—not bounden. 

[Suddeftly deori art flung open, dhp\ 
mitring in an inner kali Count , 
Wilis am in Ms state nits, seated 
upon his throne, between two 
Bishop, Odo or Bayeux being 
one: in the centre of the hall an 
ark covered with cloth of gold; and 
, on cither side of it the Norman 
barorts. 


Enter a Jailor before William's throne. 
William (to Jailor). Knave, hast thou 
let thy prisoner scape? 

Jailor. Sir Count, 

He had but one foot, he must have hopt 
away, 

Yea, some familiar spirit must have hel(Al 
.him. 

William. Woe knave to thy familiar 
■ and to thee I 

Give me thy keys. ]They fall dashing. 
Hay let them lie. Stand there and 
wait my will. 

[The Jailor stands aside. 

J William (to Harold). Hast thou such 
trustless jailors in thy Ninth ? 
Harold. We have few prisoners in 
mine earldom there. 

So less chance for false keepers. 

William. We have heard 

Of thy just, mild, and equal governance; 
Honour |p thee I thou art perfect in all 


Thy naked 


hondfur I 
iked fcord thy 


bond 1 confirm it 


Before our gather’d Norman baronage, 
‘For they will not before thee—a* I 
before. 

[Descends from Mi throne and stands 
by the ark. 

Let all men here bear witness of our bond 1 
[Acinar to Harold, wko'advancer. 

^ Enter Malxt behind him. 


the jewel of St. Fencratius * 


Woven into the gold. Swear thoft on thk! 

, Harold * What should 1 swear? Why 
■ should I swear on this? 

William (savagely). Swear thoi to 
help me to the crown otBmjaad. 
Afalet [whispering Hirpld). My friend, 
thou hast ggne too for lo patter 
now. , 

• Wul/hoth (whispering HikM). Sweat 
thou today, to-morrow Is thin* 
own. 

Harold. 1 1 swear to help thee to the 
crown of England . . . 

According as King Edward promises. 
William. Thou must swear absolutely,' 
noble Earl. 

Afalet (whispering). Delay is dea[h to 
thee, ruin to England. 

Wulfnoth (whispering). Swear, dear¬ 
est brother, I fieseech thee, swear 1 
Harold (pnttingehis hand on the jeteel). 

1 swear to help thee to the crown 
of England. , 

William. Thanks, truthful Earl) I 
did not doubt thy word, 

But that my barons might believe thy 
word, 

And that the Holy Saints of Normandy 
When thou art home in England, with 
thine own) 

Might strengthen thee in keeping of thy 
word, 

I made thee swear.—Show him by whom 
- he hath sworn. 

[The two Bishops advance, and raise 
* the doth of gold. The bodice and 
bona of Saints art seen lying in the 
ark. * 

The holy bones of all the Canonised 
From all the holiest shrines in Normandy I 
Harold. Horrible T[Tkey let the doth 
fall again. 

William. Ay, for thou hast sworn an 
oath 

Which, if not kept, would make the hard 
earth rivnv* , 

To the very peril's boms, the bright fit jr 
cktft . % 

To the very feet of God, and send bet' 

**. v.a: 
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Of injured Saints to scatter sparks of 
plague 0 0 , < 

Thro' all your cities, blast your infants* 
dash 

The torch of war among your standing 
corn, j 

Dabble your hearths jyith your own blood. 
—Enough I 

Thou wilt not break it! I, the Count— “ 
the King— 

Thy friend—am grateful for thine honest 
oath, 

Not coming fiercely like a conqueror, now, 

But softly as a bridegroom to his own. 

For I shall rule according to your laws, 

And make your ever-jarring Earldoms 
move 

To music and in order—Angle, Jute, 

Dane, Saxon, Norman, help to build a 
throne 

Out-towering hers ofi France . . . The 
wind is fair 

For England now . . . To-night we will 
be merry. 

To-morrow will I ride with thee to 
Harfleur. 

[Exeunt William and all tht Norman 
barons , etc. 

Harold. To-night we will be merry— 
anti to-morrow — 

Juggler and bastard—bastard—he hates 
that most— 

William the tanner's bastard I Would 
he heard me I 

O God, that I were in some wide, waste 
field ‘ 

With nothing but my battle-axe and 
him 

To sputter his brains! Why let earth 
rive, gulf in 

These cursed Ndrtnans—yea and mine 
own self. 

Cleave heaven, and send thy saints that 
I may say 

Ev’n to their faces, 'If ye side with 
William 

Ye' on not noble.’ How their pointed 
fingen 

Glared at met Am I Hamid, Hamid, 


'Of our great Godwin ? Lo I I touch 
mine arms, , 

My limbs—they are not mine*—they art 
a liar’s— 

I mean to be a liar—I am dbt bound— 
Stigand shall give me absolution for it— 
Did the chest move ? did it move ? I am 
utter craven 1 

O Wulfnoth, Wulfnoth, brother, thou 
hast betray’d me 1 

Wulfnoth. Forgive me, brother, I 
will live here and die. , 

Enter PAGE. 

Page. My lord! the Duke awaits thee 
at the banquet 

Harold. Where they eat dead men’s 
flesh, and drink their blood. 

Page. My lord— 

Harold. I know your Norman cookery 
’■ is so spiced, 

It masks all this. 

Page. My lord I thou art white 

os death. 

Harold. With looking on the dead. 
Am I so white ? 

Thy Duke will seem the darker. Hence, 

I follow. [Exeunt. 

ACT Ilf. ' 

SCENE I.—The King’s Palace. 
London. 

King Edward dying on a couch, and by 

him standing the QuEEji HAROLD, 

Archbishop StiganA Gurth, 

Leofwin, Archbishop Aldred. 

ALDWYTH, and EDITH. 

Stigand. Sleeping or dying there}' 
If this be death, 

fhen our great Council wait to crown 
thee King— 

Come hither, I have a power; 

[To Harold. 

They call me near, for I am dote to thee j 
And England—I, oldshrivell’dStigand,!, 
Dry as an old wood-fungus on a dead tree, 

I bate a power 1 



• ' 't 

Jee here this little key about my neck I 
[here lies a treasure buried down in Ely: i 
f e'er t>e Norman grow too hard fail 
f thee. 

Isk me for this at thy most need, son 
Harold, 

fct thy most head—not sooner. 

Harold. So I will. 

Stigand Red gold—a hundred purses 
—yea, and more I 

If thou canst make a wholesome use of 
these 

To chink against the Norman, I do 
believe 

My old crook’d spine would bud out two 
ycamg wings 

To fly to heaven straight with. 

Harold. Thank thee, father I 

Thou art English, Edward too is English 
now, 

He hath clean repented of his Normanisfli. 

Stigand. Ay, as the libertine repents 
who cannot 

Make done undone, when thro’ his dying 

Shrills Tost thro’ thee.’ They have 
built their castles here ; 

Our priories are Norman; the Norman 
f adder 

Hath bilteiyus; we are poison’d: our 
dear England 
Is demi-Norman. He !— 

[Pointing to King Edward, sleeping. 

Harold. I would 1 were 

As holy and as passionless as he ! 

That 1 might rest as calmly! Look at 
hin*£ 

The rosy face, and long down-silvering 
beard, m 

The brows unwrinkled as a summer 
mere.— 

Stigand. A summer mere with sudden 
wreck fill gusts. 

From a side-gorge. Passionless? How 
he flamed 

When Tostig’s anger’d earldom flung 
X. him, nay, 

He ti«d n-twsd all Northumbria 

To qpe blade ash, but that thy patrjot 

* 


Siding with our great Council against 

• T&tlg, 

Out-passion’d his I Holy? ay, ay, for¬ 
sooth, 

A conscience for his own soul, not his 
realm; 

A twilight tonsdyiee lighted thro’ a 
chink; 

Thine by the sun; nay, by some sun to be, 
When all the world hath learnt to speak 
the truth, 

And lying were self-murder by that slate 
Which was the exception. 

Harold. That sun may God speed I 

Stigand. Come, Harold, shake the 
doud off I • 

Harold. Can I, lather ? 

Our Tostig parted cursing me and Eng¬ 
land ; , 

Our sister hates us for hit banishment | 
lie hath gone to Kindle Norway again* 
England, 

And Wulfnoth is alone in Normandy. 

For when I rode with William down to 
Harfleur, 

• Wulfnoth is sick,' he said ; ‘he cannot 

follow;’ 

Then with that fricndly-fiendly smile of 
his, 

«We have learnt' to love him, let him a 
little longer 

Remain a hostage for the loyalty 
Of Godwin's house.’ As far a* touches 
Wulfnoth s 

I that so prised plain word and naked 
* truth 

Have sinn'd against it—all in vain. 

Leofurin. Good brother, i 

By all the truths that ever priest hath 
preach'd. 

Of all the lies that evef men have lied. 
Thine is the pardonablest 

Harold. May be so I 

I think it so, I think I am a fool 
To think it can be otherwise than so. 
Stigand. Tut, tut, I have absolved 
thee: dost thou scorn me. 

Because I bad my Canterbury pallium, 
From ok whom they dispoped ? 

Harold. No, Stigand, no 1 


Stigand. I« naked truth .actable in 
tine lire? ’ c 

I haw heard a saying if thy fathers 
Godwin, 

That, were a man of state nakedly true, 
Hen would but take him for the craftier, 
liar. 0 L 

Leofwin. Be men less delicate than 
the Devil himself? 

I thought that naked Truth would shame 
the Devil 

The Devil is so modest 

Gurtk. He never said it I 

Ltojmn. Be thou not stupid-honest, 
brother Garth i 

Harold Better to be a liar’s dog, and , 
hold 

My master honest, than believe that lying 
And ruling men jue fata) twins that 
cannot 

Move one without the other. Edward 
wakes I— 

Dated—he hath seen a vision. 

Edward. The green tree I 

Then a great Angel post along the highest 
Crying 1 the doom of England,' and at 
once 

, He stood beside me, in his grasp a sword 
Of lightnings, wherewithal he cleft the tree 
From oft the bearing trunk, and hurl’d 
■ it from him • 

Three fields away, and then he dash’d 
and drench'd, 

He dfed, he soak’d the trunk with 
human blood. 

And brought the sunder'd tree again, and 
set it 

> Straight on the trunk, that thus baptized 
in blood 

Grew ever high and higher, beyond my 
seeing, 

And shot out sidelong boughs across the 
deep * 

That'dropt themselves, and rooted in for 
isles 

Beyond my teeing: and the great Angel 
rate 

And past again along the highest crying 

<* The doom of England !’—Tostig. raise 
tty fattd I [Foils Mtt KM u tofi 


' Harold (raising him). Let Harold , 
serve for Tostig I , 1 

• Queen. ( Harold served! 

Tostig so ill, he cannet serve for Jpstig J 
Ay, raise his head, for thou hJtt laid it lew! 
The sickness of. our saintly king, for 
whom 

My prayers go up as fast as my tears foil, 

I well believe, hath mainly drawn itself 
.From lack of Tostig—thou hast banish'd 
him. 

Harold. Nay—but the council, and 
. the king himself, 

Queen. Thou hatest him, hatest him, 

Harold {coldly). Ay—Stigand, 

unriddle • 

This vision, canst thou ? 

Stigand. Dotage I - 

Edward {starting up). It is finish’d. 

I have built the Lord a house—the-Lord 
1- .hath dwelt 

In darkness. I have built the Lord a 
house— 

Falms, flowers, pomegranates, golden 
cherubim ,' 

With twenty-cubit wings from wall to 
wall— 

I have built the Lord a house—sing, ; 

Asaph I clash a 

The cymbal, Heman 1 blow the trumpet', w 
priest I . 

Fall, cloud, and fill the house—lo 1 my 1 
two pillars, 

Jachin and Boas 1— 

[Seeing Harold and Gurth. 

Harold, Gurth,—where am I? 
Where is the charter of our Westminster ? 

Stigand. It lies .besidrf thee, king, 
upon thy bed: 

Edward. Sign, sign at once—tafe, 
sign it, Stigand, Aldred I 
Sign it, my good son Harold, Gurth, and 
Leoftrin, 

Sign It, my queen I 
'dll. We have sign’d it 

Edward. It is finish’d I 

The kingliest Abbey in all Christian^', 
lands. 

The lordliest, loftiest minster ever built 
To Holy Peter In dor English Me I 
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me be buried there, and all our king*, I Edward. Yea, I know 

' ill oar just end wile end holy men 'sH^knew not, bat those heavenly earn 
shall be bora hereafter. It is(J> have Heard, * 

finish’d! \ Their curie is on him; wilt tboa bring, 

(fou hftd absolution for thine oath ? . another, 

[7b Harold. Edith, upon his head? 

Harold. Stigand hath given me abso- ' Edith. * a No, no, not I. 


Harold. Stigand ha{h given me abso 
hgion for it 

Edward. Stigand is not canonical 
enough 

To save thee from the wrath of Norman 
Saints. 

| Stigand. Norman enough ! Be there 
no. Saints of England 
To help us from their brethren yonder ? 
f Edward, Prelate, 

Phe Saints are one, but those of Nor- 
manland 

fire mightier than our own. Ask it of 
Aldred. \To Harold. 


Edward. Why then, thou must not 
wed him. 

//an/d. Wherefore, wherefore ? 
Edward. O son, when thou didst tell 
* me of thine oath, 

I sorrow’d Cor ipy random promise given 
To yon fox-lion. I did not dream then 
I should be king.—My son, the Saints 
' are virgins j 

They love the white rose of virginity, 
The cold, white lily blowing in her cell t 
I have been myself a virgin ; and I swore 
To consecrate my virgin here to heaven— 


Aldred. It shall be granted him, mf The silent, cloister’d, solitary life, 

. . a \'.r _ e i:r_ i__ tt 


king; for he 

Who vows a vow to strangle his own 
mother 

Is guiltier keeping this, than breaking it. 

Edward. O friends, I shall not over¬ 
live the day. 

Stigand. Why then the throne is 
t empty. Who inherits ? 
f or tho’ we be not bound by theking’s voice 
In making of a king, yet the king’s voice 
Is much towkra his making. Who 
inherits ? 

Edgar the Atheling ? 

* Edward. No, no, but Harold. 

I love him: he bath served me: none 
but he,’ 

Can rule all ratglan^. Yet the curse is 
on hip: 9 

Foe- swearing falsely by those blessed 
bones; 

He did not mean to keep his vow. 

HanU. Not mean 

To make our England Norman. 

Edward. There spoke Godwin, 

Who hated all the Normans; but their 
\ Saints, 

HavU heard thee, Harold. 

Edti^. Oh 1 my lord, my king 1 

Ijfe knew not whom he swore by. 


A life of life-long prayer against the curse 
That lies on thee and England. 

Hanld. No, no, no. 

Edward. Treble denial of the tongue 
of flesh. 

Like Peter's when he fell, and thou wilt 
have 

To wail for it like Peter. O my son I 
Are all oaths to be broken then, all pro¬ 
mises 

Mode in our agony for help from heaven? 
lion, there is one who loves thee: and a 
wife, ( 

What matters who, so she be serviceable ‘ 
In alt obedience, as mine own hath been: 
God bless thee, wedded daughter. 

[.Laying hit hand an the Queen's head. 

Quern. Bless thou too 

That brother whom I lovf beyond the rest, 
My banish’d Tostig. 

Edward. All the sweet Saints- 

bless him 1 

Spore end forbear him, Harold, if be 
comes 1 

And let him piss unscathed; he loves 
me, Harold I 

Be kindly to the Normans left among m, 
Who follow'd ok for love 1 and dear son, 
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When thoa art king, to see jny solemn P 
vow * if 

Accomplish’d. * • 

• Harold. Nay, dear lord, for I have 
sworn 

No! to swear falsely twice. . 

Edward. Thou \#Ut not swear ?' 

Harold. I cannot. 

Edward. Then on thee remains 

the curse, 

Harold, if thou embrace her: and on thee, 
Edith, if thou abide it,— 

[The King swoons ; Edith falls and 
ktttels by the couch. 

Stigand. He hath swoon’d I 

Death ? ... no, as yet a breath. 

Harold. I/x>k up ! look Ujt! 

Edith I 

Atdrcd- Confuse her not; she hath 
begun 

Her life-long prayer Tor thee. 

Atdwyth. O noble Harold, 

I would thou couldst have swora 

Harold. For thine own pleasure ? 

Atdwyth. No, but to please our dying 
king, and those 

Who make thy good their own—all 
England, Earl. 

Atdrcd. 1 would thou couldst have 
sworn. Our holy king 
Hath given his virgin Iamb to Holy 
Church 

To save thee from the curse. 

Harold, Alas 1 poor man, 

His promise brought it on me. 

Aldrtd. O good son ! 

That knowledge made him all the care- 
fuller 

To find a means whereby the curse might 
glance , 

From thee and England. 

Harold. Father, we so loved— 

Aldrtd. The more the love, the 
mightier is the prayer; 

The more the love, the mor: acceptable 
The sacrifice of both your loves to heaven. 
No sacrifice to heaven, no help from 
heaven j 

That nuts thro* all the faiths of all the 
, world. \ 

\ * 


And sacrifice there must be, for the land 
Is holy, and hath talk’d with God, aid 

• seen S 

A shadowing horror; there are signs ii| 

heaven— 

Harold. Your comet came and went 
Aldred. And signs on earth: 

Knowest thou Senlac hill? 

Harold. I know all Susses; 

A good entrenchment for a perilous hour 
Aldred. Pray God that come not 
suddenly 1 There is one 
Who passing by that hill three nights 
ago—- 

He shook so that he scarce could out 
with it— 

Heard, heard— 

Harold. The wind in his hair ? 
Aldred. A ghostly horn 

Blowing continually, and faint battle-1 

* hymns, 

And cries, and clashes, and the groans of 
men; 

And dreadful shadows strove upon the 
. hill, 

And dreadful lights crept up from out 
the marsh— 

Corpse-candles gliding over nameless 
graves— 

Harold. At Senlac ? cm 

Aldred. Senlac. 

Edward (waking). Senlac! Sanguelac, 
The Lake of Blood 1 


Stigand. This lightning before death 
Plays on the word,—and Norm an ires to0! 
Harold. Hush, father, hush I 
Edward. Thou unpanonkal fool, 
Wilt thou play with (he thunder ? North 
and South 

Thunder together, showers of blood are 
blown 

. Before a never ending blast, and hiss 
Against the blare they cannot quench—a 
lake, 

A sea of blood—we are drown'd in blood 
—for God ( 

Has fill’d the quiver, and Death ha^ 
drawn the bow— 

Sanguelac I Sanguelac 1 the arrow 1 the 1 
arrow I [Diet. 
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' Stigand. It is the arrow of death in 
hit own heart— 

And oar peat Council wait to crown thtif. 
King. 

SCENE II—In the Garden. Tub 
King’s House near London. 

Edith. Crown’d, crown’d and lost, 
crown'd King—and lost to me! 

[Singing.) 

Two young lovers in winter weather, 
None to guide them, 

Walk'd at night on the misty heather; 
Night, as black as a raven’s feather; 

Both were lost and found together, 

None beside them. 

That is the burthen of it—lost and found 
Together in the cruel river Swale # 

A hundred years ago; and there’s another, 

Lost, lost, the light of day, 

To which the lover answers lovingly 

* I am beside thee.’ 

Lost, lost, we have lost the way. 

‘ Love, I will guide thee.’ 
Whither, O whither ? into the river, 

.Where^ve two may be lost together, 
And lost fpt ever? ‘Oh 1 never, 
oh I never, 

Tho' webe lost and be found together.' 

Some think they loved within the pale 
forbidden 

By Holy Church: but who shall say ? 
the tauth m 

Was lost in that fit-Tce North, where they 
were lost. 

Where all good things are lost, where 
Tostig lost 

The good hearts of his people. It is 
. Harold 1 

(Enter HAROLD.) 

!.Harold the King! 

'Harold. Call me not King, bat 
• Harold. 

Edith. Nay, than art King I 


Harold. Thine, thine, or King 

• or chart I 

My girl, thflu hast been weeping i turn 
not thou 

Thy face away, but rather let me be 
King of the moment to thee, and command 
That kiss ifty du% when subject, which 
will make 

My kingship kinglier to me than to reign 
King of the world without it. 

Edith. Ask me not, 

Lest I should yield it, and the second 
curse 

Descend upon thine head, and thou be 
only 

King of the moment over England. 

* Harold. Edith, 

Tho' somewhat less a king to my true self 
Than ere they crowed me one, for I have 
lost 

Somewhat of upright stature thro' mine 
oath, * 

Yet thee I would not lose, and sell not 
thou 

Our living passion for a dead man'adream; 
Stigand believed he knew not what he 
spake. 

Oh God 1 I cannot help it, but at times 
They seem to me too narrow, all the faiths 
Of this grown world of ours, whose baby 
eye 

Saw them sufficient. Fool and wise, I fear 
This curse, and scorn it. But a little 
light!— 

And on it falls the shadow of the priest t 
Heaven yield us more 1 for better, 
Woden, all 

Our conced'd warrior-gods, our grim 
Walballa, 

Eternal war, than that the Saints at peace 
The Holiest of our Holiest one should be 
This William’s fellow-tricksters;—better 
die 

Than credit this, for death is death, or else. 
Lifts us beyond the lie. Kiss me—thou 
art not 

A holy sister yet, my girl, to fear * 

There might be more than brother In my 
kiss, 

And more than stater in thine own,. 
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Edith. ' ' I dare not 

Harold. Scared by the thurch-*- 
1 Love for a whole lift long ’ 

Whep wo* that sung? 

Edith. Here to the nightingales. 

Harold,. Their anthems of no church, 

• how sweet they are! * 

Nor kingly priest, nor priestly king to 
cross 

Their billings ere they nest. • 

Edith. They are but of spring, 

They fly tee winter change—not so with 
us— 

No wings to come and go. 

Harold. ' But wing’d souls flying 
Beyond all change and in the eternal 
distance * 

To settle on the Truth. 

Edith. , '[hey arc not so true, 
They change their mates. 

Harold. Do they ? 4 did not know it. 

Edith. They say thou Art to wed the 
Lady Aldwyth. 

■ Harold. They say, they say. 

Edith. * If this be politic, 

And well for thee and England—and for 
her— 

Care not for me who love thee. 

Garth (tailing). Harold, Harold t 

Harold. The voice of Gurth I ( Enttr 
Gurth.) Good even, my good 
brother 1 

Gurth. Good even, gentle Edith. 

Edith. Good even, Gurth. 

Gurth. Ill news hath cornel Our 
hapless brother, Tostig— 1 

He, and the giant King of Norway, 
Harold 

Hardrada—Scotland, Ireland, Iceland, 
* Orkney, * 

Are landed North of Humber, and in a 
field 

So packt with carnage that the dykes and 
, brooks 

Were bridged and damm’d with dead, 
have overthrown 
Monad and Edwin. •. 

* , Harold, > Well then, we must 

{low, blows the wind? 


' Gurth. Against St. Valery 

,And William. 

•) Harold. Well then,'we fill to the 
North. 

GuHh. Ay, but worse news: this 
. William sent to Rome, 

Swearing thou swarest falsely by his 
Saints: 

The Pope and that Archdeacon Hilde¬ 
brand , 

His master, heard him, and have sent him 
back 

A holy gonfanon, and a blessed hair 
Of Peter, and all France, all Burgundy, 
Poitou, all Christendom isiaised against 
thee; 

He hath cursed thee, and all those who 
fight for thee, 

And given thy realm of England to the 
bastard. - 

Harold. Ha ! ha ! 

Edith. Oh ! laugh not! . . . Strange 
and ghastly in the gloom 
And shadowing of this double thunder¬ 
cloud , 

That lours on England—laughter 1 

Harold. No, not strange I 

This was old human laughter in old 
Rome 

Before a Pope was born, wh^n that athicb 
reign’d 

Call’d itself God.—A kindly rendering 
Of'Render unto Cwsar.’ ...... The 

Good Shepherd ! 

Take this, and render that. 

Gurth. They have taken York. 

Harold. The Lord was God and came 
as man—the Pope - 
Is man and comes as God.—York taken? 

Gurth. • Yea, 

Tostig hath taken York 1 

Harold. To York then. Edith, 

Hadst thou been braver, I had.better 
braved • 

All—but I love thee and thou me—and; 
that , . 

Remains beyond all chaneci and all. 
churches. 

And that thou knowest 

EdUh. Ay, but taka back thy ting. 
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It bams my hand—a curse to the* *nd me. 

I dare not wear it >«i 

[Progert Harold the ring, which ht 
Harold. But I dare. God with thee 1 
[Exeunt Harold and Gurth. 
Edith. The King hath cursed him, if 
he Aarry me; 

The Pope hath cursed him, man; me or 
. no!, 

God help me 1 I know nothing—can but 
pray 

For Harold—pray, pray, pray—no help 
hut prayer, 

A breath that fleets beyond this iron world, 

And touches Him that made it. 


ACT IV. 

SCENE I.—In Northumbria. 

o 

Archbishop Aldred, Morcar, Edwin, 
and Forces. Enter Harold. The 
standard of the golden Dragon of Wes¬ 
sex preeeding him. 

Harold. What! are thy people sullen 
from defeat ? 

Our Wessex dragon flies beyond the 
! - Humber, 

No voice greet it. 

Edifin. . Let not our great king 
Believe us sullen—only shamed to the 
quick 

Before the king—as having been so bruised 
By Hfcrold, king of Norway; but our help 
Is Harold, ljing of England. Pardon us, 
thdu 1 

Our silence is ounreverence for the king I 
Harold. Earl of the Mercians 1 if the. 
truth be gall, 

Cram me not thou with honey, when our 
good hive 

Needs every sting to save it. 

Voices. . ■ Aldwyth ! Aldwyth ! 

Harold. Why ay thy people on thy 
sister’s name? 

I. Morcpr. She hath won upon our 
* people thro’ her beauty, 

And pleasantness among them. 

Viiem, • Aldwyth, Aldwyth 1 


Harohfc They shout as they would 
* have her lor a queen. 

Morcar. * She hath followed with out 
host, and sufler'd all. 

Harold. What would ye, men ? 

Voice. Our old Northumbrian 

croiAi, u * 

And kings of our own choosing. 

Harold. Your old crown " 

Were little help without our Saxon carles 
Against Hardrada. 

Voice. Little 1 we ale Danes, 

Who conquer'd what we walk on, our 
own field. 

Harold. They have been plotting here I 
[Aside. 

1 Voice. He calls us little 1 

Harold. The kingdoms of this world 
began with little, 

A hill, a fort, a city—that reach’d a hand 

Down to the fielS beneath it, ‘Be thou 
» * * 

mine, 

Then to the next, ‘Thou also!' If the 
field , 

Cried out ‘I am mine ownanother hill 
Or fort, or city, took it, and the first ' 
Fell, and the next became an Empire. 

Voice. * Yet 

Thouart but a West Saxon: uarare Danes I 
Harold. My mother it a Dane, and I 
am English; 

There is a pleasant fable in old books, 

Ye take a stick, and break it; bind a score 
All in one faggot, snap it over knee. 

Ye cannot. 

Voice. Hear King Harold I he 
says true I 

Harold. Would ye be Norsemen ? 
Voices. No I 

Harold. . Of Norman? 

Voices. No 1 

Harold. Snap not the faggot-band then. 
Voice. That it true 1 

Voice. Ay, hut thou art not kiqgly, 
only grandson 

To Wulfnoth, a poor cow-herd. 

Harold. , This old Walfaoth 

Would take me on hit knees and tell me' 
tales i 

Of Alfred and ofAthahtan the Otyl 
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Who drove you Danes: and yet he held 
that Dane, 8 6 

Jute, Angle, Saxon, were or should be 
all 

One England, for this cow-herd, like my 
father, 

'Who shook the Noronan sGoundrels off 
the throne, 

Had in him kingly thoughts—a king of 
men, 

Not made but born, like the great king 
of all, 

A light among the oxen. 

Voice. That is true 1 

Voice. Ay, and I love him now, for 
mine own father 

Was great, and cobbled. * 

Voice. Thou art Tostig’s brother, 
Who wastes the land. 

Harold. This brother comes to save 
Your land from wasted I saved it once 
before, 

For when your people banish’d Tostig 
hence, 

And Edward would have sent a host 
against you, 

Then I, who loved my brother, bad the 
kihg 

Who doted on him, sanction your decree 
Of Tostig’s banishment, and choice of 
Morcar, 

To help the realm from scattering. ' 
Voice. King I thy brother, 

If one may dare to speak the truth, was 
wrong’d. 

Wild was he, bom so: but the plots 
against him 

Had madden'd tamer men. 

Morcar. Thou art one of those 

Who brake into l^ord Tostig’s treasure- 
house 

And slew two hundred of his following. 
And now, when Tostig hath come back 
, with power, 

Are frighted back to Tostig. 

Old Thant. Ugh 1 Plots and feuds 1 
This is my ninetieth birthday. Can ye 
not ' 

Be brethren? Godwin still at feud with 
. Al%ar, 


And Alfgar hates King Harold. Plots 
m and feuds 1 

■nThis is my ninetieth birthday I* 

Harold. Old man, Harold 

Hates nothing; not his fault, if our two 
, houses 

Be less than brothers. * 

Voices. Aldwyth, Harold, Aldwyth! 

Harold. Again 1 Morcar 1 Edwin 1 
What do they mean ? • 

Edwin. So the good king would deign 
to lend an ear 

Not overscomful, we might chance—per¬ 
chance— 

To guess their meaning. 

Morcar. Thine own meaning, Harold, 
Tomakeall England one, tocloseallfeuds, 
Mixing our bloods, that thence a king 
may rise 

Half-Godwin an'd half-Alfgar, one to rule 
AIT England beyond question, beyond 
quarrel. 

Harold. Who sow’d this fancy here 
among the people ? 

Morcar. Who knows what sows itself 
among the people ? 

A goodly flower at times. 

Harold. The Queen of Wales ? 

Why, Morcar, it is all but duty in her 
To hate me; I have heard s l e hates me. 

Morcar. _ . No 1 

For I can swear to that, but cannot swear 
That these will follow thee against the 
Norsemen, 

If thou deny them this. 

Harold. Morcar and Edwin, 

When will ye cease to plot'against my 
house ? -> 

|' Edwin. The king can scarcely dream 
that we, who know 

His prowess in the mountains of the West, 
Should care to plot against him in the 
North. 

Mortar. Who dates arraign us, long, 
of such a plot ? 

Harold. Yeheard one Witness even now. 

Morcar. The craven I - 

There is a faction risen again for Toatig, 
Since Toatig came with Norway—fjght 
not love. 
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Harold. Morcar and Edwin, will ye, 
if I yield, 

allow against the Norseman? 

Morcar. * Surely, surely I 

Harold. Morcar and Edwin, will ye 
upon oath, 

elp us agaiast the Norman? 

Morcar. With good will; 

ea, take the Sacrament upon it, king. 
Harold. Where is thy sister ? 

Morcar. Somewhere hard at hand, 

all and she comes. 

[Onegoes out, then enter Aldwyth. 
Harold. I doubt not but thou knowcst 
fhy thou art summon’d. 

Aldwytk. Why ?—I stay with these, 
.est thy fierce Tostig spy me out alone, 
md Day me all alive. 

Harold. Canst thou love one 

Vho did discrown thine husband, unqueen 
thee? * 

Mdst thou not love thine husband ? 

Aldwyth. Oh! my lord, 

The nimble, wild, red, wiry, savage 
king— 

that was, my lord, a match of policy. 

Harold. Was it ? 

[ knew him brave: he loved his land: 
he fain > 

liad made her great: his finger on her 
harp 

'I heard him mfcre than once) had in it 
Wales, 

Her floods, her woods, her hills : had l 
been his, 

I had been ill Welsh. 

Aldwyth* Oh, ay—all Welsh—and yet 
I saw thee drive ljjm up his hills—and 
women * 

Cling to the conquer'd, if they love, the 
more; 

If not, they cannot hate the conqueror. 
We never—oh I good Morcar, speak for 
ns, 

His conqueror conquer’d Aldwyth. 
Harold. Goodly news! 

Mortar. Doubt it not thou 1 Since 
" Griflyth’s head was sent 
To Inward, she hath said it. 

Harold. I had rather 


She would have loved her husband. 
I e Aldwyth, Aldwyth, 

/*Canst thou lore me, thou knowing where 
I love ? 

,Aldwyth . I can, my lord, for mine 
own sake, for thine, 

For England^ for thy poor white dove, 
who flutters"^ 

Between thee and the porch, but then 
would find 

Her nest within the cloister, and be still 
Harold. Canst thou love one, who 
cannot love again ? 

Aldwyth. Fuli hope have I that love 
will answer love. 

Harold. Then in the name of the 
great God, so be it I 

Come, Aldred, join our hands before the 
hosts, 

That all may sec. * 

[Aldred joins dhe hands of Harold 
and Aldwyth and Nesses them. 
Voices. Harold, Harold and Aldwyth I 
Harold. Set forth our golden Dragon, 
let him flap 

The wings that beat down Wales I 

Advance our Standard of the Warrior, 

Dark among gems and gold ; and thou, 
brave banner, 

Iilare like a night of fatal stars on thosr 

Who read their doom and die. 

Where lie the Norsemen? on the Der 
went ? ay 

At Stamford-bridge. 

Morcar, collect thy menj Edwin, m; 

• friend— 

Thou lingerest.—Gurth,— 

Last night King Edward came to me i 
dreams— 

The rosy face and long down-silverin 
beard— • 

He told me I should conquer:— 

1 am no woman to put faith in dreams. 

(To his army). ■ 

Last night King Edward came to me I 
dreams, 

And told me we should conquer. 

Voices. Forward t Forward 

Harold and Holy Cross I 
Aldwyth. The day is woe 
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SCENE II_A Plain. Before T&t. 

Battle of StamforuBridgr. 1 

* * 

Harold 'and his Guard. 

Harold. Who is it comes this way ? 
Tostig? (Entfr TgSTlG with a 
small forct.) O brother, 

What art thou doing here ? 

Tostig. I am foraging 

For Norway’s army. 

Harold. I could take and slay thee. 

Thou art in arms against us. 

Tottig. Take and slay me, 

' For Edward loved me. 

Harold. Edward bad me spare thee. 

Tostig. I hate King Edward, for he 
join’d with thee 

To drive me outlaw’d. Take and slay 
me, 1 say, * 

Or 1 shall count theedool. 

Harold. Take thee, or free thee, 

Free thee or slay thee, Norway will have 
war; 

No man would strike with Tostig, save 
for Norway. 

Thouart nothing in thine England, save 
for Norway, 

Who loves not thee but war. What dost 

. thou here, 

Trampling thy mother’sbosom into blood ? 

Tostig. She hath wean’d me from it 
with such bitterness. 

I come for mine own Earldpm, my 
Northumbria; 

Thou hast given it to the enemy of’our 
house. 

Harold. Northumbria threw thee off, 
she will not have thee, 

Thou hast misused her: and, 0 crowning 
crime I 

Hast murder’d thine own guest, the son 
* of Orm, 

Gomel, at thine own hearth. 

Tostig. The slow, fat fool I 

He drawl’d and prated so, 1 smote him 
suddenly, 

I knew not what I did. He held with 
Ifoecar.—* 

I hate myself ib^l things that I do. 


Harold. And Morcar holds with ta 
Come back with him. 

Know what thou dost ;.and me may find 
for thee, * 

So thou be chasten’d by’thy banishment 
Some easier earldom. , 

Tostig. What for Norway then ? 

He looks for land among us, he and his. 

Harold. Seven feet of English lahd, 
or something more, 

Seeing he is a giant. 

Tostig. That is noble 1 

That sounds of Godwin. 

Harold. Come thou backhand be 

Once more a son of Godwin. 

Tostig (turns away). O brother, 
brother, 

O Harold— 

Harold ( laying his hand on Tostig*! 

shoulder). Nay then, come thou 
% back to us 1 

Tostig (after a pause turning to him). 
Never shall any man say that I, 
that Tostig 

Conjured the mightier Harold from his 
North 

To do the battle for me here in England, 
Then left him for the meaner 1 thee 1— 
Thou hast no passion for, the House of 
Godwin— 

Thou hast but cared to make thyself a 
king— ' 

Thou hast sold me for a cry.— 

Thou gavest thy voice against me in the 
Council— 

I hate thee, and despise thie, and defy 
thee. ", 

Farewell for ever! [Exit. 

Harold. On'io Stamford-bridge! 

*» 

SCENE III. 

After the Battle of Stamford- 
Bridge. Banquet. 

Harold and Aldwyth. Gurth, 

Leofwin, Morcar, Edwin,, and 

other Earls and Thanes. * * 

Voices. Hail! Harold! Aldwyth! 
bail, bridegroom and bride ! 
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AUwyth (talking milk Harold). An¬ 
swer them thou! 

i this ones marriage-banquet ? Would ' 
the wines * 

f wedding had been dash’d into the cups 
f victqjy, and our marriage and thy glory 
hen drunk tBgether 1 these poor hands 
but sew, 

[pin, braider—would that they were 
man's to have held 
hie battle-axe by thee! 

I Harold. There mat a moment 

|Vhen being forced aloof from all my 
guard, 

ind striking at Hardtada and his mad¬ 
men 

had wish’d for any weapon. 

Aldwyth. Why art thou sad ? 

Harold. I have lost the boy who 
play’d at ball with me, 

Vith whom I fought another fight thaff 
this 

>f Stamford-bridge. 

Aldwyth. Ay I ay! thy victories 
Jver our own poor Wales, when at thy 
side 

He conquer’d with thee. 

Harold. No—the childish fist 

"hat cannot strike again. 

Aldwyth. % Thou art too kindly. 
Why. didst thou Jet so many Norsemen 
hence ? 

Thy fierce forekings had clench'd their 
pirate bides 

To the bleak church doors, like kites 
l. upon a Jrarn. 

Harold. 1% there so great a need to 
tell thro whje? 

Aldwyth. Yea, am I not thy wife ? 
Voictt. * Hail, Harold, Aldwyth! 
Bridegroom and bride! 

AUwyth. Answer them! [75> Harold. 
Harold (to all). Earls and Thanes I 
Full thanks for your fair greeting of my 

bride I 

Saris, Thanes, and all oar countrymen I 
J the dag. 

Our day beside the Perwent will not shine 
Less th*n a star among the goldenest hours 
Pf Alfred, or of Edward his great son, 


Or Athebtap, or English Ironside 
»Wl#> fought with Knut, or Knot who 
• cominf Dane , 

Died English. Every man about hit king 
Fought like a king; the king like hia own 
. man, 

No better; oifc for all, and all for one, 
One soul I and therefore have we shatter’d 
back 

The hugest wqve from Noneland ever 

Surged on us, and our battle-axes'broken 
The Raven's wing, and dumb’d his carrion 
croak 

From the gray sea for ever. Many are 
gone— 

Drink to the dead who died for us, the 
living 

Who fought and would have died, but 
happier lived. 

If happier be to live*; they both have life 
In the large mouth of England, till her 
■ voice 

Die with the world. Hail—hail! 
Afortar. May all invaders perish like 
. Hardrada! 

All traitors fail like Tostig I 

[All drink hut Harold. 
Aldwyth. Thy cup’s fell 1 

Harold. I saw the hand of Tostig 
cover it. • 

Our dear, dead, traitor-brother, Tostig, 
him _ ■> 

Reverently we burled. Friends, had I 
been here. 

Without too large self-lauding I must hold 
The sequel had been other than his league 
With Norway, and this battle. Peace 
be with hhn I 

He was not of the woift. If there he 
those 

At banquet in this hall, and hearing me— 
For there be those I fear who prick’d the 
lion 

To make him spring, that sight of Danish 
, blood 

Might serve an end pot English— pence 
with them 

Likewise, if Airy can be at peace with what 
God gave us to divide m bam the wuif i 
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Aldwyth [aside it Harold). o Make not 
oar Morcar sullen: it is °not^ 
, wise. 0 • 

Harold. Hail to the living who fought, 
the dead who fell 1 
Voices. Hail, hail! 

First Thayte. Haw rrffi that answer" 
which King Harold gave 

To his dead namesake, when he ask’d 
for England ? 

Leofwin. ' Seven feet of English earth, 
or something more, 

Seeing he is a giant 1’ 

First Thane. Then for the bastard 

Six feet and nothing more ! 

Leo/win. Ay, but belike 

Thou hast not learnt his measure. 

First Thane. By St. Edmund 

I over-measure him. Sound sleep to the 
man 

Here by dead Norwhy without dream or 
dawn 1 

Second Thane. What is he bragging 
still that he will come 

To thrust our Harold’s throne from under 
him? 

My nurse would tell me of a molehill 
crying 

'To a mountain 'Stand aside and room 
for me 1 ’ 

First Thane. Let him come 1 let him 
come. Here's to him, sink or 
, swim 1 [Drinks. 

Second Thane. God sink him 1 
First Thane. Cannot hands which 
had the strength 

To shove that stranded iceberg off our 
shores, 

And send the shatter’d North again to 
sea, , 

Scuttle his cockle-shell ? What’s Brun- 
anburg 

To Stamford-bridge ? a war-crash, and so 
hard. 

So loud, that, by St. Dunston, old St. 
Thor— 

By Godj we thought him dead—but our 
old Thor 

Heard his owtt thunder again, and woke 
and, came 


Among us again, and mark’d the sonsi 
those 

Who' made this Britain England, bred 
the North : 

Mark’d how the war-axe swang, 

Heard how the war-hore sang, 

Mark’d how the spear-head sprang, 

Heard how the shield-wall rang, 

Iron on iron clang, . 

Anvil on hammer bang— 

Second Thane. Hammer on anvi 
hammer on anvil. Old dog, 
Thou art drunk, old dog 1 

First Thane. Too drunk to fight wi! 
thee I 

Second Thane. Fight thou with thii 
own double, not with me, 

Keep that for Norman William ! 
o First Thane. Down with William! 

Third Thane. The washerwoman's 
brat 1 

Fourth Thane. The tanner’s bastard 1 

Fifth Thane. The Falai.se byblow! 

[Enter a Thane, Pevensey, spat. 
teVd with mud. 

Harold. Ay, but what late guest, 
As haggard as a fast of forty days, 

And caked and plaster’d with a hundred 
mires, 

Hath stumbled on our cups? 

Thane frons Pevensey. My lord the King! 
William the Norman, for the wind had 
changed— 

Harold. I felt it in the middle of thai 
fierce fight 

At Stamford-bridge: William hath landed, 
ha? 

Thane from Pevensey. Landed al 
Pevensey—I am from Pevensey— 
Hath wasted all the land at Pevensey— 
Hath harried mine own cattle—God con¬ 
found him I 

I have ridden night and day from Peven 
sey— 

A thousand ships—a hundred thotdand 
men— „ 

Thousands of bones, like as many lions 
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righing and roaring as they leapt to 
land— 

Harold. How oft in coming hast thou* 
broken bread ? 

Thane from Pevensey. Some thrice, 
or so. 

Harold. • Bring not thy hollowness 
i oar fall feast. Famine is fear, were 
it but 

r being starved. Sit down, sit down, 
and eat, 

ad, when again red-blooded, speak again j 
(Aside.) The rqen that guarded Eng¬ 
land to the South 

'ere scatter’d to the harvest. . . . No 
power mine 

b hold their force together. . . . Many 
! are fallen 

t Stamford • bridge ... the people 
stupid-sure 

leep like their swine ... in South and* 
North at once 
could not be. 

(Aloud.) Gurth, Leofwin, Morcar, 
Edwin 1 

Pointing lo the revellers.) The curse of 
England ! these are drown’d in 
wassail, 

pid cannot see the world but thro’ their 
wines 1^ 

leave them 1 anjj thee too, Aldwyth, 
must I leave— 

larsh is the news! hard isourhoncymoon! 
rhy pardon. (Turning round to his 
attendants.) Break the banquet 
up . . , Ye four I 

ind thou, mytarrier-pigeon of black news, 
’ram thy ctop*fi>ll, but come when thou 
art call’d. (Exit Harold. 


ACT V. 

SCENE I.—A Tent on a Mound, 
FEOM WHICH CAN BE SEEN THE 

Field of SVnlac. 

■AEOLD, sitting; by him standing Hugh 
' Maboot Me Monk, Gueth, Leofwin. 
1 Harold. Refer my cause, my crown 
to Rome! . . ■ The wolf 


Mudded thejvook and predetermined all, 
ifoift, 

Thou hast saiS thy say, and had my 
constant ’ No ’ 

For all but instant battle. I hear no more. 
Margot. Hear me again—for the last 
time, tkrise.e , 

Scatter thy people home, descend the hill, 
I-ay hands of full allegiance in thy Lord's 
And crave his mercy, for the Holy Father 
Hath given this’rcalm of England to the 
Norman. * 

Harold. Then for the last time, monk, 

I ask again 

When had the Lateran and the Holy 
Father 

To do with England’s choice of her own 
king ? 

Margot. Earl, th* first Christian 
Caesar drew to the East t 
To leave the Pope ddminion in the West. 

I ie gave him all the kingdoms of the West. 

. Harold. Sol—did he?—Earl—I have 
a mind to play 

The William with thine eyesight and thy 
tongue. 

Earl— ay— thou art but a messenger ol 
William. 

I am weary—go: make me not wroth 
with thee I 

Margot. Mock-king, I am the mes¬ 
senger of God, 

His Norman Daniel I Mene, Mene, 
Tckel I 

Is th^ wrath Hell, that I should spare to 
cry, 

Yon heaven is wroth with thee I Hear 
me again I 

Our Saints have moved the Church that 
moves the world, f 

And all the Heavens and very God i they 
heard— 

They know King Edward’s promise and 
thine—thine. 

Harold. Should they not know free 
England crowns herself? 

Not know that he nor I had power to 
promise? 

Not know that Edward conceit’d bis own 
promise? 
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And for my part therein—Back to that 
juggler, [fitting. 

Tell, him the Saints are'nobler than h# 
dreams, 

TeU him that God is nobler than the 
Saints, . 

And tell him we stand aim’d on Senlao 
Hilf, 

And bide the doom of God. 

Margot Hear it thro’ me. 

The realm for which thou art forsworn is 
* cursed, 

The babe enwomb’d and at the breast is 
cursed, 

The corpse thon whelmest with thine 
earth is cursed, 

The soul who fighteth on thy side is cursed, 
The seed thou sowest in thy field is cursed, 
The steer wheregrith thou plowest thy 
field is cursed, 

TSe fowl that fleeth fc'er thy field is cursed, 
And thou, usurper, liar— 

Harold. Out, beast monk 1 

[Lifting his hand to strike him. 
Gurth stops the Mono. 

I ever hated monks. 

Margot, I am but a voice 

Among you : murder, martyr me if ye 
will— 

Harold. » Thanks, Gurth I The 
simple, silent, selfless man 
Is worth a world of tonguesters. (To 
Margot.) Get thee gone 1 
He means the thing he says. See him 
out safe 1 

Leo/win. He hath blown himself as 
red as fire with curses. 

An honest fool t Follow me, honest fool. 
But if thou blurt thy curse among bur folk, 
I know not—I may give that egg-bald 
head ’ 

The tap that silences. 

Harold. See him out safe. 

[Exeunt Leofwin and Margot. 

Gsstrih. Thou hast lost thine even, 
temper, brother Harold I 

H a r o ld . Gurth, when I peat bf 
Waltham, my foundation 
For men who serve the neighbour, not 


1 

I cast me down prone, praying; aai 
when I rose, 

•They told me that the Holy Rood ha 
lean’d 

And bow'd above me; whether that wliid 
held it • 

Had weaken’d, and the Rood itself wo 
bound , 

To that necessity which binds us down; 
Whether it bow’d at all but in their fancj 
Or if it bow’d, whether; it symbol'd ruin 
Or glory, who shall tell ? but they we» 
sad, • ' 

And somewhat sadden’d me. 

Gurth. Vet if a fesq 

Or shadow of a fear, lest the Strang 
Saints 

By whom thou swarest, should have powt 
to balk 

Thy puissance in this fight with him, who 
• made 

And heard thee swear—brother—/haw 
not sworn— 

If the king fail, may not the kingdom felli 
But if I fall, I fall, and thou art king; 
And, if I win, I win, and thou art king; 
Draw thou to London, there make strength 
to breast• 

Whatever chance, but leave this day U 
me. t . r 

Ijofwin (entering).' And waste tin 
’ land about thee as thou goest, 
And be thy hand as winter on the field, 
To leave the foe no forage. 

Harold. Noble Gurth 

Best son of Godwin ! If I fall, I fall— 
The doom of God I HOW should tin 
people fight 

When the king flies? And, Leofwin, 
art thou mad ? 

How should the King of England wash 
the fields , 

Of England, his own people?—No gfano 

Of the Northumbrian *Kelmet on th 
. heath? 

leoftain. No, but a shoal of whs! 
upon the heath, * ‘ 

And someone saw thy willy-uilly non 
Vying a tress against our golden fern. 



I Harold. Vying a tear with our cold 
dew*, a sigh 

1th these lpw-moaning heavens. Let 
her be fetch'd. 

re have parted from our wife without 
reproach, 

ho’we have pierced thro* all her practices; 

nd that is well. 

Ltofwin. X saw her even now : 

ie hath not left us 

Harold. Nought of Morcar then ? 

Curtk. Nor seen, nor heard ; thine,' 

, ,William’s or his own 

s wind blows, or tide flows: belike he 
watches, 

this war-storm in one of its rough 
rolls 

sh up that old crown of Northumber¬ 
land. 

Harold. I married her for Morcar—a 
sin against 

: truth of love. Evil for good, it seems, 
)ft as childless of the grod as evil 
: evil. 

L(ofwin. Good for good hath borne 
at times 

rastard false as William. 

Harold. Ay, if Wisdom 

,r'd not with Good. But I am some¬ 
what worn, 

match of sletp were like the peace of 
God. * 

rth, Leofwin, go once more about the 
hill— 

sat did the dead man call it—Sanguelac, 
e lake of blood ? 

Ltofwin. A Jake that dips in William 
well as Hardd, % 

Harold. Like enodfeh. I have seen 
m trenches dug, the palisades uprearM 
id wattled thick with ash and willow- 
wands ; 

a, wrought at them myself. Go round 
once, more j 

e all be sound and whole. No Norman 
horse , 

b shatter England, standing shield by 
' shield; 

B that again to alL 

Curt*. I will, good brother. 
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No more, no more, dear brother, never-' 
more— * a 

Sanguelac 1 * I- 

Vision of Tostig. 0 brother, most 
unbrotherlike to me, 

Thou gavest thy voice against me in my 
life, r P 

I*give my voice against thee from the 
grave— 

Sanguelac I 

Vision of Norman Saints. O hapless 
* Harold I King but for an hour! 
Thou swarest falsely by our blessed bones, 
We give our voice against thee out of 
heaven ! 

Sanguelac I Sanguelac 1 The arrow! the 
arrow 1 

Harold (starting up, battle-axe in 
hand). Away! 

My battle-axe against your voices. Peace I 
The king’s last ward—* the arrow 1 ’ I 
shall die— 

I die for England then, who lived for 
England— 

What nobler ? men must die. 

1 cannot fall into a falser world— 

I have done no man wrong. Tostig, poor 
brother, 

Art thou so anger'd ? 

Fain had 1 kept thine earldom in thy 
hands 

Save for thy wild and violent will that 
wrench’d 

All hearts of freemen from thee. I could 
do 

No other than this way advise the 1 king 
Against the race of Godwin. Is it possible 
That mortal men should bear their earthly 
heats 

.Into yon bloodless world, and threaten us 
•thence' 

Unschool'd of Death } Thus then thou 
art revenged— 

I left our England naked to the South 
To meet thee in the North. The Norse¬ 
man’s raid 

Hath belpt the Norman, and the race of 
Godwin 

Hath ruin'd Godwin, No—our waking 
thoughts 


Suffer a stormless shipwreck in the ptxg 
Of sullen slumber, and arise again 
Disjointed: only dreams-rwhere min 
own self I 

Takes part against myself 1 Why ? for , 
spark 

Of self-disdain bom in me when I swat 
Falsely to him, the falser Norman, ova 
His gilded ark of mummy-saints, by who: 
I knew not that I sware,—not for mi 
self— 

For England—yet not wholly— 

(Enter EdITH.) 

Edith, Edit! 

Get thou into thy cloister as the king 
Will’d it: be safe: the peijury-mongeris 
Count 

Hath made too good an use of Hoi 
Church 

To break her close! There the gre; 
God of truth 

Fill all thine hours with peace!—A lyit 
devil 

Hath haunted me—mine oath—my wi 
—I fain 

Had made my marriage not a lie; I cou 
not: 

Thou art my bride 1 and thou in after yea 
Praying perchance for If,is poor soul 
mine i 

I n cold, white cells beneath an icy moon- 
This memoty to thee!—and this i 
England, 

My legacy of war against the Pope 
From child to child, from^Pope to Pop 
from age to age, ,*• 

Till the sea wash Mr level with her shore 
Or till the Pope be Christ’s. 

Enter AlDWYTH. 

Aldwyth (to Edith). Away from hid 

Edith. I will . . . I have not spoki 
to the king 

One word; and one I must. Farewell 
[Gain, 

Harold. Ndt ni 

St»y. 

Edith. To what use l 
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Harold. The king commands thee, 
woman I 

, (7b Aldwyth.) 

Have thy two brethren sent their forces in? 
Aldwyth. Nay, I fear not. 

Harold. Then there’s no force in thee! 
Thou didst possess thyself of Edward’s ear 
To part me from the woman that I loved! 
Thou didst arouse the fierce Northum¬ 
brians! 

Thou hast been false to England and to 
i me!— 

As ... in some sort ... I have been 
' false to thee. 

Leave me. No more—Pardon on lx>th 
• sides—Go! 

Aldwyth. Alas, my lord, I loved thee. 
Harold (Utterly). With a love 

Passing thy love for Griffyth ! wherefore 
now 

Obey my first and last commandment. Gi*! 
Aldwyth. O Harold! husbandShall 
we meet again ? 

Harold. After the battle—after the 
battle. Go. 

Aldwyth. I go. (Aside.) That X could 
stab her standing there 1 

[Exit Aldwyth. 
Edith. Alas, my lord, she loved thee, 
i Harold. Never 1 never! 

Edith. I few it in her eyes 1 
Harold. • I see it in thine. 
And not on thee—nor England—fall 
God’s doom 1 

Edith. On thee t on me. And thou 
art England 1 Alfred 
Was England. Ethelrcd was nothing. 
Engbfed 

Is but her king, ancWhou art Harold 1 
Harold. Edith, 

The sign in heaven—the sudden blast at 
sea— 

I *My fatal oath—the dead Saints—the dark 
dreams— 

The Pope’s Anathema—the Holy Rood 
L That bow’d to me at Waltham—Edith, if 
\l, the last English King of England— 

* Edith. No, 

First of a line that coming from the people. 
And chosen by t&c people— 


Harold. And fighting tat 

And dyingafor the people— 

[ Edith. • Living 1 living I 

Harold. Yea so, good cheer I thou 
art Harold, I am Edith! 

1 .ook not thus wan I 
'Edith. -What matters bow I look? 

Have we not broket Wales and None-' 
land? slain, 

Whose life was all one battle, incarnate 
war, 

Their giant-king, a mightier tnandn-aitni 

Than William. 

Harold. Ay, my girl, no tricks In 
him— 

No bastard hcl when all was lost, he 
yell'd, 

And bit his shield, and dash’d it on the 
ground, 

And swaying his two-fianded sword about 
him, . 

Two deaths at every swing, ran in upon 
us 

And died so, and I loved him as I hate 

This liar who made me liar. If Hate can 
kill, 

And Loathing wield a Saxon battle-axe— 
Edith. Waste not thy might before 
the battle I 

Harold. No, 

And thou must hence. Stigand will see 
thee safe, 

And so—Farewell. 

[He is going, but turns bath. 

The ring thou darest not wear,. 

I luAc had it fashion'd, see, to meet my 
hand. 

[Harold shows the ring which is on 
his finger. 

Farewell 1 , 

[He is going, but turns bgfh again. 

I am dead as Death this day to ought of 
earth’s 

Save William's death or mine. 

Edith. Thy death 1—today! 

Is it not thy birthday ? 

Harold. Ay, that happy day I 

A birthday welcome I happy days and 
many I 

One—this ' \They embrace. 
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Look, I will Mu thy bleating into the 
bottle • t 

And front the doom Of God. ' 

Norman cries (heard in the distance). 
Ha, Rou! Ha Rou t 


•Enter (jlURTlj 

Garth. The Norman moves i 
Harold. Harold and Holy Cross ! 
[Exeunt Harold arid Gurth. 

' Enter Stioand. 


Stigand. Our Church in arms—the 
- iamb the lion—not 

• Spear into pruning-hook—the counter 

way— 

Cowl, helm; and crotier, battle-axe. 
Abbot Alfwig, 

Leofric, and all the monks of Peterboro’ 
Strike for the king p but I, old wretch, 
old Stigand, 

With hands too limp to brandish iron— 
and yet 

I have a power—would Harold ask me 
for it— 

I have a power. 

Edith. What power, holy father? 
Stigand. Power now from Harold to 
command thee hence 
And see thee safe from Senlac. 

• Edith. I remain ! 

Stigand.. Yea, so will I, daughter, 

until I find 

•Which way the battle balance. I can 
see it * 

From where we stand: and, live or die, 
I would 

I were among them 1 


Canons from WSltham (singihg without). 


Salve patriam 
Sancte Pater, 

Salva Fill, 

Salva Spiritus, 

Salva purism, 
a Sancta Mater. 1 
* '•* 1 

1 Ihscduoaihow that Lada hyaaa should 
he ssaadsd km* m la • Un 1 
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Edith. Are those the blessed ang& 
quiring, father? : 

, Stigand. No, daughter, bt^ thi canoe 
out of Waltham, 

The king’s foundation, that have follow'd 
him. 

Edith. 0 God of battles, make their 
wall of shields 

Firm as thy cliffs, strengthen their 
palisades! , 

What is that whirring sound ? 

Stigand. The Norman arrow! 

Edith. Look out upon the battler—is 
he safe ? 

Stigand. The king of England standi 
between his banners. • 

He glitters on the crowning of the hill.. 
God save King Huold 1 
Edith. —chosen by his people 

And fighting for his people 1 * 
i. Stigand. There is one 

Come as Goliath came of yore—he flings 
His brand in air and catches it again, , 
He is chanting some old warsong. 

Edith. And not>avid 

To meet him ? 

Stigand. Ay, there springs a Saxon 
on him, 

Falls—and another falls. 

Edith. Have mercy on-us !i 

Stigand. Lo I our goAl Gurth hath 
smitten him to die death. 

Edith. So perish all the enemies of 
Huold 1 

Cations (singing). 

Hostis in Angliap 
Ruit predator, 

Riorum, Drnnini, 

Scutum* scindatur 1 
Hostis per Angliae 
Plagas bacchatur; ' , 

« Casa cremator, 

, Pastor fugator 
Grex truddatur— 

Stigand. IUos trudda, Domino, 
EditK Ay, good firther. 

Canons (tinging). ( » ; 

Riorum sedera 
Posna saqoaiar 1 
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.English cries. Harold and Holy 
pita I Out! out 1 
Stigand. • Our javelins 

nswertheirarrows. All theNorman foot 
re storthing up the hilL The range of 
knights 

it, each a statue on his horse, and wait. 
English cries. Harold and God Al¬ 
mighty ! 

Herman cries. Ha Rou I I la Rou 1 
Canons [ringing). 

Eques cum pedite 
Praepediatur 1 
Illorum in lacrymas 
Cruor fundatur 1 
Pereant, pereant, 

Anglia precatur. 

Stigpnd. Look, daughter, look. 
Edith. Nay, hither, look for me I 
Stigand. Our axes lighten with f 
Single flash 

About the summit of the'hill, and heads 
tad arms are sliver'd off and splinter’d by 
Their lightning—and they fly—the Nor¬ 
man flies. 

Edith. Stigand, O father, have we 
won the day ? 

Stigand. No, daughter, no—they fall 
behind^he horse— 

Their horse are Jhronging to the bar¬ 
ricades ; 

I see the gonfanon of Holy Peter 
Floating above their hclmeU—ha I he is 
down 1 

Edith. He,down 1 Whodowp? 
Stigand. The Norman Count is down. 
Edith. So‘perish all the enemies of 
England! * 

Stigand. No, no, he hath risen again 
—he hares his bee— 

Shouts sometning—he points 'onward— 
I all their horse * . 

Swallow the hill locust-like, swarming 


. Edith. Q God of battles, make his 
1 battle-axe keen 
M Urine own sharp-dividing justice, heavy 
As thing own bolts that fall on crimeful 


Charged wjjh the weight of heaven where- 
, from tjiey fall I 
* Canons [singing). 

Jacta tonitrua 
Deus bellator 1 
Surges e Uenebris, ' 

Sis vindicator I 
Fulmina, fulmina 
Deus vastator 1 

Edith. O God of battles, ttyey are 
three to one, 

Make thou one man as three to rail them 
down 1 

Canons (singing). 

Equus cum equite 
Dejiciatur 1 
Acies, Acies 
Prona stefnatur I 
Illorum lapceo* 

Frange Creator 1 

Stigand. Yea, yea, for how their lances 
snap and shiver 

Against the shifting blaze of 1 (arotd's axe! 
War-woodman of old Woden, how he fells 
The mortal copse of faces f There I And 
there! 

The horse and horseman cannot meet the 
shield, 

The blow that brains the horseman cleaves 
the horse, 

The horse and horseman roll along the hill, 
They Ay once more, they fly, the Norman 
flies 1 

Equus cum equite 
Prsccipitatur. 

Edith. O God, the God of truth hath 
heard my cry. , 

Follow them, follow theta, drive them to 
the sea I 
Illorum seders 
Poena sequatur 1 

Stigand. Truth I no; a lie j a trick, 
a Norman trick I 

They turn on the pursuer, hone against 
foot. 

They murder all that fellow, 

Edith. Have marcy oa us I 

IT 





Stigand. Hot-headed fooli—to burst 
the wall of shields ! t , 

hey have broken the commandment of* 
the king t 

Edith. His oath was broken—O holy 
Norman Saints, 

e that are now if heaven, and see 
beyond 

our Norman shrines, pardon it, pardon 
it, 

hat hf forswaie himself for all he loved, 
[e, me and all ! Look out upon the 
battle 1 

Stigand. They thunder again upon the 
barricades. 

[y sight is eagle, but the strife so thick— 
his is the hottest of it: hold, ash ! hold, 
willow! 

English tries. Out, out 1 
Norman tries. Ha Rou ! 

Stigand. Ha I Gurth hath leapt upon 
him 

nd slain him: he hath fallen. 

Edith. And I am heard, 

lory to God in the Highest I fallen, 
fallen I 

Stigand. No, no, his horse — he 
mounts another—wields 
(is war-club, dashes it on Gurth, and 
Gurth, 

>ur noble Gurth, is down 1 
Edith. Have mercy on us 1 

Stigand. And Leofwin is down 1 
Edith. Have mercy on us I 

1 Thou that knowest, let not my strong 
prayer 

e weaken’d in thy sight, because I love 
he husband of another ! 

Norman tries. Ha Rou 1 Ha Rou! 
Edith. ^do not hear our English 

war-cry. 

Stigand. No. 

Edith. Look out upon the battle—is 
he safe? 

Stigand. He stands between the ban¬ 
ner* with the dead 

o piled about him he can hardly more. 
Edith (teler nf the mastery). Out I. 

out I t 

Norman trim. Ha Ron 1 


Edith (cries out). Harold and Hoi) 
Cross I * a 

* Norman cries. Ha Rou! ‘Ha Ron I 
Edith. What is that whirring sound! 
Stigand. The Norman sends ms arrows 
up to Heaven, ' ! 

They fall on those within the palisade t 
Edith. Look out upon the hill—is 
Harold there? , 

Stigand. Sanguelac—Shnguelac—the 
arrow—the arrow 1—away! 


SCENE II. —Field of the Dead. 
Night. 

Aldwyth and Edith. 

Aldwyth. O Edith, art thou here ? 0 
Harold, Harold— . , 

Our Harold—we shall never see him 
o 

more. 

Edith. For there was more than sister 
in my kiss, 

And so the saints were wroth. I cannot 
love them, 

For they are Norman saints—and yet 1 
should— 

They are so much holier than their harlot’s 
son * 

With whom they play’d th^r game againsi 
the king! „ 

Aldwyth. The king is slain, the 
kingdom overthrown t 
Edith. No matter I 
Aldwyth. How no matter, Harold 
.slain ?— 

I cannot find his body. O help me thou 
O Edith, if I ever wrought against thee. 
Forgive me thou, and help me here I 
Edith. No matter 

Aldwyth. Not help me, nor forgivr 
me? 

Edith. * So thou saidest 

Aldwyth. I say it now, forgive me! 
Edith. _ Cram me not 

I am seeking‘one who wedded me ii 
secret . 

Whisper! God’s angels only know it 'Ha 
wtet art thorn doing facie among thi 
- dead? 
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They ue (tripping the dead bodies naked 
.yonder. 

And thou art come to rob tjiem of their 
rings! 

AUwyth. O Edith, Edith, I have lost 
both crown 
And husband. 

Edith. So have I. 

Aldwytk. I tell thee, girt, 

I am seeking my dead Harold. 

Edith. And I mine! 

The Holy Father strangled him with a 
hair 

Of Peter, and his brother Tostig heipt; 
The wicked sister clapt her hands and 
laugh’d ; 

Then all the dead fell on him. 

Aldwyth. Edith, Edith— 

Edith. What was he like, this hus¬ 
band? like to thee? 

Call not for help from me. I knew hiln 
not 

He lies not here: not close beside the 
standard. 

Here fell the truest, manliest hearts of 
England. 

Go further hence and find him. 

AUwyth. She is crazed t 

. Edith. That doth not matter either. 

Lower the light 
He must be nere. 

Enter two Canons, OsGOD and 
ATHELRIC, with torches. They 
turn over the dead Mies and 
examine them as they pass. 

Osgod. •^think that this is Thurkill. 

Athelrie. %loreJikely Godric. 

Osgod. *1 am sure this body 

Is Alfwig, the king’s unde. 

Athelrie. So it is I 

No, no—brave Gurth, one gash from 
' brow tq knee! 

Osgod. And here is Leofwin. 

Edith. And here is He I 

AUwyth^ Harold? Oh ny—nay, if 
| it were—-my God, 

‘They have so maim’d and murder’d all 
. his face 

'here it ao man can swear to him. 


a ' 

Edith. * But ooe woman 1 , 

L&k you*we never mean to part again. 

11 have found*him, I am happy. 

Was there not s omeone ask’d me for * 
forgiveness? 

1 yield it freely, being the true wife 

Of thisdead Ming, v^o never bore revenge, 

Enter Count William and William 
Malet. 

William. Whd be these women ? 
And what body is this? * 

Edith. Harold, thy better I 

William. Ay, and what art thou ? 

Edith. His wife I 

Malet. Not true, my girl, here is the 
Queen I [Pointing out Aldwyth. 

William (to Aldwyth). Waal thou hla 
Queen ? 

Aldwyth. I was tne Queen of Wales. 

William. Why then of England. 
Madam, fear us not 

(To Malet.) Knowest thou this other? 

Malet. When I visited England, 

Some held the was his wife in secret— 
some— 

Well—some believed she was his para 
mour. 

Edith. Norman, thou liest 1 liars aU 
of you. 

Your Saints and all I / am his wife I 
and she— 

For look, our marriage ring I 

[She draws it off the finger of Harold. 

I lost it somehow— 

I loft it, playing with )t when I was wild. 

That bred the doubt I but I am wiser 


now . . . 

I am too wise . . . Will none among 
you all ‘ 

Bear me true witness—dily for this c 
That 1 have found it here again? 

[She peels it am. 
And thou, 

Thy wife am I for ever and evermore. 

[Palls on the My and dies, 
William. Death I—and enough of 

death for this one day, 

The day of St Calixtus, and the day, 

My day sriMn I was born. 
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He did forswear himself—a warrior—ay. 

And but that Holy Peter fought for us, ! 

■ And that the false Northumbrian held I 

aloof! ' 

And save for that chance arrow which the 
Saints 

•Sharpen’d and sent against him—who 
can tell ?— 

Three horses had I slain beneath me: 
twice 

I thought that all was lost. Since 1 
knew battle. 

And that was from my boyhood, never 
yet— 

No, by the splendour of God—have I 
fought men 

Like Harold and his brethren, and his 
guard 

Of English. Every man about his king 

Fell where he stood. They loved him: 
o and, pray God 

My Normans may but move as true will 
me 

To the door of death. Of one self-stock 
at first, 
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To the Lord Chancellor, 

TH1} RIGHT HONOURABLE EARL J>F SELBORNE. 

Mv dear Selborne —To you, the honoured Chancellor of our own day, 1 dedicate this dramatic 
emorial of your great predecessorwhich, altho' not intended in iu prerent fotre to meet the 
igenciea of our modem theatre, hai neverthcleu-for ao you haw aaaurad me-won 
ition.—Ever yours, _ TENNYSON. 


DRAMATIS PERSONA!. 

Henry II. (im of the Earl of Anjou). 

Thomas Becket, Chancellor of England, afterwards AnUnskep of CaederOury, 
Gilbert Foliot, Bishop of London. 

Roger, Archbishop of York. 

Bishop of Hertford. 

Hilary, Bishop of Chichester. . 

Jocelyn, Bishop of Salisbury. 

John oe Salisbury ) _. -• 

Herbert of Bosham I J r< ,, 

Walter Maf, reputed author of ‘ Celias,- Latin poems a t asnst the frusthood. 

King Louis of France. 

Geoffrey, son of Rosamund and Henry. 

Grim, a monk of Cambridge. 

Sir Reginald Fitzursb\ 

Sir Richard de Brito I . knights tfthe Ring's household, enemies ofBeehet. 
Sir William de Tracy J j 
Sir Hugh de Morville ; 

De Broc of Saltwood Castle. 

Lord Leicester. 

Philip dNSEleehosyna. 

Two Knight Templars. 

Rosamund de Clifford. t , 

Margery. Knights, Hooke, Beggars, etc. 


PROLOGUE. 

4 Castle in Normandy. Interior of the 
Hall. Roofs oj a City seen thro 
Windows. 

Henry and Becket at thess. 
Henry., So then our good Archbishop 
f Theobald 
Lies dying- 

Bdthst. I am grieved to know as 
much. 


Henry. But we must have a mightier 
man than he t 

For his successor. 

Bechet. Have yon thought ol one? 

Henry. A cleric lately poison’d Ms 
own mother, 

And being brought before the coarts of 
the Church, 

They but degraded him. I hope they 
wMpt Mm. 

I would have bang'd him. 

/faint. It is your move. 
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Hmry. Well—there,, [Moves. 

The Church in the pell-mel] of Stephen’s, 
time ' * 

Hath climb’d the throne and almost 
clutch’d the crown; 

But by the royal customs of our realm 

The Church should hold her Aronies of me, 

I .ike other lords amenable to law. 

Ill have them written down and made 
the law. 

Becit^. My liege, I move my bishop. 

Henry. And if I live, 

No man without my leave shall excom- 
, municate 

My tenants or my household. 

Becktt. Look to your king. 

Henry. No man without my leave 
shall cross the seas 

To set the Pope against me—I pray your 
pardon. 

Bechet. Well—will you move ? 

Henry. There. [Moves. 

* Bechet. Check—you move so witdly. 

Henry. There then I [Moves. 

Bechet. Why—there then, for you see 
my bishop 

Hath brought your king to a standstill. 
You are beaten. 

Henry (hicks over the board). Why, 
there then—down go bishop and 
king together. 

1 loathe being beaten; had I fixt my 
fancy 

Upon the game I should have beaten 
thee, , 

But that was vagabond. 

Bechet. Where, my liege ? With 
Phryne, 

Or Lais, or thy Rosamund, or another ? 

Henry. My .Rosamund is no Lais, 
Thomas Becket; 

And yet she plagues me too—no fault in 
her— 

But that I fear the Queen would have 
her life. 

Bechet. Put her away, put her away, 
®y Uege! 

Put her awaymto a nunnery 1 

Safe enough then feme her to whom thou 
art bound, 


By Holy Church. And wherefore shoo] 
qfie seek « ' 

The life of Rosamund de Cliflbrd more 
Than that of other paramours of thine? 

Henry. How dost thou know I si 
not wedded to her ? 

Bechet. How should I lAiow ? 

Henry. That is my secret, Thoma 

Bechet. State secrets should be patent 
to the statesman 

Who serves and loves his king, and whom 
the king 

Loves not as statesman, but true lover 
and friend. 

Henry. Come, come, thou art but 
deacon, not yet bishop, 

No, nor archbishop, nor my confessor 
yet. 

I would to God thou wert, for I should 
find 

rCn easy father confessor in thee. 

Becket. St. Denis, that thou shouldst 
not.' I should beat 

Thy kingship as my bishop hath beaten 
it. 

Henry. Hell take thy bishop then, 
and my kingship too 1 
Come, come, I love thee and I know 
thee, I know thee, 

A doter on white pheasanttfesh at feasts, 
A sauce-deviser for thy tfays of fish, 

A dish-designer, and most amorous 
Of good old red sound liberal Gascon 
wine: 

Will not thy body rebel, man, if thou 
flatter it ? . 

Bechet. That palate is (insane which 
cannot tell 

A good dish from a bad, new wine from 
old. 

Henry. Well, who loves wine loves 
woman. 

Bechet. So I do. 

Men are Qod’s trees, aql women are 
God’s flowers; 

And when the Gascon wine mown Is to 
my head. 

The trees are all the statelier, end the 
flowers o 

Are all the feim. 
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Henry. And thy thoughts, thy fancies? 

Bechet. Good dogs, my liege, well 
train’d, and easily call’d , 

Off from the game. 

Henry. Save for some once or twice. 
When they ran down the game and 
worrjpd it. , 

Bechet. No, my liege, no!—not once 
—in God's name, no! 

Henry. Nay, then, I take thee at thy 
word—believe thee 

The veriest Galahad of old Arthur’s hall. 
And so this Rosamund, my true heart- 
wife, 

Not Eleanor—she whom I love indeed 
As a woman should be loved—Why dost 
thou smile 
So dolorously? 

Bechet. My good liege, if a man 
Wastes himself among women, how should 
he love - 

A woman, as a woman should be loved? 

Henry, llow shouldst thou know 
that never hast loved one ? 

Come, I would give her to thy care in 
England 

When I aha out in Normandy or Anjou. 

Bechet. My lord, I am your subject, 
not your- 

Henry. Pander. 

God's eyes 1^1 know all that—not my 
purveyoi* 

Of pleasures, but to save a life—her life; 
Ay, and the soul of Eleanor from hell- 
fire. 

I have built a secret bower in England, 
Tbqpiks, , 

A nest in a dish. 

Bechet. Amd where, my liege ? 

Henry (whiipers). Thine ear. 

Bechet. That’s lone enough. 

Henry (laying paper on lahle). This 
chart here mark’d 1 Her Bower,' 
Take, keep it, friend. See, first, a circ¬ 
ling wood, 

A hundred pathways running everyway, 
And then a brook, a bridge; and after 

i that 

This labyrinthine brickwork maze hi 

* maie. 


And then another wood, and ip the midst 
Afgarden*and my Rosamund. Look, 
* this .line— , 

The rest yon see is colour’d green—but 
this 

i'raws thro’ the chart to her. 

Bechet. , This blood-red line ? 

Henry. Ay! bl<#>d, perchance, except 
thou see to her. 

Bechet. And where is she? Thera 
in her English nest ? 

Henry, Would God she wire n o, 
here within the city. 

We take her from her secret bower in 
Anjou 

And pass her to her secret bower in 
England. 

She is ignorant of all but that I love her. 

Bechet. My liege, 1 pray thee let m« 
hence: a widbw 

And orphan child, yrhom one of thy wild 
barons- 

Henry. Ay, ay, but swear to see to 
her in England. 

Bechet. Well, well, I swear, but not 
to please myself. 

Henry. Whatever come 1 let ween us ? 

Bechet. • What should pome 

Between us, Henry ? 

Henry. Nay—I know not, Thomas. 

Bechet. What need then? Well— 
whatever come between us. 

[Going. 

Henry. A moment I thou didst help 
me to my throne 

In Theobald's time, and after by thy 
wisdom 

Hast kept it firm from shaking; but 
now I, 

For my realm's sake, myself must be the 
wisard s , 

To raise that tempest which will set it 
trembling 

Only to base it deeper. I, true ton 
Of Holy Church—no croucber to the 
Gregories 

That tread the kings their children under- 
heel— 

Must curb her; and the Holy Father, 
while 
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ThU Barbarossa butti him from his chair, Beeket. Roger of York. 

Will need my help—be fadle to my Henry. Roger, is Roger of Yak. I 

t hands. i. • I^ing, Church, and State to hjp but foils j 

Now is my time. Yet—lest there should' wherein 

be flashes To set that precious jewel, Roger of York 1 

And falminations from the side of Rome, No. 

An interdict on England—l will have Beeket. flenry of Winchester ? 

My young son Hen$ crown’d the King Henry. Him who crown’d Stephen— 

of England, King Stephen's brother 1 No; too royal 

That so the Papal bolt may pass by for me. 

England, And I’ll have no more Anselms. 

As seeming his, not mine, and fall abroad. Beeket. Sire, the business 

I’ll have it done—and now. Of thy whole kingdom waits me: let 

Beeket. Surely too young me go. 

Even for this shadow of a crown; and Henry. Answer me first. 

tho’ Beeket. Then for thy barren jest 

I love him heartily, I can spy already Take thou mine answer in bare common- 
A strain of hard and headstrong in him. place— 

Say, Nolo episcofari. 

The Queen should play his kingship Henry. Ay, but Nolo 

against thine k d.rchiepiscopari, my good friend, 

Henry. I will not think so, Thomas. Is quite another matter. 

Who shall crown him ? Beeket. A more awful one. 


Canterbury is dying. Make me archbishop 1 Why, my liege, 

Beeket. The next Canterbury. I know 

Henry. And who shall he be, my Some three or four poor priests a thou- 
friend Thomas? Who? sand times * 


Beeket. Name him; the Holy Rather 
will confirm him. 

Henry (lays his hand on Becket's 
shoulder). Here I 

Beeket. Mock me not. I am not 
even a monk. 

Thy jest—no more. Why—look—is 
this a sleeve 

For an archbishop ? * 

Henry. But the arm within 

Is Becket’s, who hath beaten down my 
foes. 

Beeket. A soldier’s, not a spiritual 

O arm. * 

Henry. I lack a spiritual soldier, 
Thomas— 

A man of this world and the next to boot. 

Bechet. There's Gilbert Foliot. 

Henry. He! too thin, too thin. 

Thou art the man to fill out the Church 
robe; 

Your Foliot bats and bums too much 
forma. 


Fitter for this grand function. Me arch- 
bishop! 

God’s favour and king’s favour might so 
clash ** 

That thou and I- That were a jest 

indeed I 

Henry. Thou angerest me, man: I 
do not jest. 

Enter Eleanor and Sir Reginald 
Fitzurse. f ' 

Eleanor (singing ' Over ! the sweet 
summer closes, 

The reign of the roses is done- 

Henry (to Beeket, who ii going). Thou 
shaft not go. I have not ended 
with thee. 

Eleanor ( seeing chart on table ). This 
chart with the red line 1 her bower! 
whose bower ? ' 

Henry. The chart is not mine, .but 
Becket’s: take it, Thomas. 

Eleanor. Backet ! O—ay—and these 
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bessmen on the float—the king’s crown 
token! Becket hath beaten thee again 
-and thou hast kicked down the board 
know thee of old. 

Htnry. True enough, my mind was 
set upon other matters. 

Eleanor. • What matters? State 
matters? love matters? 

Henry. My love for thee, and thine 
for me. 

Eleanor. Over! the sweet summer 
closes, 

The reign of the roses is done; 

Over and gone with the roses, 

And over and gone with the sun. 

Herf; but our sun in Aquitaine lasts 
onger. I would I were in Aquitaine 
'gain—your north chills me. 

Over 1 the sweet summer closes, 

And never a flower at the close; 

Over and gone with the roses, * 
And winter again and the snows. 
That was not the way I ended it first— 
Out unsymmetrically, preposterously, illo- 
jically, out of passion, without art—like 
i song of the people. Will you have 
it ? The last Parthian shaft of a forlorn 
Cupid at the King's left breast, and all 
left-handedness and under-handedness. 
And ne^r a flower at the dose, 

Over and got* with the roses, 

Not over and gone with the rose. 
True, one ros t will outblossom the rest, 
one roje in a bower. I speak after my 
fancies, for I am a Troubadour, you 
know, and «von the violet at Toulouse j 
but my voicAs haph here, not in tune, 
a nightingale out of ftason j for marriage, 
rose or no rose, has killed the golden 
violet. 

Becket. Madam, you do ill to scorn 
wedded love. 

Eleanor. So I do. Louis of France 
loved me, and I dreamed that I loved 
Louis.of France: and I loved Henry of 
England, and Henry of En g l a n d dreamed 
t&t he loved me; but the marriage-gar¬ 
land withers even jrith the putting on, 
the bright fink rusts with the bnstjk of 


the first after-marriage Idas, the harvest 
mdbn is tHI ripening of the harvest, and 
,*the honeymObn is the gill of love; he 
dies of his honeymoon. I could pity 
this poor world myself that it is no better 
ordered. 

Henry, (lead is he, my Queen? 
Whqt, altogether ? Xet me swear nay to 
that by this cross on thy neck, God's 
eyes! what a lovely cross I what Jewels! 

Eleanor. Doth it please you f Take 
it and wear it on that hard heart U>f yours 
—there. [Civet it to him. 

Henry (fnttt it on). On this left breast 
licfore so hard a heart, 

To hide the scar left by thy Parthian dart. 

Eleanor. Has my simple tong set 
you jingling? Nay, if I took and trans¬ 
lated that hard hearty into our Provencal 
facilities, I could so*play about it with 
the rhyme-. • 

Henry. That the heart were lost in 
the rhyme and the matter in the metre. 
May we not pray you, Madam, to spare 
us the hardness of your facility ? 

Eleanor. The wells of Caslaly are 
not wasted upon the desert. We did 
but jest. 

Henry. There’s no jest on the brows 
of Herbert there. What is it, Herbert? 

Enter Hubert or Bosham. 

Herbert. My liege, the good Arch¬ 
bishop is no more. 

Henry. Peace to his soul 1 

Herbert. 1 left him with peace on his 
face—that sweet other-world smile, which 
will be reflected in the spiritual body, 
among the angels. But he longed much 
to see your Grace and the Chancellor 
ere he past, and his Mkt words wegp a 
commendation of Thomas Becket to your 
Grace as his su cc es sor in the archbishop- 
rick. 

Henry. Ha, Becket I thou remem- 
berest our talk I 

Becket. My heart is full of tears-—I 
have no answer. 

Henry. Well, well, old men must 
die, or the world would grow mouldy. 
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would only breed the pest again. Code 
to me to-morrow. Thou Hast buk to 
hold out thy hand. Meanwhile thrj 
revenue* are mine. A-hawking, a-hawk- 
ing! If I sit, I grow fat 

[Leapt aver the table, and exit. 

Bechet. He did prefer me to the 1 
chancellorship, 

Believing I should ever aid the Church— 
But have I done it ? He commends me 
how 

From out his grave to this archbishop- 
rick. 

Herbert. A dead man’s dying wish 
should be of weight. 

Bechet. His should. Come with me. 
Let me learn at full 

The manner of his death, and all he said. 

[Exeunt Herbert and Becket. 

Eleanor. Fitiurse, that chart with 
the red line—thou sawest it—her bower. 

Fitturse. Rosamund's ? 

Eleanor. Ay—there lilts the secret of 
her whereabouts, and the King gave it to 
his Chancellor. 

Fitturse. To this son of a London 
merchant—how your Grace must hate 
him. 

Eleanor. Hate him ? as brave a 
soldier as Henry and a goodlier man : 
but thou—dost thou love this Chancellor, 
that thou hast swom a voluntary alle¬ 
giance to him ? 

Fitturse. Not for my love toward 
hllh, but because he had the, love of the 
King. How should a baron loVe a 
beggar on horseback, with the retinue of 
( three kings behind him, outroyalling 
loyalty? Besides, he holp the King to 
break down our castles, for the which I 
hate him. 

Eleanor. For the which I honour 
him. Statesman not Churchman he. 
A great and sound policy that: I' could 
embrace him for it: you could not see 
the King for the king lings. 

fitaoa Ay, but he speaks to a 
noble at tho’ he were a churl, and to a, 
churl as if he were a noble. 

El eano r . Pride of the plebeian! * 



Fitturse. And this plebeian like to hi 
Archbishop! * 

, Eleanor. True, and I |pve an is 
herited loathing of these black sheep oi 
the Papacy. Archbishop? I can tee 
further into a man than our hot-headed 
Henry, and if there ever come fend 
between Church and Crown, and I da 
not then charm this secret out of oor 
loyal Thomas, I am not Eleanor. 

Fitturse. Last night I followed i 
woman in the city here. Her face vns 
veiled, but the back methought wai 
Rosamund—his paramour, thy. rival 
I can feel for thee. 

Eleanor. Thou feel for me ♦—para 
mour—rival I King Louis had no pars 
mours, and I loved him none the more 
Henry had many, and I loved him nom 
the less—now neither more nor less—no 
a* all; the cup’s empty. I would slu 
were but his paramour, for men tire o 
their fancies; but I fear this one fane; 
hath taken root, and borne blossom too 
and she, whom the King loves indeed, i 
a power in the State. Rival 1—ay, ant 
when the King passes, there may come i 
crash and embroilment as in Stephen’: 
time; and her children—canst thou no 
—that secret matter which would hea 
the King against thee ( whispers him am 
he starts). Nay, that & safe with me a 
with thyself: but canst thou not—thoi 
art drowned in debt—tho# shalt have ou 
love, our silence, and our gold—cans 
thou not—if thou light upon her— fro 
me from her ? ■ 

Fitturse. Well, Madan., I have lover 
her in my time. 

Eleanor. No, my bear, thou hast not 
My Courts of Love would have held thri 
guiltless of love—the fine attractions aix 
repulses, the delicacies, the subtleties. 

Fitturse. Madam, I loved accprdinf 
to the main purpose and intent of nature 

Eleanor. I warrant tbee 1, thru 
wouldst hug thy Cupid till his rib 
cracked—enough of this. Follow-mi 
this R o sa m u n d day-and night, whither 
•oepr the goes) track her, if tboucanat, 
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ten into the Kite’s lodging, that I 
iay (clenches her fist) —may at least have • 
iy cry against him and her,—and thoy 
i thy way sbouldst be jealous of the 
Ling, for thou in thy way didst once, what 
trail I call it, afreet her thine own self. 
Fitturse. »Ay, but the young colt 
rinced and whinnied and flung up her 
eels; and then the King came honeying 
bout her, and this Becket, her father’s 
riend, like enough staved us from her. 
Eleanor. Us! 

Fitturse. Yea, by the Blessed Virgin I 
[here were more than I bussing round 
he blossom—Di Tracy—even that flint 
C>e Brito. 

Eleanor. Carry her off among you ; 
un in upon her and devour her, one and 
ill of you; make her as hateful to herself 
ind to the King, as she is to me. 

Fitturse. I and alt would be glad tp 
wreak our spite on the rosefaced minion 
af the King, and bring her to the level of 

the dust, so that the King- 

Eleanor. Let her eat it like the 
serpent, and be driven wit of her para¬ 
dise. 

ACT I. 

' SCENE J.—Secret’s House in 

I^DNDON. 

Chamber barely furnished. Becket 
unrobing. "HERBERT OV BOSHAM and 
Servant. 

Servant. .Shall I not help your lord- 
ship to your rest ? 

Bechet. Friend, am I, so much better 
than thyself* 

That thou shouldst help me ? Thou aft 
* wearied out 

With this day’s work, get thee to thine 
own bed. 

Leave me with Herbert, friend. 

[Exit Servant 
Help me off, Herbert, with this—and 

'Herbert. Was not the people's bless- 

• ts we pelt 

Hcart-eomfcrt and ababam to thy t^jpod? 


Becket. The f 

« a tdWer of strength, 

bulwark against Throne and Baronage, 
Too heavy for me, this | off with It, 
Herbert 1 

Herbert. Is it so much heavier than 
thy Chancellor's robe ? 

Bechet. No; but the Chancellor's and 
the Archbishop's 

Together more than mortal man can bear. 

Herbert. Not heavier than thine 
armour at Thoulouie? • 

Becket. O Herbert, Herbert, in my 
chancellorship 

I more than once have gone against the 
Church. 

flerbert. To please the King l 

Bechet. Ay, and the King of kings, 
Or justice; for it seem'd to me but just 
The Church should fay her scutage Uke 
the lords. • 

But hast thou heard this cry of Gilbert 
Foliot* 

That I am not the man to be your 
Primate, 

For Henry could not work a miracle— 
Make an Archbishop of a soldier ? 

Herbert. Ay, 

For Gilbert Foliot held himself the man. 

Becket. Am I the man ? My mother, 
ere she bore me, 

Dream'd that twelve stars fell glittering 
out of heaven 
Into her bosom. 

Herbert., Ay, the fire, the light, 
Th# spirit of the twelve Apostles enter’d 
Into thy making. 

Becket. And when I was a child, 
The Virgin, in a vision of my sleep, 

Gave me the golden keys of Paradise. 

Dream, • 

Or prophecy, that ? 

Herbert. Well, dream and prophecy 
both. 

Becket. And when I was of Theobald V 
household, once— 

The good old man would sometimes have 
He lock hiT mins offi and sir it an 
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And (aid, ‘ My young Archbishop—thou 
wouldst make * « 

A stately Archbishop 1 ’ Jest or prophecy' 
there? 

Herbert. Both, Thomas, both. 

Becket. Am I the man ? That rang 

Within my head last nighj, and when I 
slept * 

Methought I stood in Canterbury Minster, 

And spake to the Lord God, and said, 

‘ O Lord, 

I have keen a lover of wines, and delicate 
meats, 

And secular splendours, and a favourer 

Of playen, and a courtier, and a feeder 

Of dogs and hawks, and apes, and lions, 
and lynxes. 

Am >the man ?’ And the Lord answer’d 
the, 

1 Thou art the man? and all the more the 
man.’ . . 

And then I asked again, 1 0 Lord my God, 

Henry the King hath been "my friend, my 
brother, 

And mine uplifter in this world, and 
chosen me 

For this thy great archbishoprick, be¬ 
lieving 

That I should go against the Church with 
him, 

And I shall go against him with the 
Church, 

And I have said no word of this to him : 

Am l the man ? ’ And the Lord answer’d 
me, 

1 Thou art the man, and all the mord the 
man.’ 

. And thereupon, methought, He drew to¬ 
ward me, 

Andsmoteme down upon the Minster floor. 

I fell. 

• Herbert. God make not thee, but thy 
foes, fall. 

Becket. I fell. Why 611? Why did 
He smite me ? What ? 

Shall I fall off—to please the King once 
more? 

Not fight—tho* somehow traitor to the 
King— 

Mytruest and mine utmost for the Church? 
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Herbert. Thou canst not fall that way. ■ 
Let traitor be; • 

for how have fought thine utmost for the 
Church, 

Save from the throne of thine archbishop- 
rick? 

And how been made Archbishop hadst 
thou told him, 

‘I mean to fight mine utmost for the 
Church, 

Against the King ’ ? 

Becket. But dost thou think the King 
Forced mine election ? 

Herbert. I do think the King 

Was potent in the election, and why not I 
Why should not Heaven have so inspired 
the King ? 

Be comforted. Thou art the man—be 
' thou 
A mightier Anselm. 

e Becket. I do believe thee, then. I 
am the man. 

And yet I seem appall’d—on such a 
sudden 

At such an eagle-height I stand and.see 
The rift that runs between me and the 
King. 

I served our Theobald well when I was 
with him; 

I served King Henry well ^s Chancellor 1 
I am his no more, and I must serve the 
Church. ’ 

This Canterbury is only less than Rome,' 
And all my doubts I fling from me like 
dust, 

Winnow and scatter all scruples to the 
wind, 

And all the puissance.of the warrior, 

And oil the wisdom bf the Chancellor, 
And all the heap'd experiences of life, 

I'cast upon the side of Canterbury— * 

Our holy mother Canterbury, who sits 
With tatter’d robes. Laics and barons, 
thro’ , 

The random gifts of careless kings, have 
graspt 

Her livings, her advowsotu, granges, 
farms, *. 

And goodly acres—we will makq*h» 

I # whole i •* - 
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Wot one rood lost. And for these Royal 
' customs, 

these ancient Royal customs—they art 
Royal, 

Wot of the Church—and let them be 
anathema. 

And all that speak for them anathema. 
Herbert. Thomas, thou art moved too 
much. 

Btcket. O Herbert, here 
gash myself asunder from the King, 
ho’ leaving each, a wound ; mine own, 
a grief 

To show the scar for ever—his, a hate 
Wot ever to be heal’d. 

Enter Rosamund dp. Cliffopd, flying 
from Sir Reginald Fitzurse. 
Drops her veil. 

Bechet. Rosamund de Clifford! 
Rosamund. Save me, father, hide rdS 
—they follow me—and 1 must not be 
known. 

Bechet. Pass in with Herbert there. 
[Exeunt Rosamund and Herbert 
by side door. 

Enter Fitzurse. 

Eitturse. The Archbishop I 
Bechet. Av I what wouldst thou, Regi¬ 
nald?* 

Eitturse. WRy—why, my lord, I fol¬ 
low’d—follow’d one- 

•Bechet. And then what follows ? Let 
me follow thee. 

Eitturse. It much imports me I should 
knowJier name. 

Bechet. What Ijer? 

Eitturse. The wftman that I follow’d 
hither. 

Bechet. "Perhaps it may import her all 
as much 

Not to be known. 

I Fitment. And what care I for that ? 
Come, come, my lord Archbishop; I saw 
that door 

Close even now upon the woman. 

Bechet. Well? 

Fifpetrte(makittgftr the door). Nay, let 
me pass, my lord, tor I must kpow. 
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Bechet. Back, man t 

Eitturse* Then tell me who 

and whatshe is. 

Bechet. Art thou so sure thou fob 
lowedst anything ? 

Go home, and sleep thy wine off, for 
thine gyes 

Glare stupid-wild with wine. 

Eitturse {making to the door). I must 
and will. 

I care not for thy new archbishoprick. 

Bechet. Back, man, I telk thee! 
What! 

Shsdl I forget my new archbishoprick 

And smite thee with my crosier on tha 
skull ? 

’Fore God, 1 am a mightier man than 
thou. • 

Eitturse. It well lie fits thy new arch¬ 
bishoprick * 

To take the vagabond woman of the 
street 

Into thine arnis I 

Bechet. • O drunken ribaldry! 

Out, beast! out, liear! 

Eitturse. I shall remember this 

Bechet. Do, and begone I 

[Exit Fitsurse. 
[Going to the door, sees I)e Tracy, 
Tracy, what dost thou here ? 

De Tracy. My lord, I follow’d 

Reginald Fitzurse. 

Bechet. Follow him out! 

De Tracy. I shall remember thin 

Discourtesy. [Exit. 

Bechet. Do. These be those baron, 
brutes 

That havock'd all the land In Stephen's 
day. 

Rosamund de Clifford. 

Re-enter Rosamund and Herbert. 

Rosamund. Here am I. 

Bechet. Why here? 

We gave thee to the charge of John of 
Salisbury, 

To pass thee to thy secret bower to* 
morrow. 

Wast thou not told to keep thyself from 
right? 
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Rosamund. Poor bird of parage I no 
I wys; but, Either, ' 

•They ssy that you are' wtse in winged, 
things, 

And know the waya of Nature. Bar the 
bird 

From following the fjed suinner—a chink 
—he’s out, 

Gone 1 And there stole into the city a 
breath 

Full of the meadows, and it minded me 

Of theOweet woods of Clifford, and the 
walks 

Where I could move at pleasure, and I 
thought 

Lo I I must out or die. 

Btcktt, Or out and die. 

. And what hast thou to do with this 
Fitzurse ? 

Rosamund. Nothing. He sued my 
hand. I shook at him. 

He found me once alone. Nay—nay— 
I cannot 


Tell you; my father drove Mm and his 
friends, 

De Tracy and De Brito, from our castle. 
I was but fourteen and an April then. 

I heard him swear revenge. 

Btcktt. Why will you court it 

By self-exposure 7 flutter out at night ? 
Make it so hard to save a moth from the 


fire? 


Rosamund. I have saved many of 
’em. You catch ’em, so, 

Softly, and fling them out to the free 
air. 


They burn themselves wiVAiW-door. 

Btcktt. Our good John 

Must speed you to your bower at once. 

The child 
Is there already.' 

Rosamund. Yes—the child—the 

child— 

O rate, a whole long day of open field. 
Betid. Ay, but you go disguised. 
Rosamund. O rate again 1 

Well baffle them, I warrant. What 
shall it be? 

HI go as a nun. 

Btcktt. No, 


Rosamund. What, not good enogg 
Even to play at nun? 

. Btcktt. Dan John with a non, 

That Map, and these new railers at tlx 
Church 

May plaister his clean name with 
scurrilous rhymes I • 

No 1 

Go like a monk, cowling and clouding u; 
That fatal star, thy Beauty, from the squini 
Of lust and glare of malice^ Good night 
good night I 

Rosamund. Father, I am so tendri 
to all hardness t 
Nay, father, first thy blessing. 

Bidet. Wedded? 

Rosamund. Father 

Btcktt. Well, well! I ask no more 
Heaven bless thee 1 hence I 
Rosamund. 0, holy father, whei 
" thou seest him next, 

Commend me to thy friend. 

Btcktt. What friend ? 

Rosamund. The King 

Btcktt. Herbert, take out a score o 
armed men 

To guard this bird of passage to her cage 
And watch Fitzurse, and if he follov 
thee, 

Make him thy prisoner. I pm Chancelloi 

y et - 

[Exeunt Herbert and Rosamund. 
Poor soul t poor soul 1 
My friend, the King l ... O thor 
Great Seal of England, 

Given me by my dear friend thor King o 
England— 

We long have wrought together, thoi 
and I— ” 

Now must I send thee as a common 
friend 

To tell the King, my friend, I am against 
him. 

We are friends no more: he will say that, 
. not 17 

The worldly bond between us Is disaolved, 
Not yet the love; can I be under him 
As Chancellor ? as Archbishop over hftn 1 
Go therefore like a friend slighted tjf one 
I That hath diab’d up to nobler company. 
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ot slighted—til but moan’d for: thou 
• must go. * 

have not dishonour’d thee—I trust J 
have not; 

ot mangled justice. May the hand 
that next 

aherits thecabe but as true to thee 
a mine hath been 1 O, my dear friend, 
the King 1 

l brother I—I may come to martyrdom, 
am martyr in myself already.—Herbert! 
Herbert ( re-entering ). My lord, the 
town is quiet, and the moon 
Hvides the whole long street with light 
and shade. 

lo footfall—no Fitzurse. We have seen 
her home. 

Beeket. The hog hath tumbled himself 
into some corner, 

iome ditch, to snore away his drunken¬ 
ness * 

nto the sober headache,—Nature’s moral 
Igainst excess. Let the Great Seal be 
sent 

lack to the King to-morrow. 

Herbert. Must that be? 

Die King may rAd the bearer limb from 
limb. 

Hunk on it again. 

Beeket. Against the moral excess 
Ko physical ache, but failure it may be 
3f all we aim’d at. John of Salisbury 
Hath often laid a cold hand on my heats, 
And. Herbert hath rebuked me even 
now. 

1 will bftwise and wary, not the soldier 
As Foliot swears it.—John, and out of 
breatwl . 

a 

Enter John of Salisbury. 

John ef Salisbury. Thomas, thou wast 
not happy taking charge 
Of this wild Rosamund to please the 
King, 

Nor am I happy having charge'of her —* 
The included Danae has escaped again 
Her tower, and her Acrisius—whefe to 
^ seek? 

I harm been about the city. 

Beeket. Thou wilt find her 
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Rack in her lodging. Co with her at' 
• omf— 

.To-night —mf men will guard yon to the* 
gates. 

Re sweet to her, she has many enemies. 
Send the Great Seal by daybreak.’ Both, 
good night ! # 


SCENE II.— Strbkt in Northamp¬ 
ton LEADING TO THE CASTLE. 

Eleanor’s Retainers amt BtcKET’S 

Retain its fighting. Enter Eleanor 

and Beckxt from opposite streets. 

Eleanor. Peace, fools! 

Beeket. Peace, friends I yrhat idle 
brawl is this ? 

Retainer of Beeket. They said—her 
Grace’s pcd)>le — thou wast 
found— • 

Liars! 1 shame to quote ’em—caught, 
my lord, 

With a wanton in thy lodging—Hell 
requite ’em ! 

Retainer of Eleanor. My liege, the 
Lord Fitzurse repotted this 

In passing to the Castle even bow. - 

Retainer of Beeket. And then they 
mock'd us and we fell upon ’em, 

For we would live and die for thee, my 
lord, 

However kings and queens may frown on 
thee. 

Beeket to his Retainers. Go, go—no 
• more of this! 

Elegnor to her Retainers. Away)— 
( Exeunt Retainers) Fitzurse- 

Beeket. Nay, let him be. 

Eleanor. No, no, my Lord 

Archbishop, • 

’Tis known you are midwinter to all 
women, 

But often in your chancellorship yon 
served 

The follies of the King. 

Beeket. No, not these foUieal 

Eleanor. My lord, FHxurae beheld 

ber in your lodging. 

Bed y. Whom? 
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Eleanor. Well—you know—the 

minion, Rosamund. • « 

Bechet. He had good eyes I ' 

Eleanor. Then hidden in the street 
He watch'd her pass with John of Salis¬ 
bury 

And heard her cry ‘ Wherq,is this bower 
of mine?' 

Bechet. Good ears too I 

Eleanor. You are going to the Castle, 
Will you subscribe the customs? 

Bechet. 1 leave that. 

Knowing how much you reverence Holy 
Church, 

My liege, to your conjecture. 

Eleanor. I and mine— 

And empty a baron holds along with 
pie— 

Are not so much at feud with Holy 
Church * 

But we might take your side against the 
customs— 

So that you grant me one slight favour. 

Bechet. What ? 

Eleanor. A sight of that same chart 
_ which Henry gave you 
With the red line—‘her bower.’ 

Bechet. And to what end ? 

Eleanor. That Church must scorn 
herself whose fearful Priest 
Sits winking at the license of a king, 
Altho’ we grant when kings are dangerous 
The Church must play into the hands of 
kings; 

Look I I would move this wanton from 
his sight ‘ 

‘And take the Church’s danger on ipyself. 

Bechet. For which she Should be duly 
grateful. 

Eleanor. True! 

Tho’ she that Linds the bond, heraelf 
should see 

That kings are faithful to their marriage 
vow. 

Bethel. Ay, Madam, and queens also. 

Eleanor. And queens alsot 

.What is your drift ? 

Bechet. My drift is to the Castle, 
i Where I shall pneet rite Banns and my 
King. [Exit. 


De Broc, De Tracv, De Brito, 

De MorvilCe [passing). 

• Eleanor. To the Castle ? • * 

De Broc. Ay 1 

Eleanor. Stir up the King, the Lords! 
Set all on 6re against him 1 
De Brito. Ay, (food Madam! 

[Exeunt. 

Eleanor. Fool 1 I will make th« 
hateful to thy King. 

Churl 1 I will have thee frighted iAtc 
France, 

Arid I shall live to trample on thy grave 

SCENE III.— The Hall in-North¬ 
ampton Castle. " 

On one side of the stage the doors g f at 
inner Council-chamber, half-open, 
e At the bottom, the great doors of th 
Hall. Roger Archbishop op York, 
Foliot Bishop of London, Hil 
ary of Chichester, Bishop 01 
Hereford, Richard de Hasting! 
(Grand Prior of Templars ), Philii 
de Ei.eemosyna (thfPope's Almoner), 
and others. De Broc, Fitzursb. Di 
Brito, De Morville, De Tracy. 
and other BARONS assembled—a tab!, 
before them. John 'of OXFORD, 
Presidestt of the CoutttU. 

Enter Becket and Herbert of 
Bosham. 

Bechet. Where is the King?. 

Roger of York. Gone-hawking or 

the Nene, ‘ 

His heart so gall’d With thine ingratitude, 
He will not see thy face till thou hast 
sign’d 

These ancient laws and customs of the 
realm. 

Thy sending back the Great Seal mad¬ 
den’d him. 

He all but pluck’d the bearer’s eyes 
• away. 

Take heed, lest he destroy thee utterly. 
Bechet. Then shalt thou step injo my 
place and sign. 
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Roger of York. Didu thou not pto- 
. tolse Henry to obey 
bese ancient Urn and customs of the 
realm! 

Beeket. Saving the honour of my 
order—ay. 

ustgms, traditions)—clouds that come 
and go; 

he customs of the Church are Peter’s 
rock. 

Roger of York. Saving thine order! 

But King Henry swam 
hat, saving his King's kingship, he 
would grant thee 

he crown itself. Saving thine order, 

• Thomas, 

black and white at once, and comes 
to nought. 

bolster’d up with stubbornness and 
pride, 

tilt thou destroy the Church in fighting 
for it, 

nd bring us all to shame ? 

Beeket. Rdger of York, 

’hen I and thou were youths in Theo¬ 
bald’s house, 

wice did thy malice and thy calumnies 
site me from the face of Theobald, 
ow I am Canterbury and thou art 
York. 

Roger of YoBt. And is not York the 
peer of Canterbury ? 

•Id not Great Gregory bid St, Austin 
here 

bund two archbishoprlcks, London and 
York? 

Bccket. VHat came of that? The 
first arrfcbishop fled, 
nd York lay barren wr a hundred years. 
Yhy, by this rule, Foliot may claim the 
pall 

or London too. 

Folio!. And with good reason too, 
or London had a temple and a prieat 
Vhen Canterbury hardly bon a name. 

Betin. The pagan temple of a pagan 
t 

priesthood of a heathen 
yood thyself in petnlancy! 
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Who aaade thee London? Who, but 
• Canterbury ? , 

,*/Mn of Oxford. Peace, peace, my 
lords 1 these customs are no longer 
As Cinlerbury calls them, wandering 
clouds, • * 

But by the K^igT command are writtia 
down, * 

And by the King's command I, John of 
Oxford, 

The President of this Council, read them. 
Bechet. (Read I 

John of Oxford (midi). ‘All causes 
of advowsons and presentations, whether 
between laymen or clerics, shall be tried 
in the King's court.' 

Beeket. ltut that I cannot sign* for 
that would drag 

The cleric before the civil judgment-seat, 
And on a matter whofty spiritual. 

John of Oxford. • ‘ If any cleric lie 
accused of felony, the Church shall not 
protect him; but he shall answer to the 
summons ol the King's court to be triad 
therein.’ 

Beeket. And that I cannot sign. 

Is not the Church the visible Lord on 
earth i 

Shall hands that do create the Lord be 
bound 

Behind the back like laymen-criminals ? 
The Lord lie judged again by Pilate? 
No I 

John of Oxford. • When a biihoprick 
falls vacant, the King, till another be 
appointed, shall receive the revenues 
thereof/ 

Beeket. And that I cannot sign. Is 
the King’s treasury 

A fit place for the monies of the Church, 
That be the patrimony ofiths poor? 

John of Oxford. ‘And when the 
vacancy it to lie filled op, the King shell 
summon the chapter of that church to 
court, and the election (hull be made in 
the Chapel Royal, with the conmst af 
our lord the King, and by tbs advice of *4 
his Government/ > 

.' Bui*. And that I ceaRot sign l fiter'V 
that would make * * 
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Our island-Church a schism from Christ- 

■ endom, * 0 

And weight down all free choice beneath 
the 'throne. 

Foliot. And was thine own election 
so canonical, 

Good father ? r • 

Bechet. If it weft not, Gilbert Foliot, 

I mean to cross the sea to France, and lay 
My crozier m the Holy Father’s hands, 
And bid him re-create me, Gilbert Foliot. 

FoliU. Nayj by another of these 
customs thou 

Wilt not lie suffer'd so to cross the seas 
Without the license of our lord the King. 

Bechet. That, too, I cannot sign. 

De Broc, De Bkito, De Tracy, 
Fitzurse, De Morville, start 
up—a clash of swords. 

• Sign and obey! 

Bechet. My lords, is this a combat or 
a council ? 

Are ye my masters, or my lord the King? 
Ye make this clashing for no love o’ the 
customs 

Or constitutions, orwhate'er ye call them, 
But that there Ire among you those that 
hold 

Lands reft from Canterbury. 

De Broc. And mean to keep them, 
In spite of thee I 

Lords (shouting). Sign, and obey the 
crown! 

Bechet. The crown ? Shall I do less 
for Canterbury 1 

Than Henry for the crown? King 
Stephen gave 

Many of the crown lands to those that 
helpt him; ' 

So did Matilda,the King’s mother. Mark, 
When Henry came into his own again. 
Then betook back not only Stephen’s gifts, 
Bnt his own mother's, lest the crown 
should be 

Shorn of ancestral splendour. This did 
Henry. 

Shall I do less for mine own Canterbury? 
And thou, De Broc, that boldest Salt- 
wood Castle—— - 


DeBroc. And mean to hold it, 
Bechet. To have my life, 

. De Broc. The King is quick tJ 
anger; if thou anger him, ! 
Wo wait but the King’s word to stiikij 
thee dead. 

Bechet. Strike, and I die the dead 
of martyrdom; 

Strike, and ye set these customs by nr 
death 

Ringing their own death-knell thro’ si 
the realm. 

Herbert. And I can tell you, lordsj 
ye are all as like | 

To lodge a fear in Thomas Becket’s hint 
As find a hare's form' in a lion’s caver 
John of Oxford. Ay, sheathe yon 
swords, ye will displease th 
King. 

De Broc. Why down then thou I bu 
0 , an he come to Saltwood, 

By God’s death, thou shalt stick hia 
like a calf 1 

[Sheathing his sword. 
Hilary. O my good lord, I do entrez 
thee—sign. 

Save the King’s honour here before hi 
barons. 

He hath swom that thou shouldst sign 
and now but shuns 

The semblance of defeat^ I have hear, 
him say ' }• 

lie means no more; so if thou sign, nj 
lord, 

That were but as the shadow'of an assent- 
Bechet. Twould seem too like thr 
substance, if I sign'd- 
Philip de E/eemosysus. i My lord, thins 
ear 1 J have the ear of the Pope. 
As thou hast honour for the Pope out 
. master. 

Have pity on him, sorely prest upon 
By the fierce Emperor and his Antipope 
Thou knowest he was forced to fly to 
France; 

He pray’d me to pray thee to pacify 
Thy King; for if thou go against tb| 
King, -j 

Then must be likewise go agtlnlt ta 
King, * J 
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lad then thy King might join the Anti-* 
' pope, 

tnd that would shake (he Papacy as k 
stands. 

iesides, thy King swore to our cardinals 

le meant no harm nor damage to the 
■ ChurCh. 

imoothe thou his pride—thy signing is 
but form; 

lay, and should harm come of it, it is 
the Pope 

Vill be to blame—not thou. Over and 


over 

If told me thou shouldst pacify the 
King, 

.est there be battle between Heaven and 
Earth, 

knd Earth should get the better—for the 
time 

lannot the Pope absolve thee if thog 
sign ? * 

Becket .* Have I the orders of the 
Holy Father? 

Philip de Elccmosyna. Orders, my 
lord—why, no'; for what am I ? 
"he secret whisper of the Holy Father. 
Ttou, that hast been a statesman, couldst 
thou always 

Hurt thy free mind to the air ? 

Becket. I£ Rome be feeble, then 
should I Je firm. 

Philip. Take it not that way—balk 
not the Pope’s will. 

Vhen he hath shaken off the Emperor, 
fe heads the Church against the King 
with ttyee. 

Richard * ie Hastings [kneeling). 
Becker, acn the oldest of the 
Templars; * * 

knew thy father; he would be mineage 
fad he lived now; think of me as thy 
father! / 

lehold thy father kneeling to thee, 
Becket. 

■ubrnit; I promise thee on my salvation 
"hat^thou wilt hear no more cl the 


_ • customs.* 

ticket. Wbat! 

lathJfeary told thee? bait thou talk’d 
with him? 


Another JTtmplar (knotting). Father, 

* I am the youngest of die Temp- 

,* ’ lars, » 

Look on me as I were thy bodily ton, 

For, like a son, I lift my hands to thee. 

Philip. Wilt thou hold out for ever, 
Thomas ilerjket ? 

Dost thou not hear ? 

Becket (signs). Why—there then— 

there—1 sign, 

And swear to obey the customs. 

Poliot. , Is it fhy will, 

My lord Archbishop, that we too should 
sign? 

Becket. O ay, by that canonical 
obedience 

Thou still hast owed thy father, Gilbert 
Foliot. 

Feliol. Loyally agd with good faith, 
my lord Archbishop ? 

Becket. O ay, Ivith all that loyalty 
and good faith 

Thou still hast shown thy primate, Gilbert 
* Foliot. 

[ Becket draws apart with Herbert. 

Herbert, Herbert, have I betray'd the 
Church ? 

Ill have the paper back—blot out my 
name. 

Herbert. Too late, my lord: you tee 
they are signing there. 

Becket. False to myself—it is the will 
of God 

To break me, prove me nothing of my- 
. selfl 

This Almoner hath tasted Henry’s gold. 

The cardinals have finger’d Henry’s gold. 

And Rome is venal ev’n to rottenness. 

I seeit, I see it. . . ‘ 

I am no soldier, as he said—at least 

No leader. Herbert, tiff I bear from the 
Pope 

I will suspend myself from ill my tone- 
lions. 

If fast and prayer, the lacerating 
scourge- 

PeUet [from the latte). My lord 
Archbishop, thou hast yet to seal. 

Becket. First, FoHot, let me tee whui 
I have sign’d. [Cm ta/ka tnkk. 
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Whit, this f and this!—wha^ I new and 
old together! * 

Seal ? If a seraph shouted *from the sun?. 

And bad me seal against the rights of the 
Church, 

I would anathematise him. I will not 
seal { t 

[Exit ivith Herbert, 

Enter King Henry. 

Henry. Where’s Thomas? hath he 
sign’d ? show me the papers I 

Sign’d and not seal’d I How's that 7 
John of Oxford. He would not seal. 

And when he sign’d, his face was stormy- 
red— 

Shame, wrath, I know not what. He 
Sat down there 

And dropt it in h|s hands, and then a 
paleness, 

Like the wan twiligtft alter sunset, crept 

Up even to the tonsure, and he groan’d, 

‘ False to myself I It is the will of God!’ 
Henry. God’s will be what it‘will, 
the man shall seal, 

Or I will seal his doom. My burgher’s 
son— 

Nay,-if I cannot break him as the prelate, 

I’ll crush him as the subject. Send for 
him back. [&Vt on his throne. 

Barons and bishops of our realm of Eng¬ 
land, 

After the nineteen winters of King 
Stephen— 

A reign which was no reign, when none 
could ait 

% his own hearth in peace) when mur¬ 
der common 

'As nature's death, tike Egypt's plague, 
had fill’d 

All things with blood) When every door¬ 
way blush’d. 

Hash’d rad with that unhaltow'd passover | 

When every baron ground his blade in 
blood) 

The household dough was kneaded up 
with btaqd) 

The millwheel turn’d in blood) the 
wbolmotne plow 

Lay rusting in the furrow’s yellow weeds. 


Till famine dwarft the race—I cant, 
your King I * 

Nor dwelt alone, like a soft iotd of tie 
East, 

In mine own hall, and sucking thro’ (odd 
ears 

The flatteries of corruption- 1 -went abroad 
Thro' all my counties, spied my people’i 
ways; 

Yea, heard the churl against the baron— 
yea, 

And did him justice; sat in mine owr 
courts 

Judging my judges, that had found s 
King 

Who ranged confusions, made the twilighi 
day, 

And struck a shape from out the vague, 
and law 

from madness. And the event—oui 
* ^ fallows till'd, 

Much corn, repeopled towns,’ a realn 
again. 

So far my course, albeit not glassy 
smooth, 

Ilad prosper’d in the main, but suddenl; 
Jarr’d on this rock. A cleric violated 
The daughter of his host, and murderV 
him. 

Bishops — York, Londoy. Chichester? 
Westminster— 

Ye haled this tonsured devil into you 
courts; 

But since your canon will not let yoi 
take 

Life for a life, ye hut degraded him 
Where I had hang’d him,. What‘doth 
hard murder ''are 

For degradatidn? 'and that made me 
muse, 

Being bounden by my coronation oath 
To do ra$n justice. Look to it, your 
own selves 1 

Say that a cleric murder'd an archbishop, 
What could ye do ? Degrade, imprison 
him— * 

Not death for death. 

Jikh of Oxford, But I, my I* 
could swear, * 1 

To death for de a t h . 
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Henry. And, looking thro’ my reign, 
found a hundred ghastly murders done 
iy men, the scum and offal of the 
Church) 

'hen, glancing thro’ the story of this 
realm, 

came on ceetain wholesome usages, 

_ost in desuetude, of my grsndsire’s 
day, 

)ood royal customs—had them written 
fair 

'or John of Oxford here to read to you. 
John cf Oxford. And I can easily 
swear to these as being 
The King’s will and God’s will and jus¬ 
tice; yet 

' could but read a part to-day, be¬ 
cause— 

Fitzurse, Because my lord of Canter¬ 
bury— 

Dc Tracy. Ay, ft 

rhis lord of Canterbury- 

l)t Brito. As is his wont 

Too much of late whene'er your royal 

rights 

tre mooted in our councils—— 

Filzurse. —made an uproar. 

Henry, And Becket had my lrosom 

1 on all this; 

!f ever man by bonds of gratefulness— 

1 raised him "from the puddle of the 
gutter, * 

1 grade him porcelain from the clay of 
the city— 

rhought that I knew him, err’d thro' 
love of him, 

Hoped, were* he chosen archbishop, 
Church and£rown. 

Two sisters gliding than equal dance. 
Two rivers gently flowing side by side— 
But no! 

Hie bird that moults sings the wune song 
again, 

rhe make that sloughs cooes out a snake 

again. * 

Snake—ay, but he that krokt a fangless 
’ <*•» 

HP 1 venomous adder. 

when having do© the Chancellor’s 


Flung the Great Seal of Eriglaad in my 

• face- 

.Claim'd som# of our crown lands foe 
Canterbury— 

My comrade, boon companion, my co- 
reveller, 

'The master #f his ( master, the King's 
king.— 

God's eyes I 1 had meant to maka him 
all but king. 

Chancellor-Archbishop, he might well 
have sway’d • 

All England under Henry, the young 
King, 

When I was hence. What did the traitor 
say? 

False to himself, but ten-fold false to me I 

The will of God—why, then it is my will— 

Is he coming? # 

Messenger [entering). With a crowd 
of worshippers, 

And holds his cross before him thro' the 
crowd, 

As ode that puts himself in sanctuary. 
Henry. Ilia cross 1 
Koger of York. His crosal I'll front 
him, cross'to cross. 

[Exit Koger of York. 
Henry. His eras! it is the traitor 
that imputes 

Treachery lo his King! 

It is not safe for me to look upon him. 

Away—with me I 

[Cots in with Alt Barons to the 
Council- Chomber.tkedterofwhich 

* is left open- 

Enter Bucket, holding hit erttt of rilvtr 
before him. The Bishops ee*H round 
him. 

Hereford. The Kin£ will not abide 
thee with thy erase, 

Permit me, my good lord, to bear it for 
thee, 

Being thy chaplain. 

Bechet. Not it must prated me. 
Herbert. Aa one* bo,boro the sued* 
aid of the Angles, . * 

So now he bam the standard rf the r 

angels. 
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Foliot. 1 am the Dean ( of the pro¬ 
vince : let me bear it. • 

Make not thy King a traitcSous murdered 
Built. Did not your barons draw 
their swords against me ? 

Enter Roger of York, juilh his cross, • 
advancing.o BECKET. 

Btckei. Wherefore dost thou presume 
‘ to bear thy cross, 

Against the solemn ordinance from Rome, 

Out ofthy province ? 

Roger of York. Why dost thou pre¬ 
sume, 

Arm'd with thy cross, to come before 
the King ? 

If Canterbury bring his cross to court, 

Let York bear his to mate with Canter- 
bury. 

Foliot (seizing hold of Becket’s cross). 
May, nay, m| lord, thou must not 
brave the King. 

Nay, let me have it. I will have it! 
Bechet. Away! 

[Flinging him off. 
Foliot. ‘ He fasts, they say, this mitred 
Hercules 1 ♦ 

He fasti is that an arm of fast? My 
lord, 

Hadst thou not sign’d, I had gone along 
with thee; 

But thou the shepherd hast betray’d the 
sheep, 

And thou art perjured, and thou wilt not 
seal. 

As Chancellor thou wast against the 
' Church, 

Now as Archbishop goest against the 
•King; 

For, like a fool, thou knowst no middle 
way. * 

Ay, ay I but art thou stronger than the 
King? * 

Bechet. Strong—not in mine own 
■elf, but Heaven; true 

To either function, holding it p and thou 

Fast, scourge thyself, and mortify thy 
*- , flesh, . 

* Not spirit—thou remainest Gilbert 
Foliot. 


A worldly follower of the worldly strorfj 
I, bearing this great ensign, makf it da 
Under what Prince I fight. • 

Foliot. My lord of York 

Let os go in to the Council, where os 
bishops * 

And our great lords will sit in judgma 
on him. 

Bidet. Sons sit in judgment on the 
father!—then 

The spire of Holy Church may prick tk 
graves— 

Pier crypt among the stars. Sign ? seal 
I promised . . 

The King to obey these customs, not yi 
written, 

Saving mine order; true too, that whe 
written 

I sign’d them—being a fool, as Folk 
call’d me. 

I hold not by my signing. Get ye hena 
Tell what I say to the King. 

(Exeunt Hereford, Foliot, andotki 
Bishops. 

Roger of York. The Cburch wi 

hate thee. [Exi 

Bechet. Serve my best friend an 
make him my worst foe; 

Fight for the Church, and set the Churc 
against me! f 
Herbert. To be honest is to set a 
knaves against thee. 

Ah! Thomas, excommunicate them ajj! 
Hereford (re-entering). I cannt 
brook the turmoil thou hat 
raised. 

I would, my lord Thomas of Canterbury 
Thou wert plain Thomas and not Canto 
bury, . 

Or that thou wouldst deliver Canterbury 
To our King’s hands again, and be s 
peace. 

Hilary (reantering). For hath nc 
thine ambition set the Church 
This day between the hammer and th 
anvil— 

Fealty to the King, obedience to tig 
. self? : 

Herbert. What say the bishoptf 
Hilary. Some have plcedri far him 
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t the King tages—most an with the 
* King; 

<1 some are reeds, that one time sway 
to the current, 

d to the windanother. But we hold 
ou art forsworn; and no forsworn 
ArchMshop 

all helm the Church. VVe therefore 
place ourselves 

ider the shield and safeguard of the 
Pope, 

id .cite thee to appear before the Po]*, 
id answer thine accusers. . . . Art 
thou deaf? 

Bate/. I hear you. [Clash cf arms. 
Hilary. Dost thou hear those others ? 
Bechet. Ay! 

Roger of York ( re-entering ). The 

King’s ‘God's eyes!’ come now 
so thick and fast, 

fe fear that he may reave thee of thills 
own. 

ome on, come on! it is not fit for us 
o see the proud Archbishop mutilated, 
ay that he Blind thee and tear out thy 
tongue. 

Bechet. So be it. He begins at top’ 
with me: 

'hey crucified St. Pcte'r downward. 
Roger of Y^h. • Nay, 

»ut for their sake who stagger betwixt 
thide 

tppeal, and Henry’s anger, yield. 

Bechet. Hence, Satan! 

Roger of York. 
filtnrse (reentering). My lord, the 
King* demands three hundred 
marks, ' • 

Jue from his castles %f Beikhamstead and 
Eye 

when thou thereof wast warden. 

Bechet. Tell the King 

■ spent thrice that in fortifying his castles. 
De Tracy (re-entering). My lord, the 
King demands seven hundred 
' marks, 

bmt at the siege of Thoulouse by the 
' King. 

Bethel. I led seven handled knights 
and fought Ms wan. 


/V Brito^re-entering). My lord, the 
* King demands five hundred 

•* marksf , 

Advanced thee at his instance by the 
Jews, 

For which the King das bound security. 
Bechet. Isthou^t it was a gift) I 
• thought it was a gift. 

Enter I.oan Lkicksiuk (followed by , 
Uakons amt Bishops). 

•My lord, 1 come unwillingly* The 
King 

Demands a strict account of all those 
revenues 

From all the vacant sees and abbacies. 
Which came into thy hands when Chan¬ 
cellor. 

Bechet. How much might that amount 
|o, my lord Leicester ? 

Leicester. Soma thirty—forty thou, 
sand silver marks. 

Bechet. Arc these your customs ? O 
my good lord Leicester, 

The King and l were brothers. All I 
hail 

I lavish’d for the glory of the King;. 

I shone from him, for him, his glory, hu 
Reflection: now the glory of the Church 
Hath swallow’d up the glory of the King; 

I am his no more, but hers. Grant me 
one day 

To ponder these demands. 

Leicetier. Hear first thy sentence 1 

The King and all his lords- 

jffechct. Son, first hear met 

Leicester. ' Nay, nay, const thou, that 
boldest thine estates 
In fee and barqpy of the King, decline 
The judgment of the King? 

Bechet. The King I I hold 

Nothing in fee and barony of the King. 
Whatever the Church owns—shcholdsit in 
Free and perpetual alms, unsnbject to 
One earthly sceptre. 

Leicester. Nay, but bear thy judgment. 
The King and all his barons-— 

Bechet. Judgment! BarwaB! 

Who but the bridegroom dans to Judge 
the bride. t 
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Or hp the bridegroom may appoint? Not 

That )■ not of the house,shut from the, 
street 

Stain’d with the mire thereof, 

‘ I had been ao tree 
To Henry and imneoffiee that the King ' 
Would throne me ro the great Arch- 
bishoprick: 

And I, that knew mine own infirmity, 

For the King’s pleasure rather than God’s 
sause 

Took it upon me—err’d thro’ love of 
him. 

Now therefore God from me withdraws 
Himselfi 

And the King too. 

What! forty thousand marks! 
Why thou, the King, the Pope, the 
Saints, the world, 

Know that when made Archbishop I was 
freed, 

Before the Prince and chief Justiciary, 
From every bond and debt and obliga¬ 
tion 

Incurr'd as Chancellor. 

Hear me, son. 

As gold 

Outvalues dross, light darkness, Abe) 
Cain, 

The soul the body, and the Church the 
Throne, 

I charge thee, upon pain of mine ana. 
them*, 

That thou obey, not me, but Gad in me, 
Rather than Henry. I refuse to alaftd 
By the King's censure, make my cry to 
the Pope, 

By wham I will he jodgejji refer myself, 
The King, these customs, all the Church, 
to him, • 

And under his authority—I depart 

IGwur 

[Leicester M ef him dmhtingif. 

, Am l a prisoner? 

‘ftk dim By gt" Lamms, not 

I am confounded by thee. Go in peace, 
>Jk Rm, Ip peace' now—hut after. 

Tehe that fee eameet 
[flHp « horn * him from <*• run** 


Dt Brito, Filwrst, Do Traep, end 
others (flinging wisps of rtukts). Sky, 
go in peace, caitiff, caitiff le Ahd^ that 
too, perjured prelate—and that, turncoat, 
shaveling I There, tlum there 1 traitor, 
traitor, traitor I ” 

Btcktt, Mannerless wolves 1 

[ Turning and faring them, 
Herbert. Enough, my.lord, enough! 
Becket. Barons of England and of 
Normandy, 

When what ye shake at doth but seepa tp 

fly, £ 

True test of coward, ye follow with a yell. 
But I that threw the mightiest knight of 
France, 

Sir Engelram de Trie,- 

Herbert. Enough, my lord. 

Bechet. More than enough, I play 
the fool again. 

* Enter Herald. 

Herahi. The King commands you, 
upon pain of death, , 

That none should wrong or injure your 
Archbishop. 

* f'oiiot. Deal gently with the young 

man Absalom. > 

[Great doors of the Hail at the botch l 
open, and Jisemfr acrowd. They 5 
shout; * 

Blessed is he that comefii in the name of 
the Lord I 


SCENE IV.— Refectory • of the 
Monastery at Northampton. .* 

A banquet onjht tables. 

Enter BeCKRT. BECKrrt Retainers. 

\st'Retainer. Do thou speak fust. 
tnd Retainer. Nay, thou( Nay, 
thou I Hast not thw drawn the short 

straw? 

jst'Retainer. My lord. Archbishop, 
wilt thou permit us—- * 

Bechet, To spesh without mmpmri nfc' 
and like a free man? Ay. *' 

1st Retainer. My lord. pend* us 
then to leave thy MUiom 

’ft, 
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Btcktt. When? 

■ \st Retainer. Now. 

Btcktt. »To-night? ' . 

( lit Rttainir. To-night, my lord. 

Btcktt. AnrLwhy ? 

1st Rctaintr.~ My lord, we leave thee 
not without lean, 

Btcktt. Tears? Why not stay with 
me then? 

1st Rttaimr. My lord, we cannot 
yield thee an answer'altogether to thy 
satisfaction. 

Btcktt. I warrant you, or your own 
either. Shall I find you one? The 
King hath frowned upon me. 

I st Rdaintr. That is not altogether 
our answer, my lord. 

Btcktt. No ; yet all but all. Go, 
go! Ye have eaten of my dish and 
drunken of my cup for a down years. 

1st Raaitur. And so we have, 
mean thee nr wrong. Wilt thou not 
say, 1 Ciod bless you,’ ere we go ? 

Btcktt. God bless you all! God 
redden your pale blood ! But mine is 
human-red; and when ye shall hear it is 
poured out upon earth, and see it mount' 
mg to Heaven, my God bless you, that 
seems sweet to you now, will blast and 
blind yog tike a curse. 

1st RttaituP. We hope not, my lord. 
Our humblest thanks for your bless- 
ing. Farewell! [Extunt Retainers. 

Btcktt. Farewell, friends 1 farewell, 
swallows 1 I wrong the bird; she leaves 
only the nest she built, they leave the 
builder. WhS ? Am I to be murdered 
to-night ? * yCneckutg at the doer. 

Attendant, Her# is a missive left at 
the gift by one from the castle. 

Btcktt. Cornwall’! hand or Beices- 
ter’sr they syrite marvellously alike. 

[Reading. 

• Fly at one* to France, to King Look 
of France i there be those about our 
King who would have thy. blood.’ 

■‘"'HJtaoot m^ lord of Leicester bidden 

Anendastt. Ay, my lord, and dhem 


other earls and barons, Bat tbs hoot 
k fast, sal oar brother, Makar Cooks 
he makes man that all be a g e ttin g 

cold. 

Btcktt, And I make ay moan along 
with him. Cold after warm, winter 
after summag femL the golden leaves, 
these earls and barons, that dung to me, 
frosted off me by the first cold frown ot 
the King. Cold, bt|t look how the table 
steams, like s heathen altar i nay, Ilka 
the altar at Jerusalem. Shall God’s 
good gifts be wssted? None of them 
here 1 Call in the poor from the streets, 
and let them feast. 

Iltrbert. That is the parade of our 
blessed Lord. 

Btcktt. And why should not the 
parahle of our blessed Lord be ected 
again ? Call in the foor 1 The Church 
is .ever at varianceswith the kings, end 
ever at one with the poor. I merited a 
group of lasers in the marketplace—half¬ 
rag, half-s«re—beggars, poor .ragaaa 
(Heaven bless ’em) who never sew nor 
dreamed of such a banquet. I will 
amaze them. Coll them In, 1 ’ say. 
They shall henceforward be my earls and 
barons—our lords and masters in Christ 
Jesus. [Skit Herbert 

If the King hold hk purpose,, I cm 
myself a beggar. Forty thousand marks I 
forty thousand devils—end these craven 
bishops 1 

A foo* Man {tntering f with kU deg. 

My Ion) Archbishop, may I come hi 
with my poor friend, my dog? The 
King's venturer, caught him s-hsntingiu 
the forest, and ‘cut off hk pain. The 
dog followed bis cnllingfmy lord. I ha* 
carried him ever so many nrilcs in my 
arms, and he licks my (see sad m oan s 
and cries out sgsiast the King. 

Btcktt. Better thy dog then the* , 
The King’s cowls would use thou won! 
than thy dtar-ftet at* too tMr, 
Were the Chun* Hoc, ft jranML IN 
otherwise- Foot bant* am Jepj- . 
set him tar* I will, 
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wounds with my napkin. Give him a 
bone, give him a bone I Who misiftes 
a dog would misuse a child—they cannof • 
speak fot themselves. Past help 1 his 
paws are past help. God help him 1 

Enter the Beggars (and s(pl themselves 

at the Tables). BECKET and HER¬ 
BERT wait upon them. 

1 st Beggar. Swine, sheep, ox— 
here’s a French supper. When thieves 
fall out,"honest men- 

2 «(/ Beggar. Is the Archbishop a 
thief who gives thee thy supper ? 

11 / Beggar. Well, then, how does 
it go? When honest men fall out, 
thieves—no, it can't lie that. 

2 nd Beggar. Who stole the widow’s 
one sitting hen o’ ijpnday, when she was 
at mass? 

1 st Beggar. Cdmc, come! thou 
hadst thy share on her. Sitting hen! 
Our laird Bucket's our great sitting-hen 
cock, and we shouldn't ha' been sitting 
here if'the barons and bishops hadn’t 
been a-sitting on the Archbishop. 

Bechet. Ay, the princes sat in judg¬ 
ment against me, and the Lord hath 
prepared your table— Sederunt principes , 
ederimt pauperes. 

A Voice. Becket, beware of the knife 1 

Bechet. Who spoke ? 

3 rd Beggar. Nobody, my lord. 
What’s that, my lord ? 

Bechet. Venison. 

3 rd Beggar. Venison? 

Bechet. Buck; deer, as you call it. 

3 rd Beggar. King's meat 1 By the 
Lord, won’t we pray for your lord¬ 
ship! 

Bechet. And, my children, your 
prayen will do more for me in the day 
of peril that dawns darkly and drearily 
over the house of God — yea, and in the 
day of judgment also, than the swords of 
the craven sycophants would have done 
had they remained true to me whose 
bread they have partaken. I must leave 
you. to your banquet. Feed, feast, and 
• be merry. Herbert, for the sake of the 


Church itself, if not for my own, I must / 
fly to France to-night. Come with me. 

[Exit with Herbert. 
yd Beggar. Here—all of you- 

my lord’s health {thy drink). Well— 

if that isn't goodly wine- 

1 st Beggar. Then there isn't a 
goodly wench to serve him with it: they 
were fighting for her to-day in the street. 
yd Beggar. Peace 1 
1 st Beggar. The black sheep baaed 
to the miller's ewe-lamb, 

The miller’s away for to-night. 

Black sheep, quoth she, too black a Sint 
for me. 

And what said the black sheep, my 
masters? 


/ 


We can make a black sin white. 
yd Beggar. Peace! 
fist Beggar. ‘Ewe lamb, ewe Iamb, 

I am here by the dam.’ 

But the miller came home that night, 
And so dusted his back with the meal in 
his sack, 

That he made the black sheep white. 
yd Beggar. Be we not of the 
family? be we not a-supping with the 
head of the family ? be we not in my. 
lord's own refractory? Out from amqng J,i 
us; thou art our black sh<ep. 

1 * 

Enter the four Knights. 


Fitiurse. Sheep, said he ? And sheep 
without the shepherd, too. Where is my 
lord Archbishop ? Thou (he lustiest and 
lousiest of this Cain's brotherhood, answer. 

yd Beggar. WHh Cain’s answer, 
my lord. Am I nis keeper? , Thou 
shouldst call him Cun, not me. 

Fthserse. So 1 do, for he would 
murder his brother the State. 

yd Beggar {rising and advancing). 
No, my lord; but beaus* the Lord hath 
set his mark upon him that no man should 
murder him. , 

Fittursl. Where & he? where is be? ( 
yd Beggar. Witn Cain belikej in 
the land of Nod, or in the land of France 
fee aught I know. 
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Fittune. France I Hal De Morville, 
Tracy, Brito—fled is he? Croat swords 
all of ydh! swear to follow hinW 
Remember the Queen 1 
* [ Tki four Knights trots their swords. 

Dt Brito. They mock us; he is here. 

[All thl Beggars rise and advance 
upon them. 

Fittune. Come, you filthy knaves, let 
us pass. 

yd Beggar. Nay, my lord, let us 
pass. We be a-going home after our 
supper in all humbleness, my lord; 
Mo* the Archbishop loves humbleness, 
my lord ; and though we be fifty to four, 
we daren't fight you with our crutches • 
my lord. There now, if thou hast not 
laid hands upon me 1 and my fellows 
know that I am all one scale like a fish. 

I pray Cod 1 haven’t given thee my 
leprosy, my lord. •* 

[Fitzurse shrinks from him and another 
presses upon Dc Brito. 

De Brito. Away, dog I 
4 th Beggar. And 1 was bit by a 
mad dog o' Friday, an’ f be half dog 
already by this token, that tho’ 1 can 
drink wine I cannot bide water, my lord ; 
•ynd I want to bite, I want to bite, and 
7 th£y do say tly very breath catches. 

De Brito. Insolent clown. Shall I 
smite him frith the edge of the sword ? 

De Morville. No, nor with the flat of 
it either. Smite the shepherd and the 
sheep are scattered. Smite the sheep and 
the shepherd will excommunicate thee. 

De Brito! • Yet my fingers itch to beat 
turn into nothing. • 

$th Beggar. So do mine, my lord. 

I was bom with it, and sulphur .won't 
bring it out o' me. But for all that the 
Archln)hop washed my feet o' Tuesday. 
He likes it, my lord. 

(ph Beggar. And see here, up? lord, 
this rag ho' the gangrene i' my leg. It's 
humbling—It smells o' human natur*. 
.W9t thou smell it, my lord? foe the 
Aic^btdiop likes the smell on it, my lord; 
far fa be his kid and master P Christ, 
my had. * 


De Monflle. Faugh I we shall ail ha 
poftoned. Let us go. 
i* [ They dBm hath, Beggars following. 

7 th Beggar. My lord, I ha' three 
sisieu a -dying at home o' the sweating 
sickness. They be dead while I be a 
supping. • t 
8 ih Beggar. And I ha' nine darteti 

i’ the spilal that be dead ten timea 
o'er i' one day wi’ the putrid fever; and 
I bring the taint on it along wl' me, far 
the Archbishop likes it, my lord? 

[Fretting npou the Knights tiU they 
disappear thro' the door, 
yd Beggar. Crutches, and Itches, 
anil leprosies, and ulcers, snd gangrenes, 
and running sores, praise ye the Lord, fat 
to night ye have saved our Archbishop I 
tr/ Beggar. I'll .go back again. I 
hain't half done yet. 

• 

Herbert of Botham {entering). My 
friends, the Archbishop bids you good 
night. He hath retired to rest, and being 
in great jeopardy of his life, be hath 
made his bed bet weep the altars, from 
whence he sends me to bid you this 
night pray for him who hath fed you In 
the wilderness. > 

yd Beggar. So we will — so we 

will, I warrant thee. Becket shall he 
king, and the Holy Father shall be king, 
and the world shall live by the Kingh 
venison and the bread o' the Lord, and 
there shall lie no more poor for ever, 
lluitah I Vive le Hoy I That's the 
English of it 

ACT II. 

SCENE I.— Rosamond's Bowse. 

A Garden ef Fiowert. In the midst a 
harsh of vnldfosoers with a bench fa* 
fore it. 

Voices heard ringing among the troy, 

* Duet. * 

I. Is it the wind of the dawn that 1 heat 
is tb« pins overhand? 
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a. No | but the voice of the deep as it 
hollows the cliffs of tne lend. * 
l. Is there a voice comint up with the, 
voice of the deep from the strand, 
One coming up with a song in the 
flush of the glimmering red? 

S. Love that is born of th*deep coming ' 
up with the sun from the sea. 

I. Love that can shape or can shatter a 
life till the life shall have fled ? 
a. Nay. let us welcome him, I/ive that 
•an lift up a life from the dead. 

I. Keep him away from the lone little 
’ isle. Let us be, let us be. 
a. Nay, let him make it his own, let him 
reign in it—he, it is he, 

Love that is bom of the deep coming 
up with the sun from the sea. 

Enter IlENRYSrwrf Rosamund. 

Rosamund. Re friends with him again 
—I do beseech thee. 

Henry. With Becket ? I have but 
one hour with thee— 

Sceptre and crozier clashing, and the 
mitre 

Grappling the crown—and when I flee 
from this 

For a gasp of freer air, a breathing- 
■ while 

To rest upon thy bosom and forget him— 
Why thou, my bird, thou plpest Becket, 
Becket— 

Yea, thou my golden dream of Love’s 
own bower, 

Must be the nightmare breaking oA my 
peace 

With‘Becket.’ 

Rosamund. 0 my life’s life, not to 
smile 

Is all but dead, to me. My sun, no 
cloud I 

Let there not be one frown in this one 
hour. 

Out of the many thine, let this be mine! 
Look rather thou all-royal as when first 
I iftet thee. 

Henry. Where was that? 

Rosamund. Fotgrttiug that 

Forgets me too. 


Henry. Nay, I remember it welL , 

There on the moors, * ' 

. Rosamund. And in a narrow path. 

A plover flew before thee. Then I sawJlf 

Thy high black steed among the flaming*' 
furze, 

Like sudden night in the main glare of 
day. 

And from that height something wfis said 
to me 

I knew not what. 

Henry, I ask’d the way. 

Rosamund, I think so. 

So I lost mine. , .^j 

Henry. Thou wast too shamed to 
answer. 

Rosamund. Too scared—so young! 

Henry. The rosebud of my rose !— 

Well, well, no more of him —I have sent 
his folk, 

M's kin, all his belongings, overseas; 

Age, orphans, and babe ■ breasting 
mothers—all 

By hundreds to him—there to beg, starve, 
die— 

So that the fool King Louis feed then 
not. 

The man shall feel that f can strike him 
yet. f 

Rosamund. Babes, orphans, mothers IV 
is that royal, Sire r 

Henry. And I haVe been as royal 
with the Church. 

He shelter’d in the Abbey of Pontigny. 

There wore his time studying the canon 
law 

To work it against me. ,J8ut since he 
cursed t 1 

My friends at VeseUy, I have let them 
know, 

That if they keep him longer aa their 
guest, 

I scatter all their cowls to all the Wit. 

Rosamund. And js that altogether 
royal? ’ { 

Henry, Traitress I , 

Rosamund. A faithful traitress to thy , 
royal fame, 

Henry. Fame I what oaru I hr (amt? 
Spite, ignorance, envy, 
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Yet, honesty too, ptint her what way 
• they will. 

L Fame of Uwlay is infamy to-morrow; , 
[ ,Infamy of to-day is fame to-morrow j 
r'And round and round again. What 
matters? Koya]— 

I mean to leave the royalty of my crown 
Unlessen'd to mine heirs. 

Rosamund. Still—thy fame too: 
I say that should be royal. 

Henry. And I say, 

I care not for thy saying. 

| Rosamund. And I say, 

” J care not for thy saying. A greater 
• 7 King 

Than thou art, Love, who cares not for 
the word, 

Makes ‘ care not'—care. There have I 
spoken true? 

Henry. Care dwell with me for ever, 
when I cease as 

To care for thee as ever! 

Rosamund. No need I no need I. . . 
There is a bench. Come, wilt thou sit ? 
... My bank 

Of wild-flowere [he sits]. At thy feet! 

[She tits at his feet. 
Henry. 1 bad them clear 

JiA royal pleasaunce for thee, in the wood, 
^Not leave these countryfolk at court 
Rosamund. * I brought them 

In from the woorf and set them here. I 
love them 

More than the garden flowers, that seem 
at most • 


Sweet guests, or foreign cousins, not half 
speak jpg 

The languagmf thg land. I love them 



the roses— 

Shame fall on those who gave it a dog’s 


name— 

This wild one (picking a trior, rose )— 
nay, I shudl not prick myself— 
la sweetest Do but smell 1 
Hpsry, Thou rose of the world I 
V’fhAn rose of all the roses I [Mattering. 
I aua not. worthy of hes—this beast- 
body 


nr 


That Cod has plunged my soul in—I, 

- * that taking 

.The Fiend's «dvantage of a throne, so 
long 

Have wander’d among woman,—a tout 
stream 

Thro’ fever-b^edinu levrls,—at her side, 
Among these happy dales, run clearer, 
drop * 

The mud I carried, lik; yon brook, and 
glass 

The faithful face of heaven— • 
[Looking at her, and union trinity aloud, 
—thine! Alinet 

Rosamund. I know it. 

Henry ( muttering). Not hers. We 
have Inst one bond, her hate of 
ltcckel. 

Rosamund (half hearing). Nay 1 nay 1 * 
what art thou muttering ? / hate 
Deckel ? s 

Henry (muttering). A sane and 
natural loathing for a soul 
Purer, and truer and nobler than hetaelf j 
And mine a bitterer illegitimate hate, 

A I as lard hate born of a former love, 

. Rosamund. My fault to name him I 
O let the hand of one 
To whom thy voice is all her musk, stay It 
Dut for a breath. 

[/'Uis her hand before his lift. 

Speak only’of thy love. 
Why there—like some loud beggar at 
thy gate— 

The happy boldness of this hand hath 
* won it 

Love’s alms, thy kiss (looking at her hand) 
-Sacred I 1’U kisa it too. 

\Kisring it. 

There 1 wherefore dost thou sq perass it ? 
Nay, * 

There may be crosses in my Une of life. 

Henry. Not half her band—no hand 
to matt with her. 

If it should come to that 

Rosamond. With hes? with whom? 

Henry, Life on the hand is naked 

gipsy-stuff | 

Life on tbs fast, dm brows—eieur hUko 
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Veto'd marble—not * forrtw yet—fad 
hen \Mutter%eg. 

Croit and recrost, a Tendinous spider's, 
web- 

Rosamund (springing up). Out of the 
cloud, my Sun—out of the eclipse 
Narrowing my golden hou%! 

Hairy. * O Rosamund, 

I would 1 be true—would tell thee all—and 


and play with as thou wilt—which is more 
than 1 can do with mine. Go try it, play. 
, [Emt Geoffrey. 

A pretty lusty boy. 

Rosamund. So like to thee; 

Like to be liker. 

Henry. Not in my *hin, I hope 1 
That threatens double. 

Rosamund. Thou art manlike 


something 

I had to say—I love thee none thtf less— 

Which «will so vex thee. 

Rosamund. Something against me? 

Henry. No, no, against myself. 

Rosamund. I will not hear it. 

Come, come, mine hour 1 I bargain for 
mine hour. 

_ I’ll call thee little Geoffrey. 

* Henry. Call him I 

Rosamund. * Geoffrey 1 

Enter Geoffrey. 

Henry. How the boy grows ! 

Rosamund. Ay, and his brows are 
thine; 

The mouth is only Clifford, my dear 
father. 


perfect. 

Henry. Ay, ay, no doubt; and were 


I humpt behind, 

Thou’dst say as much—the goodly way 



God grant 

No ill befall or him or thee when I 
Am gone. 


Rosamund. Is he thy enemy ? 

Henry. He? who? ay I 

,1 Rosamund. Thine enemy knows the 
secret of my bower. 

Henry. ' And I could tear him asunder 
with wild horses 

Before he would betraysit. Nay—no 

fearl 

More like is he to excommunicate me. 


Geoffrey. My liege, what hast thou 
brought me ? 

Henry, Venal imp! 

What sa/st thou to the Chancellorship of 
England ? 

Geoffrey,r O yes, my liege. 

Henry. * 0 yes, my liege I ’ He 
speaks 

As if it were a cake of gingerbread. 11 
Dost thou know, my boy, what it is to 
be Chancellor of England ? 

■ Geoffrey .’ Something good, or thou 
wouldst no( K> ve it me. 

Henry. It is, my boy, to side with 
the King when Chancellor, and then t; 
be made Archbishop and go against the 
King who made him, and turn the world 
upside down. < 

Geoffrey. I won’t have it then. - Nay, 
but give ft me, and I promise thee not to 
turn the world upside down. 

Henry igtmng him a tali). Here is a 
ball, my boy, thy world, to tom anyway 


Rosamund. And I would creep, crawl 
over knife-edge flint j 

Barefoot, a hundred leagues, to stayhisy 
hand 

Before he flash’d the boit. 

Henry. And when he flash’d it 

Shrink from me, like a daughter of the 
Church. • 

Rosamund. Ay, but he will not 
Henry. Ay I J>ut if he did i 

Rosamund. O then I O thenl I 
almost fear fo say 

That my poor heretic heart would ex¬ 
communicate 

His excommunication, clinging to thee 
Closer than ever. 

Henry (raising Rosamund and kissing 
her). My brave-hearted Rose I 

Hath he ever been to see thee? 

Rosamund. Here? not he,. >. 

And ft is so ldoely here—no confessor. *‘ V| ’ 
Henry. Thou sbalt aoafem aythy 
sweet sins to me. 
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f Reamsend. Besides, we came away 

4 • in such a heat, 

. I (nought got ev’n my crucifix. 

^ Henry. Take this. 

[ Giving her the Cneeifix which Eleanor 
gave Aim. 

Rosamutui, O beautiful t May I have 
it as mine, till mine 
Be mine again ? 

Henry (throwing it round her neek). 
Thine—as I am—till death 1 

Rosamund. Death f no f 111 have it 
with me in my slfroud, 

. .And wake with it, and show it to all the 
' Saints. 

Henry. Nay—I must go; but when 
thou laycst thy tip 

To-this, remembering One who died for 
thee, 

Remember also one who lives for thee 
Out there in France; for I must heiyf 
to brave 

The Pope, King Louis, and this turbulent 
priest. 

Rosamund (kneeling). 0 by thy love 
for me, all mine for thee, 

Fling not thy soul into the flames of hell: 
I kneel to thee—be friends with him 
.again. 

’{ Henry. Look, look ! if little Geoffrey 
* have rfbt lost 

His ball into theffrook t makes after it too 
To find it Why, the child will drown 
himself. 

Rosamund. Geoffrey 1 Geoffrey t 
, [Exeukt. 


SCENE H.^Montmirail. 

‘ The Meeting of the Kings.' John op 
Oxford and Henry. Crowd in the 
distance. 

John of Oxford. You hare not crosrn’d 
young Henry yet, my liege? 
Henry. Crown'd 1 by God’s eyes, we 
will not have him crosrn’d. 
M^Upokeof late to the bof, he answer’d 
NT ' JDC* § * 

' As ifbe wore the crown already—No, 


We will not have him crown'd. 

'Tis true «#at Docket told me, that the * 

, mother 

Would make him play his* kingship 
against mine. 

John of Oxford. Npt have Miff 
crowd'd? 

Henry. , Naff now—not yet 1 and 
Bcckct— . 

Recket should crown him were he crown'd 
at all: 

But, since we would he lord ofanur own 
manor, 

This Canterbury, like a wounded deer, 

Has fled our presence and our feeding- 
grounds. 

John of Oxford. Cannot a smooth ' 
tongue lick him whole again 
To serve your will ? * 

Henry. He hates my will, not me. 

John of Oxford • There’s York, my 
liege. 

Henry, But England scarce would 
hold 

Young Henry king, if only crown’d by 
York, 

And that would stilt up York to twice 
himself. 

There is a movement yonder in the 
crowd— 

See If our pious—what shall I call him, 
John?— 

Husband-in-law, our smooth-shorn sure- 
' rain, 

Be yet within the field. 

Jthn of Oxford. I will [KxU. 

Henry. Ay I Ay I - 

Mince and go back I his politic Holiness 
Hath all but climb'd the Roman perch 
again, 

And we shall hear him presently with 
dapt wing 

Crow over Baiba i naaa a t last tongue- * 
free i 

To Mast my realms with cxcomfri aa ics t h w 
And interdict. I must patch up a peace— 

A piece in this kmg-tugged-at, threadbaiw 
worn 

Quarrel of Crown and .Ch u rrh to ami' ; 

% 
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Hi* Holmes* cannot steer straight thro’ 
shoals, • 

Nor I. The citizen’s heir hath conquer’d, 

m* 

For the moment. So we make our 
' peace with him. 

Enter touts.® 

Brother of France, what shall be done 
with Becket ? 

Louis. The holy Thomas I Brother, 
you have trafflck’d 

Between the Emperor and the Pope, 
between 

The Pope and Antipope—it perilous game 
For men to play with God. 

Henry. Ay, ay, good brother, 

They call you the Monk-King. 

' Louis. Who calls me ? she 

That was my wife,” now yours? You 
have her Duchy, 

The point you aim’d at, and pray God 
she prove 

True wife to you. You have had the 
better of us 
In secular matters. 

Henry. Come, confess, good brother, 
You did your best or worst to keep her 
Duchy, 

Only the golden Leopard printed in it 
Such hold-fast claws that you perforce 
again 

Shrank into France. Tut, tut I did we 
convene 

This conference but tobabbleof ourwives? 
They arc plagues enough indoor. ' 

• Louis. We fought in the East, 

And felt the sun of Antioch scald our mail, 
And push’d our lances into Saracen 
hearts. 

We npver hounded on the State at home 
To spoil the Church. 

Henry. How should yon see this 
■ rightly? 

Louis. ’Well, well, no more 1 I am 
proud of my ' Monk-King,’ 
Whoever darned met and, brother, Holy 
Church 

May rock, but win not wreck, nor our 
Archbishop 


Stagger on the slope decks for any rough 
sea * 

Blown by the breath of kings. r We dc 
forgive you 

For aught you wrought against us. 

[Henry hoUs up his hand. 

Nayi) I pray you, 
Do not defend yourself. You will do 
much 

To rake out all old dying heats, if you, 

At my requesting, will but loqjc into 
The wrongs you did him, and restore his 
kin, 

Reseat him on his throne of Canterbury, 
Be, both, the friends you were, 

Henry. The friends we were! 

Co-mates we were, and had our sport 
together, 

Co-kings we were, and made the laws 
together. 

Tjje world had never seen the like before. 
You are too cold to know the fashion of 
it. 

Weil, well, we will be gentle with him, 
gracious— * 

Most gracious. 

Enter Becket, after him, John or 
Oxford, Roc.ekof York, Gilbert 
Foliot, De Broc, Fitzursr, etc., , 

Only that the rift he made 
May close between us, here I am wholly 
king, 

The word should come from him. 

• Bechet [kneeling). Then, my dear liege, 

I here deliver all this controversy 
Into your royal hands. 

Henry. Ah,.ThoiQas, Thomas 
Thou art thyself again, Thomas again. 
Becket {rising). Saving God’s honour I 
Henry. Out upon thee, man I 

Saving the Devil's honour, his yes and no. 
Knights, bishops, earli, this London 
spawn—by Mahound, 

I had sooner have been bom a Mussul¬ 
man— 

Less clashing with their prietta— . 
I am half-wa/down the slope— Will 
man stay me? • 

I dash myself to ptecas I stay mjn ai lf 
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Puff—it is gone. Yew, Muter Becket, you 
Tint owe to me your power over me— 
Nay, nay— 

^Brother of France, you have taken, 
* cherish'd him 
Who thief-like fled from his own church 
by night. 

No man pursuing. I would have had 
him back. 

Take heed he do not turn and rend you 
toot 

For whatsoever may displease him—that 
Is clean against God’s honour—a shift, a 
, (tick 

Whereby to.challenge, face me out of all 
My regal rights. Yet, yet—that none 
may dream 

I go against God’s honour—ay, or him- 
delf 

In any reason, choose 
A hundred of the wisest heads froiy. 
England, 

A hundred, too, from Normandy and 
Anjou: 

Let these decide on what was customary 
In olden days, and all the Church of 
France 

Decide on their decision, I am content. 
More, what the mightiest and the holiest 
yf all his predecessors may have done 
*Ev’n to the lead! and meanest of my own, 
Let him do the s>me to me—I am con¬ 
tent. 

Louis. Ay, ayl the King humbles 
himself enough. 

Baht. (Aside) Words I he will 
wriggle *out of them like an eel 
When the tiiie series. (Aloud.) My 
lieges and my fiords, 

The thanks of Holy Church are due to 
those 

That went before us for their work, which 
we 


Inheriting reap an easier harvest 
Yet- 

Louis. My lord, will you be greater 
than the Saints, 

jitMfthan St Peter? whom-what is 

’ ' it you doubt ? 

Behold your peace at hand. 


*’ * 

Becket. I say that thaw 

Who went Before us did not wholly dear 
JEhe deadly growths of earth, which 
Hell’s own heat 

So dwelt on that they rose and darken’d 
Heaven. 

Yet they did^much. Would God they 
had torn up ml 

By the hard root, which shoots again: 
our trial 

Hod so ticen less ; but, seeing they were 
men • - 

Defective or eaccssive, must we follow 
All that they overdid or underdid l 
Nay, if they were defective as St. Peter 
Denying Christ, who yet defied the 
tyrant, 

We hold t>y his defiance, not his defect. 
O good son Louis, do hot damsel me, 
No, to suppress God’s^onotii for the sake 
Of any king that breathes. No, God 
forbid! 

Henry, No 1 God forbid 1 and turn 
me Mussulman t 

No God but one, and Mahound, is his 
prophet. 

ltut for your Christian, look you, you 
shall have 

None other God but me—me, Thomas, 
son 

Of Gilbert Becket, London merchant. 

Out I ' 

I hear no more. [Essie. 

Ijsuis. Our brother's anger puts him, 
Poor man, beside himself—not wise 
• My lord, 

We have claspt your cause, believing 
that our brother 

Had wrong’d you; but this day he 
proffer’d peace. 

“You trill have war; and*tho' we giant 
the Church 

King over this world's kings, yet, my 
good lord. 

We that are kings are something in this 
world, 

And so we pmy you, draw yourself from 
under 

The wings of Fiance. We duller yen’ 
no more. [Bscie. 
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John of Oxford. I am glad that 
France hath scouted film at last: 

I told the Pope what manier of man hp 
was. [ Exit. ‘ 

Roger of York. Yea, since he flouts 
thq will of either realm, 

Let either cast him away like a dead dog! 

* [Exi/. 

Foliot. Yea, let a stranger spoil his 
heritage, 

And let another take his bishoprick ! 

e [Exit. 

Dt Broc. Our castle, my lord, be¬ 
longs to Canterbury. 

I pray you come and take it. [Exit. 

Fittura. When you will. [Exit. 

Kecket. Cursed be John of Oxford, 
Roger of York, 

And Gilbert' Foliot 1 cursed those De 
Brocs “ 

That hold our Snltwood Castle from our 
see 1 

Cursed Fiuurse, and all the rest of them 
That sow this hate between my lord and 
1 

Voices from the Cresvd. Blessed be 
the Lord Archbishop, who hath with¬ 
stood two Kings to their faces for the 
honour of God. 

Beeket: Out of the months of babes 
and sucklings, praise 1 
I thank you, sons; when kings but hold 
by crowns. 

The crowd that hungers for a crown in 
Heaven 

Is Ay true king. . • 

Herbert. Thy true King bad thee be 
A fisher of men; thou hast them in thy 
net. 

Beeket. I am too like the King here; 
both ofUs ‘ 

Too headlong for our office. Better have 
been 

A fisherman at Bosham, my good Herbert, 
Thy birthplace—the sea-creek—the petty 

That Mb into it—the green field—the 
gray church— 

The ample lobster-basket, and the 


The more or less of daily labour done— 
The pretty gaping bills in the home-^e 
Piping for bread—the daily want sup- 
plied— * 

The daily pleasure to supply it. '4 

Herbert. Ah, Thomas, 

You had not borne it, no, not for a day. 

Beeket. Well, maybe, no, 

Herbert. But bear with Walter Map, 
For here he comes to comment on the 
time. 

ffi 

Enter Walter Map. 

Waller Map. Pityi mylord, that you, 
have quenched the warmth*of Francertcfi 
ward you, tho’ His Holiness, after mud) 
smouldering and smoking, be kindled 
again upon your quarter. 

Beeket. Ay, if he do not end in 
smoke again. 

Walter Map. My lord, the fire, sAen 
first kindled, said io the smoke, ‘ Go up, 
my son, straight to Heaven.’ And the 
smoke said, * I go;’ but anon the North¬ 
east took and turned him South-west, 
then the South-west turned him North¬ 
east, and so of the other winds; but it 
was in him to go up straight if the time 
had been quieter. Your lordship affects, 
the unwavering perpendicular; but ,Hj£ 
Holiness, pushed one wiy by the Ear 1 
pire and another byu England, if he 
move at all, Heaven stay him, is fain to 
diagonalise. 

Herbert. Diagonalise I thou art a 
word-monger. 

Our Thomas never will diagonalise. 

Thou art a Jester and a vqjse-maker. 
Diagonalise! 

Walter Map. Is the world any the 
worse for my verses if the Latin rhymes 
be rolled out from a full mouth? or any 
harm done to the people if my jest he in 
defence of the Truth ? 

Beeket. Ay, if the jest be so done that 
the people 

Delight to wallow in the gmssness of it, 
Till Truth herself he shamed 4t J|m| 
defender. 

Afsw defentoribm itHs, WaUjtJfcWp. .; 
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Waiter Map. It that my case? to if 
the city bt lick, and I cannot call the 
kennel tenet, your lordihip would tuy- 
pend me from verse-writing, u you sus¬ 
pended youiseir after sub-writing to the 
customs. 

Bertel. \ pray Cod pardon mine in¬ 
firmity. 

Waller Maf. Nay, my lord, take 
heart) for tho’ you suspended yourself, 
the Pope let you down again i and tho’ 
you stupeffi Foliot or another, the Pope 
will not leave them in suspense, for 
the Pope himself- is always in suspense, 
biKe Mahound's coffin hung between 
heaven and earth—always in suspense, 
like the scales, till the weight of Germany 
or the gold of England tilings one of 
them down to the dust—always in sus¬ 
pense, like the tail of the horologe—to 
im fro—tick-tack—ye make the tittup 
we keep the lime, ay, and we serve the 
timet for 1 have heard say that If you 
boxed the Pope’s ears with a purse, you 
might'stagger him, but he would pocket 
the purse. No saying of mine—Jocelyn 
of Salisbury. But the King hath bought 
half the College of Redh-its. He warmed 
do you to-day, and you have chilled him 
ngipn. Yet you both love God. Agree 
with him quicXy again, even for the sake 
of the Church. »My one grain of good 
counsel which you will not swallow. I 
hate a split between old friendships as I 
hate the dirty gap in the face of a Cis- 
[ tendon monk, that will swallow anything. 

[ Farewell. . • 

Becket. hfcp scoffs at Rome. I all 
but hold wiftuMap. 

Save for myself no Rome were left in 
England, 

All had been his. Why should this 
Rome, this Rome, 

Still choose Bambbas rather than the 
Christ, 

Absolve the left-hand thief and damn the 

L 

|31k| to of tyranny, wink at aurikg* 
fWhidti eves Pater fed DotdaredPamdeme 


Verier!. Thee, thou holy T ha lt er ! 
I mould that thou hadat huso the Holy 
. Father. * 

Beciee. I would hava dost* my moot 
to kfep Rome holy# 

I would have made Rome know she still 
is Rqpte— • 

Who stands aghastwt her eternal self 
And shakes it mortal ki ng s - h er vacilla¬ 
tion, 

Avarice, craft—O God, how many an 
innocent P 

Hu left his bones upon the way to Romo 
Unwept, uncared for. Yea—oo mine 
own self 

The King had had no power except for 
Rome. 

Tis not the King who la guilty of min* 
exiie. 

But Rome, Rome, Komct - 

Herbert. Mydord, 1 see this Louis 
Returning, ah I to drive thee from his 
realm. 

Bertel. He said u much before. 
Thou art no prophet, . 

Nor yet a prophet's son. 

Verier!. Whatever he say. 

Deny not thou God's honour for a king. 
The King looks troubled. 

Be-etaer Kino Lout*. 

iMeit. My deer lord Archbishop, 
I learn hut now that thou poor Poite- 
vins. 

That in thy cause were Birr'd against 
• ■ King Henry, * 

Have been, despite hie kingly promise 
given 

To our own seif of pardon, evilly used 
And put to pain. I hare lost all trust 
in him. '* 

The Church alone hath eyes a nd now 
I see 

That I was Min d s u ffer the phrase— 
surrendering 

God’s honour to the p l e asu re of a man. 
Forgive me and absolve me, holy filter. 

[Xante, 

Bertel. Sacs, f absolve thee 
name of God. 
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Emit (rising). Return to §ens, where 
we will care for you. ’ • 

The wine and wealth of all our France,, 

■ are yours; 

Rest in our realm, and be a( peace with 
all.. [Exeunt. 

Voices from the Crowds Long live 
the good King LouSl God bless the 
great Archbishop! 

Re enter Henry and John of Oxford. 

Hen^ (looking after King Louis and 
Becket). Ay, there they go—both backs 
are turn’d to me— 

Why then I strike into my former path 
For England, crown young Henry there, 
and make 

Our waning Eleanor all but love me! 

John, 

Thou hast served‘me heretofore with 
Rome—and well. 

They call thee John the Swearer. 

John of Oxford. For this reason, 
That, being ever duteous to the King, 

I evermore have sworn upon his side, 

And ever mean to do it. 

Henry [flaps him on the shoulder). 

Honest John I 

To Rome again 1 the storm begins again. 
Spare not thy tongue 1 be lavish with 
our coins, 

Threaten our junction with the Emperor 
—flatter 

And fright the Pope—bribe all the Car¬ 
dinals—leave 

Latiran and Vatican in one dust of gffld— 
Swear and unswear, state and, misstate 
thy best! 

I go to have young Henry crown’d by 
York. 

<* 

ACT III. 

SCENE I.—The Bower. 
Henry and Rosamund. 

Henry. All that you say is jut. I 
cannot answer it 

Till better times, when 1 shall put 
away-— 


Rosamund. What will you put away 1 
Henry. That which you ask $e 
Till better times. Let it cqptent you 
now j 

There is no woman that I love so well. 
Rosamund. N o woman but should be 
content with that— „ 

Henry. And one fair child to fondle 1 
Rosamund. O yes, the child 

We waited for so long—heaven’s gift at 
last— 

And how you doated on him then 1 To¬ 
day 

I almost fear’d your kiss was colder— 
yes— r 

But then the child is such a child. What 
chance 

That he should ever spread into the man 
Here in our silence? I have done my 
best. » 

Lam not team’d. , 

Henry. I am the King, his father, 
And I will look to it. Is our secret ours! 
Have you had any alarm ? no stranger ? 

Rosamund. No 

The warder of the bower hath given 
himself 

Of late to wine. I sometimes think he 
sleeps ( 

When he should watch; and yet whaljf 
fear? the people r 

Believe the wood enchanted. No one 
comes, 

Nor foe nor friend; his fond excess of 
wine 

Springs from the loneliness of my poor 
bower, 

Which weighs even on me? 

Henry. Yet these tree-towers, 

Thar long bird-echoing minster-aisles,— 
the voice 

Of the perpetual brook, these golden 
slopes 

Of Solomon-shaming flowers—that was 
your saying, 

All pleased you so at first 

Rosamund. Not now so mi I?* 

My Anjou bower was scarce as beau’?SE 
But you were efteaer there. I^Alavs 
none but you. 
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The brook’i voice U not yoor% and no 
flower, not 

The sun himself, should he be changftl 
i-’j to one, 

'•'Could shine sway the darkness of that 
g»P 

Left by the tack of love. 

Henry. The lack of love ! 

Rosamund. Of one we love. Nay, I 
would not be bold, 

Vet hoped ere this you might- 

[Looks earnestly at Aim. 
Henry. Anything further ? 

y . Rosamund. Only my best bower- 

‘ maiden died of late, 

d that old priest whom John of Salis¬ 
bury trusted 
th sent another. 

Henry. Secret ? 

Rosamund. I but ask’d her 

e question, and she primm’d Mk 
mouth and put 

•x hands together—thus—and said, 
God help her, 
at she was swom to silence. 

Henry. ’ What did you ask her? 
Rosamund. Some daily something¬ 
nothing. 

Henry. Secret, then ? 

Rosamund, i I do not love her. Must 
you go, spy liege, 
suddenly ? 

Henry. I came to England suddenly, 
id on a great occasion sure to wake 

great a wrath in Becket- 

Rosamund., Always Becket! 

; always comes between us. 

Henry. * * 9 —And to meet it 

needs must leave as suddenly. It is 
raining, * 

t on your hood and see me to the 
bounds. [ Exeunt. 

Margery (singing behind scene) 
Babble in bower 
Under the rose 1 
Bee mustn’t buzz, 

^ ' Whoop—bat he knows. 

Kiss me, little one. 

Nobody near 1 


. Grtfcshopper, grasshopper, 

WJoop—you can tyear. 

Kits in the bower, » 

Tit on the tree! . 

Bird mustn’t tell, 

Whoop—he can see. 

Enter fiaaotnv. 

I ha’ been but a week here and I ha’ 
seen what I ha’ seen, for to be sure it’s 
no more than a week since-our old 
Father Philip that has coomted our 
mother for twenty years, and she was 
hard put to it, and to speak truth, nigh 
at the end of our last crust, and that 
mouldy, and she cried out on him to put 
me forth in the world and to make me a 
woman of the world, and to win my own 
bread, whereupon he asked our mother 
if I could keep a quiet tongue i’ my head, 
and not speak till f was spoke to, and I 
answered for myself that I never spoke 
more than was needed, and he told me 
he would advance me to the service of a 
great lady, and took me ever to far awty, 
and gave me a great pat o’ the cheek for 
a pretty wench, and said it was a pity to 
blindfold such eyes as mine, and such to 
be sure they 1*, but he blinded ’em for 
all that, and so brought me no-hows as 
1 may say, and the more shame to him 
after his promise, into a garden and not 
into the world, and bad me whatever I 
taw not to speak one Word, an’ it *ud be 
weiybr me in the end, for there were 
great ones who would look after me, and 
to be sure I ha’ seen great ones to-day— 
and then not to speak one word, for 
that’s the rule o’ the garden, tho 1 to be 
sure if I had been Ev^i’ the garden f 
shouldn’t ha* minded the apple, for what’s 
an apple, you know, save to a child, and 
I’m no child, but more a woman o’ the 
world than my lady here, and I ha’ seen 
what I ha’ teen—tho’ to be sure if 1 
hadn’t minded it we should all on na 
ha’ had to go, bleat the Saints, wi'bam 
becks, bat the hacks *ad ha’ counte¬ 
nanced one another, and belike it ’ad ha’ 
been always summer, and anyhow I am 
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as well-shajied u my lady Jure, anil 
ha’ seen what I ha’ seen, apd what’s the 
good fit my talking to myself, for here* 
cornea my lady (enter Rosamond), and, 
my lady, tho’ I shouldn’t speak one 
word, I wish you joy o’ the King’s 
brother. t * 

Rosamund. What is it you mean ? 
Margery. mean your goodman, 
your husband, my lady, for I saw your 
ladyshipua-parting wi’ him even now i’ 
the copptice, when I was a-getting o’ 
bluebells for your ladyship’s nose to 
smell on—and I ha’ seen the King once 
at Oxford, and he’s as like the King as 
fingernail to fingernail, and I thought at 
first it was the King, only yep Iqgow the 
King's married, for King Louis—, W 
Rosamund. Mantled 1 
Margery. Years and years, my lady, 

for her husband, King Louis- 

Rosamund. Hush! 

Margery, —And I thought if it were 
the King’s brother he had a better bride 
than the King, for the people do say 
that his is bad beyond all reckoning, 
an d 

Rosamund. The people lie. 

Margery. Very like, my lady, but 
most on ’em know an honest womsn and 
a lady when they see her, and besides 
they say, she makes songs, and that’s 
against her, for I never knew an honest 
woman that could make songs, tho* to be 
sum our mother 'ill sing me old songs by 
the hour, but then, God help her, she 
l had ’em from her mother, and her mother 
from her mother back and back for ever 
so long, but none on ’em ever made 
songs, and they,were all honest . 

Rosamund. Go, you shall tell me of 
her some other time. 

Margery. ■ There’s none so much to 
tell on her, my lady, only she kept the 
seventh commandment better than some 
1 know oo, or I couldn’t look your lady¬ 
ship 1’ the face, and she brew’d the best 
ale in all Glo'ster, that fo to say in her 
time when she had the' Crown.’ , 

Rtt ayse n od. The crown I spot 


Margery. Mother. b 

Rosamund. I mean her frhom you' 
dll—fancy—my husband’s brother’s wife. t 
' Margery. Oh, Queen Eleanor. Yes,# 
my lady; and tho’ I be swom not to 
speak a word, I can tell you all about 

her, if- ** 

Rosamund. No word now. I'am 
faint and sleepy. Leave me. Nay—go. 
What I will you anger me ? 

' {Exit M«gery. 

He charged me not to question wy of 
those * * -j 

About me. Have I ? no I <she quettiort’d’S 

Did she not^hindftr him f Should the ] 
stay hrfe j 

May she not P*mpt me, being at my 
side, » 

To question her t Nay, can I send her 
hence 

Without his kingly leave? 1 am in the 
dark. 

I have lived, poor bird, from cage to 
cage, and known 

Nothing but him—happy to know no 
, more, 

So that he loved me—and he loves me—J 

y«. . L 

And bound me by his lovq to secrecy yvl 
Till his own time. <, 

Eleanor, Eleanor, have 1 
Not heard ill things of her in France? 
Oh, she’s 

The Queen of France. I see it—some 
confusion. 

Some strange mistake. 1‘did not hear 
aright, • 

Myself confused with parting from the 

K% 

Margery (behind scene). Bee mustn’t 
buzz, , 

Whoop—but he knows. 

Rosamund. Yet hex—what her? he 
hinted of some her— 

When he wtf here before— t 

Something that would displease me. j 
Hath he stray’d ' ! 

From love’s clear path into the common 
bosh, 
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And, being scratch'd, returns to his true 

** rose, 

Who hath viot thorn eocmgh to prick hint 
^ for it, 

■Ev’n with I word ? 

Margery (behind me), Bird mustn't 
teUf* 

* Whoop—he can tee. 

Rosamund. I would not hear him. 

Nay—there’s more—he frown’d 
' No mate for her, if it ehould come to 
Tihat*— • 

To Wt—to what ||ii 
i* hlartfbry (beJystd scene). Whoop—but 1 
I ’ ^fche knows, . Country 

Whoop—tut MT kMWs. f she sits na 

Rosamund. O GodMtone dreadful the miiMJl 
truth is breaking^nne— fl)m soon 

Some ji read ful thing is coining on me. 

[V inter Geoffrey. 

. ‘ Geoffrey^s 

Geoffrey. What are you crying for, 
when the sun shines? 

Rosamund. Hath not thy father left 
us to ourselves ? 

Geoffrey. Ay,‘ but he’s taken the rain 
: with him. I hear Margery: i’ll go play. 

Leith her. [Exit Geoffrey. 

B* Rosamund. Rainbow, stay, 
jt ‘ Gleam |pon gloom, 

Bright as my dream, 

Rainbow, stay! 

But it passes away, 

Gloom upon gleam, 

Dark as my doom— 

O rainbpw stay. 


SCENE II. — Owtsidb th» Woods 
near Rosamund’s Bowes. 

Eleanor. FuEurse. 

Eleanor. Up from the salt lipa of the 
land we two 

Have track'd the King to thia dark inland 

I wood! ' 

[gChd taomewbem hereabouts he vanish'd. 


His turtle buildsj his exit is our adits 


Watch ! heawitl out again, and presently, 
Seeing he must to Westminster and crown 
•Young Henr/there to-morrow. 

Filssertt. We have watch'd 

So long in vain, he hath pass'd out again, 
And on the other side. 

• 14 great horn winded. 

Hark 1 Madam I 

Eleanor. Ay, 

How ghostly sounds that horn in the 
black wood ! 

[■•/ (ountrymm ffyinf. 
Whither away, man ? what are you flying 
from ? 

Country man. - The witch I the witch I 
she sits naked try a great heap of gold in 
the middle j|f the wood, and when the 
Blti sounds she comes out as a wolf. 
Get you hence I a man passed in there 
to-day r I holla'd to him, but he didn't 
hear me: he'll never*out again, the witch 
has got him. I daren't stay—I daren't 
slay! a 

Eleanor. Kind of the witch to give 
thee warning tho'. [Man Jlies ., 
Is not this wood-witch of the rustic's fear 
Our woodland Circe that hath witch’d 
the King? 

[Horn sounded. Another flying. 

Filiurse. Again I slay, fool, and tell 
me why thou fiiest. 

Countryman. Fly thou too. The 
King keeps his forest head of game here, 
and when that horn sounds, a score si 
wolf-dogs are let loose that will tear thee 
piecemeal. I.inger not till the third 
horn. Fly I [Exit. 

Eleastor. This is the likelier tale 
We have hit the place. 

Now let the King's fine game look to 
itself. - [Horn. 

Fitsurse. Again I— 

And far on in the dark heart of the wood 
I hear the yelping of the bounds ofbefl. 

Eleanor. I have my dagger hem to 
still their throats. 

Fitsserse. Nay, Madam, not to-night 
—the nfefat is falling. 

What can ba date to-night? 

Eleanor. Wc U wu O » way. 
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SCENE III.— Traitor’s &eado\#at 
Fr*teval. Pavilion* and Tent% 
or the English and French 
Baronage. 

BECKET and HERBERT OF BoSHAM. 

• * 

Becket. See here 1 
Herbert. What’s here ? 

Becket. A notice from the priest, 
To wl^m our John of Salisbury com¬ 
mitted 

The secret of the bower, that our wolf- 
Queen 

Is prowling round the fold. I should be 
lack 

In England ev’n for this. 

Herhtrt. These arc by-things 

In th< great cause* 

Becket. The by-things of the Lord 
Are the wrong’d innocences that will cry 
From all the hidden by-ways of the 
wprld 

In the great day against the wronger. I 
know 

Thy meaning. Perish she, I, all, before 
The Church should suffer wrong! 

Herbert. Do you see, my lord, 

There is the King talking with Walter 
Map? 

Becket. lie hath the Pope’s last 
letters, and they threaten 
The immediate thunder-blast of interdict: 
Yet he can scarce be touching upon those, 
Or scarce would smile that fashion, 
Herbert. Winter sunshine ! 

Beware of opening out thy bosom to it, 
Lest thou, myself, and all thy flock 
should catch 

An after ague-jit of trembling. Look 1 
He bows, he bares his head, he is coming 
hither. 

Still with a smile. 

Enter Xino Henry and Walter Map. 
Henry. We have had so many hours 
together, Thomas, 

So many happy hours alone together. 
That I would apeak with you once mote 
, alone. 


Becket. My liege, your will and 
happiness are mine. 

• [Exeunt King and Becket 

Herbert The same smile stilL 

Walter Map. Do you see that great' 
black cloud that hath come over the sun 
and cast us all into shadorw? 

Herbert. And feel it too. 

Walter Map. And see you yon side- 
beam that is forced from under it, and 
sets the church-tower over there all a- 
hell-fire as it were ? 

Herbert. Ay. 

Walter Map. It is this black, btD-j 
silencing, anti-marrying, burial-hindering’ 
interdict that hath squeezed out this side- 
smile upon Canterbury, whereof may 
come conflagration. Were I Thomas, I 
wouldn't trust it. Sudden change is a 
house on sand; and tho’ I count Henry 
sbonest enough, yet when fear creeps in 
at the front, honesty steals odt at the 
l>ack, and the King at last is fairly scared 
by this cloud — this interdict, I have 
l>een more for the King than the Church 
in this matter—yea, even for the sake of 
the Church: for, tndy, as the case stood, 
you had safelier have slain an archbishop 
than a she-goat: but our recoverer and- 
upholder of customs hath in this crowni lu¬ 
ck young Henry by York and London 
so violated the immemorial usage of the 
Church, that, like the gravedigger’s child 
I have heard of, trying to ring the bell, 
he hath half-hanged himself in the rope 
of the Church, or rather pulled all the 
Church with the Holy Father astride of 
it down upon his ov p n held. 

Herbert. Weri you there ? 

Walter Map. In the church rope ?— 
no. I was at the crowning, for I have 
pleasure in the pleasure of crowds, and 
to read the faces of men at a great show. 

Herbert. And how did Roger of York 
comport himself? 

Walter Map. As magnificently and 
oichiepiscojnily as our Thomas would 
have done: only there was a dareldeT* 
in his eye—I should say a dare-JtcckuE 
He thought less of two kings than of one 
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oger the king of the occasion. Foliot 
*tle holier man, perhaps the better, 
mce or twice there ran a twitch acros 
is face as who should say what’s to 
>Uow? but Salisbury was a calf cowed 
y Mother Church, and every now and 
sen ghncu% about him like a thief at 
ight when he hears a door open in the 
ouse and thinks ' the master.’ 

Herbert. And the father-king ? 

Walter Map. The father’s eye was so 
ender it would have called a goose ofT 
he green, and once he strove to hide 
■if face, like the Greek king when his 
laughter wai sacrificed, but he thought 
letter of it: it was but the sacrifice of a 
lingdom to Ks son, a smaller matter; 
gut as to the ycung crownling himself, he 
looked so malapert in the eyes, that had 
1 fathered him I had given him more of 
the rod than the tceptre. Then follow*^ 
the thunder of the captains and the 
shouting, and so we came on to the 
banquet, from whtnee there puffed out 
such an incense of unctuosity into the 
nostrils of our Gods cf Church and State, 
that' Lucullus or Apicius might have 
sniffed it in their Hales of heathenism, 
so that the smell of their own roast had 

m come across it- 

' Herbert. Map, tho’ you make your 
butt too big, you overshoot it. 

Walter Map. —For as to the fish, 
they de-miracled the miracilous draught, 
snd might have sunk a navy- 

Herbert. JThere again, Goliasing and 
GoliathisingJ 

Walter Mhp. *-And as far the flesh 
at table, a whole Ater’s sheet, with all 
manner of game, and four-footed things, 
and fowls- 

Herbert. And all nuuiner of creeping 
things too? 

Walter Map. —Well, there were 
Abbots—but they did not bring their 
women ; and so we were dull enough at 
^ first, but in the end we flourished out 
intfe a merriment; for the old King 
woq)d act servitor and hand a dish to 
his son; whereupon my Load of York— 
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his fine-cub face bowing and beaming 
with all that courtesy which hath less 
.loyalty in it than the backward scrape o( 
the clown's heel—‘great honour,’ says 
he, ' from the King’s self to the Kjng's 
son.' Did you hear the young King’s 
quip? « 

Herbert. No, vmat was it? 

Walter Map. Glancing at the days 
when bis father was only Earl of Anjou, 
he answered:—‘ Should not an earl's ton 
wait on a king’s son ?' And then the 
cold comers of the King’s mouth began 
to thaw, there was a great motion of 
laughter among us, part real, part child¬ 
like, to be freed from the dulness—part 
royal, for King and kingling both' 
laughed, and so we could not but laugh, 
as by a royal ncceyity—part childlike 
again—when we felt we had laughed too 
long and could nol%tay ourselves—many 
midriff-shaken even to tears, as springs 
gush out after earthquakes—but from 
those, as I said before, there may come a 
conflagration—tho', to keep the figure 
moist and make it hold water, I should 
say rather, the lacrymation of a lamenta¬ 
tion ; but look if Thomas have not flung 
himself flt the King's feet. They have 
made it up again—for the moment. 

Herbert. Thanks to the blessed Mag¬ 
dalen, whose day it is. 

Re-enter H R N R Y am? BsCKRT. (Daring 
their tonjercnce the Barons and 
Bishoh of Franci and Enoland 
come in at bach of itage.) 

Bechet. Ay, King! for in thy king¬ 
dom, as thou knowest, 

'The spouse of the Great King, thy King, 
hath fallen— * 

The daughter of Zion lies beside the 
way— 

The priests of Baal tread her underfo ot— 
The golden ornaments are stolen from 
her- 

Henry. Have I not promised to 
restore her, Thomas, 

And send thee back again to Cantea 
bury? 
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* Bechet. Send beck again {hose exile* 
of my kin c 

< Who wander famine-waited thro’ thm, 
world. 

Henry. Have I not promised, man, 
to send them back ? 

Bechet. Yet one thing pore. Thou 
' hast broken tRro’ the pale* 

Of privilege, crowning thy young son by 
York, 

London and Salisbury—not Canterbury. 

Henrft York crown’d the Conqueror 
—not Canterbury. 

Bidet. There was no Canterbury in 
William's time. 

Henry. But Hereford, you know, 
crown'd the first Henry. 

Bechet. But Anselm crown’d this 
Henry o’er again. 

Henry. And thou shalt crown my 
Henry o’er again. 

Bidet. And is it then with thy good¬ 
will that I 

Proceed against thine evil councillors, 

And hurl the dread ban of the Church 
on those 

Who made the second mitre play the first, 

And acted me ? 

Henry. Well, well, then—have thy 
way I 

It may be they were avil councillors. 

What more, my lord Archbishop ? 
What more, Thomas? 

I make thee full amends. Say all thy 
say, 

But blue not out before the Frenchmen 
here. 

Becket. More? Nothing, so thy 
promise be thy deed. 

Henry (holding out hit hand). Give 1 
me thy'hand. My Lords of 
France and England, 

My friend of Canterbury and myself 

Are now once more at perfect amity. 

Unkingly should I be, and moat tut- 
knightly, 

Not striving stiU, however much in vain, 

To rival him in Christian charity. 

Herbert, All praise to Heaven, and 
sweet St. Magdalen I 


Henry. And so farewell until wa 
meet in England. * 

. Bechet. I fear, my liege, sag may not 
meet in England. 

Henry. How, do you make me a** 
traitor ? 

Bechet. Wa, indeed I 

That be far from thee. 

Henry. Come, stay with as, then. 
Before you part for England. 

Bechet. I am bound 

For that one hour to stay with good 
King Louis, 

Who heipt me when none eke. ' 

Herbert. He said thy lSel 

Was not one hour’s worth in England 
save 

King Henry gave thee fast the kiss o( 
peace. 

Henry. He said so ? Louis; did he) 
*u look you, Herbert, 

When I was in mine anger with King 
Louis, 

I aware I would not give the kiss of peace, 
Not on French grotnd, nor any ground 
but English, 

Where his cathedral stands. Mine* old 
friend, Themas, 

I would there vere that perfect trustJ 
between ss, t \ 

That health of heart, ohee ours, erb 1 
. Pope or King * 

Had come between us! Even now— 
who knows f — 

I might deliver all things to thy hand— 

If ... but I say no more . . . fare¬ 
well, my lord. 

Bechet. Farewell, jay liege I 
[Exit Henry, t.ien the Barons and 
Bishops. 

Walts' Map. There again! when the 
full fruit of the royal promise might 
have d'opt into thy fbquth hadst thou but 
opened it to thank him. 

Bechet. He fenced his royal promise , 
with an if. 

Walter Map. And is th« King’s If 
toe high a stile Mr your lordship to over-' 
step and come at all things in the nest 
field? 1 
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■Btcitl. • No!—To die fee fc— * 

I live to die Toe it, I die to live for It 

Me State wilf die, the Church cut newt 
die. 

The King 1 ] not like to die for that which 
dies; 

But I must die for that which never dies. 

It will be so—my visions in the Lonft 

It must be so, my friend I the wolves of 
England ' 

Must murder her one shepherd, that the 
sheep % 

May feed in peace. False figure, Map 
would say. 

Earth’s falses are heaven's truths. And 
when my voice 

Is martyr'd mute, and thin man disappears, 

That perfect trust maycome again between 
us, * 

And there, there, there, not here f shall 
rejoice * 

To find my stray sheep back within the 
fold. 

The crowd are scattering, let us move 
away! 

And thence to England. [Exeunt. 


* ACT IV. 

SCENE I.— Thi OtrrsKtnTi or th» 
Bowes. 

Guffrty [taming tut »f lit Bead). 
Light again 1 light again t Margery? no, 
that' a finer thing there. How it glitters 1 
Eleanor [muring). Come to me, little 
one. How earnest thou hither? 

Guffrty. On my legs. 

EUantr. And mighty pretty legs too, 
Thou srt the prettiest dfiid I ever sew. 
Wilt thou love me ? 

Guffrty. No; I only love mother. 
EUtuur, Ay; end who is thy mother? 

Guffrty , They call her- But she 

lives secret, you see. 

EUatur. Why? 

Guffrty. Don’t know why. 

EUatur. Ay, but some ooe cornea to 
sec her now sad then. Whole he? 
p 


Stein. Ay, if this if be like the 
* Devil’s 'if 

Thou wiif Bdt down and worship me.' • 
a Herbtrt. Oh, Thomas, 

f could fall down and worship thee; my 
Thomas, 

For thou halt trodden this wine-press 
alone.. 

Btcitl. Nay, of the people there are 
many with me. 

Walter Map. I am not altogether 
with you, my lord, tho’ I am none of 
those that would raise a storm between 
%on; lest ye should draw together like 
two ships in a calm. You wrong the 
King: he meant what he said to-dny.v 
Who shall vouch for his to-morrows? 
One word further. Doth not the ftw : 
tun of anything make the (illness of it in 
estimation^ Is not virtue prised mainly 
for its rarity and great baseness loathed* 
as an exception: for were all, my lord, 
as noble as yourself, who would look up 
to you ? and were all os base as—who 
shall I say—Fitzurse and his following— 
who would look down upon them ? My 
lord, you have put so many of the King's 
household out of communion, that they 
^>egin to smile at it 

Btcitl. At tlmir peril, at their peril- 

' Walter Map. , —For tho’ the drop 
may hollow out tne dead stone, doth not 
the living skin thicken against perpetual 
whippings? This is the second grain of 
good counsel I ever proffered thee, and 
so cannot suffer By the rule of frequency. 
Have I sown at in salt ? I trust not, for 
before God I promise you the King hath 
many more wolves tftui he can tame in 
his woods of England, and if it suit their 
purpose to howl for the King, and you 
still move against him, you may have no 
lea than to die fix it; but God end Ms 
free wind grant your lordship a happy 
home-return and the King’s kiss of pence 
in Kent. Farewell t l must follow the 

Ay, and I Want tllfeu* 
r •toms. Did the King 
Speck of the customs? 
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Geoffrey. Can’t tell. m 

Eleanor. What does she call hiirfP 

Geoffrey. My liege. • •. 

Eleanor. Pretty one, howcamest thou? 

Geoffrey. There was a bit of yellow 
silk here and there, and it looked pretty 
like a glowworm, and I^thought if 1 
followed it I shouldSind the fairies. 

Eleanor. I am the fairy, pretty one, 
a good fairy to thy mother. Take me 
to her,, 

Gtffffey. There are good fairies and 
bad fairies, and sometimes she cries, and 
can’t sleep sound o’ nights because of the 
bad fairies. 

Eleanor. She shall cry no more; she 
shall sleep sound enough if thou wilt take 
me to her. 1 am her good fairy. 

Geoffrey. But you don't look like a 
good fairy. Mother does. You are not 
pretty, like mother. >■ 

Eleanor. We can’t all of us be as 
pretty as thou art— (aside) little bastard. 
Come, here is a golden chain I will give 
thee if thou wilt lead me to thy mother. 

Geoffrey. No—no gold. Mother says 
gold spoils all. Love is the only gold. 

Eleanor. I love thy mother, my 
pretty boy. Show me where thou earnest 
aut of the wood. 

Geoffrey. By this tree; but I don’t 
know if 1 can find the way back again. 

Eleanor. Where’s the warder ? 

Geoffrey. Very bad. Somebody struck 
him. 

Eleanor. Ay? who was that ? 11 

, Geoffrey. Can't tell. But I heard say 
he had had a stroke, or you’d have heard 
his horn before now. Come along, then ? 
we shall see the silk here and there, and 
, I want my supper. (Exeunt. 

SCENE II.— Rosamund’s Bower. 

Ro sa mun d. The boy so .late; pray 
God, he be not lost. 

I sent this Margery, and she comes not 
tpeki 

I sent another, and she comes not back. 
I go myself—so many alleys, crossings, 


Paths, avenues—nay, if I lost him, no* 

The folds have fallen from the mystefy, 

And left all naked, I were lost indeed. 

% 

Enter Geoffrey and Eleanor. -I 

Geoffrey, the pain thou hast put me to! 

[Seeing Eleanor. 

Ha, you! 

How came you hither? 

Eleanor. You; own child brought me 
hither 1 

Geoffrey. You said you couldn’t trust 
Margery, and I watched her and followed 
her into the woods, and I lost her 
went on and on till I found the light anc 
/he lady, and she says she can make yon 
sleep o’ nights. 

Rosamund. How dared you ? Know 
you not this bower is secret, 

Of and belonging to the King Of England, 
( ^Iore sacred than his forests for the 
chase? 

Nay, nay, Heaven help you; get yon 
hence in haste 
Lest worse befall you. 

Eleanor. Child, 1 am mine own self 
Of and belonging to the King. The 
King 

Hath divers ofs and ons, ofs and belong 
ings, > ^ 

Almost as manyasyourt. le Mussulman*- 
Belongings, paramours, 1 'whom it pleases 
him 

To call his wives; but so it chances, 
child, , 

That I am his main paramour, his sultana. 
But since the fondest pair, of doves will 

jar. 

Ev’n in a cage of gold, we had words o! 
late, 

And thereupon he call’d my children 
bastards. 

Do you believe that you are married la 
him? 

Rosamund. I should believe it. 

Eleanor. You must not believe it, 
Because I have a wholesome medicine 
here * > * 

Puts that belief asleeps Your answer, 
beauty 1 
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3 you believe diet you tie married to 
, him? 

Rosaunmf. Geoffrey, my boy, I saw 
e ball you lost in the fork of the great* 
illow over the brook. Go. See that 
hi do not fall in. Go. 

Geoffrey. fcxA leave you alone with 
>e good fairy. She calls you beauty, 
at I don't like her looks. Well, you 
id me go, and I’ll have my ball anyhow, 
hall I find you asleep when I come 
ack? , 

Rosamund. Go. [Exit Geoffrey. 
Eleanor. He is easily found again. 
Do you believe it ? 

pray you then to take my sleeping-I 
draught; 

lut if you should not care to take it— 
see 1 [Draws a dagger. 

iVhat! have I scared the red rose from 
your face ( 

Into your heart? But this will find *• 
there, 

And dig it from the root for ever. 
Rosamund. Help! helpl 

Eleanor. They say that walls have 
ears; but these, it seems, 

Have none! and I have none—to pity 
thee. 

Rosamund. I do beseech you—my 
child isfeo young, 

S r o backward to*; I cannot leave him 

yet- 

lain not so happy I could not die my¬ 
self, 

But the child is, so young. You have 
children—his; 

And mine is &e King's child; so, if you 
love him— * • 

Nay, if you love him, there is great 
wrong done 

Somehow; but if you do not—there are 
those 

Who say you do not love him—let me go 
With my young boy, and I will hide my 
bee. 

Blacken and gipsyfy it; none shall know 
!i\ 1 Ki 

Jy-The gi «g shall never hear of me again, 
But Pwill beg my bread along the world 


With my young boy, and God will be , 
• our fftide. 

I never meant^rou harm in any way. 

See, I can say no more. 

Eleanor. Will you not say you are 
not married to him? 

Rosamund. Ay, Madam, I can say 
it, if y&i wild > , 

Eleanor. Then is thy pretty h*y a 
bastard? 

Rosamund. No. - 

Eleanor. And thou thyself tl^faoven 
wanton ? ” ' 

Rosamund. No. 

I am none such. 1 never loved but one. 

I have heard of such that range from 
love to love, 

I.ike the wild beast—if you can call it 
love. 

I have heard of such*-yca, even among 
those , 

Who sit on thrones—I never saw any 
such, 

Never knew any such, and howsoever 

You do misname me, match’d with any 
such, 

I am snow to mud. 

Eleanor. The more the pity then 

That thy. true home—the heavens—cry 
out for thee 

Who art too pure for earth. 

Enter FiTZUas*. 


Fitsurse. Give her to me. 

Eleanor. The Judas-lover of our 
• passion-play 
Hath track’d us hither. 

Fitturse. Well, why not ? I folloiM 
You and the child: he babbled all the 


way 


dive her to me to m|ke my honey- 


Eleanor. Ay, as the bean love honey. 
Could you keep her 

Indungeon’d from one whisper of the 
wind, 

Dark even from a side glance of the 


moon, 

And oublietted in the centre-r-No! 

I follow out my hale and thy revenge. 
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Fitmru. You bad mo take revenge 
, another way— * ( 

To bring her to the dust. . . . Come 
’ with me, love, ’> 

And 1 will love thee. . . . Madam, let 
her live. 

I have a far-off burrow where the King 
Would miss her antbfor ei&r. 

Eleanor. Hoy sayst'thou, 

sweetheart ? 

. Wilt thou go with him? he will marry 
l^bee. 

Rosamund. Give me the poison; set 
me free of him 1 

[Eleanor offtrs the vial. 
No, no I I will not have it. 

Eleanor, Then this other, 

The wiser choice, because my sleeping- 
draught 

May bloat thy beaety out of shape, and 
make e 

Thy body loathsome even to thy child; 
While this but leaves thee with a broken 
heart, 

A doll-face blanch’d and bloodless, over 
which 

If pretty Geoffrey do not break his own, 
It must be broken for him. 

Rosamund. O } see now 

Your purpose is to fright mp—a trouba¬ 
dour 

You play with words. You had never 
used so many, 

Not if you meant it, I am sure. The 
child . . . 

No . . . mercy 1 Nol {Kneels.) l 

Eleanor. Play 1 . . . that 

* bosom never 

Heaved under the King’s hand with such 
true passion 

■Jta at this lovelgss knife that stirs the riot, 
▼Which it will quench in blood I Slave, 
if he love thee, 

Thy life is worth the wrestle for it: arise, 
And dash thyself against me that I may 
slay thee I 

The worm! shall I let her go? But 
ha! what’ahere? 

By very God, the cross I gave the Ki^ 1 
Hla village darling in some lewd caress 
* 4 


Has wheedled it off the King's neck to 
her own. , 

By thy leave,‘beauty. Ay, # the same! 

I warrant 

Thou hast sworn on this my cross'oi 
hundred times 

Never to leave him—an<J that merits 
death, 

False oath on holy cross—for thou must 
leave him 

To-day, but not quite yet My goad 
Fitiufse, 

The running down the chase is kindlier 
sport 

Ev’n than the death.. Who knows Urn 
that thy lover 

May plead so pitifully, that I may spore 
thee? 

Come hither, man stand there. (7> 
, Rosamund) Take thy one chance; 
Catch at the last straw. Kneel to thy 
°° lord Fitzurse; 

Crouch even because thou hatest him; 

fawn upon him * 

For thy life and thy son’s. 

Rosamund {rising). I am a Clifford. 
My son a Clifford and Flaotagen&t. 

I am to die then, tho’ there stand beside 
thee 

One who might grapple with thy daggen 
if he l 1 wi 

Had aught of man, on.thou of woman; 
or I 

Would bow to such a baseness ss would 
make me , 

Most worthy of it: hot!) of us will die. 
And I will fly with my sweet boy to 
heaven, 

And shriek to all fhe saints among the 
stars: 

‘ Eleanor of Aquitaine, Eleanor of Eng¬ 
land! 

Murder'd by that adulteress Eleanor, 
Whose doings are a horror to the east, 

A hissing in the west I’ Have we not 
heard 

Raymond of Poitou, thine own undu¬ 

ly. , ’ , A 

Geoffrey Plantagsnet, thine own hasb an d *- 
Jathcr— « 
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Nay, ev’n the accftrsed heathen Salad. 

, deen- . 

Strike I , . 

I challenge thee to meet me before God. 
gnawer me there. . 

Eleanor (raising the dagger). This in 
thy \jpsoni| fool, 

And after in thy bastard’s! 

Enter Becket from Mind. Catches 
hold of her arm. 

Bechet. Murderess! 

[The dagger falls; they stare at one 
\ another. After a pause. 

Eleanor. My lord, we know you 
proud of your fine hand, 

But having now admired it long enough, 
We find that it is mightier than it seems— 

At least mine owp is frailer-, you arc 
laming it. 

Bechet. And lamed and maim d # lo 
dislocation, better 

rhan raised to take a life which Henry 
Bad me 

juard from the stroke that dooms thee 
after death 

To wail in deathless flame. 

Eleanor. Nor you, nor I 

Have now to leam, my lord, that our 
, good Henry 

.ays many £ thing in sudden heats, 
which hf 

Gainsays by next sunrising—often ready 
To tear himself for having said as much 
My lord, Fitsurse^r— , , , 

Bechet. He Uiol what dost thou here? 
Dares the bear slouch into the lion s den ? 
One downward plunge of his paw would 
rend away • . „ , 

Eyesight and manhood, life itself, from 
thee. 

Go, lest I blast thee with anathema. 

And make thee a world’s honor. 

Fitmerse. My lord, I shall 

.emember this. 

Bechet. I do remember tnee, 

«st I remember thee to the lion, go. 

. * * [Exit Fitrurse. 

'dm up your dagger; pot it to the 


Eleanor. Might not your eourtasy 
a stoop to hand it me? 

But crowns 911 st bow when mitres tit W 
high. 

Well—well—too costly to be left or lest 
[/Vrir up the dagger. 

I had it fireman Arab aoldan, who, 

When I was" here ftn Antioch, marvel! d 
at . 

Our unfamiliar beauties of the west; 

But wonder’d more at my much constancy 
To the monk-king, Louis, oegrfermer 
burthen. 

From whom, as being too kin, you know, 
my lord,. 

God’s grace and Holy Church deliver d 

US. 

I think, time given, I could have talk’d 
him out of 

His ten wives into*one. Look at the 
hilt. . 

What excellent workmanship. In our 
pqor west 
We cannot do it so well. 

Bechet. We can do worse. 

Madam, I saw your dagger at her throat f 
1 heard your savage cry. 

Eleanor. 'Veil acted, was It ? 

A comedy meant to seem a tragedy— 

A feint, a farce. My honest lord, you 
are known 

Thro’ all the courts of Christendom as 
one 

That mars a cause with over-violence. 

You have wrong'd Filsuiie. I speak not 
• of myself. 

We thought to scare this minion of |he 
King 

Hack from her churchless OJtnmerce with 
the King 

To the fond arms of a her first to»\ 
Fitrurse,* 

Who swore to many her. You nava 
spoilt the farce. , _ 

My savage cry? Why, sho—she—when 
I strove 

To work against her license (or her 

Bark'd out at rnesnch mOBstronaeharfm, 

tbit 
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The King himself, for lore of his own 
sons, • 

If hearing, would have fpum’d herj 
whereupon 

I menaced her with this, as when we 
threaten 

A yelper with a stick. Nav, I deny not 
Hut I was somewhat angerd. Do you 
hear me? 

Believe or no, I care not. You have 
lost 

The eaicpf the King. I have it. . . . 

My lord Paramount, 

Our great High-priest, will not your 
Holiness 

Vouchsafe a gracious answer to your 
Queen ? 

Becktt. Rosamund hath not answer’d 
you one word; 

Madam, I will not dhswer you one word. 
Daughter, the world, hath trick’d thee. 
Leave it, daughter; 

Come thou with me to Godstow nunnery, 
And live what may be left thee of a life 
Saved os by miracle alone with Him 
Who gave it. 

Re-enter Geoffrey. 

Geoffrey. Mother, you told nje a great 
fib: it wasn’t in the willow. 

Becket. Follow us, my son, and we 
will find it for thee— 

Or something manlier. 

[Exeunt Becket, Rosamund, and 
Geoffrey. 

Eleanor. The world hath trick’tPhcr 
—that’s the King; if so, 

There was the farce, the feint—not mine. 
And yet 

I am all but sure my dagger was a feint 
Till the worm turn’d—not life shot up in 
blood, 

But death drawn in;— (looking at the vial) 
this was no feint then ? no. 

But can I swear to that, had she but 
given 

Plain answer to plain query? nay, me- 
thinks 

Had she bat tew’d herself to meet the 
wave 


Of humiliation, wOrshipt whom s 
loathed, i 

^should have let her be, scorg’d her t 
much 

To harm her. Henry—Becket tells hi 
this— 

To take my life might lose hipr Aquitain 

Too politic for that. Imprisgir me ? 

No, for it came to nothing—only a fein 

Did she not tell me I was playing c 
her? 

I’ll swear to mine own-self it was 
feint. 

Why should I swear, Eleanor, who a£ 
or was, 

A sovereign power? The King pluck 
out their eyes 

Who anger him, and shall not I, th 
Queen, 

Tear out her heart—kill, kill with knif 
or venom 

Cme of his slanderous harlots? ‘Nont 
of such ?’ 

I love her none the more. Tut, Uu 
chance gone, 

She lives—but not for him; one point is 
gain’d. 

O I, that thro’ the Pope divorced King 
Louis, 

Scorning his monkery,—I that weddrij 
Henry, 0 H 

Honouring his manhodtl—will he not 
mock at me 

The jealous fool balk’d of her will—with 
Aim I 

But he and he must never meet again. 

Reginald Fitzurse! ’ 

Re-enter Fitzurse. 

Fitmrse. Here, Madam, at your 
pleasure. 

Eleanor. My pleasure is to have a 
man about me. 

Why did you slink away so like a cur? 

Fitatne. Madam, 1 am as much man 
as the King. 

Madam, I fear Church-censures like yon 
King. ,f 

Eleanor. He grovels to the Chuith* 
when he’s black-blooded. 



But kinglike fought the proud archbishop, Henry. ,1 cannot tMnk he motel 
• —kinglike • against mjr aon, 

Defied the Ptfce, and, like his kingly .Knowing right well with what a tender- 


Normans, striving still to break or Hr lotted my son. 

L!- J 1 n ‘ > 


The spiritualsgiant with our bland laws 


Roger of York. Before you made him 


And customs, made me for the moment But Becket ever nxAes against a king. 


proud The Church b all—the crime to be a 

Ev'n of that stale Church-bond which king. 

link’d me with him We trust your Royal Grace, lord of more 

To bear him kingly sons. I am not so land • 

sure Than any crown in Europe, will not yield 

that 1 love him still. Thou as much To lay your neck beneath your dtisen's 
man! heel, 

more of that] we will to France and Henry. Not to a Gregory of my 
be throning! No. 

irehand with the King, and brew from Fotiot. My royal liege, in aiming at 
out your love, 


■ man I 

wo more of that] we will to France and 
be 

Beforehand with the King, and brew from 
out 


Thb Godstow-Becket intermeddling such It may be sometimes I have overshot 
A strong hate-philtre as may madden hig^ My duties to our llnly Mother Church, 
—madden Tho’ all the world allows I fall no inch 


Against his priest beyond all hellebore. 


SCENE I.—-Castle in Normandy. 
V ^ King’s Chamber. 

I Henry, Ro&^jt of York, Foliot, 

| Jocelyn or Salisbury. 

Roger of York. Nay, nay, my liege, 
He rides abroad with armed followers, 
Hath broken all his promises to thyself, 

r_i_ j _• at_»-■_i _ ’_l»_ 


Behind this Bcckct, rather go beyond 

In scourgings, macerations, mortifying!, 

Fasts, disciplines that clear the spiritual 
eye, 

And break the soul from earth. Let all 
that lie. 

I boast not: but you know thro’ all this 
quarrel e 

I still have clca-fed to the crown, in hope 
the mown 

Would cleave to me that but obey’d the 
crown, 

Crowning your son; for which our loyal 
* service, 


Cursed and anathematised us right and And since we likewise swore to obey the 
left, • , customs, 

Still'd up a party fthere against your York and myself, and our good Salbbury 
son— , here, 

Henry. Roger of York, you always Are push'd from out coftmrmion of the 


hated him. 

Even when you both were boys at 
Theobald's. 

Roger of York. I always hated bound¬ 
less arrogance. 

in mine own pause I strove against him 
- t there, . 

£hd|in thy came I strive against him 


Church. , 

Joulyn of Salubury. Becket hath 
trodden on us like worms, my 

liege; 

Trodden one half dead j one half, hot 
half-alive, • 

Cries to the King. 

Henry (aeide). Take cm o’ thyself, 
OKing. 

" i > •* 
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Jocelyn of Salisbury. Befog to crash’d 
and so humiliated * 

We scarcely dare to bles* the food vt* 
eat 

Because of Becket. * 

Horny. What would ye have me do ? 

Roger of York. Surnmog your barons; 
take their cottnsel: yet 

I know—could swear—as tong as Becket 
breathes, 

Your Grace will never have one quiet 
tour. 

Henry. What? ... Ay ... but 
pray you do not work upon me. 

I see your drift ... it may be so . . . 
and yet 

You know me easily anger’d. Will you 
hence ? 

He shall absolve you . . . you shall 
have redress. 

I have a dizzying headache Let me 
rest. 

I’ll call you by and by. 

[Exeunt Roger of York, Foliot, and 
Jocelyn of Salisbury. 

Would he weft dead 1 I have lost all 
love for him. 

If God would take him in some sudden 
way— • 

Would he were dead. [Lies thrum. 

PSge (entering). Mylicge, the Queen 
of England. • • 

Henry. God’s eyes I [Starting up. 

Enter Eleanor. 

Eleanor. Of England ? Say of 
. Aquitaine 

I am no Queen of England. I had 
dream'd 

I was the bride of England, and a queen. 

Henry . And, —while you dream'd 

you were the bride of England,— 

Stirring her baby-king against me ? ha ! 

Ele ano r. The brideless Becket is tby 
king and mine: 

I will go Hvn and die in Aquitaine. 

Henry Except I dap thee into 
prison here, 

Lst« then shoaldst play the wanton there 

agrta 


Ha, you of Aquitaine I O yen 
taine 1 

You were but Aquitainl tori, 
wife; 

You are only Aquitaine to me— 

Eleanor. And why, my Ion 
I be wife to one o 
That only wedded me for Aquit 
Yet this no wife—her six and tl 
Of Provence blew you to your 
throne; 

And this no wife has born you fc 
sons, 

And one of them at least is (ike 
Bigger in our small world than t 

Henry. 

Richard, if he he mine—I he 
mine. 

But thou art like enough to mi 
thine. 

#0 Eleanor. Becket is like en< 
make all his. 

Henry. Mcthought I had rc 
of the Becket, 

That all was planed and bevell’d 
again, 

Save from some hateful cantrip o 
own. 

Eleanor. I will go live and 
Aquitaine. 

I dream'd I was the consort of a k 
Not one whose back' his pries 
broken. 

Henry. 1 

Is the end come ? You, will you 
my foe ' 1 

My victor in mid-battle ? I will b 
Sole master of my bouse. The c 
mine. ‘ 

What gqfne, what juggle, what d< 
are you playing ? 

Why do you thrust this Beeket o 
again? 

Eleeueor. Why? for I am true 
and have my fears « 

Lest Becket thrust you edhn from 
throne. 

Do you know this,cross, my liege? 

Henry [turning hie Head). At 
NotL 
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El e a nor. Not tv’s the cental die- 
* mond, worth, I think, 

Wf of thoAnGoch whence I had It , 
Henry. That? 

Eleanor. I gave it yon, and you your 
paramour; 

he send* it back, aa being dead to 
earth, 

o dead henceforth to you. 

Henry. Dead 1 you have murder'd 
he/, 

ound out her secret bower and murder’d 
her. 

iEluntr. % Your Becket knew the 
secret of your bower. 

Henry {calling out). Ho there I thy 
rest of life is hopeless prison. 
Eleanor. And what would my own 
Aquitaine say to that ? 
irst, free thy captive from her hopeless 
prison. # 

Henry. O devil, can I free her from 
the grave ? 

Eleanor. You are too tragic > both 
of us are players 

, such a comedy as our court of Pro¬ 
vence 

ad laugh’d at. That’s a delicate Latin 
lay 

^Walter Map: the lady holds the cleric 
ivelier than* any soldier, his poor 
tonsure * 

crown of Empire. Will you have It 
again? 

1 feting the cron. He dashet it down.) 

• Cupid, ths^ ta*loo irreverent, 
ten mine ogee more. {Putt it on.) 

Yourfleric hath your lady, 
■y, what uncomel/ faces, could he see 
you! 

am at the mouth because King 
Thomas, lord 

it only of your vassals but amours, 
iro’ chastest honour of the Decalogue 
Uh Used the full authority of his Church 
i put her into Godstow nunnery. 

Henry . To put her Into Godstow 
t nunnery 1 . 

t dared not—-liar I yet, yet I remem¬ 
ber— 


A 


I do remember. 

H#bad me pot her into a nunnery 
•Into Godstowf into Helistow, Derilito* 
The Church 1 the Church I 
God’s yyes t, I would the Church war 
down in hell I [Etci 

Eleanor, gkha I 

* * 


Enter the four KniohtS. 


Fitturu. What made the King er 
out so furiously? 

Eleanor. Our Becket, who will no 
absolve the Bishops. 

I think ye four have cause to love thl 
Becket. 

Fitturse. I hate him for his insolenci 
vo all. 

De Traey. And 1 for all bis Intoleno 
to thee. • 

De Brito. I hatg him for I hate hin 
is my reason, 

And yet I hate him for a hypocrite. 

De Morville. I do not love him, fol 
he did his best 

To break the barons, and/low braves tin 
King. 

Eleanor. Strike, then, at once, thi 
Kjng would have him—See I 


Re-enter HENRY. m 

Henry. No man to love me, honour 
me, obey me 1 
Sluggards and foola I 
The slave that eat my bread has kick’d 
* his King 1 

The dog I cramm’d with dainties worried 
me 1 

The fellow that on a lama Jade came to 
court,* ' * 


A ragged cloak for saddle—he, he, he, 
To shake my throne, to push isto my 
chamber— 

My bed, where ev*n the slave is private 


—he—* 


IH have her out again, he shall absolve 
The bishops—they but did my will—not 
you— 

Sluggards and fools, why do you stand 
and stare? 
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You are no King’s men—yo\j—you—you 
are Becket's men. • 

Down with King Henry hup with tl\f; 
Archbishop! 

Will no man free me from (his pestilent 
priest ? [Exit. 

[ The Knights drat^ their swords. 

Eleanor. Are y#king’s men ? lam 
king's woman, I. 

The Knights. King’s men! King’s 
men! 

• 

SCENE IX.—A Room in Canter¬ 
bury Monastery. 

Becket and John op Salisbury. 

Bechet. York said so ? 

John of Salisburf. Yes: a man may 
take good counsel 

Ev'n from his foe. 

Bechet. York will say anything. 

What is he saying now? gone to the 
King 

And taken oor anathema with him. 
York ! 

Can the King de-anathematisc this York ? 

John of Salisbury. Thomas, I would 
thou hadst return'd to England, 

Like*kome wise prince of this world from 
his wars, < 

With more of olive-branch and amnesty 

For foes at home—thou hast raised the 
world against thee. 

Bechet. Why, John, my kingddbi is 
not of this world. 

John of Salisbury. If it were more of 
this world it might he 

More of the next. A policy of wise 
pardon • 

Wins here as well as there. To bless 
thine enemies- 

Becket. Ay, mine, not Heaven’s. 

John of Salisbury. And may there 

not be something 

Of this world’s leaven in thee too, when 
crying 

On Hedy Church to thunder out her 
i^hta 


And thine own wrong so pitilessly? 
Thomas, 

The lightnings that we think are 
Heaven’s 

Flash sometimes out of earth against 
heavens. 

The soldier, when he lets hit whole se 
Lost in the common good, the com 
wrong, 

Strikes truest ev’n for his own self 
crave 

Thy pardon—I have still thy leav< 
speak. 

Thou hast waged God’s war against 
King; and yet 

We are self-uncertain creatures, and 
may, 

Yea, even when we know not, mix c 
spites 

And private hates with our defence 
t , Heaven. 

Enter Edward Grim. 

Becket. Thou art but yesterday frt 
Cambridge, Grim; 

What say ye there of Becket ? 

Grim. I believe hi 

The bravest in our roll of Primates dov 
From Austin—there are some—for the 
are men ^ 

Of canker'd judgment evAywhere- 

Becket. ‘ Who hoi 

With York, with York against me. 

Grim. Well, my lore 

A stranger monk desires access to you. 

Bechet. York against Canterbury 
York against God 

I am open to him. , • [Exit Grim 

i 

Enter Rosamund as a Monk. 

Rosamund. Can I speak with yot 
Alone, my father ? 

Bechet. Come you to confess i 

Rosamund. Not now. 

Becket. Then speak; this 

is my other self. 

Who like py conscience never lets me be. 

Rosamund (throwing bach the cowl), 
know him; our good John , V 
Salisbury. ® 
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Bcckd. Breaking already from thy 
' noviciate 

'o plungeeinto this bitter world again-*- 
hese wells of Marah. I am grieved, 
my danghter. 

thought that I had made a peace for 
thee.* 

[ Rosamund. Small peace was mine in 
my noviciate, father. 

Thro’ all closed doors a dreadful whisper 
crept 

That thou wouldst excommunicate the 
King. 

ftjpuld not eat, sleep, pray: I had with me 
The monk’s disguise thou gavcst me for 
my bower: 

I think our Abbess knew it and allow'd it. 

I fled, and found thy name a charm to 
get me 

Food, roof, and rest. I met a robber 
once, », 

I told him I was bound to sec the Arch¬ 
bishop ; 

‘ Pass on,’ he said, and in thy name I 
pass’d 

From house to bouse. In one a son 
stone-blind 

Sat by his mother’s hearth: he had 
* gone too far 

Jhyo the Kin^s own woods; ahd the 
poor mottytr. 

Soon as she learnt I was a friend of 
thine, 

Cried out against the cruelty of the 
King. 

I said it was tjrf King’s courts, not the 
King a 

But she would not*be)ievc me, and she 
wish’d 8 

The Church were king: she had seen 
the Archbishop once, 

So mild, so kind. The people love thee, 
father. 

Bcckd. Alas I when I was Chan¬ 
cellor to the King, 
i fear I was as cruel as the King. 

Rosamund. Cruel? Ob, no—it is 
^ t the law, not he; 

M gpstoms of the realm. 

Botha. The customs 1 customs I 


Rosamund. My lord, you have not 
excommunicated him ? 

•Oh, if you hAe, absolve him 1 

Bcckd. Daughter, daughter, 

Dea’ not with thingi you know not. 

Rosamund. I know ism. 

Then you hare done it, and I call you 
cruel. 

John of Salisbury. No, daughter, you 
mistake our good Archbishop I 

For once in France the King had been 
so harsh, * 

lie thought to excommunicate him— 
Thomas, 

You could not—old affection master'd 
you, 

You falter’d into tears. 

Rosamussd. Cod bless him for it 

Bcckd. Nay, make me not a woman, 
John of Salisbury, 

Nor make me traitof to my holy office. 

Did nut a man's voice ring along the 
aisle, 

'The King is. sick and almost unto 
death.* 

How could I excommunicate him then? 

Rosamussd. And wilt thou excom¬ 
municate him now ? 

Bcckd' Daughter, my time is short, 
I shall not do it. 

And were it longer—well—I should net 
do it. 

Rosamussd. Thanks in this life, and 
in the life to come. 

Bifkct. Get thee back to thy nunnery 
with all haste; 

Let this be thy last trespass. But one 
question— 

How fares thy pretty boy, the little 
Geoffrey ? 

No fever, cough, croup, sickness? 

Rosamussd. No, but saved 

From all that by our solitude. The 
plagues 

That smite the city spare the solitude*. 

Btckct. God save him from all sick¬ 
ness of the soul I 

Thee too, thy solitude among Iby nuns, 

May that save thee I Doth he remember 
me? 
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RosaMund. I warrant hkn. 

Btektt. He it marvellously like tffee. 
Rosamund. Lilcer the King. • • 
Btektt. No, daughter. 

Rosamund. Ay, bat wait 

TiU hie note rises; he will be very king. 
Btektt. Ev'n to ^ but (think hot of 
the King : farewell I 
Rosamund. My lord, the city is full 
of armed men. 

Btektt. Ev’n so : farewell 1 
Rosabund. . I will but pass to vespers, 
And breathe one prayer for my liege-lord 
e the King, 

HU child* and mine own soul, and so 
return. 

Btektt. Pray for me too: much need 
of prayer have I. 

[Rosamund kneels and goes. 
Dan John, how much we lose, we celi¬ 
bates, « * 

lacking the love of woman and of child. 
John, of Salisbury. More gain than 
loss; for of your wives you shall 
Find one a slut whose fairest linen seems 
Foul as her duat-cloth, if she used it— 
one 

So charged with tongue, that every thread 
of thought ' 

Is broken ere it joint—a shrew to boot, 
Whose evil song far on into the night 
Thrills tS the topmost tile—no hope but 
death; 

One slow, fat, white, a burthen of the 
hearth j v 

And one that being thwarted ever swoons 
And weeps herself into the place of 
power t 

And one an uxor pauperis Ibyci. 

So rare the household honeymaking 
bee, ’ 

Man’s help! but we, we have the Blessed 
«■ Virgin 

For worship, and our Mother Church 
for bride i 

And ell the souls we saved and lather'd 
here 

Will greeS us as our babas hi Paradise. 
What noise was that? She told us tt 
arm’d men 


Here in the city. Will you not wji 
draw? ( ^ j 

• Btektt. I once was out with*Her 
in the days 

When Henry loved me, and we car 
upon 

A wild-fowl sitting on her Aest, so still 

I leach’d my hand and touch’d | she d 
not stir | 

The snow had frozen round her, and si 
sat 

Stone-dead upon a heap of ice-col 

eggs- 

Look ! how this love, this mother, nn 
thro’ all ’ 

The world God-made—even the beast- 
( the bird I 

John of Salisbury. Ay, still a lovt 
of the beast and bird ? 

But these arm'd men—will you not hid 

, i yourself? 

Perchance the fierce De Brocs from Salt 
wood Castle, 

To assail our Holy Mother lest shi 
brood 

Too long o’er this hard egg, the world, 
and send 

Her whole heart's heat into it, till ii 
break 4 , 

Into jfoung angels. Pray you, hft< 
yourself. 

Btektt. There was a little fair-hair’d 
Norman maid 

Lived in my mother’s house: if Rosa¬ 
mund is 

The world's rose,.as Her name imports 
her—she 

Was the world’s lily.. 

John of Salisbury. Ay, and what of 
her? 


Btektt. She died of leprosy. 

John of Salisbury. 1 know not why 

You call these old thinr- ’vdt again, my 
' lord. V 

Btektt. The drowning man, they say, 
remembers all j 

The chances of his life, just etc be di*=-l 
John of Salisbury. Ay—but t 

arm’d men— -will ym drowwrwdu! 
sRff H 
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[He loses half the meed of martyrdom 
mho will be martyr when he might 
[ escape. • 

Btektt. What day of the week? 
Tuesday? 

John of Salisbury. Tuesday, my lord. 
Bechet. 9n a Tuesday was 1 boro, 
and on a Tuesday 

Baptized; and on a Tuesday did I fly 
Forth from Northampton; on a Tuesday 
pass’d 

From England into bitter banishment; 
On a Tuesday at Pontigny came to 
me 

The ghostly warning of my martyrdom ; 
On a Tuesday from mine exile I return’d, 
And on a Tuesday— 

[Tracy 'enters, then Fitzurse, Dt Brito, 
and De Morrille. Monks follow- 
ing. 

—on a Tuesday— Trac^! 
(A long silence hrohen by Fitzurse saying ,* 
contemptuously ), 

God help thee! 

John of Salisbury (aside). How the 
good Archbishop reddens 1 
He never yet could brook the note of 
scorn. 

i. Fitsurse. My lord, we bring a message 
fy from the King 
Beyond the #ater; will you have it 
alone, * 

Or with these listeners near you ? 

Bechet. As you will. 

Fitsurse. Nay, as you will. 

Bechet. a Nay, us you will 
John of Salisbury. Why then 

Better perhaph to speak with them apart. 
Let us withdraw. * 

[AU go out except the ySnusKnights 
and BcckeL 

Fitsurse. We are all alone with him. 
shall I not smite him with his own erdst- 
staff? 

De Morvilte. No, look I the door is 
open : let him be. . ' 

Fitsurse. The King cbndemns your 

■ 1 excommunicating- 

This is no secret, but a public 
matter 


In here agirn 1 

fjohn of Salisbury and Monks r etu r n. 
,, . Now,pin, the Kingls commands 1 

Fitsurse. Tbe King beyond the water, 
thro’ our voices, 

Commands you to be dutiful and leal 
To your you|g King on this side of the 
water, • 

Nit scorn him for the foibles of his youth. 
What I you would make his coronation 
void 

By cursing those who crown’d him. Out 
upon you 1 

. Bechet. Reginald, all men know I 
loved the Prince. * * 

1 lis father gave him to my care, and I 
Became his second father: he had his 
faults, 

For which I would have laid mine own 
life down * 

To help him from them, since indeed I 
loved him, 

And love him next after my lord his father. 
Rather than dim the splendour of his 
crown 

I fain would treble and quadruple it 
With revenues, realms, and golden pro* 
vinces 

So that were done in equity. 

Fitsurse. * You have broken 

Your bond of peace, your treaty with the 
King- 

Wakening such brawls and loud disturb* 
ancet 

In England, that he calls you oversea t 
To Inxwcr for it in his Norman courts. 

Bechet. Prate not of bonds, for never^ 
oh, never again 

Shall the waste voice of the bond-break* 
ing sea 

Divide me from the mat her church of 
England, 

My Canterbury. Load disturbances 1 
Oh, ay—the bells rai$ out even to 
deafening. 

Organ and pipe, and dulcimer, chant* 
and hymns 

In ail the churches, trumpets in the halls, 
Sobs, laughter, ericas they spread their 
raiment down 
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Before me—would have mgde my path- 
' way flowers, • 

Save that it was mid-winter in the stre^ t 
Bat full mid-summer in those honest 
hearts. 

Fitturse. The King commands you 
to absolve the bisl^ps 
'Whom you have exflbmmunicated. 

Bcchct. I? 

Not I, the Pope. Ask him for absolution. 

Fitturse. But you advised the Pope. 

Btckei. And so I did. 

They have but to submit. 

The four Knights. The King com¬ 
mands you. 

We are all King’s men. 

Bechet. King’s men at least 

should know 

That their own King closed with me last 
July 

That I should pas#, the censures of the 
Church 

On those that crown’d young Henry in 
this realm, 

And trampled on the rights of Canter¬ 
bury. 

Fitturse. What I dare you charge 
the King with treachery? 

He sanction thee to excommunicate 
The prelates whom he chose to crown 
his son! 

Bechet. I spake no word of treachery, 
Reginald. 

But for the truth of this I make appeal 
•To all the archbishops, bishops, prelates, 
barons, l 

Monks, knights, five hundred, that were 
there and heard. 

Nay, you yourself were there: you heard 
yourself. 

Fitturse. I«was not there. 

Bechet. I saw you there. 

Fitturse. l was not. 

Bechet. Yo4 were. I never forget 
anything. 

Fitturse. He makes the King a 
traitor, me a liar. • 

How long shall we forbear him ? 

John tf Salisbury (diming Bechet 
"**)• O my good lord, 


Speak with them privately on this h 
after. j 

.You see they have been reveling, an 
fear 

Are braced and brazen’d up w 
Christmas wines 
For any murderous brawl. » 

Bechet. And yet they pn 

Of mine, my brawls, when those, tl 
name themselves 

Of the King’s part, have broken dor 
our bams, 

Wasted our diocese, outraged our tenant 
Lifted our produce, driven our deri 
out— ’ 

Why they, your friends, those ruffian 
the De Brocs, 

They stood on Dover beach to murd< 


me, 

They slew my stags in mine own mam 
here, 

'Mutilated, poor brute, mysumpter-muh 

Plunder’d the vessel full of Gascon win* 

The old King’s present, carried off th 
casks, 

Kill’d half the crew, dungeon’d the othe 
half 

In Pevcnsey Castle_ 

De Morville. Why not rather then 

If this be so, complain to your vok£ 
King, « V 

Not punish of your owk authority? 
Bechet. Mine enemies batT’d all access 
to the boy. 

They knew he loved me. 

Hugh, Hugh, how psoudly you exalt 
your head 1 

Nay, when they sefk to' overturn our 
rights, 

I ask no leave of king, or mortal man. 

To set them straight again. Alone I do 
it. 
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King’s, 

And those of God to God. 

Fitturse. Threats] threats] 

ye hear him. 

What 1 will he excommunicate all rbfT 


world? 


[ The Knights ctme netted Becknf 
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De Trpey. He dull not. 

'Dt Britt. Well, is yet— 

I dbeuld be grateful— • 

1 He hath not excommunicated me. 

Btckd. Because thou wast font ex¬ 
communicate. 

I never spied in thee one gleam of grace. 

Dt Brito. Your Christian’s Christian 
charity! 

Bteitt. By St. Denis- 

Dt Britt. Ay, by St. Denis, now will 
he flameout, 

Add lose his head as old St. Denis did. 
% \Bteket. Ye think to scare me from 
my loyalty 

To God and to the Holy Father. No 1 
Tho’ all the swoids in England flash'd 
above me 

Ready to fall at Henry's word or yours— 
Tho’ all the loud-lungM trumpets upon 
earth 9 s 

Blared from the heights of all the thrones 
of her kings, 

Blowing the world against me, I would 
stand 

Clothed with the full authority of Rome, 
Mail'd in the perfect panoply of faith, 
First of the foremost of their files, who die 
sFor God, to people heaven in the great day 
.When God nukes up his jewels. Once 
1 fled— f 

Never again, and you—1 marvel at you— 
Ye know what is between us. Ye have 
sworn 

Yourselves my men when I was Chan¬ 
cellors-* 

My vassals •— and yet threaten your 
ArchSishop % 

In his own house. 

Knightt. Nothing can be between us 
That goes against our fealty to the King. 

Fitxuru. And in his name we charge 
you that ye keep 
This traitor from escaping. 

Beehtt. Rest you easy, 

For I am easy to keep. I shall not fly. 
Here, here, here will you find me. 

L MtrviUe. Know you not 

[Vo^ have spoken to the peril of your life? 

Bteitt. As I shall speak again. 


Futxrstja Dt Tmy, and Dt Britt,. 

* To arms 1 4 :* 

• {They rdth mt, De Morrille Ungtrt, 

Bteitt. De Morvfllt, 

I hrd thought so welt of you; and even 
now 

You seem dig least assassin of the four. 
Oh, do not damn jmurself for company I 
Is it too late for me to save your soul ? 

1 pray you for one moment stay and speak. 

De MtrviUe. Bcckct, it it too late. 

• [Arif. 

Bteitt. Is it too late ? 

Too late on earth may be too soon it^bell. 

Knights ( in tit distanee). ■ Close the 
great gate—ho, there—upon the 
town. 

Bttieft Retainers. Shut the hall- 
doors. , [A fause. 

Bertel. You hear them, brother John j 
Why do you staiM so silent, brother 
John? 

John of Salisbury. For I was musing 
on an ancient saw, 

Suaviter in mtdt, fbrtiter in re, 

Is strength less strong when hand-in-hand 
with grace ? 

Gratior in pulehrt ttrfort virtu!. 
Thomas, 

Why should you heat yourself for such as 
these? 

Beeiet. Mcthought I answer'd mod¬ 
erately enough. 

John tf Salisbury. As one that blow* 

, the coal to cool the fire. 

My lord, I marvel why you never lean 
On any man's advising but your own. . 

Beeiet. Is it so, Dan John? well, 
what should I have done ? 

John tf Salisbury. You should have 
taken counsel wflh your friends 
Before these bandits brake into your 
presence. 

They seek—you make—occasion for 
your death. 

Beeiet. My counsel is already taken, 

* John. 

I am prepared to die. 

John if Salisbury. We are slimcrs all. 
The best of all not aR-pnperad to dla. 
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Bechet. God's vill done ! 

John of Salisbury. Ay, w&Il. 

God’s will be done 1 <■ <■ 

Grim ( re-entering ). My lord, the * 

knights are arming in the garden 

Beneath the sycamore. 

Bechet. Good I lei them arm. 

Grim. And one'of the De Brocs is 
with them, Robert, 

The apostate monk that was with Ran- 
dulf here. 

He knolrs the twists and turnings of the 
place. * 

Bechet. No fear 1 

Grim. ’No fear, my lord. 

[Crashes on the hall-doors. The 
Monks flee. 

Bechet (rising). Our dovecote flown ! 

I cannot tell why plonks should all be 
cowards. 

John of Salisbury. Take refuge in 
your own cathedral, Thomas. 

Bechet. Do they not fight the Great 
fiend day by day ? 

Valour and holy life Should go together. 

Why should all monks be cowards ? 

John of Salisbury. Are they so ? 

I say, take refuge in your own cathe¬ 
dral. ' 

Bechet. Ay, but I told them I would 
wait them here. 

Grim. May they not say you dared 
not show yourself 

In your old place? and vespers are 
beginning. , 

[Bell rings for xvspers HU end of scene. 

You should attend the office, give them 
heart. 

They four you slain: they dread they 
know not what. 

Bechet. Ay, ftionks, not men. 

Grim. I am a monk, my lord. 

Perhaps, my Ion), you wrong us. 

Some would stand by you to the death. 

Bechet. Your pardon. 

John of Salisbury. He said, ‘Attend 
the office.’ * 

Bechet. Attend the office ? 

Why then—^The Cross 1—who bears my’ 
Cross before me? 


bat i 


Methought they would have brain'd s 
with >t, John. [Grim taheii 

• Grim. 11 Would that I*could ba 
thy cross indeed 1 « 

Bechet. The Mitre 1 
John of Salisbury. Will you wo 
it ?—there 1 1 

[Becket puts on the mitre 
Bechet. The Pall! 

I go to meet my King ! 

[Puts on the pall. 
Grim. To meet the King) 

[Crashes on the doore as they go out. 
John of Salisbury. Why do you mart 
with such a stateliness? 

Can you not hear them yonder like a 
storm, 

Battering the doors, and breaking thro’ 
the walls ? 

Becket. Why do the heathen rage? 

, My two good friends, 

What matters murder’d here, or murder'd 
there ? 

And yet my dream foretold my martyr¬ 
dom 

In mine own church. It is God’s will. 
Go on. 

Nay, drag me not. We must not seem 
to fly. ji 

\ 

SCENE III.— North Transept of 
Canterbury Cathedral. 

On the right hand a Jlight of steps leading 
to the Choir, another flight On the left, 
leading to the North A^sle. Winter 
afternoon slowly darkening. Low 
thunder now and then of an approach¬ 
ing storm. Monks heard chanting the 
service. Rosamund kneeling. 


Rosamund. O blessed saint, O glori¬ 
ous Benedict,— 

These arm'd men in the city, these fierce 

faces— | 

Thy holy follower founded Canterbury— * 
Save that dear head which now is Cr, , 
terbury, 

Save him, he saved my life, ha saved 
child, 
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Save him, his blood would darken 
Henry’s name; a 
save him (ill all as saintly as thyself • 
He miss the searching Aame of purgatory, 
And pass at once perfect to Paradise. 

, [Noise of stefs and voices in the cloisters. 
Hark! Is^t they? Coming! He is 
not here— 

Not yet, thank heaven. O save him ! 

[Goes up steps tending to choir. 

Bechet ( entering, forced along by John 
of Salisbury and Grim). No, 
I tell you 1 • 

■‘T'fannot bear a hand upon my person, 
Why do you force me thus against my 
• will ? 

Grim. My lord, we force you from 
your enemies. 

Bechet. As you would force a king 
from being crown’d. 

John of Salisbury. We must not foy j 
the crown of martyrdom. 

[Service stops. ,Monks come down from 
the stairs that lead to the choir. 

Monks Here is the great Arch¬ 
bishop 1 He lives ! he lives! 

Die with him, and be glorified together. 

Bechet. Togethei l ." . . get you 
>.» back 1 go on with the office. 
i'fMonks. (joint, then, with us to 

vespers. t 

Bechet. How can I come 

When you so block the entry ? Back, I 
say! 

Go on with the office. Shall not Heaven 
be served 

Tho’ earth's dtst earthquake clash'd the 
minster-belts^ 

And the great deeps were broken up 
again. 

And hiss’d against the sun ? 

[Noise in the cloisters. 

Monks. lire murderers, hark ! 

Let us hide 1 let us hide I 

Bechet. What do these people fear? 

Monks. Those arm’d men in the 
cloister. 

^ 'Bechet. Be not such cravens t 

«*rVl go out and meet them. 

Grim and ethers. Shot the doom I 


We will no* have him slain before our 

* face. 

■ • [ They close the doort of the transept. 

• ■ Knocking. 

Fly, fly, my lord, before they hunt the 
doors! [Knocking. 

Bechet, Jfi’hy, these are our own 
monks whoToIlow'd us I 
An I will you bolt them out, and have 
them slain ? 

Undo the doors: the church is not e 
castle: • 

Knock, and it shall be open'd. Are you 
deaf? 

What, have I lost authority among you? 
Stand by, make way 1 

[Upens the doors. Muter Monks 
from cloister. 

Come in, giy friends, come ini 
Nay, faster, faster! 

Monks. Oh,*my lord Archbishop, 
A score of knights all arm’d with swords 
ami axes— 

To the choir, to the choir ! 

[Monks divide, part flying by the 
stairs on the right, part by those on 
the left. The rush of these Iasi 
bears Bucket along with them some 
shay up the steps, where he is left 
standing a/one. 

Bechet. Shall I too pass to the choir, 
And die upon the Patriarchal throne 
Of all my predecessors ? 

John of Salisbury. No, to the crypt! 
Twgnty steps down. Stumble not in the 
darkness. 

Lest they should scire thee. 

Grim. To the crypt ? no—no, 

To the chapel of St. Blaise beneath the 
roof 1 

John of Salisbury (Pointing upwara 
and downward). That way, or 
this I Save thyself either way. 

Bechet. Oh, no, not either way, nor 
any way 

Save by that way which lead* thro’ night 
* to light. 

r Not twenty steps, but on*. 

And far not I should startle in the 
da r kn es s, 
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Not tho* it be their hour, the power of 
darkness, * 

But my hour too, the powUr of light ia, 
darkness 1 . 

I am not in the darkness but the light, 

Seen by the Church in Heaven, the 
Church on earth—g 

The power of life iif death to make her 
free! 

[Enter the four Knights. John of 
Salisbury flies to the altar of St. 
Benedict. 

Fitsurse. Here, here, King's men I 

[Catches hold of the last flying Monk. 

Where is the traitor Becket ? 

Monk. I am not he t I am not he, 
my lord. 

I am not tie indeed 1 

Fitsurse. c Hence to the .fiend I 

[Pushes him away. 

Where is this treble 'traitor to the King ? 

De Tracy. Where is the Archbishop, 
Thomas Becket ? 

Becket. Here. 

No traitor to the King, but Priest of 
God, 

Primate of England. 

[Descending into the transept. 

I am he ye seek. 

What would ye have of me ? 

Fitsurse. Your life. 

De Tracy. Your life. 

De Morville. Save that you will 
absolve the bishops. 

Bechet. Nev^r,— 

Except they make submission to the 
Church. 

You'had my answer to that cry before. 

De Morville. Why, then you are a 
dead man; flee 1 

Becket. c I will not. 

I am readier to be slain, than thou to stay. 

Hugh, I know well thou hast but half a 
heart 

To bathe this sacred pavement with my 
blood. 


Fitsurse. Was not the gr^it 
shut? 

They are thronging in to 
the town. 

We shall be overwhelm’d. Seize'his 
and cany him 1 

Come with us—nay—thou art our pri 
soner—come! 

De Morville. Ay, make him prisoner, 
do not harm the man. 

[Fitsurse lays hold of the Arch 
bishop’s pall. 

• Becket. Touch me not 1 

De Brito. How the gags 

priest gods himself I 

He is not yet ascended to the Father. 

Fitsurse. I will not only touch, but 
drag thee hence. 

Becket. Thou art my man, thou art 
my vassal. Away 1 

£ [Flings him off till he reels, almost 
to falling. 

De Tracy (lays hold of the pall). 
Come; as he said, theu art our 


vespers— i d 


pnsoner. 

Becket. jthmlown I 

[Throws him k dlong. 

Fitsurse (advances with dratsa'I.'vord). 

1 told thee that 1 si.w^l "tl 
member thee! 

Becket. Profligate paritlet 1 . f «] jal 

Fitsurse. Do you * ck f 

strike, strike. 

[Strikes off the Archbisho«.j«i?w, 
and wounds him in th^orehead. 

Becket (covers his ejes'isgth i f hand). 

I do commend my caust.to : od, the 
Virgin, . its 

St. Denis of France and St. . \mege of 
England, 

And all the tutelar Saints of Canterbury. 

[Grim wraps his arms about the 
Archbishop. 

Spare this defence, dear brother. 

[Tracy has arisen, and approaches, 
hesitatingly, with hit sttsord 


God pardon thee and these, but God’s 
full curse 

Shatter yott all to pieces if ye harm * 
One of my Sock I 


raised. 

• Fitsurse. Strike him, Tra£l*'i 

Rosamund [rushing dawn steps JfX 
the chair). No, No, No, No I ^ 
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Built [fajfytg on kit km). At t!|t 
• right und of Power— 

$wer and gyat glory—for thy Church, 
0 Lord— 

Into Thy hands, 0 Lord—Into Thy 
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A TRAGEDY. 
DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 


Svxoaix, A ex-Tetrarek.'. 
Sinnatus, a Tetrarck, 
Attendant. 

* V- 


GALATIANS. 

Maid. 

Phcxbx, 

Camma, wife of Smaatus, afterward 
Priestess in Hi Temple if Artemis. 


ROMANS. 

Ansonius, a Roman QftsAal. I * NMtman. 

Publius. I Messenger. * 


ACT I. 

SCENE I.— Distant View of a City 
of Galatia. 

V * 

As /he curtain rises, Priestesses are heard 
singing in the Teshfle, Boy discovered 
on a pathway among Rocks, picking 
grapes. A party of Roman Soldiers, 
guarding a prisoner in chains, some 
down the pathway and exeunt. 

Enter SVNORIX [lookinground). Singing 
ceases. 

Synorix. Pine, beech and plane, oak, 
walnut, apricot, 

Vine, cypress, poplar, myrtle, bowering-in 

The city where she dwells.* She past me 
here 

Three years ago when I was flying from 

My Tetrarchy to Rome. I almost tot^h’d 
her— 

A maiden slowly moving on to music 

Aiming her maidens to this Temple— 
OGods! 

She is my fate—else wherefore has my 
&te • 

Brought me again to her own city?— 
married 

Since—married Sinnatus, the Tetraich 
here— 

But if he be conspirator, Rome will chain. 

Or slay him. I may trust to gain her then 

When I shall have my tetrarchy restored 

By Rome, our mistress, grateful that I 
stow'd her 


The' weakness and the dissonance of oi 
clans, 

And how to crush them easily. Wretche 
race! 

And once I wish’d to scourge them to th 
. hones. 

But in this narrow breathing-time of life 
Is vengeance for its own sake worth thi 
while, 

If once our ends are gain'd ? and nov 
this cup— 

I never felt such passion for a woman. 
[Brings out a cup and scroll from 
under his cloak. ,1 

What have I written to her? >, 

[Betiding the scrotX 
'To thi admired Camma, wife of 
Sinnatus, the Tetrarch, one who years 
ago, himself an adorer of our great god¬ 
dess, Artemis, beheld you afar off worship¬ 
ping in her Temple, andlqved you for it, 
sendsyou this cup rescued from the burning 
of one of her shrines in a dry thro’ which 
he past with the Rdman army: it is the 
cup we use in our marriages. Receive 
it from one who cannot at present write 
himself other than 

1 A Galatian serving by force in 
the Roman Legion.’ 

[7Wnar and looks up to Boy. 
Boy, dost thou know the house of 
Sinnatus? ( . 

.Boy. These grapes are for the toj^/vl 
of Sumatra— 

Close to the Temple. ^ 
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Anionites. And may ty foil’d like 
Tarquin, if you follow • 

Not the diy light of Rome’s^traight-goinjr 
policy, 

But the fool-fire of love or lust, which 
well 

May make you lose yoursplf, may even 
drown you * 

In the good regard of Rome. 

Synorix. Tut—fear me not; 

I ever had my victories among women. 

I am meet true to Rome. 

Antonius [aside). I hate the man 1 

What filthy tools our Senate works with! 
Still 

I must obey them. [Aloud.) Fare you 
well. [ Going. 

Synorix. Farewell I 

Antonius [slopping). A moment 1 If 
you track tHls Sinnatus 

In any treason, I» give you here an 
order [Produces a paper. 

To seize upon him. Let me sign it. 
[Signs it. ) There 

1 Antonius leader of the Roman Legion.’ 

[Hands the paper to Synorix. Goes 
up pathway and exit. 

Synorix. Woman again 1—but I am 
wiser now. , 

No rushing on the game—the net,—the 
net. 

[Shouts of ‘ Sinnatus 1 Sinnatus 1 ’ 
Then horn. 

Looking off stage.'] He comes, a rough, 
bluff, simple-looking fellow. 

If we may judge the kernel hf the 
husk, 

Not one to keep a woman’s fealty when 

Assailed by Craft and Love. I’ll join 
with him: 

I may reap something from him—come 
upon her 

Again, perhaps, to-day— her. Who are 
with him? 

I see no ace that knows me. Shall I 
risk it? 

I am a Roman now, they dare not touch 
me. 

I will. 

ffwte’Sinnatua, Huntsmen ased houseds. 


Fair Sir, a happy day to yet 
You reck but little of the Roman here 
JVhile you can take your pagtme inn 
woods. \ 

Sinnatus. Ay, ay, why not? Whs 
would you with me, man? 
Synorix. I am a life-loQg lover of fit 
chase. 

And tho’ a stranger fain would be allow*! 
To join the hunt. 

Sinnatus. Your name ? 

Synorix. Strato, my name 

, Sinnatus. No Roman name ? 

Synorix. A Greek, my lord; yqj. 
know ‘ 

That we Galatians are both Greek and 
Gaul. 

[Shouts and horns in the distance 
Sinnatus. Hillo, the stag I J[Ti 
Synorix.) What, you are all un- 
furnish’d ? * 

|v 6 ive him a bow and arrows—follow—| 
follow. 

[Exit, followed by Huntsmen. 
Synorix. Slowly but surely—till l| 
see my way. 

It is the one step in the dark beyond 
Our expectation, that amazes us. 

[Distant shouts and 


Hillo! Hillo! 

[Exit Synorix. 


Slants and ItnM 


SCENE II. — A Room in the 
TeTRARCH’S flOVSE . 

Frescoed figures on the wails. Evening. 
Moonlight outside.' A couch ssritk 
cushions on it. ~A small table with a 
flagon of wine, cups, plate of grapes, 
etc., also the cup of Scene I. A chair 
with drapery on it. 

Camma enters, ased opens customs of 
• window. 

Comma. No Sinnatus yet—and them 
the rising mooo, ' A 


[Takes up a cithern and sits on, 
Plays and sings. 
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Moon on the field'and the foam, 
fMoon on the waste and the void, 
[Moon bring him home, bring him home 
Safe from the dark and the cqld, 
[Home, sweet moon, bring him home, 
Home wish the dock to the fold— 
Safe from tHb wolf 

(Listening.) Is he coming? I thought 
I heard 

A footstep. No not yet. They say that 
Rome 

Sprang from a wolf, 
lord mist 

^Cith some conspiracy against the wolf. 
This mountain shepherd never dream'd 
of Rome. 

(Sings.) Safe from the wolf to the 
fold- 

And that great break of precipice that runs 
Thro’ all the wood, where twentyyears ago 
Huntsman, and hound, and deer w<f<t 
all neck-broken1 
Nay, here he comes. 

Enter SlNNATUS follenved by Svnorix. 
Sinnatus (angrily), I tell thee, my 
good fellow, 

My arrow struck the stag. 

I ,^ Synorix. But was it so? 

rffcr, you were further off: besides the 
' wind * 

Went with my arrow. 

Sinnatus. I am sure / struck him. 
Synorix. And I am just as sure, my 
lord, / struck him. 

[Aside.) And, P may strike your game 
when won are gone. 

Comma. Comm-come, we will not 
quarrel about*the slag. 

1 hare had a weary day in watching you. 
lours must have been a wearier. Sit 
and eat,' 

\nd take a hunter’s vengeance on the 
meats. 

Sinnatus. No, no—we Hive eaten 
—we are heated. Wine 1 
Comma. Who is our guest ? 
r-Wuw/ru. Strato he calls himself, 
t ’ \£Cimma ts/ine la Synods, while 
Sinnatus htlfs kisnseif. 


% SinnatuE l pledge you, Strato. 

. . {Drinks. 

’• Synorix. • , And I yog, my lord. 
* [Drinks. 

Siunatus(seeiag the a# sent If Camraa). 
What's here ? 

Comma. • A strange gift s*nt to me 
, to-day. 

A sacred cup saved from s biasing’ 
shrine 

Of our great Goddess, in some dlv 
where * 

Antonins past. I had lielieved that 
Rome 

Made war upon the peoples not tl)e 
Gods. 

Synorix. Most like the city row 
against Antonins, 

Whereon he fired sit, and the sacred 
shiine s 

By chance was burnt along with It. 

Sinnatus. Had you then 

No message with the cup ? 

Camilla. Why, yes, sec here. 

[(lives him the scroll. 
Sinnatus (reads). • To the admired 
('amnia,—beheld you afar off—loved you 
sends jrou this cup- the cup we use in 
our marriages- cannot at present write 
himself other than 

•A Gaia r ian serving by force 
in the Roman Legion.’ 
Serving by force! Were there no boughs* 
to hang on, 

Rivers to drown in? Serve l>y force? 
No force 

Could make me serve by force. 

Synorix. How then, my lord? 

The Roman is eneampt without your 
city— , 

rhe force of Rome a thousand-fold our 
own. 

Must all Galatia hang or drosfn her. 
self? 

And you a Prince and Tetrarch in this 
province— 

Sinnatus. Province! 

Synorix. Well, well, they 

, call it so in Rome. 

Sinnatus (angrily). Province t 
■ JC 
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Synorix. A noble angef! but Ap- 
tonius ( 

To-morrow will demand* your tribute—* 
you, * 

Can you make war ? Have you alliances ? 
Bithynia, Pontus, Paphlagonia ? 

We have had our ltagues* of old with 
, - Eastern kings. 

There is my hand—if such a league there 
be. 

What will you do? 

Stimulus. Not set myself abroach 
And run my mind out to a random 
guest 

Who join’d me in the hunt. You saw 
my hounds 

True to the scent f and we have two- 
legg'd dogs 

Among us who can Sincll a true occasion, 
And when to bark and how. 

Synorix. My good I-ord Sinnatus, 
I once was at the hunting of a lion. 
Roused by the clamour of the chase he 
woke, 

Came to the front of the .wood—his 
monarch mane 

Bristled about his quick ears—he stood 
there , 

Staring upon the hunter. A score of 
dogs 

Gnaw'd at his ankles: at the last he felt 
The trouble of his feet, put forth one 
paw, 

Slew four, and knew it not, and so 
remain’d c 

Staring upon the hunter: and this Rome 
Will crush you if you wrestle with her; 
then 

Save for some slight report in her own 
Senate a 

Scarce know what she has done. 

. (Afit/e.) Would I could move him, 
Provoke him any way! ( AinuI.) The 
Lady Camma, 

Wise I am sure as she is beautiful, 

Will close With me that to submit at once 
Is better than a wholly-hopeless war, 
Our* gallant citirens murder'd all h vain, 
San, husband, brother gash’d to death W 

vain, 


And the small state more cruelly tramp! 
on 

Than had she never moved. * 

Comma. Sir, I had or 

A Soy who died a babej but were 
living t 

And grown to man and Sinnatus wil 
it, I 

Would set him in the front rank of t 
fight 

With scarce a pang. [Pises.) Sir, if 
state submit * 

At once, she may be blotted out at one 
And swallow’d in the conquena 
chronicle. 

Whereas in wars of freedom and defenc 
The glory and grief of battle won or la 
Solders a race together—yea—tho’ thi 
. fail, 

The names of those who fought and ft 
w U arc like 

A bank’d-up fire that flashes out again 
From century to century, and at last 
May lead them on to victory—I hop 
so— 

Like phantoms of the Gods. 

Sinnatus. Well spoken, wift 

Synorix [bousing): Madam, so well 
yield , 

Sinna/us. I should not wonffi 

If Synorix, who has dw. It three years 8 
Rome 

And wrought his worst against his nativi 
land, 

Returns with this Antonjus. 

Synorix. What is Synorix i 

Sinnatus. Galatian, anfl not knowi 
This Synorix?® 

Was Tetrarch here, and tyrant also—did 
Dishonour to our wives. 

Synorix. Perhaps you judge him 
With feeble charity: being as you tell me 
Tetrarch, there might be willing wives 
enmigh 

To feel dishonour, honour. * 

Camma. Do not say so. 

I know of no such wives in all ~ ' 

Thera may be courtesans for 
know 

Whose life is one dishonour. 
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i Enter Attendant. 

Attent&nt (aside). My lord, the met!! 
i Sinnatus (aside). Our anti - Roman 
factiorf? * 

Attendant (aside). Ay, my lord. 
Synorix (overhearing). (Aside.) I 
have enough—their anti-Roman 
faction. 

t Sinnatus (aloud). Some friends of 
mine would speak with me with¬ 
out. 

You, Strato, make good cheer till *1 
return. [Exit. 

Sjmorix. 1 have much to say, no 
time to say it. in. 

First, lady, know myself am that Galatian 
Who sent the cup. , 

Comma. I thank you from my heart. 
Synorix. Then that I serve with 
Rome to serve Galatia. f • 
The* is my secret: keep it, or you sell 
me 

To torment and to death. [ Coming closer. 

For your ear only— 

I love you—for your love to the great 
Goddess. 

The Romans sent me here a spy upon 
K you, 

\JSp draw yougnd your husband to your 
doom. • 

I'd sooner die than do it. 

(Takes out paper givkn him hy Antonins. 

* This paper sign'd 
Antonius—will you take it, read' it ? 
there F 

Comma. \ReadsJ * You are to seize 
on Sinnatu?3r-if-— ■' 

Synorix. (Snatchespaper.) No more. 
What follows is for no wife’s eyes. O 
Comma, 

Rome has a glimpse of this conspiracy i 
Rome never yet hath spar'd conspirator. 
Horrible I flaying, scourging, crucify- 
tag- 

Comma 1 am tender enough. Why 
^ ' do you practise on me ? 

<f£vmrix. Why should I practise on 
How yon wrong me I I 
I am sure of being every way malign'd. 


Apd if yAi should betray me to your 

hushaad- . 

* Comma. Will you betray him hy 
this order ? 

Sy.iorix. See, 

I tear it all to pieces, never dream'd 
Of acting oiP it. « [ Tears the paper. 

Comma. I owe you thanks formveig 

Synorix. Hath Sinnatus never tola 
you of this plot ? 

Comma. What plot ? » , 

Synorix. A child's sand- 

castle on the beach . 

For the next wave—all seen,—all ealeu 
latcd, 

All known by Rome. No.chance for 
Sinnatus. 

Comma. Why said you not as much 
to my hrav<fSinnatus? 

Synorix. Iirav«— ay—loo brave, too 
over-confident, 

Too like to ruin himself, and you, and 
me I 

Who else, with this black thunderbolt of 
Rome * 

Above' him, would have chased the stag 
to-day 

In the f(|ll face of all the Roman camp? 

A miracle that they let him home again, 
Not caught, maim’d, blinded him. 

[Camma shudders. 

(Aside.) I have made her tremble. 
(Aloud.) I know they mean to torture* 
him to death. , * * 

I dire not tell him how I came to know 
it; 

I durst not trust him with—my serving 
Rome * 

To serve Galatia: you heard him on the 
letter. a 

Not say as much? I alt but said as 
much. 

I am sure I told him that his plot *ts 
folly. 

I say it to you—you are wiser—Rome 
knows all, 

But you know not the savagery .of 
Home. ’ * 

. Comma. O—have you power with 
Home? use it for him 1 ' ■ 
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Synorix, AIm ! I (iaA> no sudi 
power with Rome. All that 
Tde* with Antonius. ' , 

[As if struck hy a sudden thought. 
Comes over to her. 

He will pass to-morrow 
In the gray dawn Ijpfore (the Temple 
. doors. 

Tou have beauty,—O great beauty,—and 
Antonius, 

So gracious toward women, never yet 
Hung back a woman’s prayer. Plead to 
him, 

I am sure you will prevail. 

Cojuma. Still-i should tell 

My husband. 

Synorix. Will he let you plead for 
• him 

To a Roman? , 

Comma, I fearyiot. 

-Sr?*- Then do not tell him. 

Ur tell him, if you will, when you return, 
when you haVc charm’d our general into 
mercy, 

And All is safe again. O dearest lady, 
[Murmurs of ‘ Synorix! Synorix! ’ 
heard outside. 

Think, torture,—death,—and come. 

An <;~ ., j wilt I will. 

And I will not betray you. 

Synorix (a side), (As Sinnatus enters.) 

Stand apart. 

t Sinnatus and Attendant. 
Sinnatus. ' Thou art that Synoax I 
wri v ^ ne w ' u>m Ibou hast wrong’d 
Without there, knew thee with Antonius. 
They howl for thee, to rend thee head 
from limb. 

Synorix. I |m much malign’d. I 
thought to serve Galatia. 

SinnatHs. Serve thyself first, villain ! 
They shall not harm 

My guest within my house. There! 

I points to door) there 1 this door 
Opens upon the forest! Out, begone ! 
Henceforth I am thy mortal enemy. 
Synorix. However X thank thee 

[dtpm kss smrd)i thou hast 
*red my )i&. [Ariz. 


Sinnatus. [To Attendant.) Retut 
and tell them Synorix is not hetl 
* [Exit Attendam 

What did that villain Synorix say q 
* you ? , 

Comma. Is he — that —Synorix ? 
Sinnatus. Whereford should you 

doubt it ? 

One of the men there knew him. 
Comma. Only one, 

And he perhaps mistaken in the face. ' 

Sinnatus. Come, come, could he 
deny it? What did he say? 
Comma. What should he say ? 
Sinnatus. What should he say, my 
*ife! 1 1 

He should say this, that being Tetrarch 
once 

His own true people cast him from their 
doors 

a base coin. 

Comma, Not kindly to them ? 
Sinnatus. Kindly? 

o the most kindly Prince in all the 
world ! 

Would clap his honest citizens on the 
back, 

Bandy their own rude jests with them, 
lie curious f 

About the welfare of their babes, ths...- 
wives, " \ 

O ay—their wives—their wives. What 
should he say ? 

He should say nothiitg to my wife if I 
Were by to throttle him I He steep’d 
himself 1 . 

In all the lust of Rome. .How should 
you guess *• r 
What manner of beast it is ? 

j 0 *®"' Vet he seem'd kindly. 
And said he loathed the cruelties that 
Rome 

Wrought on her vassals, 

Sinnatus, Did he, honest maiv? 
Comma.' And you, that seldom brook 
the stranger here. 

Have let him hunt the stag with 
day, 

Simutut. X warrant you now, 

4. struck the stag. ^ 


thyou t J 
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Comma. Why no, he never touch'd 
upon the stag. 

Sinnams. Why so I said, my arroW. 
Well, to sleep. 

> [Gees to elite liter. 

Comma. Nay, close not yet the door 
upon a night 
That lobks half day. 

Sinnatus. True; and my friends may 
spy him 

And slay him as he runs. 

Comma. He is gone already. 

Oh look,—yon grove upon the mountain, 
> —white 

In the sweet moon as with a lovelier 
snow! * 

But what a blotch of blackness under¬ 
neath ! 

Sinnatus, you rememlwr—yea, you must, 
That there three years ago—the vast 
vine-bowers f , 

Ran to the summit of the trees, and 
dropt 

Their streamers earthward, which a 
breere of May 

Took ever and anon, and open'd out 
The purple zone of hill and heaven; 
there 

Vcm told your love; and like the sway- 
[7 ing vi V s— 

fea,—with out* eyes,—our hearts, our 
prophet hopes 

Let in the happy distance, and that all 
Hut cloudless heaven which we have 
found together 

In our three married years 1 You kiss'd 
me liters 

for the first timJ.j Sinnatus, kiss me 
now. 

Sinnatus. First kiss. (Kisses hr.) 
There then. You talk almost as 
If it 

Hight be the last 

Comma. Will you not pat a little ? 

Sinnatus. No, no, we found a goat¬ 
herd’s hut and shared 
% fruits and milk. Liar! You will 
believe 

that he never struck the stag—a 
brave one 


AjfWch yotf shall see to-morrow. 

Comma. I rise to-morrow 

•In the gta/dawn, and tike this holy cup' 
To lodge it in the shrine of Artemis. 

Smuatus. Good I 

Comma. If I be not back ia 

half In hoty, 

Come after me. 

Sinnatus. Whatl is there danger ? * 

Comma. Nay, 

None that I know: 'tis but Lltcp from 
here ’ 

To the Temple. 

Sinnatus. AH my brain Is lull ef 
sleep. , 

Wake me before you go, I'll after you— 
After me now ! [Closes titer and exit. 

Comma (drawing eurtaius). Your 
shadow, Synorix— 

His face was not njalignant, and he said 
That men malign'd him. Shall I go 1 
Shall I go ? 

Death, torture— 

■lie never yet Aung back a woman's 
prayer ’— 

I go, but I will have my dagger with 
me. [Exit. 

SCENE III.— Sake as Scene I. 

Dawn. 

Musit and Singing in tk* TtmfU. 

Egster Synorix sualthfutly , after him' 
Publius and Soldiers. 

Syturix. Publius! 

l'ublius. Here! 

Synorix. Do you re¬ 

member what I told yon? 

Publius. When you cry * Rome, Rome,’ 
to seize 

On whomsoever may be talking with 
you, 

Or man, or woman, aS traitors unto 
Rome. 

Syturix. Right. Back again. How 
many of you are there? 

Publiiss. Some halt a score. 

[Exeunt Soldiers and Publius. 
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Synorix. I haw.- my guard 

■ about me. 

1 need not feu the crowd thtl, hunted me, 
Acron the woodf, hut night. 1 hardly 
gain'd 

The camp at midnight. Will she come 
to me a 

Now that she knows Sne Synorix ? Not 
' if Sinnatus 

Hu told her all the truth about me. 
Well, 

I cannot help the mould that I was cast 
in. 

I fling all that upon my fate, my star. 
I'know that I am genial, I would be 
Happy, and make aft others happy so 
They did hot thwart me. Nay, she will 
not come. 

Yet if she be a true and loving wife 
She may, perchance, to save this husband. 
Ay! 

See, see, my white bird stepping toward 
the snare. 

Why now I count it all but miracle, 

That this brave heart of mine should 
shake me so, . 

As helplessly ns some unl>eardcd boy’s 
When first he meets his maiden in a 
bower. 

[Enter Camma [with cup). 
The lark first takes the sunlight on his 
wing, 

But you, twin sister of the morning 
star, 

Forelead the sun. • 

Camma. Where is Antonius ? 

Symrix. Not here os yet. You are 
too early for him. 

[.fir cruses towards Temple. 

Symrix. Nav, whither go you now ? 

■ Comma. To lodge this cup 

Within the holy shrine of Artemis, 

And so return. 

Synorix. , To find Antonius here. 

[.St# goes into the Temple , he looks 
after her. 

■The loveliest life that ever drew the 
light 

From heaven to brood upon her, and 
enrich 


Earth with her shadow 1 I trust she sdH 
return. I 

These Romans due not violate t| 
Temple. * 

No, I must lure my game into the camp 
A woman I could, live and die for 
What! 

Die for a woman, what newsfaith s 
this? 

I am' not mad, not sick, not old enough 
To doat on one alone. Yes, mad for 
her. 

Gamma the stately, Camma the great¬ 
hearted, , 

So mad, I fear some strange and edl 
Chance 

Coming upon me, for by the Gods. 1 
seem 
Strange to myself. 

• Re-enter Camma. 

Camma. Where is Antonius? 

Synorix. Where ? As I said before, 
you are still too early. 

Camma. Too early to be here alone 
with thee; • 

For whether men malign thy name, or 
no, 

It bears an evil savour among women. ^ 
Where is Antonius? (Loud.) <ri 

Synorix. Madam, as you knot% 

The camp is half a league without the 
city; 

If you will walk with me we needs must 
meet 

Antonius coming, or at least shall find 
him , -> 

There in the camp. 

Camma. No, not one step with thee. 
Where is Antonius? (Louder.) 

Symrix (advancing towards her 1 ) 
Then for your own saket 
Lady, 1 say it with all gentleness, 

And for the sake of Sinnatus your 
husband, 

I must compel you. 

Camma (drawing her dagger). 

—too neu is death. 

Synorix (disarming her). Is 
easy to disana a woman? 
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iter Sinnatds (seises him from Mind 
by the throat). • 

Synorix ( throttled, and scant audible). 
Rome! Rome I 

Sinnatm. Adulterous dog! 

Synorix (slatting him with Comma’s 
tagger). What I will you have it ? 

[Camma utters a cry ami 
rum to Sinnatus. 

Sinnatus (falls tachward). I have it 
in my heart—to the Temple— 
fly— , 

{or my sake—or they seise on thee. 

' Remember 1 


jAway—farewell 1 . [Dies. 

Camma (rum uf the steps into the 
i Temple, looking tack). Farewell! 

I Synorix (seeing her escape). The 
women of the Temple drag her in. 
Publius 1 Publius I No, 

Antonius would not suffer me to break# * 
Into the sanctuary. She hath escaped. 

[Looking down at Sinnatus, 
‘Adulterous dog I’ that red-faced rage- 
at me I 

Then with one quick short stab—eternal 
peace. 

So end all passions. Then what use in 
a, passions ? 

Vo warm the told bounds of our dying 
life • 

And, lest we freeze in mortal apathy. 
Employ us, heat us, quicken us, help us, 
keep us 

From seeing alls too near that urn, those 
ashes. 

Which all itfbst hp. Well used, they 
serve us well? 

I heard a saying in Egypt, that ambition 
Is like the sea wave, which the more you 
drink, 

The more you thirst—yea—drink too 
much, as men 

Have done on rafts of wreck—it drives 
you mad. 

I frill be no such wreck, am no such 
?V\ gnmetfer 

'Viaving won the stake, would dare 
if" ' the chance > 


Of double, 4 >r losing all. The Roman 
• Senate, 

, For I have ajpays play’d into their hands, 
Means me the crown. And Camma for 
my bride— 

The people love her—if I win her love, 
They too will cleave to me, as one with 
her. * a 

Thve then I rest, Rome’s tributary king... 

[Looking down ou Sinnatus. 
Why did I strike him?—having proof 
enough • 

Against the man, I surely should have left 
That stroke to Rome. He saved my life 
too. Did he ? , 

It seem’d so. 1 have play’d thesudden fool. 
And that sets her against mc»— for the 
moment. 

Camma—well, well, I never found the | 
woman * 

I could not force or* wheedle to my will. 
She will be glad at last to wear my crown. 
And I will make (.alalia prosperous too, 
And we will chirp among our vines, and 
smile 

At bygone things till that (pointing to 
Sinnatus) eternal peace. 

Rome I Rome 1 

• [Enter Publius and Soldiers. 
Twice I cried Rome. Why Came ye 

not before ? * 

Publius. Why come we now ? Whom 
shall we seize upon t . 

Synorix (pointing to the body of Sin- 
nat^s). The body of that dead traitor 
Sinnatus. 

Bear him away. 

Music and Singing in Temple. 

• ACT II* 

SCENE.— Interior or the Temtu 
of Artemis. 

Small gold gates on platform in front of 
the veil before the colossal statue of the 
Goddess, and in the centre of the 
Temple a tripod attar, on which is a ( 
lighted tamp. Lamps (lighted) sus- 
pessdtd between each pillar. Tripods, 
vases, garlands of flowers, etc., attest 
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stage. Mar it hath ctam U Goddess, 
with two cups. Solemn music. Priest- 
tmi decorating the Ttmpk. , 

(The Ckonu c/P riestesses sing as 
they enter.) 

Artemis, Artemis, hear uj O Mother, 
hear us, and (less us 1 

• Artemis, thou that art life to the Wind) to 

the wave, to the glebe, to the fire 1 
Hear tHy people who praise thee I O help 
U* from all that oppress us! 

Hear thy priestesses hymn thy glory! O 
yield them all their desire 1 
Priestess. Phcebe, that man from 
Synorix, who has been 
So oft to sec the Priestess, waits once more 
Before the Temple. 

• Phcebe. We will let her know. 

[5»j«r to one of the Priestesses, who 
goes out.' 

Since Camma fled from Synorix to our 
Temple, 

And for her beauty, stateliness, and power, 
Was chosen Priestess here, hive you not 
mark’d 

Her eyes were ever on the marble floor ? 
To-day they are fixt and bright—they 
look straight out. * 

Hath she made up her mind to marry him ? 

' Priestess. To marry him Who slabb’d 
her Sinnatus. 

You will not easily make me credit that. 
Phtrbe. Ask her. 

Enter Camma as Priestess (in front of 
the curtains), 

Priestess. YouwillnotmarrySynorix? 
Camma. My girl, X am the bride of 
Death, and only 
Marry the dead, • 

Priestess. Not Synorix then ? 

Comma. My girl, 

At times this oracle of grtat Artemis 
Has no more power than other oracles 
To ipestk directly. 

Photic, Will you apeak to him, 

The messenger from Synorix who wails 
Before the Temple I 
Comma. Why not? Let him enter. 
[ C h u t forward on to step ty tripod. 


Enter a MCSSEttOCft. ' J 

• Messenger' (htteels ). Greeting « 

health from Synorix 1 More tea 
once 

You have refused his hand. When hr 
I saw you, * 

You all bdt yielded. Hfe entreats you An 
For your last answer. When he struct 
at Sinnatus— 

As I have many a time declared to you— 
lie knew not at the moment who hid 

• fasten’d 

About his throat—he begs you to fpr- 

• get it 

As scarce his act:—a random stroke: all 
- else 

Was love for you: he prays you to be- 
lieve him. 

Camma. I pray him to believe— 
that I believe him. 

c *Messenger . Why that is well. Yoa 
mean to marry him ? 

Camma. I mean to marry him—if 
' that be well. 

Messenger. This very day the Romans | 
crown him king 

For all his faithful services to Rome, 
fie wills you then this day to marry himy, 
And so be throned together in the sighw- 
Of all the people, that the doHd mayknoVf 
You twain are reconciled, and no more 
fends 

Disturb our peaceful vassalage to Rome. 

Camma. To-day? Too sudden, I 
will brood upon it.. < 

When do they crown him ?« I 

Messenger. , Eveh now. 

Camma. l And where? 

Messenger. Here by your temple. 

Comma. Come once more to me 
Before the crowning,—I will answer you.’ 

[Eseit Messenger. 

Phethe. Great Anemia 1 -O Camma, 
can it be well, 

Or good, or wise, that you should chop 
» hand f 

Red with the sacred blood of siftnatu 

Comma. Good 1 mine own iaffr 

* driven by Synorix load ■ .< 
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AO good in the true heart of Situates, 
Mtad quench'd It there fbt ever. Wue! 
lire yield* to death and Wfedonf fawn to 
i Fate, 

I> wiiest, doing so. Did not thb men 
Speak well? We cannot fight Imperial 
Koijfc, 

But he and I are both Galfh lan-born, 
And tributary sovereigns, he and I 
Might teach thii Rome— from knowledge 
of our-people— 

Where to lay on her tribute—heavily here 
Arid lightly there. Might I not live Mr 
s- that, 

And drown all poor self-passion in the 
sense 

Of public good ? 

Phabe. 1 am sure you will not 

marry him. 

Comma. Are you so sure? I pray 
you wait and see. . 

[Shouts (from the distante)* 
'Synorixl Synorix!’ 

Comma. Synorix, Synoria I So they 
cried Sinnatus 

Not so long since—they sicken me. The 
One 

Who shifts his policy suffers something, 
must 

fwcuse himself, excuse himself ] the 
■ » Many * 

Will fitel no shame to give themselves the 
lie. 

Phabe. Most like it was the Roman 
soldier shouted. 

Comma* Jlieir shield-bome patriot 
of the morning star 

Rang'd at nfid-day, their traitor of the 
dawn * 

Hie clamour'd darling of their afternoon! 
And that same head they would have 
play'd at ball srith 

And kick’d it featureless—they now 
Would crown. 

[Ftemrisk eftrumpets. 

SUer a Colatime Nobleman with creme 
1 tee a cushion. 

(beetle). Greeting and health 
from Synorix. He sen ds you 
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/Hdi dladeig of the first Galatian QUMa, 
That you may feed ypur fluey on tha 
■. glorfoflt, 

And Join your lift this day with his, and 
wear it * 

Beside him oh his throne. He watts 
yourghswer. 

Comma. Tell mm there is one shadow 
among the shadows. 

One ghost of all the gbodv-yui yet so 
new, • * 

So Mtangtf among them—sudf an alien 
there, 

So much of husband in it still—that If 
The shout of Synoria and Gamma sit* 
ting 

Upon one throne, should reach it, it 
Would rise 

He!. . . Hr, with that ted star between 
the rila, 

And my knife iheit—and blast the king 
and me, 

And blanch the crowd With honor. 1 
dare not, sir I 

Throne him—and then the marriage—ay 
- and tell him 

That 1 accept the' diadem of Galatia-— 

[AU art emoted. 
Yea, tMIst ye saw me crown myself 
withal. [/'utt ett the croeme. 

I wait him his crown’d queen. 

Nobit. So will I tell him. (£xii. „ 

Music. Two Priestesses ge up ike steps 
before the shrine , draw the curtains ett * 
Other side (discovering tht Goddess), 
then epen the gales and remain on steps, 
one on either side, and kneel. A 
priestess goes off and returns with a 
veil of marriage, then assists Phahe to 
veil Comma. At a the same lime 

Priestesses enter and tteued on either 
side of the Temple. Comma and all the 
Priestesses kneel, raise their hands to the 
Goddess, and bow dawk. 

[Shouts, ‘Synoria I Synoria 1’ AUsiet,' 
Comma. Fling wide the doetsaad 
let the new-made children 
Of our imperial mother a*e the show. 

[SunHgtttppm* (Imgl tlrdwa ; 

■ ■ ■’ ’ . 



1 have no heart to do it fi To Phate). 
Look for ipe! 8 

[Crouches. Phoebe loth oul. t 
[Shouts, ‘ Synorix ! Synorix ! ’ 

Phoebe. 'He climbs the throne. Hot 
blood, ambition, pride 

So bloat and redden his fare—0 would 
it were u 

His third last apoplexy 1 O bestial 1 

0 how unlike our goodly Sinnatus. 

Comma [on the ground). - You wrong 
hita surely; far as the face goes 

A goodlier-looking man than Sinnatus. 

Phoebe (aside). How dare she say it ? 
I could hate her for it 

But that she is distracted. 

[A flourish of trumpets. 

Comma. Is he crown’d? 

Phoebe. Ay, ther^ they crown him. 
[Crowd without shout, 'Synorix 1 
Synorix 1" 

[A Priestess brings a box of spices to 
Camma, who throws them on the 
altar-flame. 

Camma. Rouse the dead altar-flame, 
fling in the spices, 

Nard, Cinnamon, amoihum, benzoin. 

Let all the air reel into a mist of odour, 

As in the midmost heart of Paradise. 

Lay down the Lydian carpets for the 
king. 

The king should pace on purple to'his 
bride, 

And music there to greet my lord the 
king. [Afttfic. 

(To Phoebe). Dost thou remember when 
I wedded Sinnatus? 

Ay, thou wast there—whether from 
maiden fears 

Or reverential love for him I loved, 

Or some strongfe second-sight, the mar¬ 
riage cup 

Wherefrom we make libation to the 
Goddeso 

So shook within my hand.that the red 
wine 

Ran- down the marble and lookt like 
blood, like blood. 

Phoebe. I do remember your -first- 
marriage fears. ^ * 


Comma. I have no fears at this 
second marriage. 

See here—I stretch my hand out— 
it there. 

How steady it is! 

Phoebe. Steady enough to stab him! 
Camma. O hush 1 O peace 1 This 
violence ill becomes 

The silence of our Temple. Gentleness, 
Low* words best chime with this solem. 
nity. 

Enter a procession of Priestesses ami 
0 Children bearing garlands and golden 
goblets, and strewing flowers. , 

•fiWerSYNORIX (asKing, withgoldlaurel- 
wreath crown and purple robes), fcl- 
towed by Antonius, Publius, Noble¬ 
men, Guards, and the Populous. 

Camma. Hail, King 1 
Synorix. Hail, Queen! 

Vhfc wheel of Fate has roll’d me to the 
top.' 

I would that happiness were gold, that 1 
Might cast my largess of it to the crowd! 
I would that every man made feast to¬ 
day 

Beneath the shadow of our pines and 
planes 1 j 

For all my truer life begins to-day. Jf. 
The past is like a t raveil’d 1 rand now sunu 
Below the horison—liki a barren shore ' 
That grew salt weeds, but now all 
drown’d in love 

And glittering at full tide—the bounteous 
bays > 

And havens filling with a b'issful sea. 
Nor speak I now too mightily, bong 
King 

And happyl happiest, Lady, in my 
power 

To make you happy. 

Comma. Yes, sir. 

Synorix. Our Antonias, 

Our faithful friend of Rome, tho’ Rome 
may set 

A free foot where she will, yet of 
courtesy 

Entreats he may be present a 
marriage. 
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Comma. Let him come—a legion 
with him, if he will. 

Antonies.) Welcome, my lord An, 

‘ tonhis, to our Temple. 

. Synorix.) You on this side the altar. 

(To Antonios.) You on that. 

all first upon (he Goddess, Synorix. 

[All face the Geddas. ' Priestesses, 
Children, Populace, and Guards 
hueel—the others remain standing. 

Synorix. O Thou, that dost inspire 
the germ with life, 

he child, a thread within the house oh 
birth, 

n8 give him limbs, then air, and send 
him forth 

'he glory of his father—Thou whose 
breath 

s balmy wind to robe our hills with 


grass, 

knd kindle all our vales with myrtle- 
blossom, ■ ■ 

knd roll the golden oceans of our grain, 
knd sway the long grape-bunches of our 


, vines, 

knd fill all hearts with fatness and the 
: lust 

t)f plenty—make me happy in my 
k marriage I 

J ,Chorus (chanting). Artemis, Artemis, 
ft hear hit#, Ionian Artemis I 

( Comma. O Tllbu that slayest the 
babe within the womb 


Or in the being bom, or after slayest him 

As boy or man, great Goddess, whose 
storrs-vpiSe 

Unsockets th% strong oak, and rears his 
root 0 * • 

Beyond his head, anB strows our fruits, 
and lays 

Our golden grain, and runs to sea and 
makes it t 

Foam over all the fleeted wealth of kings 

And peoples, hear. 

Whose arrow is the plague—whose quick 
flash splits 

I|>c,mid.sea mast, and rifts the tower to 

BA the rock, 

the victor’s column down with 
t him 


That crownsdt, hear. 

Wlb causes! the safe earth to shudder 
... and gape, 

Mid gulf and flatten in her doling chasm 
Domed cities, hear. 

Whose lava-torrents blast and blacken a 
provide 

To a cinder, hear. • , 

Whose winter-cataracts find a realm anc. 
leave it 

A waste of rock and ruin, hear. I call thee 
To make my marriage prospA to my 
wish 1 

Chorus. Artemis, Artemis, hear her, 
Ephesian Artemis I 

Comma. Artemis, Artemis, hear me, 
Galatian Artemis I « 

I call on our own Goddess in our own 
Temple. . 

Chorus. Artemis, Artemis, hear her, 
Galatian Artlmis 1 

{ Thunder. All rite. 

Synorix [aside). Thunder 1 Ay, ay, 
the storm was drawing hither 
Across the hills when 1 was being 
crown'd. 

I wonder if I took as pale as she ? ' 

Comma. Art thou—still bent—on 
mlrrying ? 

Synorix. Surely—yet 

These are strange words to speak to 
Artemis. 

Comma. Words are not always what 
they seem, my King. 

I wi]| be faithful to thee till thou die. 

Synorix. I thank thee, Camma, —I 
thank thee. 

Comma (turning to Antonius). An- 
tonius, 

Much graced are we that our Queen 
Rome in you * 

Deigns to look in upon our barbarisms. 

[Turns, goes up steps to attar before 
the Goddess. Tahes a\up from 
off the altar. Hold* it towards 
Aritonius. Antonins goes up to 
the foot of the steps opposite to 
Synofix. 

You see this cap, my lord. 

[Giats it to him. 
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Antonins. Most curitjjls! 

The many-breasted mother Artemis 
Emboss’d upon it. • ,* 

Comma. It is old, I know not 

How many hundred years. Give it me 
again. 

It is the cup belonging oust own Temple. 

[Puls it back on altar, and takes up 
the cup oj Act 1. Showing it to 
Antonius. 

Here is another sacred to the Goddess, 
The gift' oi Synorix; and the Goddess, 
being 

For this most grateful, Wills, thro 1 me 
her Priestess, 

In honour o( his gift and of our mar¬ 
riage,' 

That Synorix should drink from his own 
cup. t 

Synorix. I thank thee, Camma,—I 
thank thee. 

Camma. For—my lord— 

It is our ancient custom in Galatia 
That ere two souls be knit (or life and 
death, 

They two should drink together from one 
cup, 

In symbol of their married unity, 

Making libationto the Goddess.* Bring me 
The costly wines wc use in marriages. 

[They bring in a large jot of wine. 

Camma pours wine into cup. 
[To Synorix.) See here, I fill It. (To 
Antonius.) Will you drink, my 
lord ? r 

Antonius. I? Why should I? I 
am not to be married. 

Camma. But that might hring a 
Roman blessing on us. 

Antonins (refusing cup). Thy pardon, 
Priestess 1 

Comma. Thou art in the right. 
This Messing is for Synorix and for me. 
See first f make libation to the Goddess, 
[Makes libation. 

And bow I drink. 

[Drinks and Jills the cup again. 

Thy turn, Galatian King. 
Drink and drink deep—out marriage will 
be fruitful. 
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Drink and drink deep, and thou 
make me happy. 

• [Synorix goes up to her. • She L 
him the cup. Ho drinks. I 
Synorix. There, Camma! I ha 
almost drain’d the cup— 

A few drops left. • 

Camma. Libation to the Godde* 
[He throws the remainittg drops i 
the altar and gives Camma the op 
Camma (placing the cup on the altar, 
Why then the Goddess hears. 

0 [Comes down and forward to trip* 
Antonius follows. 

Antonin, 

Where wast thou on that morning Vht^ 
I came 

To plead to thee for Sinnatus’s life, 
Beside this temple half a year ago? 

Antonius. I never heard of this n| 

, j, quest of thine, 

Synorix (coming forward hastily to fa 
of tripod steps). I sought him an 
I could not find him. Pn 
you, 

Go on with the marriage rites. 

Camma. Antonius— 

1 Camma ! ’ who spake ? 

Antonius. Not I. 

Phoebe. Nor any hc-j 

Camma. I am all buf sure that so If 
one spake. 'Antonius, 

If you had found him plotting agains 
Rome, 

Would you have tortured Sinnatils t< 
death ? 

Antonius. No though* Was mine o 
torture or of death)’* 

But had I found him plotting, I hat 
counsell'd him 

To rest from vain resistance. Rome i 
fated 

To rule the world. Then, If he had no 
listen'd, 

I might have sent him prisoner to Rome 
Synorix. Why do you palter With Um 
ceremony? 

Go on with the marriage rite*. _ 
Camma. They am f 

Synorix. 
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.Comma, Thou hf»t drank deep 
I enough (o make me happy. 

||t thou dot feel the love I bear to the* 
iw thro’ thy veina ? 

^Synorix. The love I hear to thee 
lows thro’ roy veins since first I look’d 
on this. 

it wherefore slur the perfect ceremony? 
he sovereign of Galatia weds his Queen, 
ct all be done to the fullest in the sight 
f all the Gods. 

Nay, rather than so dip 
he flowery robe of Hymen, we wouiil* 
N add 

jrtiegolden fringe of gorgeousness beyond 
Id use, to make the day memorial, when 
ynorix, first King, Gamma, first Queen 
o’ the Realm, 

rew here the richest lot from Fate, to 
live 

nd die together. | J 

This pain—what is it?—again ? 
had a touch of this last year—in— 
Rome. 

es, yes. (To Antonins.) Your arm— 
a moment—It will pass, 
red beneath the weight of utter joy— 
his all too happy day, crown—queen at 
L once. [Slogans. 

Mil ye Gods—Jupiter !—Jupiter 1 
P , * [Falls baekursrd. 

| Comma. Dost thou cry out upon the 
Gods of Rome ? 

'hou art Galatian-horn. Our Artemis 
las vanquish’d their Diana. 

Synorix ’(or* the ground). 
poison^. 

•he—close the Teihgle door. Let her 
not fly. 

Comma (leaning on tripod). Have I 
not drunk of the same cup with 
thee ? 

Synorix. Ay, by the Gods of Rome 
and all the world, 

ihe too—she too — the bride 1 the 
Queen 1 and I— 

■foAstrous I I that loved her. 

JcLwsm. I loved him. 

Wj^jharix. O murderous mad-woman I 
r I pray you lift me 


I am 


Aq£ make tie walk awhile. I have 
heard these poisons 
May be walk4 down. 

[Antonius and Publius mis* him up. 

My feet are tons of lead. 
They will break in the earth—I am 
sinkinf—hol^ me— 

Let me alone. 

[ They leave him; he tinkt dome on 
ground. 

Too late—thought myse^ wise— 
A woman's dupe. Antonius, tdl Ihe 
Senate 

I have Iwen most true to Rome—wntfld 
have been true 

To her — if—if- — [Falls as if dead. 

Comma (earning and leaning over him). 

So falls the throne of an hour. 

Synorix (half rising). Throne ? is it 
thou? the fates are throned, 
not we— , 

Not guilty of ourselves—thy doom and 
mine— 

Thou—coming my way too—Camma— 
good-night. [Dies. 

Camma (upheld by weeping Priestesses). 
Thy way? poor worm, crawl 
down thine own black hole 
To the lowest Hell. Antonius, is he 
there ? 

I meant thee'to have follow'd—better 
thus. 

Nay, if my people must be thralls of 
Rome, 

He is gentle, tho' a Roman. 

[Sinhs back into the arms of the Priestesses. 

Antonius. Thou art one 

With thine own people, and though a 
Roman I 

Forgive thee, Camma. . 

Camma (raising herself). 1 CAMMA !' 
—why there again 

I am most sure that some one call'd. O 
women, 

Ye will hade Roman masters. I am 
glad 

I shall not see it Did not some old 
Greek 

Say death was the chief good? He had 
my fate fix it. 
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THE FALCON. 

DRAMATIS PERSONA. 

Thi Count Fboisigo dkcli Albbbighi. 
Fiurro, Countt fostor^rotker. B 

Tub Lady Gioyanna. 

EutABKtTA, lit Cnntt nut to. 


iCENE.— An Italian Cottage. 
Castle and Mountains seen 
through Window. . ® 

^ISABETTA discovered seated on stool in 
window darning. The Count with 
Falcon on his hand comes down through 
the door at bach. A withered wreath 
on the wall. 

Elisahetta. So, my lord, the Lady 
jiovanna, who hath been away so lonq^ 
ante back last night with her son to me 
astle. 

Count. Hear that, my bird! Art 
thou not jealous of her ? 
princess of the cloud, my plumed 
purveyor, 

far-eyed queen of the winds—thou 
that canst soar 

ond the morning lark, and howsoe’er 
r quarry wiifd^nd wheel, swoop down 
upon him 

'le-like, lightning-like—strike, nlake 
his feathers 
nee in mid heaven. 

* . * [ Crosses to chair. 

* would thou hadst a mate! 
f breed will die*with thee, and mine 
with me: 

m as lone and loveless as thyself. 

[Sits in chair. 
ivanna here I Ay, ruffle thyself— be 
jealous! 

on should’st be jealous of her. Tho’ 
I bred thee 

e full-train’d marvel of all falconry, 
d love thee and thou me, yet if 
1 Giovanna 

stare again— ^No, not Buss me, my 
T bird! 


The stately widow has no heart for me. 
Thou art the last friend left^ne upon 
earth— 

No, no again to that, [/lists and turns. 

My good old nurse, * 
I had forgotten thou wast sitting there. 

Elisabetla. Ay, and forgotten thy 
foster-brother too. 

Count. Bird-baltble for my fUconl 
Let it pass. 

What art thou doing there? 

Elisabetla. Darning your lordship. 
We cannot flaunt it in new feathers 
now: 

Nay, if we will buy diamond necklaces 
To please our lady, we must darn, my 
lord. t 

This old thing here (points to neehlaee 
rbund her nech), 

they are but blue beads—my Piero, 
God rest his honest soul, he bought 'em 
for me, * 

Ay, but he knew I meant to marry him. 
llow could*t thou do it, my ton ? How 

* couldst thou do it ? 

Count. She taw it at a dance, upon 
a neck 

Less lovely than her own, and long’d for 
it 

Elisabetla. She told thee as much ? 

Count. No, no—a friend of bora 

Elisahetta. Shame on her that* the 
took it at thy hands, 

She rich enough to ha«e bought it far 
bersHf! 

Count. She would have robb'd me 
then of a great pleasure: 

Elisabetla. But hath the yet retam’d 
• thy love? 

Cmnt. , Hot**! 



EUsahetta, She should 'return tfcy 

necklace then. 

Count. Ay, If* 

She knew the giver; but I bound the 
teller 

To tilence, and I left it privily 
At Florence, in her place • 

EUsahetta. And sold thine own 

To buy it for het> She not know ? She 
knows 

There's qpne such other- 

■ Count. Madman anywhere. 

Speak freely, tho’ to call a madman 

mad 

Will hardly help to make him sane again. 

Enter Ftt-tfro. 

Filippo. Ah, the women, the women 1 
Ah, Monna Giovanna, you here again! 
you that have the fjce of an angel and 
the heart of a—that’s too positive ! You 
that have a spore of lovers and have not 
a heart for any of them—that’s positive- 
negative ; you that have not the head of 
a toad, and not a heart like the jewel in 
*lt—that’s too negative; you that have a 
cheek like a peach and heart like the 
stone in it—that’s positive agaip—thit's 
better 1 

EUsahetta. Sh—sh—Filippo! 

Filippo (turns half round). Here has 
nur'master been a-glorifying and a-velvet- 
ing and a-sllking himself, and a-peacock- 
ing and a-spreading to catch- her eye for 
a doten year, till he hasn’t an eye left in 
his own tail to flourish among the pea¬ 
hens, and all along o' you, Monna Gio- 
vanna, all along o' you I 

EUsahetta. Sh—sh—Filippo! Can’t 
you hear that y^u are saying behind his 
back what you see you are saying afore 
his bee? 


■Count. Come, come, Filippo, w! 
is there in the larder ? 

* [Elisabelta crosses to fifhplace 

puts on u/ood. 

Filippo. Shelves and hooks, shelves 1 * 
and hooks, and when I see the shelves I " 
am like to hang myself on tfffe hooks. 
Count. No bread ? 

Filippo. ' Half a breakfast for a rat l* 
Count. Milk ? * 

Filippo. Three laps for a cat 1 
Count. Cheese ? 

* Filippo. A supper for twelve mlte\ 
Count. Eggs? 

Filippo. One, but addled. ■ ■ l I 
Count , No bird ? 

Filippo. Half a tit and a hem’s bill. 
Count. Let be thy jokes and thy 
jerks, man 1 Anything or nothing? 

Filippo. Well, my lord, if all-but- 
/Kfhing be anything, and one plate of 
dried prunes be all-but-nothing, then 
there is anything in your lordship’s larder 
at your lordship’s service, if your lord- 
ship care to call for it. 

Count. Good mother, happy was the 
prodigal son, 

For he return’d to the rich father; I , 
Hut add my poverty to thine. And all/ 
Thro* following of my faiy.y. Pray tlf-'ey 
make < \ 

■ Thy slender meal out of those scraps and 
shreds 

Filippo spoke of. As for him and me. 
There sprouts a salad in the garden still. 
(To the Falcon.) Why*didst thou miss 
thy quarry yester-e^en ? 

To-day, my beauty v *thou must dash us 
down 

Our dinner from the skies. Away, 
Filippo 1 

[Exit, followed fy Filippo. 


Conn^. Let him—he never spares 
me to my face 1, 

Filippo. No, my lord, I never spare 
your lordship to your lordship’s face, nor 
behind your lordship’s back, nor to right, 
. wot to left, por to round* about and back 
to your lordship’s face again, for 'Pm 
honest, your lordship. 


EUsahetta. I knew it would come to 
this. She has beggared him. I always 
knew it would come to this! (Goes up 
to table as if to resume darning, ana 
loots out of window.) Why, as 1 
there is Monna Giovanna ooaing <6 ^ J 
the hill from the castle. StopsmM 
stares at our cottage. Ay, ay! stariy* 
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it: it’s all yon hare left us. Shame 
on| you I She beautifuls sleek as a 
miller’s mouse! Meal enough, meat 
.enough, well fed; but beautiful—bah! 
^Nay, see, why she turns down the path 
' through our little vineyard, and I sneered 
three timesethis morning. Coming to 
visit my lord, for the first time in her 
life too! Why, bless the taints! I'll 
be bound to confefs her love to him at 
last, I forgive her, I forgive her! I 
knew it would come to this—I always 
knew it must come to this! [Going itp 
'vMjbor during latter fart of sfeetk and 
c\ofins it.) Come in, Madonna, come in. 
[Retires to front of table and curtseys as 
the Lady Giovanna enters, then motes 
chair towards the hearth.) Kay, let me 
place this chair for your ladyship. 

[Lady Giovanna moves slowly dosrts 
stage, then crosses to chair, Mine 
about her, bows as she sees thf 
Madonna over fireplace, then sits 
in chair. 

Lady Giovanna. Can I speak with 
the Count ? 

Elisabetta. Ay* my lady, but won't 
you speak with the old woman first, and 
I& 11 her all about it and make her happy? 
r—j^I’ve been on my knees every day lor 
1 riese half-dotA vears in hope that the 
saints would senirus this blessed morning; 
and he always took you so kindly, he 
always took the world so kindly. When 
he was a little one, and 1 pul the bitters 
on my breast wean him, he made a 
wry mouth atait, but he took it so kindly, 
and your ladjftbip has given him bitters 
enough in this worldfand he never made 
a wry mouth at you, he always took you 
so kindly—which is more than I did, 
my lady, more than I did—and he so 
handsome—and bless your sweet face, 
you look as beautiful this morning as the 
very Madonna her own self—and better 
late than never—but come when they 

S -lbcn or now—it’s all for the best, 
when they will—they are made by 
IV hi— 1 saints—these marriages. 
rJi-T [Raises her hands. 


Indy Gitvastna. Marriages? I shall 
* never marry again! 

, E/isabetl» [rise aid turns), Shams 
on her then! ‘ 

l.atty Giovanna. Where Is the Count? 

Elisabetta. Just gone 

To fly his fafcon. 

■ lAdy Giovanna .* Call him hack and 
say , 

I come to breakfast with him. 

Elisabetta. Holy mother 1 

To breakfast! Oh sweet slant* I one 
plate of prunes 1 

Well, Madam, ! will give yuur message 

to him. [Eiit. , 

Indy Giovanna. His falcon, and I • 
come to ask for his falcon, 

The pleasure of his eyes—boast of hit 
hand-- , 

1’ride of his heart—the solace of hit 
hours— 

His one companion here—nay, I have 
heard 

That, thro' his late magnificence of living 
And this last costly gift to mine own self, 
[Shows diamond nechlace. * 
He- hath Iwcnnjc so lieggar'd, that hit 
falcon 

Kv’n win! his dinner for him in the field. 
That must lie talk, not truth, but truth 
or talk, 

How can I ask for his falcon? ' 

[Rises and moves as she speaks. 

O my sick boy 1 

Myelaily fading Klorio, it is thou 
Hath set me this hard task, for when I 
say 

What can 1 do—what can I get for 
thee? 

He answers, 1 Get the (jjiunt to give me 
his falcon, 

And that will nutke me well.’ Yet If 1 
ask, 

He loves me, and he knows I know he 
loves me I 

Will he not pray me to return his love— 

To marry him?— [pause) —I can never 
marry him. 

Iiis gramlsire struck my grandain 111 * 
brawl -v 


no 
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At Florence, and my graniaire stabb’d 
him there. 

TKe feud between our houses is the bar. ■ 

I cannot cross; I dare not brave my 
brother, 

Break with my kin. My brother hates 
him, -scorns c 

The noblcst-natured fitan alive, ani I— 

Who have that Reverence for him that. I 
scarce 

Dare beg him to receive his diamonds 
back— 

How can I, dare I, ask him for his falcon? 

[Ihits diamonds in her casket. 

Rt-mttr Count and Filippo. Count 
turns to Filippo. 

Count. Do what I said; I cannot do 
• it myself. c 

Filiffo. Why then, my lord, we are 
paupcr’d out and out. 

Count. Do what I said! 

[Advances and bows lon\ 

Welcome to this poor cottage, my dear 
lady. 

Ijfdy Giomnna. And welcome turns 
a cottage to a palace. 

Count. 'Tis long since we have met! 

[.ady Giovauna. To make amends 

I come this day to break my fast with 
you. 

CouAt. I am much honour'd—yes— 
[Turns to Filippo. 

l)o what I told thee. Must I do it my¬ 
self? a 

Filiffo. I will, I will. [Sighs.) Poor 
fellow! [Exit. 

Count. Lady, you bring your light 
into my cottage 

Who never deign’d to shine into my 
palace. 

My palace wanting you was but a cottage; 

My cottage, while you grace it, is a palace. 

Lady Giovauna. In cottage or in 
palace, being still 

Beyond your fortunes, you are still the 
king 

Of courtesy and liberality. 

Count. I trust I still maintain my 

> courtesy; 
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My liberality perforce is dead 
Thro’ lack of means of giving. 

Lady Giomnna. Vet I 

To ask a gift. > 

[Moves toward him a little. 
Count. It will be hard, I fear, 

To find one shock upon the field when all 
The harvest has been carried. 

Lady Giovanna. ’But my boy,- 

(A side.) No, no! nrg yet—I cannot! 

Count. Ay, how is he, 

That bright inheritor of your eyes—your 
• boy? 

Lady Giovanna. Alas, my 
Federigo, he hath fallen 
Into a sickness, and it troubles me. 

Count. Sick! is it so ? why, whea 
he came last year 

To see me hawking, he was well enough; 
And then I taught him all our hawking- 
phrases. 

iy Giovanna. Oh yes, and once 
you let him fly your falcori. 

Count. How charm’d he was 1 what 
wonder ?—A gallant boy, 

A noble bird, each’ perfect of the breed. 
Lady Giovanna [sinks in chair). What 
do you rate her at ? 

Count. My bird ? a hundiy}{ 

Gold pieces once were offer’d by 

Duke. V' 

I had no heart to part with her for money. 
Lady Giovanna. No, not for money. 
[Count turns aunty and sighs. 
Wherefore do you sigh ? 

Count. I have lost a friend of late. 
Lady Giovanna. I cc.uld sigh wilb 
you 

For fear of losing'more than friend, a 
son; 

And if he leave me—all the rest of life— 
That wither’d wreath were of more worth| 
to me. 

[Looking at wreath on wall. 
Count. That wither’d wreath is of 
more worth to me , 

Than all the blossom, all the leaf of.jfySs! 
New-wakening year. A , 

[Goes and takes doom samru 
Lady Giovanna. And yet I never sa^ 
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The land so rich in blossom at this 
< year. 

Counts (holding mrtalk toward her).* 
l Was liot the year when Ihis was 

. gather’d richer i , 

Lady Giotonna. How long ago was 

that? 

Count. Alas, ten summers! 

A Ady that was beautiful as day 
Sat by me at a rustic festival 
With other beauties on a mountain 
meadow, 

And she was the most beautiful of all ? 
f ■‘Then but fifteen, and still as licatitiful. 
i The mountain flowers grew thickly round 
about. 

I made a wreath with some of these ; I 
ask’d 

A ribbon from her hair to bind it with ; 
I*whispcr’d, let me crown you Queen of 

. Beauty. * , 

And softly placed the chaplet on'her 
* head. 

A colour, which has colour'd all my life, 
Flush’d in her face; then I was call'd 
away ; 

And presently all rose, and so departed. 
Ah ! she had thrown my chaplet on the 
» grass, 

Sf*Jt»d there I found it. 

\Jjts hit fain,Is fill, holding wreath 
desfondingly. 

Ijuly Gioranna (after fame), llow 
long since do you say ? 

Count. That was the very year before 
you mtfhricd. 

Lady GHh/anna. When I was married 
you were at the wars. 

Count. Had She not thrown my 
chaplet on the grass, 

It may be I had never seen the wars. 
(Replaces iprcath whence he had taken it. 
Leuly Giovanna. Ah, but, my lord, 
there ran a rumour then 
That you were kill'd in battle. I can 
tell you 

True tears that year were shed for you 
t V in Florence. 

. jjpount. It might have been as well 
t for me. Unhappily t 


was but Grounded by the enemy there 
nd then imprison'd. 

Lady Gtbranna. Happily, however, * 

I see you quite recover'd of your wound. 
Count. No, no, not quite, Madonna, 
not yet, not yet. 

. \'cjuttr Filippo. . 

Filippo. My lord, a word with you. 
Count. , Fray, pardon me 1 

(lady Giovanna crosses, and fosses 
behind ehair and Take! down 
wreath; then gent to chair hy 
table. • 

Count (to Filippo). What is it, FU # 
lippo ? 

Filippo. Spoons, your lordship. 

Count. Spoons I 

Filippo. Ye*, my lord, for wasn't my 
lady Horn with golden spoon in her 
ladyship's mouth, and we haven't never 
so much as a silver one for the {Jolden 
lips of her ladyship. 

Count. Have we not half a score of 

silver sjxmns? 

Filippo. Half o' one, my lord) 

Count. I low half of one ? 

/•Hippo. 1 trod ujion him even now, 
my lord, in my hurry, and broke him. 

Count . And the other nine ? 

Filippo. Sold ! but shall I not mount 
with your lordship's leave to "her lady¬ 
ship's castle, in your lordship's and her * 
ladyship’s name, and confer with her 
ladyship's seneschal, and so descend o&tin 
with some of her ladyship's own tppur. 
tcnanccs? 

Count. Why—no, man. Only see 
your cloth Iw dean. [Exit Filippo. 
Lady Giewanna. fy, ay, this faded 
ribbon was the mode 
In Florence ten years hack. What’s 
here ? a scroll 
Finned to the wreath. 

My lord, you have said so much 
Of this poor wreath that I was bold 
enough 

To take it down, if but to guess what 
flower*. 

Had made it; and I find a written scroll ' 
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That Menu to ran in rhymir^s. Migfy 
1 read ? 

Count. Ay, if you will. 0 . 

Lady Giovanna. It should be if you 
can. 

(Reads.) ‘Dead ijoountain.’ Nay, for 
who could trace a hand 
So wild and staggering? 

Count. This was penn’d, Madonna, 
Close to the grating on a winter mom 
In the perpetual twilight of a prison, 
When he that made it, having his right 
hand 

Lamed in the battle, wrote it with his 
left. 

Lady Gimanna. 0 heavens 1 the 
very letters seem to shake 
With cold, with pain perhaps, poor 
prisoner! Well, 

Tell me the words—or better—for I see 
There goes a musical score along with 
' them, 

Repeat them to their music. 

Count. , You can touch 

No chord in me that would not answer you 
In music. 

Lady Gimanna. That is musically 
said. 

[Count takes guitar. Lady Gio- 
vanna sits listening with wreath 
in her hand, and quietly removes 
scroll and places it on table at the 
end of the song. 

Count [sings, playing guitar). ' Dead 
mountain flowers, dead mountain- 
meadow flowers. 

Dearer than when you made your moun¬ 
tain gay, 

Sweeter than any violet of to-day, 

Richer than all the wide world-wealth of 
May, 

To me, tho’ all your bloom has died 
away, 

You bloom again, dead mountain-meadow 
flowers.’ 

Enter ELISABETTA withyloth. 

Elisahetta. A word with you, my 
lord! 

Count {sleeping). 'Omountain flowenl’ 


word, my lonl! 
‘ Dead"Bower4 


A wbrd, my lor^'. 


( 


1 


Elisahetta. A 
(Louder). 

•Count (sings). 

Elisahetta. 

(Louder).. 

Count. I pray you pardon me again I 
[Lady Giovanna looking at wreath. 
Count (to Elisabetta). ^ What is it? 
Elisahetta. My lord, we have" but 
one piece of earthenware to serve the 
salad in to my lady, and that cracked I 
Count. Why then, that flower’d bowl 
■ my ancestor 

Fetch’d from the farthest east—we nevrt^ 
use it 

For fear of breakage—but this day has 
brought 

A great occasion. You can take it, 
nurse 1 

Elisahetta. I did take it, my lofd, 
but what with my lady’s coming that 
mur so flurried me, and what with the 
fear of breaking it, I did break it, my 
lord : it is broken 1 

Count. My one thing left of value in 
the world 1 
No matter I see yoUr cloth be white as 
snow I 

Elisabetta (pointing threl window)^ 
White ? 1 warrant thee, my son, as tlsb^ 
snow yonder on the ve^y tip-top o’ the 
mountain. 

Count. And yet to speak white truth, 
my good old mother, 

I have seen it like the snow on the 
moraine. • 

Elisabetta. How can ytar lordship 
say so ? There my lord I 

" [Lays doth. 

0 my dear son, be not unkind to me. 

And one word more. [Going—returns. 
Count (touching guitary. . Good I let 
it be but one. 

Elisabetta. Hath she return’d thy love ? 
Count. Not yet I 

Elisabetta. And will she? 

Count (looking at Lady Giovanna). 

scarce believe it I ' H 

Elisahetta. Shame upon her theoV 
• [Erit. 
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Count (, rittgi ). < Dad mountain 

♦ flowers’- 

• Alt well, my nunc hat broken 
k The thread Of my dad flowen, at the 
* hat broken 
My china bowl. My memory it at dead. 

• [Goes and replace! guitar. 
Strange that the words at home with me 
to long 

Should fly like bosom friends when needed 
most 

So by your leave if you would hear the 
rest, • 

jMPhe writing. 

i 'Lady Giovanna (holding wreath toward 
Ain). There I my lord, you are 
a poet, 

And can you not imagine that the wreath, 
Set, as you say, so lightly on her head, 
Fell with her motion as she rose, and she, 
A girl, a child, then but fifteen, however 
Flutter’d or flatter’d by your notic^ <St 
her, 

Was yet too bashful to return for it ? 
Count. Was it so indeed I was it so? 
was it so ? 

[Leans forward to take wreath, and 
touches Lady Giovanna’s hand, which 
it, she withdraws hastily; he places 
i V wreath on comer of chair. 

' Lady Giowmya (with dignity). I did 
not say, my lord, that it was so; 

I said you might imagine it was so. 

Enter Filippo with hotel of salad, which 
( he Jt/aces on table. 

Filippo, dlere'a a fine salad for my 
lady, for tho*we have been a soldier, and 
ridden by his Iordan's tide, and seen the 
red of the battle-field, yet are we now 
drill .sergeant to his lordship's lettuces, 
and profess to be great in green things 
and in garden-stuff. 

Lady Giovanna. I thank thee, good 
Filippo. [Exit Filippo. 

Spier Eusabetta with bird on a dish 
.. \ which she places on table. 

—d jU sabe t ta ( close t» table). Hoe’s a 
fine fowl for my lady; I had scant time to J 


do him in.* I hope he b* not underdone* 
for we be undone in the dofafof him. 

. Lady Ghvasma. I thank yon, my 
good nurse. 

FHippo(rt*nteringwithptateefprunes). 
And here are fine fruits for my lady- 
prunes, mydady, from the tree that my 
lord himself planted here in the blossom 
of his boyhood—and so I, Filippo, being, 
with your ladyship's pardon, and as your 
ladyship knows, his lordship's own foster- 
brother, would commend tbAn to your 
ladyship's most peculiar appreciation. 

[hut plate on table. 
EUsabetta. Filippo 1 
Lady Giovanna (Count' leads her to* 
table). Will you not eat with me, 
my lord ? 

Count. t I cannot, 

Mot a morsel, not one morsel. I have 
broken * 

My fast already. I will pledge you. 

Wine 1 
Filippo, wine 1 

[.V»Vr near table; Filippo bring!flash, 
fills the Count's goblet, then Lady 
Uiovanna'a; Elisabctta stands at the 
back of Lady Giovanna's chair. 

Court!. It is but thin and cold, 

Not like the vintage bloating round your 
castle. 

We lie too deep- down in the shadow 
here. 

Your ladyship lives higher in the son. 

• [They pledge each other and drink. 
Lady Giovanna. If I might send you 
down a flask or two 

Of that same vintage? There is iron in it. 

It has been much commended as a 
medicine. 

I give it my sick son, Ad if you be 
Not quite recover’d of -your wound, the 
wine 

Might help you. None has ever told me 
yet 

The story of your battle and your wound. 

Filippo ( coming forward). I can tell 
you, my lady, I can tell you. 

Eiieabetta. Filippo 1 will you take the 
word out of your mister's own mouth? 
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Filippo. But the prune* that your 
t mrdahip—* 

Elisabet/a. Filippo! . 

Cnrni. Ay, prune our company of 
thine own and go 1 
Elisabeth.. Filippo! 

Filippo fuming). Well, weU 1 the 
women! t [Exit. 

Cam/. And thou too leave us, my 
dear nurse,'alone. 

* Eluabetta (folding up clolk and going). 
And me too! Ay, the dear nurse will 
leave you alone; but, for all that,- she 
i r tfuu has eaten ,the yolk is scarce like to 
; ^wallow the shell. 

(Turns and curtseys stiffly to I.ady 
Giovanna, then exit, lady Gio* 
vanna takes out diamond necklace 
from casket. 

Lady Giovanna. 1 have anger'd your 
' good nurse; these old • world 
servants # * 

Are all but flesh and blood with those 
they serve. 

My lord, I have a present to return you, 
And afterwards a boon to crave of you. 
Count. Mo, my most honour'd and 
iong-worshipt lady, 
ijPoor Federigo degli Alberighi 
Jbkes nothing in return from you except 
’Return of his Affection—can deny 
Nothing to you^hat you require of him. 
Lady Giovanna. Then 1 require you 
to take back your diamonds— 

(Offering necklace. 
I doubt qpt prey are yours. No other 
heart* 

Of such maghificeuce in courtesy 
Beats—out of heavdh. They seem’d too 
rich uprise 

To trust with any messenger. 1 came 
In perSbn to return them. 

(Count draws back. 
v If the phrase 
‘Return’ displease you, we will say— 
, exchange them 

For your—for your- 

-totant (takes a step toward her and then 

tact). Tot mine..and what of. 

^ mine? 


Lady C iept u n e . Well, shall we say this 
* wreath and your r we et *rhymes? 

Count, ghat* have yon ever wont my > 
* diamonds? 

Lady Giovanna. Not 

For that would seem accepting of your 

tOVCy 

I cannot brave m y >bro t her — but be sum 
That I shall never marry again, my lord I 
Count. Sure ? • 

Lady Giovanna. Yes I 
Count. Is this your.brotMFa order ? 
LaJy Giovanna. 4 No I 

For he would many me to the richest 
man 

In Florence; but I think )fou know the 
saying— 

' Belter a man without riches, than riches 
without a man.’ ' 

Count. A noble saying—and acted 
on would yteld 

A nobler breed. of men and women. 
Lady, 

I And you a shrewd bargainer. The 
wreath 

That once you wore outvalues twenty- 
fold 

The diamonds that you never deign’d to 
Wear. 

But lay them there for a moment I 

[Points to table. Lady Giovanna 
places necklace on table. 

And be you 

Gracious enough to let me know, tb* 

% boon 

By granting which, if au^it be mine to 
grant, » . 

I should be made mom happy than I 
hoped 

Ever to be again. 

Lady Giovanna. Then keep your 
t yrreath, . * 

But you mil find me a shrewd bargainer 
still. 

I cannot Veep your diamonds, for the 
gift * 

I tuk for, to my mind and at this prmtnf 
Outvalues all ths jewels upon earth. 

Count.. It should be love that dm* * 
oatnhMsaO.’ 
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You (peak like love, and yet you love 
me not. c 

I have nothing in this wdrldjmt love for 
you. 

Lady Giovanna. Love? it is love, 
love for my dying boy, 

Moves me to ask it of you. „ 

Count. t What ? my time ? 

Is it my time ? Well, I can give my 
time 

To him that is a part of you, your son. 

Shall I return to the castle with you? 
Shall I 

Sit by him, read to him, tell him my 
talcs, 

v Sing him my songs ? You know that I 
• can touch 


I dared not—so much weaker, so mui 
worse ' * 


Fpr last day’s journey. I was, weepiA 
for him; , 1 , 

He gave me his hand : ‘ I should be wen rj 
again n 

If the good Count would give, me—*■’ 

Count. Qive me. 

Lady Giovanna. His falcon. 

Count (starts back). ‘ My falcon ! 

Lady Giovanna. Yes, your falcon,- 
Federigo! 

o Count. Alas, I cannot! 

Lady Giovanna. Cannot ? Even sqJF. 
I fear’d as much. O this unhappy ! 
world! 

How shall I break it to him? how shall 


The ghittern to some purpose. 

Ijuty Giovanna. No, not that! 

I thank yon heartify for that—and 
you, ' 

T doubt not from your nobleness of 
nature, 

Will pardon me for asking what I ask. 

Count. Giovanna, dear Giovanna, I 
that once 

The wildest of the random youth of 
Florence 

Before I saw you—all my nobleness 

Of nature, as you deign to call it, draws 

From you, and from my constancy to 
you. 

No more, but speak. 

’ Lady Giovanna. 1 wilL You know 
sick people, # 

More specially sick children, have strange 
, fancies, 

Strange longings; and to thwart them 
in their mood 

May work them grievous harm at times, 
may even*- 

Hasten their end. I would you had -a 
son 1 

It might be easier then for you to make 

Allowance' for a mother — her—who 
. comes 

To rob you of your one delight on earth. 

How often has my sick boy yearn'd for 
this I 

I have put him off as often; but today 


I tell him ? 

The lxiy may die: more blessed were 
the rags 

Of some pale beggar-woman seeking 
' ( alms 

For her sick son, if he were like to live, 
Than all my childless wealth, if mine 
must die. 

I was to blame—the love you said you 
bore me— 

My lord, we thank you for your entcrtaii 
ment. [ With a stately curtsey 
And so return—Heaven help him !—| 
our son. «. [7 «>-k 

Count (rushes fortoaA). Stay, staj 
I am most unlucky, most unhappj 
You never had look'd in on me before, 
And when you came and dipt you 
sovereign head , , 

Thro’ these low doors, you Risk’d to es 
with me. , * 

I had but emptiness M set before you, 

No not a draught of milk, no not ai 

Nothing but my brave bird, my nobl 
falcon, 

My comrade of the house, and of th, 
field. 

She had to die for it—she (lied for you. 
Perhaps I thought with those of old, tin 
nobler , . 

The victim was, the more-acceptable, 
Might be the sacrifice. I fear you scuta 


tub falcon. 


m 


Will thank me for your entertainment 

I now. « 

; Lady (jimm* (timing I be»i 
i with him no longer. 

J* Gw*/. * No, Madonna! 

And he will have to bear with it ai he 
• may* 

Lady Giovanna. , I break with him 
forever! 

Count. Yes, Giovanna, 

But he will keep his love to you for 
ever I* . 

Lady Giovanna. You? you? n^t 

W you! My brother! my hard 

' brother I 

0 Federigo, Federigo, I love you! 

Spite of ten thousand brothers, Federigo, 
[Ms at his fed. 

Cmt [impetuously]. Why then the 
dying of my noble bird 
Hath served me better than her living- 
then i • 

[Tafts diamonds from talk. 
These diamonds are both yours and mine 
—have won 

Their value again—beyond all markets 
-there 


I lay them ^r the fiat than round you. 
• neck. 

[fomcklatt mud hor noth. 
And then this chaplet—No mom feuds, 
but peace, 

react and conciliation 1 I will make 
\our brothe^love me. See, I tearaway 
The leaves were dmken'd by the battle— 
[Mb km off and throw thorn dawn. 

-crown you 

Agtun with the same crown my Queeif 
of Beauty. • 

[lim wnath on hor hood, 
R»e-I could almost think that the 
dead garland 

Will break once more into the living * 
blossom. , 

Nay, nay, I pray you rise. 

[Tam her with hath hatuls, 
We two together 
"ill help to heal *your son—your son 
and mine— 


W'e shall do it-we shall do it. 

_ [Enbmuhtf, 

The purpose of my being is accomplish’d/ 
And I am happy! 

Lady Giovanna, And I too, Federigo. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONS. 

Farmer Dobson. 

Mr. Philip Edgar ( afterwards Mr Harold] 
Farmer Steer (Dora and Eva’s Father). 
Mr. Wilson (a Schoolmaster). 

Higgins 
James 
Dan Smith 
Jackson 
Allen 

Dora Steer. 

Eva Steer. 

Sally Allrn 
Millv 


Farm Labourers. 


■ Farm Servants. 


Farm Servants, Labourers, etc. 


Act I. 

SCENE.— Before Farmhouse. 

‘Farming Men ami Women. Farming 
Men carrying forms, etc., Women 
carrying baskets of knives and forks, 
etc. 

1st Farming Man. Be thou a-gawin’ 
to the long barn ? ' 

2 nd Farming-Mass. Ay, to be sewer! 
Be thou ? 

1 st Farming Man. Why, o’ eoorsc, 
fur it be the owd man’s birthdaay. He 
lie heighty this very dairy, and ’e tdllec.1 
all on us to be i’ the long bam by one 
o’clock, fur he’ll gie us a big dinner, and 
haiife th’ parish ’ll be theer, an’ Miss 
Dora, an’ Miss Eva, an’ all 1 
2 nd Farming Man. Miss .Dora be 
coomed back, then? 

1st Farming Man. Ay, haiife an hour 
ago. She be in theer now. ( Pointing 
to konst.) Owd Steer wur afeiird she 
wouldn’t .be back i’ time to keep his 
birthdaay, and he wur in a tew about it 
all the mumin’i and he sent me wi’ the 
gig to Littlechester to fetch ’er; and ’er 
the owd man they fell a kissin’ o’ one 


another like two sweet’arts i’ the poorch 
,as ( soon as he clapt eyes of ’er. 

2 nd Farming Man. Foalks says he 
likes Miss Eva the best* 

I st Farming Man. Naiiy, I knaws 
nowt o’ what foiilks says, an’ I caares 
nowt neither. Foiilks doesn’t hallus 
knaw thessens; but sewer 1 be, they I* 
two o’ the purtiest gels ye can see of a, 
summer murnin’. - J 

2 nd Farming Man. Beiint Miss E 
gone off a bit of ’er goal looks o’ laiite i 
1 st Farming Man. Noii, not a bit. 
2 nd Farmitig Man. Why coom 
awaiiy, tHen, to the long bam. 

, [Exeunt. 
Dora looks out of window. iyi/wDoBSON. 
Dora (singingf. 

The town lay still in* the low sun-light, 
The hen cluckt late by the whitefarm gate, 
The mud to her dairy came in from the 
cow, 

The stock-dove coo’d at the fall of night, 
The blossom had open’d on every bough; 
0 joy for the promise of May, of May, 
O joy for the promise of May. 
[Nodding at Dobson.) I’m coir" 
down, Mr. Dobson. I haven’t seen_V 
yet Is she anywhere in the garderf od 
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Dobson. Noi, Hiss. I ha'n’t teed 
;'en,neither. • 

tiara [mien singing). • 

put a red fire woke in the heart of the town, 
'And a fo* from the glen ran away with 
. the lpn, 

And a cat to the cream, and a rat to the 
cheese; 

And the stock-dove coo’d, till a kite dropt 
down, 

And a salt wind burnt the blossoming 
trees; 

O grief for the promise of May, of May* 
H **t) grief for the promise of May, 

I don’t know why I sing that song; I 
don’t love it, 

Dobson. Blessings on your pretty 
voice, Miss Dora. \Vhccr did they larn 
ye that ? 

Dora. In Cumlwrland, Mr. Dobson. 
Dobson. An' how did ye leave Jlu* 
otld uncle i’ Coomberland ? 

Dora. Getting better, Mr. Dobson. 
But he'll never be the same man again. 
Dobson. An’ how d’ye find the owd 
tn ’ere? 

Dora. As well as ever. I came back 
keep his birthday. 

Dobson. Well, I be coomcd to keep 
t birthdaay ftp all. The owd man lie 
ighty to-daay,*l icant he ? 

Dora. Yes, Mr. Dobson. And (he 
y’s bright like a friend, bub the wind 
it like an enemy. Help me to move 
s benchifoi, Sim into the sun. ( They 
we bench.'} No, not that way—here, 
dcr the ftpple • tree. Thank you. 
ok bow full of rdly blossom it is. 

[Pointing to affile /ref. 
Dobson. Theer be redder blossoms 
r them, Miss Don 
Dora. Where do they blow, Mr. 
ibson? 

Dobson. Under your eyes. Miss Don 
Dora. Do they? 

Dobson. And your eyes be as blue 


'era. What, Mr. 
her’tliock? 


Dobson? 


Dobson. •Nog, Miss Dora; as blue 
a#- 

Dora, bluebell, tiarehel), 'speedwell, 
bluebottle; succory, forget-me-not? 

Dobson. Noa, Miss Dora; as bins 
as — | 

Dora. T|e sky ? or the sea on a blue 
day ? # 

Dobson. NaHy then. I inclin'd they 
be as blue as Violets. 

Dora. Ate they? 

Dobson. Theer ye goes agWn, Miss, 
niver liclicving owt I says to ye—hallus 
a-fobhing ma off, tho’ ye knaws I love ye. 

I warrant* ye'll think moor o' this young 
Squire Edgar as ha’ coomed among us— * 
the Lord knaws how—ye’ll think more • 
on 'is little linger than hall my hand at 
the haltar. 

Dora. Perhaps,'Master Dobson. 1 
can’t tell, for 1 havAiever seen him. But 
my sister wrote that he was mighty 
pleasant, and had no pride in him. 

Dobson, lie'll be arter you now, Miss 
Dora. 

Dora. Will he? I low can I tell ? 

Dobson. He's Iwcn arter Miss Eva, 
haan't he? 

Doraf Not that I know. 

Dobson. .Didn't I spy ’em a-sitling i’ 
the woodbine harbour togither ? 

Dora. What of that ? Eva told me 
that he was taking her likeness. lie's 
an artist. 

Qobson. What's a hartist ? I doant * 
believe he's iver a 'eart under his waist¬ 
coat. Ami 1 tells ye what, Miss Dora: 
he’s no respect for the Queen, or the _ 
parson, or the justice o’ peace, or owt ' 

I lia' heard 'im a-gawin' on 'ud make 
your 'air—God bless iffl—Man’ on end. 
And wuss nor that. When theer wur s 
meeting o'fanners at Littlecheiter t'other 
dasy, and they was all a-crying out at the 
bad times, he cooms up, and he calls 
out among our oiin men, *The land 
belongs to the people t’ 

Dora. And what did you say to that ? 

Dobson. Well, I says, s’poae my pig's 
the land, and you ttys It belongs tout 
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parish, and theer be a (hocsand i’ the 
parish, tankin’ in the women and childft; 
apd s'pose I kills ,my pig.cand gi’es it 
among ’em, why there wudn’t be a 
dinner for nawbody, and I should ha’ lost 
the pig. 

Dora. And what did h(,say to that ? 

Dobson. Nowt—dhat could he saay? 
But I makes 'im fur a bad lot and a burn 
fool, and I haatcs the very sight on him. 

Dora (looking at Dobson). Master 
Dobson, you are a comely man to look at. 

Dobson. I thank you for that. Miss 
Dora, onyhow. 

Dora. Ay, but you turn right ugly 
when you’re in an ill temper; and I 
promise you that if you forget yourself in 
your behaviour to this gentleman, my 
father’s friend, I will c never change word 
with you again. 

En/er Farming Man from bam. 

Farming Man. Miss, the farming 
men ’ull hev their dinner i’ the long 
barn, and the master 'ud be straiinge an’ 
pleased if you’d step in fust, and see that 
all be right and reg’lar fur 'em afoor he 
coom. [Exit. 

Dora. I go. Master Dobson, did 
you hear what I said ? 

Dobson. Yeas, yeas I I’ll not meddle 
wi’ ’im if he doant meddle wi’ mca. 

(Exit Dora.) Coomly, says she. I 
niver thowt o' mysen i’ that waiiy; but 
if she’d tnake to ma i’ that waiiy, or any' 
waiiy, I’d slaiive out my life fur 'er. 

1 Coomly to look at,' says she—but she 
said it spiteful-like. To look at—yeas, 
•'coomly ’; and she mayn’t be so far out 
theer. But if thjt be nowt to she, then 
it be nowt to me. [Looking off stage.) 
Schoolmaster 1 Why if Steer han’t 
haxed schoolmaster to dinner, thaw 'e 
knaws I was hallus agean heving school¬ 
master i' the parish 1 fur him as be handy 
wi' a book*bean’t but hakfe a hand at a 
pitchfork. 

Enter Wilson. 

* Wall, Wilson. I seed that one cow 


’o thine i’ the pinfold ageiin as I wurA 
coomin’ ’ere. ■ a 

■ Wilson. Very likely, Mrs Dobsl 
She will break fence. 1 can’t keep ■ 
in order. ™ 

Dobson. An' if tha can’t keep thj 
one cow i’ border, how can tha keep all 
thy scholards i’ horder? But let that 
goir by. What dost a knaw o’ this Mr. 
Hedgar as be a-lodgin’ wi’ ye? I 
coom'd upon ’im t’other daay lookin' at 
the coontry, then a-scrattin upon a bit o' 
yaaper, then a-lookin’ agean; and .1 
taaked 'im fur soom sort of a land-syy 
veyor—but a beant. 

Wilson. He’s a Somersetshire man, 
and a vety civil-spoken gentleman. 

Dobson. Gentleman! What be he 
a-doing here ten mile an’ moor fro’ a 
raail? We laays out o’ the waay far 
gentlefoalk altogither—leastwaays they 
'lii'Cir cooms ’ere but far the trout i’ our 
beck, far they be knaw’d as far hs 
Littlechester. But ’e doant fish neither. 

Wilson. Well, it’s no sin in a gentle¬ 
man not to fish. 

Dobson. Noli, but I haatcs ’im. 

Wilson. Better step out of his road) 
then, for he’s walking to us, and with af 
book in his Hand. '-A 

Dobson. An’ I haates tjoooks an' ala* 
fur they puts foiilk off tlie owd waays. 

Enter Edgar, reading—not seeing 
Dobson and Wilson. 

Edgar. This author, with his charm 
of simple style • 

And close dialectic, all but proving man 
An automatic series bf sensations. 

Has often numb’d me into apathy 
Against the unpleasant jolts of this rough 
■road 

That breaks off short into the abysses— 
made me 

A Quietist taking all things easily. 

Dobson. [Aside.) There mun be 
summut wrong theer, Wilson, fur I doant 
understan’ it. . a j 

Wilms. [Aside.) Not I either, Mu, 
Dobson. " i 
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Dobson (stornfulty). An' thou doant 
mflerstan’ it neither—«nd thou aehool- 
naster anhall. , 

| Edgar. What can a man, then, live 
J for but sensations, 

Pleasant ones? men of old would un- 
dergfl 

Unpleasant for the sake of pleasant ones 
Hereafter, like the Moslem beauties 
waiting 

To clasp their lovers by the golden gates. 
For me, whose cheerless llouris after 
* death . a 

Night and Silence, pleasant ones— 

' 1 the while— 

If possible, here I to crop the flower anti 
pass. 

Dobson. Well, I never ’eiird the likes 
o' that afoor. 

Wilton. (Aside.) But I have, Mr. 
Dobson. It's the old Scripture test, 

' Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
die.’ I’ril sorry for it, for, tho’ he never 
comes to church, I thought lietter of him. 
Edgar. 1 What arc we,’says the blind 
ohl man in Lear ? 

'As flies to the Gods; they kill us for 
their sport.' 

b^Dpbson. (Aside.) Then theowd man 
! TLcar should be shaamed of hissen, but 
iron o’ the prfi^ies goas by that naame 
ereahouts. 

Edgar. The Gods! but they, the 
shadows of ourselves, 

Have past for ever. It is Nature kills, 
And not few Aer^port either. She knows 
nothing. 

Man only knows, the worse for him I for 
why F 

-annot he take his pastime like the flics ? 
And if my pleasure breed another's pain, 
iVell—is not that the course of Nature 
too, 

"rom the dim dawn of Being—her main 
law 

Vhereby she grows in beauty—that her 
"V flies 

Mat massacre each other? this poor 
Nature 1 

Dobson. Natnr I Natur I Well, it 


be i’ my nafcr to knock 'im o' (h* ’ekd 
now; but I weanL 

• , Edgar. A Quietist taking all thiap 
easily—why— 

Have I been dipping into this again 
To steel myself against the leaving her ? 

(Chefs booh, toeing Wilson. 

Good day! • 

Wilson. Good day, sir. 

[Dobson looks hard at Edgar. 

Edgar (to Dobson). llavo I the 
pleasure, friend, of knowing ydfc ? 

Hobson. Dobson. 

Edgar. Good day, then, Dolaon. 

„ , (ExU. 

Dobson. ' Good dnay then. Dobson I' 
Civil-spoken i’dccd I Why, Wilson, the 
'curd 'im thysen—the feller couldn't find 
a Mister in his m^ith fur nte, as farms 
five honnderd h.iacrc. 

Wilson. Vou njver find one for me, 
Mr. Dobson. 

Dobson. Non, fur thou 1* nobbut 
schoolmaster; but I make* 'im for a 
Lunnun swindler, and a bum fool. 

Wilson. He can hardly lie both, and 
he pays me regular every Saturday, 

Dobson. Yeas; but I hastes 'im. 

Enter Steer, Farm Men and Women, 

Steer (goes and sits under apple tree). 
Ilev’ ony o' yc seen Eva? 

Dobson. Nod, Mr. Steer. 

Steer. Well, I reckons they'll hev’ a 
fim> cider-crop to-year if the bloaaom 
’owds. Good murnin’, neighbours, and 
the aaame to you, my men. 1 taikes it 
kindly of all o’ you that you be coomed 
—what’s the newspaaper word, Wilson? 
—celebrate—to celebrate my birthdaly 
i’ this fashion. Nivcr*man ’ed better 
friends, and I will taiiy niver master ’ed 
better men : fur thaw I may ha’ fallen oat - 
wi’ ye sometime*, the limit, mebbe, war 
as much mine as yours; and, thaw I say* 
it mysen, niver men ’ed a bettet master— 
and I knaws what men be, and what 
master* be, fur I wur nobbut a laitbourer, 
and now I be a landlord—burn a plow, 
man, and now, as for as money gotta, (be* 






gentleman, thaw f beant rikw scholard, 
fur I 'ednt naw time to maake mysefl a 
gphdlard while I wur maabin’ mysen p. 
, gentleman, but I ha taaen good care to 
turn out boath my darters right down 
fine laidies. 

Dobson. An’ soa they ip. 

1 st Farming Man* Soa they be! sod 
they be I 

2 nd Farming Man. The Lord bless 
boath on ’em I 

yd Firming Man. An’ the saame 
to you, Master. 

4 th Farming Man. And' long life to 
boath on ’em. An' the saame to you. 
Master Steer, likewise 
I Steer. Thank ye 1 

Enter £va. 

« 

Whccr* , asta been? 

Eva (timidly). Many happy returns 
. of the day, father. 

Steer. They can’t be many, my dear, 
but I ’oapes they’ll be ’appy. 

Dobson. Why, tha looks haale anew 
to lost to a hoonderd. 

Steer. An’ why shouldn’t I last to a 
hoonderd? Hnale I why shouldn’t I be 
haale? fur thaw I be heighty this very 
dairy, 1 niver ’es sa mpeh as one pin’s 
prick of paiiin; an’ I can taake my glass 
along wi' the youngest, fur I niver 
touched a drop of owt till my ruin wed- 
ding-daay, an’ then I wur turned huppads 
o' sixty. Why shouldn't I be hnale l I 
ha’ plowed the ten-aacre—it be mine 
now—afoor ony o' ye wur bum—ye all 
knaws the ten-aacre—I mun ha’ plowed 
It moor nor a hoonderd times; hallus 
hup at sunrise, and I’d drive the plow 
straillt as a lind’right i’ the faace o’ the 
- sun, then back ngeim, a-follering my oiin 
v ahadder—then hup l|^an i’ the faice o’ 
the sun. Eh I how the sun 'ud shine, 
and the larks ’ud sing i’ them daayrf, and 
the smell o’ the mou’d an’ all. Eh I if I 
could ha’ gone on wi* the {flowin' nobbut 
the smell o’ the mou'd ’ud ha’ makde ma 
live u long as Jerusalem. 

Etta. Methuselah, father. 


Steer. Ay, lass, but wien thou bn 
owd as me thou’ll put one word A 
another as I does. o B 

Dobson. But, Steer, thaw tboum 
haale anew I seed tha a-limpin’ up juj 
now wi’ the roomatics i’ the knee. 

Steer. Roomatics I Not; I lakme’! 
my knee last night running arter a thief 
Beant there house-breakers down i 
Littlechester, Dobson—doant ye bear o 
ony? 

Dobson. Ay, that 'there be. Im 
ftaamtel Goldsmiths was broke into « 
Monday night, and ower a hoond£ 
pounds worth o’ rings stolen. ' 

Steer. So I thowt, and I heard th< 
winder—that’s the winder at the edd o’ 
the passage, that goas by thy chaumber. 

(Turning to Eva.) Why, lass, whal 
maakes tha sa red ? Did ’e git into th) 
chaumber ? 

1 tEva. Father! 

Steer. Well, I runned arftr thief i 
the dark, and fell agean coalscuttle and 
my kneea gev waay or I’d ha’ cotched 
'im, but afoor I coomed up he got thrufi 
the winder agean. 

Fra. Got thro’ the window again ? 
Steer. Ay, but he left the mark of '2 
foot i’ the flower-bed; now thee^be n'r^ 
o’ my men, thinks I to Snysen, ’ud lu« 
done it 'cep' it were Dan Smith, far I 
cotched ’im once a-stealin’ coals an’ I 
sent fur ’im, an’ I measured his foot wi’ 
the mark i’ the bed, but it wouldn’t fit 
—seeams to me the maA^wur maade by 
a Lunnun boot. (Looks at' Eva.) Why, 
now, what maakes thu sa White ? 

Eva. Fright, fattier 1 
Steer. Maiike thysen eisy. I’ll her 
the winder naailed up, and put Towser 
unde/it * 

Eva (elasping her hands). No, no, 
father I Towserill tear him all to pieces. 

Steer. Let him keep a waay, then; 
but coom, coom 1 let's be gawin. TbCT 
ha’ broached a barrel of a&le i' the Mr; 
bam, and the fiddler be theer, andi 
lads and lasses’oil hev a dance. . t , 
Eva. (Aside.) Dance I small hearf 
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|Ji«Te I to d a n ce. I thogM seem to be 
■•faring upon ■ grave. 

SUtr. • Where be Mr. Edgar? aboutJ 
hie premise*? * " 

Dobson, Halhu about the premiaes 1 
* Stur - So much the better, to much 
the better.* 1 like* Im, and Eva likes 
1m. Eva can do owt wi’ *im; look for 
’*®> Eva, and bring ’im to the barn. 
He ’ant new pride in 'Bn, and well git 
’im to speechify for in alter dinner. 

Eva, Yea, father I [Exit. 

■ Stetr: Coora along then, all the> rat. 
jS3«ye I Churchwarden be a coomin, thaw 
i..me and ’im we niver 'greet about the 
tithe; and Parson mebbe, thaw he niver 
mended that gap i’ the glebe fence at I 
telted ’im; and Blacksmith, thaw he niver 
shoe* a herae to my likings; and Banker, 
thaw I sticks to hoam-makde—but ail on 
’em welcome, all on ’em'welcome; and 
I’ve hed the long bam cleared out eg alt 
the machines, and the sacks, and the 
taaters, and the mangles, and thcer’ll be 
room anew for all o’ ye. Poller me. 

Att. Yeas, yeas I Three cheers for 
Mr. Steer I 

[Alt exeunt except Dobson into bant. 
Enter Edgak. 

/ Dobson (mdh is going, turns). Squire I 
—if so be you ft a squire. 

Edgar, Dobbins, I think. 

Dobson. Dobbins, you thinks; and I 
thinks ye wears a Lunnun boot. 

Edgar., MfMb 

Dobson. arVnd, I thinks I’d like to 
tahke the mdksurem’ your foot. 

Edgar. Ay, if fou’d like to measure 
your own length upon the grass. 

, Dobson. Coom, coom, that’s a good 
un. Why, I could throw four V ye; 
out I promised one of the Misses I 
wouldn’t meddle wi’.ye, and I weint. 

f [Exit into bam. 
Edgar. Jealous of me with Eva! 
s Is it so? 

•Will, tho 1 1 grudge the pretty jewel, that I 
Hue worn, to such a clod, yet that 
might be ’ * 


P* k *m *« <*V Urn cUty could 

.Her cosur*L I am true I wish her 
happy. 

But I must free myielf foam this entangle¬ 
ment , 

I have all^ny life before me—to has 
she— e 

Give her a month or two, and her aflec- 
, lions 

Will flower toward the light la so me new, 
(ace. • . 

Still I am half.aftaid to mart her now. 

She will urge marriage ofl me. I hate 
tears. • 

Marriage is but an old tradition. I hateft 
Traditions, ever since my narrow fathcr.ji 
A fie? my frolic with his tenant's girt, “ 
Made younger e^er.ton, violated the 
whole . 

Tradition of our lahd, and left his heir, 
Born, happily, with tome sente of art, to 
live 

By brush and pencil By and by, when 
Thought • % 

Comet down among the crowd, and ms 11 
perceives that 

The lost gleam of an after-life but leaves 
him 

A beast of prey In the dark, why then 
the crowd 

May wreak my wrongs uppn my wrongers. 
Marriage I 

That fine, fat, hook-nosed uncle of mine, 

. old Harold, 

Who leaves me ail his land at Little. 
cheater, 

He, too, would oust me from hit will, 
if I 

Made such a marriage. And marriage 

in itself— . •- 

The storm ft hard at hand will sweep 
away * 

Thrones, churches, ranks, traditions, 
customs, marriage 

One of the feeblest! Then the man, the 
woman,. 

Following their best affinities, will each , 
Bid their old bond farewell with wnilea, 
not tears; 
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Good wishes, not reproncheu; with no 
fear 

Of the world's gossiping cbmour, and 
no need 

Of veiling their desires. 

Conventionalism, 

Who shrieks by day at wha^she does by 
night, 1 

Would call this vice; but one time’s vice 
may be 

The virtue df another; and Vice and 
Vii’tue 

Are but two masks of self; and what 
hereafter 

Shall mark out Vice from Virtue in the 


t 8“ lf 

fOf never-dawning darkness ? 


Enter Eva. 

My sweet Eva, 
Where have you lain 1 in ambush all the 
morning ? 

They say your sister, Dora, has return’d, 
And that should make you happy, if you 
■ love her 1 

Hut you look troubled. 

Eva. Oh, I love her so, 

I was afraid of her, and I hid myself. 

We never kept a secret from each other; 
She would have seen at once into my 
trouble. 

And ask'd me what I could not answer. 
Oh, Philip, 

Father heard you last night. Our savage 
mastiff, i 

That all but kill’d the beggar, will be 
placed 

Beneath the window, Philip. 

Edgar. Savage, is he ? 

What matters? Come, give me your 
hand an^ldss me 
This beautiful May-morning. 

Eva. The most beautiful 

May we have had for many years! 

Edgar, And here 

It the most beautiful morning of this 
May. 

Nay, you mutt smile Upon me 1 There 
—you make 

The May and morning still mode beautiful. 


You, the most beautiful blossom of tB 
May. ■ 

• Eva. Dear Philip, all tb* world! 
beautiful I 

If we were happy, and could chime in 
with it. 

Edgar. True; for the smses, love, 
are for the world; 

That for the senses. 

Eva. • Yes. 

Edgar. And when the man, 

The child of evolution, flings aside 
Id is- swaddling-bands, the morals of the 
tribe, . 

lie, following his own instincts as at* 
God, 

Will enter on the larger golden age; 

No pleasure then taboo’d: for when the 
tide 

Of full' democracy has overwhelm’d 
This Old world, from that flood will* rise 
1 £ the New, 

I.ike the Love-goddess, with no bridal 
veil. 

Ring, trinket of the Church, but naked 
Nature 

In all her loveliness. 

Eva. What are you saying? 

Edgar. That, if we did not strain to 
make ourselves ' 

Better and higher than Nikure, we migU 
be 1 

As happy as the bees there at their honey 
In these sweet blossoms. 

Eva. Yes; how sweet they smell! 

Edgar. There 1 let hreak some 

off for you. • 

[RrtahiHg branch off. 

Eva. t My thanks. 

But, look, how wasteful of the blossom 
you are I 

One, two, three, four, five, si*—you have 
robb’d poor father 

Of ten good apples. Oh, I forgot to tell 
you 

He wishes you to dine along with us. 
And speak for him after—you that f*i 
so clever 1 / > 

Edgar. I grieve I cannot; but!in- 
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JSva. What U it? 

Well, business. I most lean 
yap. love, to-day. • , 

va. Leave me, to-day I And when 
will yon retain? 

Edgar. I cannot tell precisely; 
but-*— 

Eva. Bat what ? 

Edgar. I trust, my dear, we (hall be 
always friends. ’ 

. Eva. After all that has gone between 
os—friends 1 

What, only friends ? [Draft brand*. 

^ Edgar. All that has gone between 
> us 

Should sorely make os friends. 

Eva. But keep us lovers. 

Edgar. Child, do you love me' now ? 
Eva. Yes, now and ever. 

Edgar. Then you should wish us 
both to love for ever. 

But, if you will bind love to one for epr,* 
Altho’ at first he take his bonds for 
Dowers, 

As years go on, he feels them press upon 
him. 

Begins to Dutter in them, and at last 
Breaks thro’ them, and so Dies away for 
Vi _ ever; 

sftiUe, had you left him free use of his 
/ wings, • 

Who knows tharhe had ever dream’d of 
Dying? 

Eva. But all that sounds so wicked 


Saa. • And if ycwta notjmtiag, 
neither the old world, nor the new, tor 
. father, 

Sister, nor you, shall ever see me more, 

Edgar [maud). Then — [atidi) Shift 
I say it 1—{alt*d) Dy with me to* 
day.* * 

Eva. No I Fillip, Philip, if yoo do 
not marry me, , 
l shall go mad for utter shame and die. 

Edgar. Then, if we needs most b» 
conventional, * * * 

When shall your parish-papon bawl out 
banns 

Before your gaping clowns? 

Eva. Not in our church— 

I think I scarce could hold my head u|^ 
there. 

Is there no other spy? 

Edgar. .Yes, IFyou cared 

To fee an over-npuTent superstition, 

Then they would grant you what they 
call a licence 

To marry. Do you wish it ? 

Eva. Da I wish k? 

Edgar. In London. 

Eva. You will write to me? 

Edgar. 1 will. 

Eva. * And I will Oy to you thro’ the 
night, the storm— 

Yes, tho’ the fire should run along the 
ground, 

As once it did in Egypt. Oh, you see, 

1 was just out of school, I had no 


and so strange; 

•Till death us, [tort ’—those are the only 
wordss 

The true ond—nay, and those not true 
enough, • 

For they that love do not believe that 
death. 

Will part them. Why do you jest with 
me, and try 

To fright me? Tho’ you are a gentle- 


but a Sumer’s daughter- 

•Edgar. Tut! you talk 

■ft. feudalism. When the gnat Demo- 
Mtft eracy 

t«es a new world- 


, mother— 

My sister far away—and you, a gentle- 
man, 

Told me to trust you: yea, in every¬ 
thing— 

Thai was the only Intt love; and i 
trusted— *. 

Oh, yes, indeed, I would have died fix . 
you. 

How could you—Oh, how could you?— 
nay, bow could I ? 

But now you will set all right again, 
and 1 - 

Shall not be made the laughter of the 
village, 

And poor old father net dfe mi ie nbk f 

, ' j MfJ 
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Dora {tinging in lie distdace). 

0 joy for the promite of May,™ 
May, 8 .' 

0 joy for the promise of May. 

' Edgar. Speak not so loudly; that 
must be your sister. 

Y6u never told her, then«of what has 
past c 

Between us. 

Eva. Never 1 

• Edgar. Do not till I bid you. 

Eva. ‘No, Philip, no. [Turns away. 

Edgar {moved). How gracefully there 
she stands 

Weeping—the little Niobel What! wc 
prise 

The statue or the picture all the more 

When we have made them ours 1 Is she 
less loveable,, 

Lest lovely, being wholly mine? To 
stay— 

Follow my art among these quiet fields, 

Live with these honest folk- 

And play the fool! 

No! she that gave herself to me so easily 

Will yield herself as easily to another. 

Eva. Did you speak, Philip ? 

Edgar. Nothing more, farewell. 

[They'embrace. 

' Dora (coming nearer). 

O grief for the promise of May, of 
May, 

O grief for the promise of May. 

Edgar (still embracing her). Keep up 
your heart until we meet agaifi. 

Eva. If that should break before we 
meet again ? 

Edgar. Break! nay, but call for 
Philip when you will, 

And he returns. 

Eva. Ilea&n hears you, Philip 
Edgar 1 

Edgar (moveil). And he would hear 
you even from the grave. 

Heaven curse him if he come not at your 
call! [Exit. 

Enter Dora. 

Dora. Well, Eva! 

Eva. Oh, Dora, Dora, how long yon 


have been away from home! Oh, hoi 
often 1 have wished for you! It seem J 
te me that we were parted forever. I 

Dora. For ever, you foolish chill 
What’s come over you ? We parted like 
the brook yonder about the alder island, 
to come together again in a anoment and 
to go on together again, till one of us be 
married. But where is this Mr. Edgai 
whom you praised so in your first letters i 
You haven’t even mentioned him in yom 
last ? 

a Eva. He has gone to London. 

Dora. Ay, child; and you look thr 
and pale. Is it for his absence ? 11am 
you fancied yourself in love with Ifni 
That’s all nonsense, you know, such i 
baby as you are. But you shall tell mi 
all about it. 


Eva. Not now—presently. Yes, 1 
have been in trouble, but I am happy—■: 
'thjnk, quite happy now. 

Dora (taking Eva’s hand). Come 
then, and make them happy in the Ion| 
barn, for father is in his glory, and then 
is a piece of beef like a house-side, and i 
plum-pudding as big as the round hay 
stack. But see they are coming out fo 
the dance already. Well, my child, kj 
us join them. ^ 

Enter all from bans landing. Eva sii 
reluctantly under apple tree. Steej 
enters smoking, sits by Eva. 

Dance. 

i 

ACT. II. 

Five years Have elapsed between Acts 
I. and II. 

SCENE _ A Meadow. On one sid 

a Pathway going over a rusti 
Bridge. At back the Farmkous 
AMONG TREES. IN THE DISTANCE 

Church Spire. 

. Dobson and Dora. /,. 

Dobson. So the owd uncle i’ Cootp 111 ' 
land be dead, Miss Dora, bead he ? 


iota. 
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Don. Yet, Mr. Dobson, Pve been 
Ittending on hii deathbed and his burial. 

Deism. It be fire year ain' ye want,| 
door to him, and it reenu to me nobbut 
pt’other day. Han't he left ye nowt ? 
Dora. No, Mr. Dobson. 

Deism • Bnt he were mighty fond o' 
ye, warn't he ?. 

Dora. Fonder of poor Eva—like 
everybody else. 

Dobson (banding Dora basket of roses]. 
Not like me, Miss Dora; and I ha’ 
browt these roses to ye—1 forgits wlmt 
tljhey calls ’em, but I hallus gi'cd soom 
'on ’em to Miss Eva at this time o’ year. 
Will ya taake ’em? fur. Miss Eva, she 
set the bush by my dairy winder afoor 
she went to school at Littlechcster—so I 
alius browt soom on 'em to her; and now 
she be gone, will ye taake ’em, Miss Dora ? 

Dora. I thank you. They tell me 
that resterday you mentioned her rpnfc 
too suddenly before my father. See that 
you do not do so again! 

Dobson. Nod; I knaws a deal better 
now. I seed bow the owd man wur 
vext. 

Dora. I take them, then, for Eva’s 

•W ( Takes basket, places some in her dress, 
f- Dobson. Eva’s saake. Yeas. Poor 
gel, poor gel! *1 can't abear to think on 
‘er now, fur I’d ha’ done owt fur ’cr my- 
sen; on’ ony o’ Steer’s men, an’ ony o’ 
my men ’ud ha’ done owt fur 'er, an’ all 
the parish 'mPha' done owt fur ’er, fur 
we was all « us proud on 'er, an' them 
theer be sofim olsher oan roses, an’ she 
wur as sweet as dhy on ’em—the Lord 
bless ’er—’er can sen; an’ writnt ye 
taake ’em now. Miss Dora, fur ’cr saake 
an’ fur my saake an’ all ? 

Dora. Do you want them back again? 

Dobson. Noa, noil Keep’em. But 
I hed a word to saiiy to ft. 

Den. Why, Farmer, you should be 
in the hayfidd looking after your men; 

couldn’t have more splendid weather. 
\Moism I be a going theer; but I 
webwt I’d brir% tha them roses hut. The 


weather’s *eU anew, but the glees be a 
mi shabby. S'iver we’ve led moast cm it, 

, Dora, ehyl but you must not be too 
sudden with it either, as you were last 
year, when you put it in green, and your 
stack caught fire. 

Dobson. S 1 were insured, Miss, an’ I 
lost nowt by it. * But I weant be too 
sudden wl' it; and I feel sewer, Miss 
Dora, that I ha' been noon too sudden 
wi' you, fur 1 ha' served for ye well nigh 
as long as the man served (br%i sweet'art 
i' Scriptin'. Weant ye gi'e me a kind 
answer at last ? 

Don. I have no thought of marriage, 
my friend. We have been in such grier 
these five years, not only on ray sitter’s, 
account, but the ill success of the farm, 
and the dclits, aiq) my father's breaking 
down, and his blindness, liow could I 
think of leaving hAn ? 

Dobson. Eh, but I be well to dot 
and if ye would nobbut hev me, I would 
taake the owd blind man to my ain fire, 
side. You should hev him alius wi’ ye. 

Dora. You are generous, but it cannot 
be. I cannot love you; nay, I think I 
never can be brought to love any man. 
It sceriIs,to me that 1 hate men, cvek 
since my sister left us. Oh, see here, 

(Dulls out a teller.) I wear it next my 
heart, l’oor sister, I had it five years 
ago. ‘ Dearest Dora,—1 have lost my* 
self, and am lost for ever to you and my 
pqpr father. I thought Mr. Edgar the 
iicst of men, end be has proved himself 
the worst. Seek not for me, or you may 
find me at the bottom of the river,— Eva.’ 

Dobson. Be that my fault ? 

Dora. No; but how should I, with 
this grief still at my lean, take to tha 
milking of your cows, the fitting of your 
calves, the making of your butter, and 
the managing of your poultry? 

Dobson. Naay, but I hev dh owd 
woman as Sid see to all that; end you 
should sit P your oin parlour quite likea 
laidy, ye should I 

DAa. It cannot be. 

Deism And plaiy the planner, if ye 
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liked, ell daay long, like a^laady, ye 
ihould an’ ell. • v 

Dorai It cannot be. t , 

Dobson. And I would loove the moor 
nor ony gentleman 'ud loove tha. 

Dora. No, no; it cannot be. 

Dobson. And p’raps ye Clears ’at I 
■foomtimes taakes a drbp too much; but 
that be all along o' you, Miss, because 
ye weant hev me; but, if ye would, I 
could put all that o’ one side easy anew. 

Dora, tannot you understand plain 
words, Mr. Dobson? I tell you, it can¬ 
not be. 

Dobson. Eh, lass) Thy feyther eddi- 
cated his darters to marry gentlefoalk, 
and see what’s coomed on it. 

Dora. That is enough, Fanner Dob¬ 
son. You have showp me that, though 
fortune had born you into the estate of a 
gentleman, you would still have been 
Farmer Dobson. You had better attend 
to your hayfield. Good afternoon. 

[Exit. 

Dobson. ‘Farmer Dobson 1’ Well, 

I be Farmer Dobson; but I thinks 
Farmer Dobson’s dog ’ud ha’ knaw’d 
better nor to cast her sister’s misfortin 
inter ’cr teeth arter she’d been^a-readin’ 
me the letter wi’ ’er voice a-shaakin', and 
the drop in 'er eye. Theer she goas! 
Shall I foller ’er and ax ’er to maake it 
up ? Nod, not yet. Let ’er cool upon 
it; I likes 'er all the better fur taskin’ 
me down, like a laiidy, as she be- 
Farmer Dobson 1 I be Farmer Dobson, 
sewer anew; but if iver I cooms upo’ 
Gentleman Hedgar agean, and doiint 
lady my cartwhip athurt ’is shou’ders, 
why then I bant Farmer Dobson, but 
sumrnun else—blkame’t if I beam 1 

Sntor Haymakers with a load of bay. 
The last on it, eh ? , 

ut bfaymsdkr. Yeas. 

Dobson. Hodm wi’ it, then. 

' [Exit surlily. 
1st Baymabtr. Well, it be the last 
lodd hodm. * 

tnd Haymaker. Yeas, an’ owd Dobson 


should lie glad on it. What madkea 
’im alius sa glum? 1 

. Sally Alim. Glum I be be brass noi 
glum. He coom’d up to me yisterdaajl 
i' the haayfield, when mea and my 
sweet’art was a workin’ along o’ one 
side wi’ one another, and lfc sent ’im 
awaay to t’other end o’ tha field; and 
when I axed ’im why, he telled me 'at 
sweet’arts niver worked well togither; 
and I telled 'im ’at sweet’arts alius 
worked best togither; and then he called 
mt a rude naame', and I can’t abide ’im. 

James. Why, lass, doiint tha knaw hr 
be sweet upo’ Dora Steer, and she weant 
sa much as look at ’im ? And wheniwn 
’e sees two sweet’arts togither like thou 
and me, Sally, he be fit to bust hissen 
wi’ spites and jalousies. 

Sally. Let ’im bust hissen, then, for 
owt / cares. 

" ny Haymaker. Well but, as I said 
afoor, it be the last load hoiim; do thoa 
and thy sweet’art sing us hoam to supper 
—‘The Last Load Hoam.’ • 

All. Ay I ‘ The Last Lodd Hoam.’ 

Song. 

What did ye do, and what did ye saay, i 
Wi’ the wild white rose, an’ the wood? 
bine sa gaay, ,. ' 

An’ the midders all mow’d, an’ the sky 
sa blue— 

What did yc saay, and what did ye do, 
When ye thowt there were nawbody 
watchin' o' you, 

And you an’ your Sajjy wai forkin’ the 
haay, . 

At the end of thd daay, » 

For the last laid hoiim ? 

What did we do, and what did we saay, 
Wi’ the briar sa green, an' the wilier sa 

giaay. 

An’ the middeA all mow’d, an', the sky 
sa blue— . 

Do ye think I be gawin' to tell it to yon 
What we mowt saay, and what we mowtdv 
When me an’ my Sally was fakin’ MH 
ba*y, ■ \ 
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I. At the end of the defy, . * 

■l For the last load hodm? 

Bint whs* did ye sady, end whet did •ye* 

the butterflies qut, end the sanllera 

r «t pWy. 

An* the ndddert ell mow’d, en* the sly 
’ in bluet? 

Why, coorn then, owd feller, I’ll tell it to 
you; 

For me en* my Sully *e s weir'd to be 
true, „ 

,, To be true to eachvther, let ’appen wHhf 
• Li maiy, 

y> Till the end of the daiy 
And the last load hoim. 

AIL Well sung 1 

James. Fanny be the naime' 1* the 
song, but I swopt it fur she. 

[Pointing to Solly. 
Sally. Let ma aloin afoor foalk, wi^ 
the? * 

nt Haymaker. Ye shall sing that 
again to-night, fur owd Dobson 11 gi’e us 
e bit o’ supper. 

Sally. I weant goa to owd Dol«on; 
he wur rude to mel’ tha haayfield, and 
l hell be rude to me agean to-night. Owd 
^beer’s gotten all his grass down and 
Kranta a hand^ and III goa to him. 

[ 1 st Haymaker. Owd Steer gi’es 
nubbut cowd tea to ’tr men, and owd 
Dobson gi’es beer. 

Sally. But I’d like owd Steer’s cowd 
tea better nor Qobson’s beer. Good-bye. 

* * [Going. 

James. Gi’e us a buss fust, lass. 

Salty. I tell’d yia to let ma aloan 1 
Jaifes. Why, wasn’t thou and me 
a-bussin’ o’ one another t’other side o’ 
the haaycock, when owd Dobson eoom’d 
upo’ ns? I can’t let tha aloin if I 
would, Sally. [Offering to kiss her. 
Sally. Git along wi’ye, dot [Exit. 

< [All laugh ; exeunt tinging. 
’■To be true to each other, let ’appen 
ft , what maiy, 

(n. Till the end o’ the daiy* 
yp Ah’ the lest loid hoim.’ 


• ; * Enter HaUOLD. 

Harold.. Not Harold 1 ’PhilipEdgar, 
Philip Edgar I* 

Her phantom call’d me by the tame she 
loved. 

I told her J should hear her Jfam the 
grave. e 

Ayl yonder & her casement. • I re* 
member 

Her bright face beaming starlike down 
upon me • 

Thro’ that rich cloud of blossom. Since 
I left her 

Here weeping, I have ranged the world, 
and sat * 

Thro’ every sensual course of that full 
feast 

That leaves but emptiness. 


’To be true to each other, let ’appen 
what maiy, ’ 

To the end o’ the daiy 
An’ the last laid hoim.’ 

Harold. Poor Eva 1 0 my God, if 
man be only 

A willy-nilly current of sensations— 
Reaction'needs must follow revel—yet— 
Why feel remorse, he, knowing that ha 
must have 

Moved in the iron grooves of Destiny? 
Remorse then is a part of Destiny, 

Nature a liar, making us feel guilty 
Other own faults. 

My grandfather—of him 
They say, that women— 

O this mortal house, 
Which we are bom into, is haunted by 
The ghosts of the death passions of dead 
men; , 

And these take flesh again with our own 
flesh,. 

And bring us to coofhsion. * 

He was only 

A poor philosopher who call’d the mind 
Of children a blank page, a taluia nua. 
Thera; them, is written In invisible inks 
‘ Lust, Prodigality, Covstoomaas, Ccaft, 
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Cowardice, Murder*—and tlfe heat and 
fire ° 

Of life will bring them outpand black, 
enough, 

So the ihild grow to manhood : better 
death 

With our first wail than life-t- 

* Song {further' off). 

' Till the end o’ the daily 
An'Jhe last load hoam, 

Load hoam.’ 

This bridge again 1 (Steps on the bridge.) 

How often have I stood 
'With Eva here I The brook among its 
flowers I 

Forget-me-not, meadowsweet, willow- 
herb. , 

X had some smattering of science then, 
Taught her the learned names, anatomized 
The flowers for her—and now I only wish 
This pool were deep enough, that I 
might plunge 
And lose myself for ever. 

Enter Dan Smith {tinging). 

Gee oop ! whoa 1 Gee oop 1 whoa 1 
Scizzais an' Pumpy was good uns to goa 
■ Thruf slush an' squad 
When roads was bad, 

But hallus ud stop at the Vine-an’-the- 
Hop, 

Fur boitth on ’em knawed as well as 
niysen c 

That beer be as good fur 'erses as 
men. 

Gee oop 1 whoa! Gee oop! whoii! 
Sciuars an' Pumpy was good uns to 
goa. 

ir 

The beer’s gqtten oop into my ’ead. 
S’iver I mun git along back to the farm, 
fur she teli'd ma to taiike the cart to 
Littledhester. 

Enter Do*a. 

Half an hour late 1 why are you loiter¬ 
ing here t Away with you at once. 

[Exit Dan Smith. 


{Seeing Harold an bridge.) f 
Some madman, is iti 
Gesticulating there upon the bodge? J 
I am half afraid to pass. ^ 

Harold. Sometimes X wonder, 

When man has surely learnt at last that 
all . 

His old-world faith, the .blossom of his 
youth, 

Has faded, falling fruitless—whether then 
All of us, all atmnee, may not be seized 
With some fierce passion, not so much 
' o for DeatH 

As against Life I all, all, into the dark-v 
No more !—and science now could dry] 
and balm us | 

Back into nescience with as little pain 
As it is to fell asleep. 

This beggarly life, 
This poor, flat, hedged-in field—no dis 
tance—this 
I Icf low Pandora-box, 

With all the pleasures flown, not evet 
Hope 

Left at the bottom ! 

Superstitious fool, 
What brought me jiere? To see he 
grave ? her ghost ? 

Her ghost is everyway about me here. 
Dora {coming forward). Allow "the 
sir, to pass you. 

Harold. Eva! 

Dora. Eva I 

Harold. What are you ? Where d< 
you come from 1 

Dora. From the farn 

Here, close at hand. , 

Harold. Are you—you are—tha 

Dora,' 

The sister. I have heard of you. Th 
likeness 
Is very striking. 

Dora. You knew Eva, then 

Harold. Yes—I was thinking of he 
when—O yes, 

Many years back, and never since hav 
met 

Her equal for pure innocence of natund 
And lovelincn of feature. J 

Dora. No, nor & 
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i Mat-M. Except, indeed, I have found 

i ■ it once again 

In your <ym self. . 

W Dora. You flatter me. Dear Eva 
as always thought the prettier. 

Harold. And her charm 

Of voice isudso yours; and I was brood- 

■ns . 

Upon a great unhappiness when you 
spoke. 

Dora. Indeed, you seem'd in trouble, 
sir. 

, Harold. And yfu 

jeem my good angel who may help ine 
[V from it. 

Dora {aside). How worn he looks, 
■t poor man I who is it, I wonder. 
How can I help him ? {Aload.) Might 
I ask your name ! 

Harold. Harold. 

Doris. I never heard her mention yon. 
Harold. I met her first at a fang ia 
Cumberland— 

Her uncle’s. 

Dora. She was there six years ago. 
Harold. And if she never mention'd 
me, perhaps 

Hte painful circumstanceswhich I heard— 
'will not vex you by repenting them— 
•fitly last week at I.ittlechcstcr, drove me 
'rom out h* memory. She has dis¬ 
appear’#, 

fhey told me, from the farm—and 
darker news. 

Dora. She has disappear'd, poor 
d.vlipgf from the world— 
eft but onwdreadful line to say, that we 
ihould find* her in the river; and wc 
. dragg’d 9 

'he Littlechester river all in vain: 
lave sorrow’d for her all these years in 
vain. 

ind my poor father, utterly broken down 
iy losing her—she was his favourite 
• child— 

las let his farm, all his affairs, I fear, 
ut for the slender help that I can give, 
dll Into ruin. Ah I that villain, Edgar, 
Vie should ever show his face among 

• llfl. 




Our men afll boys would hoot Mm, stOM 
* him, hunt him 

, With pitchforks off the farm, for aQ of 
them 

Loved her, and she was worthy of all 
love. 

Harold. # They say, we should forgive 
our rnetniA 

Dora. Ay, if the wretch were dead I 
might forgive him; 

We know not whether he be dead or 
living. , • 

Harold. Whnl Edgar! 

Dora. Philip Edgnr of Toft Hall 
In Somerset. Perhaps you know him ? 

Harold. Slightly. < 

{Aside.) Ay, for how slightly have I 
known myself. 

Dora. This lujgar, then, is living ! 

Harold. Living! well— 

One Philip Edgar fof Toft Hall in Som¬ 
erset 

Is lately dead. 

Dora. Dead I—is there more than 
one ? 

Harold. Nay—now—not one, {aside) 
for I am Philip Harold, 

Dora. That one, is he then—dead I 

llarO/d. {Aside.) My father’s death, 
Let her believe it mine; this, lor the 
moment, 

Will leave me a free field. 

Dora. Dead! and thin world 

Is brighter for his almence as that other 
Is^larker for his presence. 

Harold. Is not this 

To speak too pitiiesaly of the dead ! 

Dora. My five-years* anger cannot 
die at once. 

Not all at once with death and him. I 
trust • 

I shall forgive him — Jgr-and-by—not 
now. 

O sir, you seem to have a heart; if you 
Had seen us that wild morning w*en we 
found 

Her bed unslept in, storm and shower 
lashing 

Her casement, her poor spaniel wailing 
for her. 
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That desolate letter, blotted with her 
tears, *> 

Which told us we should n^yer see her 
more— 

Our old nurse crying as if for her own 
child, 

My father stricken with his first paralysis, 

And then with blindness—Had you been 
one of us 

And seen all this, then you would know 
it is not 

So easy totforgive—even the dead. 

* Harold. But sure am I that of your 
gentleness 

You will forgive him. She, you mourn 
for, seem'd 

A miracle of gentleness—would not blur 

A moth’s wing by the touching; would 
not crush 

The fly that drew her* blood; and, were 
she living, < 

Would not—if penitent—have denied 
him her 

Forgiveness. And perhaps the man 
himself, 

When hearing of that piteous death, has 
suffer’d 

More than we know. But wherefore 
waste your heart > 

In looking on a chill and changeless Past ? 

Iron will fuse, and marble melt; the Post 

Remains the Past. But you are young, 
and—pardon me— 

As lovely as your sister. Who can tell 

What golden hours, with what full 
hands, may be 

Waiting you in the .distance 7 Might I 
call 

Upon your father—I have seen the 
world— 

And cheer his bliudnesa with a traveller’s 
tales? 

Dora. Coll if you will, and when you 
will I cannot 

t for my fa ther; but if you 
fof our sweet Eva 
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Harold. But give me first your handi 
I do not dare, Uke an old friend, tij 
, shake it , t | 

I kiss it as a prelude to that privilege 
When you shall know me better. 

Dora. {Aside.) How beautiful 

His manners are, and how L unlike the 
farmer’s 1 

You are staying here 7 
Harold. Yes, at the wayside inn 
Close by that alder-island in your brook, 
‘ The Angler’s Home.’ 

, Dora. Are you one 7 

Harold. ; No, but 1 

Take some delight in sketching, and tfac 
country \ 

Has many charms, altho’ the inhabitants 
Seem semi-barbarous. 

Dora. I am glad it pleases you; 
Yet I, bom here, not only love the 
country, * 

Butits inhabitants too; and you, I doubt 
not, 

Would take to them as kindly, if you 
cared 

To live some time among them. 

Harold. * If I did, 

Then one at least of its inhabitants 
Might have more charm for me than all 
the country. f 

Dora. That one, thee, should, bf 
grateful for your preference. 
Harold. I cannot tell, tho’ standing 
in her presence. 

(Aside.) She colours 1 

Dora. £ir! , 

Harold. Be not rfiraid of me, 

For these are no conventional flourishes. 
I do most earnestly astute you that 

Your likeness- 

[Shouts and cries without. 
I%ra. What was that? my pool 
blind father — 

Enter Faxming Man. - 

Farming Man. Mbs Dora, Dai 
Smith's cart hes tunned ower a buidy i 
the holler laSne, and they ha' ta’en th 
body up inter your chaamber, and thf-i 
be all a-callin’ for ye- ‘ J 


* 


Dm, The body 1—Heavens! I come I 
rtU. t Bat you ire tremblibg. 
mg to go with you to the farm., 
(Sum). 

Enter Dobson. 

Dobson. What feller wur it as V been 
■•talkin' fof haiife an boor wi' my Don? 
(Looking after tint.) Seeums I ommott 
ltnawi the hack on *ia—drest like a 
gentleman, too. Damn all gentlemen, 
says It .1 should ha’ thowt they’dhed 
anew o’ gentlefoiiJk, as I telled ’er to-doav 
en she fell foul upo’ me. ® 

■u Minds ma o' summon. I could swear 
to that; but that be all oni, for I halites 
’ins afoor 1 knaws what 'e be. Theer I 
he turns round. Philip ^iedgpr o’ 
Soomersetl Philip Hedgar o’ Soomer- 
set I—Noa—yeas—thaw the feller’s gone 
and maiide such a litter of his iaace. 

Eh lad, if it be thou, 111 Philip thaj 
a-plaayin’ the saame gaame wi' my lhrra 
,—I'U Soomerset tha. 

I’d like to drag ’im thruff the heist" 
pond, and she to be a-lookin’ at it. I’d 
like'to. leather 'im black and blue, and 
she to be a-laughin’ at it. I'd like to 
fell ’im as dead as a bullock 1 (Clenching 
Sejhi.) 

J ■ But what *g|3 she saiiy to that ? She 
relied me once nut to meddle wi’ 'im, and 
now she be fallen out wi’ ma, and I can't 
coom at ’er. 

It mun be him, Noa! Fur she'd 
niver 'a been (alkin' haafe an hour wi' 
the divil ’It killed her osln sister, or she 
beant Dora Steer. 

Yeast Fur she’yiver knawed Is faXce 
when ’e wur 'ere afoor; but III maike 
'er ltnaw i IH maakc ’er knaw 1 

Enter HabOLD. 

Naiiy, but I mun git out on ’is waiy 
now, er I shall be the death on ’im. 

, [Exit. 

. Harold, How the down glared at 
Ur met that Dobbins, is it, 

[Csth whom I used to jar?*ut can he 


Theo* five years' absence, and my change 

• of name. 

The tan qf southard summers and As 
* beard? ♦ 

I may as well avoid Mm. 

Ladylike I 

Lilylike in her sta tel i n ess and sweetness! 
How came she by St t —a daughter of lbs 
fields, 

This Dora I 

She gave her hand, unaak'd, at. the 
farm-gate: • 

I almost think she half return’d the 
pressure 

Of mine. What, I that held the orange 
blossom u 

Dark as the yew? but may not those, who 
march 

Before their age, turn back at times, and 
make 

Courtesy to custom? and now the stronger 
motive, 

Misnamed free-will—the crowd would 
call it conscience— 

Moves me—to what ? I am dreaming | 
for the past 

Look'd thro' the present, Eva's eyes 
thro’ hers— 

A spell vipon me I Surely I loved Eva 
More than I knew I or is it but the past 
That brightens in retiring? Oh, last 
night, 

Tired, pacing my new lands at Little- 
chest er, 

I closed upon the bridge, and the bla ck 
river 

Flow’d thro' my dieams—if dreams they 
were. She rose 

From the foul flood and pointed toward 
the farm, 

And her cry rang t» me across the' 
year*, a 

• I call you, Philip Edgar, Philip Edgar I 
Come, you will set all right again, and 

father 4. 

Will not die mfceralftfc.* I could make 
his age 

A comfort to Mm—eo be more at penes 
With mine own salt Some of vsy former 
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Would find my logic faulty*; let them. 

Colour c 

Flowi thro’ my life again, pnd t Have 
lighted 

On a new pleasure. Anyhow we must 
Move in the line of least resistance when 


The stronger motive rules. . 

But she nates Edgar. 
May not this Dobbins, or some other, 


Edgar in Harold ? Well then, I must 
mdte her 

Love Harold first, and then she will for- 


give 

Edgar for Harold’s sake. She said her¬ 
self 

She would forgive him, by-and-by, not 
now— 

For her own sake then, if not for mine— 


not now— 
But by-and-by. 


Enter DOBSON behitul. 

Dobson. By-and-by—ch, lad, dosta, 
knaw this paiiper ? Ye dropt it upo’ the 
road. • Philip Edgar, Esq.’ Ay, you be 
a pretty squire. I ha’ fun’ ye out, I hev. 
Eh, lad, dosta knaw what tha means wi’ 
by-and-by? Fur if ye lie goin’ to sarve 
our Dora as ye sarved our Eva—then, 
by-and-by, if she weant listen to me when 
X be a-tryin’ to saiive 'er—if she weant— 
look to thysen, for, by the Lord, I’d think 
na moor o' madkin’ an end o’ tha nor a 
carrion craw—nod—thaw they hangedjna 
nt 'Sire fur it. 

Harold. Dobbins, I think! 

Dobson. I beant Dobbins. 

Harold. Nor am I Edgar, my good 
fellow. 

Dobson. Thariles! What hasta been 
saiiyin' to my Dpra? 

Harold. I have been telling her of the 
death of one Philip Edgar of Toil Hall, 
Somattet 

Dobson. Tha lies I * 

Harold (pulling out a newspaper). 
Well, my man, it seems that you can 
. read. Look there—under the deaths. 

Dobson. 'O’ the 17th, Philip Edgar, 


o’ Toft Hall, Soomerset.’ How coorrj 
thou to be sa like 'im, then ? I 

.Harold. Naturally enough fcfor I aJ 
closely related to the dead man’s familj^ 

Dobson. An’ ow coom thou by the 
letter to ’im ? 

Harold. Naturally agaituj for as I 
used to transact all Ids business for him, 
I had to look over his letters. Now 
then, see these (takes out letters). Hall 
a score of them, all directed to me— 
Harold. 

c Dobson. ’Arold 1 ’Arold ! ’Arold, so 
they be. 

Harold. My name is Harold! 
day, Dobbins 1 [£jrft 

Dobson. ’Arold 1 The feller’s clean 
<1 adzed, an’tnaazed, an’ madted, an’ mud¬ 
dled ma. Dedd 1 It mun be true, fur il 
wur i’ print as black as owt. Naay, but 
Good daay, Dobbins. 1 Why, that wui 
Ohc£ very twang on 'im. Eh, lad, bul 
whether thou be Hedgar, or Hedgar's 
business man, thou hesn’t naw business 
’ere wi* my Dora, as I knaws on, an 
whether thou calls thysen Hedgar os 
Harold, if thou stick to she I'll stick tc 
thee—stick to tha like a weasel to 1 
rabbit, I will. Ay! and I’d like to shoo 
tha like a rabbit an’ all. ' Good daily 
Dobbins.’ Dang that (- 1 


ACT III. 

SCENE.—A Room in Steer's House 
Door leading into Bedroom a - 

THE BACK. r • 

Dora (ringing a handbell). Milly 1 
Enter MllLY. 

Milly. The little ’ymn ? Yeds, Miss 
but I wur so ta’en up wi’ leadin’ the ow 
man about all the blessed murnin’ ’at 
ha’ nobbut lamed mysen haafe on jt 
• O man, forgive thy mortal foe. 

Nor ever strike him blow for blow; i 
For all the souls on earth that live A 
To be forgiven must forgrte. { 
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Forgive him seventy times and seven; 
^For oil the blessed souls in Heaven 

Are both forgiven and forgiven.' , 

J 

But III git the book ageiin, and lam 
ijrsen the real, and sody it to ye afoor 
I dark; ye ritfed fur that, Miss, didn’t ye? 

[ Dora. No, (iilly; but if the farming- 
men be come for their wages, to send 
them up to me. 

Milly. Yeis, Miss. [Sri/. 

Dora (Ming a! desk taunting money). 
Enough at any rate for the present 
'■Ji’st/r Farming Men.) Good afternoon, 
[my friends. I am sorry Mr. Steer still 
[continues too unwell to attend to you, 
f but the schoolmaster looked to the paying 
you your wages when I was Avay, didn't 
he? 

Men. Yeas; and thanks to ye. 

Dora. Some of our workmen have 
left us, but he sent me an alphabetical) 
list of those that remain, so, Allen, I 
may as well begin with you. 

Allen (with Mis hand to Mis ear). 
Halfabitical 1 Taake one o' the young 
'uns fust, Miss, fur I be a bit deaf, and I 
ur hallus scadred by a big word; least- 
lay*, I should be wi' a lawyer. 

YD or a. I spoke of your names, Allen, 
i they are arftnged here (shows book )— 
'according to thetf first letters. 

Alien. Letters 1 Yeas, I sees now. 
Them be what they lams the childer* at 
school, but I were bum afoor schoolin¬ 
time. • , * 

Dora. But, Allen, tho' you can't read, 
you could whitewash that cottage of yours 
where your grandsofl had the fever. 

Allen. I’ll hev it done o’ Monday. 

Dora. Else if the fever spread, the 
parish will have to thank you for it. 

Alien. Meii? why, it be the Lord’s 
doin’, noan o’ mine; d’ye think Td gi'e 
’em the fever ? But I thanks ye all the 
saame. Miss. (Takes money.) 

^Dora (calling out names). Higgins, 
kson, Luscombe, Nokea, Oldham, 
.rorthl (AO taht money.) Did you 
'that yon worked at all the wane 


upon the coM tea than you would have 
dote vjpon the beer ? 

•, Higgins. a Nod, Mias; we worked new 
vruss upo’ the cowd tea; but we’d ha’ 
worked better upo’ the bear. 

Dora. Come, come, you worked well 
enough, and I am much obliged to all of 
you. There’s foiU you, and you, and 
you. Count the money and see if it’s all 
right. 

Men. All right, Mias; and thank ye> 
kindly. • 

[Sxeunt I.uscomhc, Nokea, Old¬ 
ham, Skipworth. 

Hera. Dan Smith, my father and I 
forgave you stealing our cools. < 

[Dan Smith advances to Dora. 

Dan SmitM ( Mellowing ). Whoy, O 
lor. Miss I that wi^r sa long back, and 
the walls sa thin, and the winders 
brokken, and the Aeathcr sa cowd, and 
my missus a-giltin’ ower ’er lyin’-in. 

Dons. Didn't I say that w t had for. 
.given you? But, Dan Smith, they tell 
me that you—and you have sis children 
—spent all your last Saturday's wages at 
the ale-house; that you were stupid 
drank all Sunday, and to ill in conse¬ 
quence Ml Momlay, that you did not 
come into the hayficld. Why should I 
pay you your full wages? 

Dan Smith. I be ready to tadke the 
pledge. 

Dora. And as ready to break it again. 
Beyjdes it was you that were driving 
the cart—and I fear you were tipsy then, 
too—when you lamed the lady in the 
hollow lane. 

Dan Smith (bellowing ). O lor, Miss 1 
nod, nod, nod I Ye tees the holler ladne 
be hallus sa dark i’ life artemoon, and 
wheere the trig eshtree fata athurt it, it 
gi’es a turn like, and 'ow should I see to 
laarne the iaddy, and tned roomin' along 
pretty sharp an’ all ? ^ 

Dora. Well, there are your wages; 
the nest time yon waste them at a pot¬ 
house you get no more from me. (Exit 
-Dan Smith.) Sally Allen, you worked 
foe Mr. Dobecu, didn't you? 
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Sally (advancing). Yeas, Mia; but he 
wur to tough wi' ms, I couldn’t abide ’im. 

Dora, Why should he bp rough wit^, 
you? You are as good as a man in the hay- 
- field. What’s become of your brother? 

Sally. 'Listed for a sokdger, Miss, i’ 
the Queen’s Real, Hard Tilery. 

Dora. And yout* sweetheart—when 
are you and he to be married ? 

' Sally. At Michaelmas, Mia, please 
*God. 

Dora. *'You are an honest pair. I 
will come to your wedding. 

Sally. An’1 thanks ye fur that, Miss, 
moor nor fur the waage. 

* (Going — returns.) ’A cotched ma 
about the waaist, Miss, when ’e wur ’ere 
afoor, an’ axed ma to be ’is little sweet- 
art, an sod I knaw’jl ’im when I seed 
’im agean an I telled feyther on ’im. 

Dora. What is ail this, Allen ? 

Allen. Why, Miss Dora, me'a and 
my maatls, us three, we wants to hev 
three words wi’ ye. 

Higgins.’ That be 'im, and mea, Miss. 

Jackson. An’ mea, Miss. 

Allen. An' we weant mention naw 
naames, we’d as lief talk o’ the Divil 
afoor ye as ’im, fur they says thfc master 
goas dean off his ’ead when he 'ears the 
naame on ’im j but us three, alter Sally’d 
telled us on 'im, we fun’ 'ira out a-walkin’ 
i’ West Field wi' a white 'at, nine o'clock, 
upo' Tuesday muroin', and all on us, 
wi’ your leave, we wants to leather ’ipi. 

Dora. Who? 

Alien. Him as did the mischief here, 
five year’ sin’. 

Dora. Mr. Edgar? 

Allen. Theer, Missl Youha’naamed 
Im—not me. *' 

Dora. He'sflead, man—dead; gone 
to* his account-dead and buried. 

Alien. I beant sa sewer o’ that, fur 

* Salljdtnaw’d ’im; Now then ? 

Dora. Yes; it was in the Somerset¬ 
shire papers. 

Alien. Then yon mun be his brother, 
an* we’ll leather 'im. « 

Dora. I never heard that he had a 


brother. Some foolish mistake cj 
Sally’s; but what I would you beat] 
man for his brother’s fault? cThat vJ 
a wild justice indeed 1 . Let bygones 9 
bygones. Go home I Good-night 1 (At 
exeunt.) I have once more paid the* 
all. The work of the farm will go « 
still, but for how long?, We are almost 
at the bottom of the well: little more to be 
drawn from it—and what then ? Encum¬ 
bered as we are, who would lend us any 
thing? We shall have to sell all tht 
land, which Father, for a whole life, bat 
been getting together, again, and that,,) 
am sure, would be the death of huh. 
What am I to do? Fanner Dobm, 
were I to marry him, has promised t< 
keep our Reads above water; and tb 
man has doubtless a good heart, and i 
true and lasting love for me: yet—thougl 
I can be sorry for him—as the goo 
«S<^ly says, ‘ I can’t abide him ’—almas 
brutal, and matched with my Harold i 
like a hedge thistle by a garden rose 
But then, he, too—will he ever be « 
one faith with his wife? which is nr 
dream of a true marriage. Can I fane 
him kneeling with me, and uttering th 
same prayer; standing up side by sij 
with me, and singing the same hymn? l s 
fear not. Have I done t.isely, then, i 
accepting him? But bray not a girl' 
love-dream have too much romance in i 
to be realised all at once, or altogethei 
or anywhere but in Heaven? And yet 
had once a vision of a (Jure rnd perfet 
marriage, where the man ani the womar 
only differing as the stronger and th 
weaker, should walk hand in hand t< 
gether down this valley of tears, as the 
call it so truly, to the grave at the botton 
and lie down there together in the darl 
ness which would seem but fora momen 
to be wakened again together by jhe ligl 
of the resurrection, and no more partinf 
for ever and for ever. (Walks up an 
domes. She sings.) , 

* 0 happy lark* that wirbkst high ,-* 
Above thy lowly uttk, * \ 
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O brook, that brew lest merrily by 
Thro’ fields that once were blest, 

O tower spiting to the skjt . 

O glares in daisies drear, 

O Love and Life, how weary am I, 
And bow I long for rest' 

"fhere, there, l, am a fool I Tears) I 
have sometimes been moved to tears by 
a chapter of fine writing in a novel; but 
what have I to do with tears now? All 
depends on me—Father, this poor girl, 
the farm, everything; and they both lows 
Be—I am all in all to both; and he 
litres me too, I am quite sure of that. 
Courage, courage! and all will go well. 
[Goa to tfdroom door; off ns it.) flow 
lark your room is I Let mO bring you 
n here where there is still full daylight. 
\Bringt Eva forward.) Why, you look 
letter. 

Eva. And I feel so much better, t^a* 

[ trust I may be able by-and-by to help 
rou in the business of the farm; but i 
oust not be known yet. Has anyone 
bund me out, Dora? . 

Dora. Oh, no; you kept your veil 
Oo close for that when they carried you 

^ ince then, no one has seen you but 

it 

Eva. YesB-this Milly. 

Dora. foot blind Father's little 
;uide, Milly, who came to us three years 
fter you were gone, how should she 
mow you ? But now that you have been 
irought to us, A it were from the grave, 
Icarest Eva, and have been here so long, 
rill you not Ipeakarith Father to-day? 

Eva. Do you thihk that I may ? No, 
ot yet. I am not equal to it yet 
Dora. Why? Do you still suffer 
rom your fall in the hollow lane ? 

Eva. Bruised; but no bones broken. 
Dora. I have always tolrf Father 
llat the huge old ash tree there would 
luse an accident some day; but be 
fold never cut it down, because one of 
H Stems had planted 4t there in former 

3ns, If it had killed one of the] 


w 

Steers therAhe other day, it might has* » 
Men fetter for her, for him, awl for you. 

, Dora. Come, come, keep a good 
heart! Better for met That's good. 
How bette; for me ? 

Eva. . You tell me you have a lover. 
Will he not fiy from you if he leant the 
story of nty shamcPaud that I am still 
living? 

Dora. No; I am sure that when we 
are married he will be willing that you* 
and Father should live with A; for, in¬ 
deed, he tells me that he met you once In 
the old times,' and was much taken with 
you, my dm. , 

Eva. Taken with me; who was he ? 0 
Hare you told him I am here ? 

Dora. No; do you wish it? 

Eva. See, Dtya; you yourself are 
ashamed of me (uatfi), and I do not 
wonder at it. * 

Don. But I should wonder at my¬ 
self if it woe so. Have we not been 
•all in all to one another from the time 
when we first peeped into the bird's nest, 
waded in the brook, ran aAcr the butter¬ 
flies, and prattled to each other that we 
would marry fine gentlemen, and played 
at being'fine ladies? 

Eva. That lost was my Father's 
fault, poor man. And this lover of yours 
—this Mr. Harold—is a gentleman? 

Dora. That he la, from bead to foot. 

I do believe I lost my heart to him the 
very first time we met, and I love him 
so much— 

Eva. Poor Dora 1 

Dora. That I dare not tell him how 
much I love him. 

Eva. Better not Has be offered 
you marriage, this gentfiman ? 

Dora. Could I love ftim else ? 

Eva. And are you quite sure that 
after marriage this gentleman will pot be 
shamed of his poor farmer’s df^bter 
among the ladies in his drawing-room ? 

Don. Shamed of me fat s drawing¬ 
room 1 Wasn’t Mbs Vavasour, our 
schoolmistress at IJltlorhatfer, • taffy 
bens? Were not our fellow-pupils an 
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ladies? Wasn't dear mothdf herself at 
least by one side a lady? Can’t I spefc 
like a lady; pen a letter like t lady; talk 
a little French like a lady; play a little 
like a lady? Can’t a girl when she loves 
her husband, and he her, make herself 
anything *he wishes her to l^e ? Shamed 
of me in a drawing-rflom, indeed 1 See 
here I 1 1 hope your Lordship is quite 
recovered of your gout?’ (Curtsies.) 
•Will your Ladyship ride to cover to-day? 
(Curtsies.f I can recommend our Volti- 
geur.’ ‘I am sorry that we could not 
attend your Grace’s party on the loth I ’ 
(Curtsies.) There, I am glad my non- 
v sense has made you smile 1 

Eva. I have heard that ‘ your Lord- 
ship,’ and ‘your Ladyship,’ and ‘your 
, Grace’ are all growing old-fashioned ! 

Dora. Hut the love of sister for sister 
can never be old-fashi&ned. I have been 
unwilling to trouble you with questions, 
but you seem somewhat better to-day. 
We found a letter in your bedroom torn. 
into bits. I couldn’t make it out. 
What was it ? 

Eva. From him I from him 1 He 
said we had been most happy together, 
and he trusted that some time wfc should 
meet again, for he had not forgotten his 
promise to come when I called him. 
Hut that was a mockery, you know, for 
he gave me no address, and there was 
no word of marriage; and, O Dora, he 
signed himself ‘ Yours gratefully’—faqcy, 
Dora, ‘ gratefully’! • Yours gratefully ’ I 

Dora. Infamous wretch! (Asitle.) 
Shall I tell her he is dead ? No; she is 
still too feeble. 

Eva. Hark 1 Dora, someone is com¬ 
ing. I cannot anfc I will not see anybody. 

Dora. It is ynly Milly. 

Enter Milly, with basket of roses. 

* Dob*. Well, Milly, why do you come 
in so roughly ? The sick lady here might 
have been asleep. 

Milly. PleKse, Miss, Mr. Dobson 
telfed me to aaky he's browt some of Mias 
Eva's roses for the sick laitdy to smell on. 


sick lady just yet. ' ’ 

Milly. Yeas, Miss; butthe says If 
wants to tell ye summut very particlar. 

Dora. Not to-day. What are y« 
staying for ? 

Milly. Why, Miss, I be afeard I 
shall set him a-swearing like onythink. 
e Dora. And what harm will that do 
you, so that you do not copy his bad 
manners? Go, child. (Exit Millaj 
But, Eva, why did you write ‘ Seek » 
at the bottom of the river 1 ? 

Eva. Why ? because I meant it 1— 
that dreadful night 1 that lonely walk tr 
Littlechester, the rain beating in my fact 
all the way, dead midnight when I canu 
su^n the bridge; the river, black, slimy 
swirling under me in the lamplight, bj 
the rotten wharfs—but I was so mad 
that I mounted upon the parapet- 

Dora. Yoy make me shudder 1 

Eva. To fling myself over, when 1 
heard a voice, ‘ Girl, what are you cloicu 
there ? ’ It was a Sister of Mercy, cod 
from the death-bed of a pauper, who toj 
died in his misery blessingtGod, and th 
Sister took me to her House, and bit b; 
bit—for she promised secrecy—I tok 
her all. 

Dora. And what then ? 

Eva. She would have.pe^uaded'ns 
to come back here, but, I couldn’t 
Then she got me' a place as nurser 
governess, and whet, the children grei 
too old for me, and I asked her one 
more to help me, once more she said 
‘ Go home;’ but I hadn't the heart or fee 
to do it And then—what would Fath< 
say? l*sank so low that I went int 
service—the drudge of a lodging? hons 
— and when the mistress died, and 
appealed to the Sister again, her answer^ 
I think 1 have it about me—yes, tfatf 
it is 1 -■f! 

Dora (roasts). ‘My dew ChUd,\ 
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do no more for yon. I here done 
ng in keeping your secret! your 
^ther must be now in extreme old age. 
o back to him and ask his forgiveness 
tfore he dies.—S istkr Agatha.’ 
Sister Agatha is right. Don't you long 
for Father’* forgiveness! 

Eva. I wojdd almost die to have it! 

. Dora.' And he may die before he 
gives it j may drop off any day, any hour. 
You must sec him at once. (Rings belt. 
Enter .Willy.) Milly, my dear, how did 
ypu leave Mr. Steer? t 

V Milly. He’s been a-moanin' and a- 
loanin' in 'is sleep, but I thinks he be 
wrakkenin’ oop. 

Dora. Tell him that I and the lady 
here wish to see him. Yol see she is 
lamed, and cannot go down to him. 

Milly. Yeas, Miss, I will. 

[Exit Milly. 

Dora. I ought to prepare you. y<>» 
must not expect to find our Father as he 
was five years ago. lie is much altered; 
but I trust that your return—for you 
know, my dear, you were always his 
favourite—will give him, as they say, a 
hew lease of life. 

I £»« (dinging to Dora). Oh, Dora, 
Pqra! 

Enter ?TEER led by MllLY. 

Steer, lies the cow cawved ? 

' Dora. No, Father. 

Steer. Be the colt dead ? 

’Dora. , Ny,*Father. 

Steer. He wur sa bellows'd out wi' 
he wind this nursin', ’at I idl’d ’em to 
;allop ’im." Be hdMead ? 

Dora. Not that I know. 

Steer. What hasta sent fur me, then, 
iur? 

Dora ( taking Steer’s arm). Well, 
Father, I have a surprise for you. 

Steer. I ha niver been surprised but 
>nce i’ my life, and I went Mind upon 


Done. 


Eva has come home, 
tloom? fro’ the bottom o’ the 




Dora, ffo. Father, that was a mb- 
mke. She’s here again. 

, Steer. Jhe Steen was all geuiefoUha 
i' the owd limes, an' I worked early an' 
bate to maake ’em all gentlefoiilkx agekn. 
The land belonged to the Steen i’ the 
owd times,^n’ it belongs to the Steen 
agean: I bowl ft back ageitn | but I 
couldn’t buy my darter back again when 
she lost hcrecn, could 1? I eddicated 
tsoiatb on ’em to many gentlemen, an’ one 
on 'em went an' lost hetsen i*the river. 

Dora. No, Father, she’s here. 

Steer. Here ! she muUM coom here. 
What would her mother saity? If it be 
her ghout, we mun abide it We can’r 
keep a ghoast out. 

Eta (fatting at kit feel). O forgive 
me ! forgive me 1 

Steer. Who said that? Taiike me 
awaay, little gelL * It Ik one o’ my bad 
daays, [Exit Steer led by Milly. 

Dora (mootking Eva’s forehead). Be 
not so cast down, my sweet Eva. You 
heart) him say it was one of hb bad days. 
He will be sure to know you to-morrow. 

Eva. It is almost the last of my bad 
days, I think. I am Very faint 1 
must tie down. Give me your arm. 
Lead me lock again. 

[Dora takes Eva into inner room. 

Enter Milly. 

Milly. Miss Dora I Min Dora I 

flora {returning and leaving the bed¬ 
room door ajar). Quiet I quiet 1 What 
is it ? 

Milly. Mr. ’Arold, Mbs. 

Dora. Below? 

Milly. Yeas, Mbs. He be ssiyin’ 
a word to the owd mdi, but he’ll coom 
up if ye lets 'im. , 

Dora. Teli him, then, that I’m wait* 
rag for him. 

Milly. Yds, Mbs. % 

[Exit. Dora ttit pensively and waits. 

Enter Harold. 

Harold. You on pale, my Dun! 
but the ruddiest dwtk 
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That ever charm’d the plow&an of poor 
wolds 0 

Might wish its rose a lily, coidd it look § 
Eat half as lovely. I was speaking 
with 

Your father, asking his consent—you 
wish'd me— e 

That we should marryV he would answer 
nothing, 

I could make nothing of him; but, my 
flower, 

You look do weary U^o worn ! What 
is it tP 

Has put you out of heart ? 

Dora. It puts me in heart 

'-•Again to see you ; but indeed the state 
Of my poor father puts me out of heart. 

Is yours yet living ? 

Harold. No—I’told you. 

Dora. When ? 

Harold. Confusioh 1—Ah well, well 1 
the state we all 

Must come to in our spring-and-winter 
world 

If we live long enough! and poor Steer 
looks 

The very type of Age in a picture, bow’d 
To the earth lie came from, to the grave 
• he goes to, * 

Beneath the burthen of years. 

■Dora. More like the picture 

Of Christian in my * Pilgrim’s Progress ’ 
here, 

Bow’d to the dust beneath the burthen 
of sin. r 

Harold. Sinl What sin? 

Dora. ‘Not his own. 

Harold. That nursery-tale 

Still rend, then ? 

Dora. Yes; our carters and our 
ahepherdt 

Still find a cornet there. 

Harold. Carters and shepherds I 

Dora. Scorn 1 I hate scorn. A 

dr soul with no religion— 

My-mother used to say that such a one 
Was without rudder, anchor, compass— 
might he . . , 

Blown evenway with every gust and 
wrack 


On any rock; and tho 1 you are good andg 
# gentle, 1 

Yet if thro’ any want— . 0 M 

Harold. Of this religion q 

Child, read a little history, you will find. 
The common brotherhood of man hor’ 
been ■« < 

Wrong’d by the cruelties of his religions 
More than could ever have happen’d thnf 
the want 

Of any or all of them. 

Dora. —But, O dear friend, 

I£ thro’ the want of any—I mean the true 
one— j 

And pardon me for saying it—you shouK 
ever v 

Be tempted into doing what might seem 1 
Not altogetBer worthy of you, I think 
That I should break my heart, for you 
have taught me 
To love you. 

e ffarold. What is this ? some one been 
stirring 

Against me ? he, your rustic amourist, 
The polish’d Damon of your pastoral here, 
This Dobson of your idyll ? 

Dora. No, Sir, no! 

Did you not tell me he was crazed with 
jealousy, I 

Had threaten’d ev’n’your life, and w6jfl9 
say anything? «>■ ' 

Did I not promise not tflr listen to him, 
Nor ev’n to see the man ? 

Harold. Good; then what is It 

That makes you talk so dolefully? 

Dora. “ I (old yoW— 

My father. Well, indeed, friend just 
now, , k 

One that has been ntach wrong'd, whose 
' griefs are mine, y 

Was warning me that if a gentlemanf 
Should wed a fanner’s daughter, be 
would be 

Sooner or'later shamed of her among 
The ladies, bora his equals. * 
Harold. More fool be! 

Whit I that have been call’d a Social ud 
A Communist^ a ^Nihilist—whet jfl 

Dora. What at/ all these? » \ 
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j HaroU. Utopian 

did not last three Jana. fSach 
rampant weeds , 

each ocher, die, and make die 
sod 

for Cwnrs, Cromwells, and Napoleoni 
To rocf their power in. I have heed 
myself . 

■"rom all fuch dreams, and some will say 
because 

; have inherited my Unde. Let them, 
hit—shamed of yon, my Empress! I 
< should prise a 

®e pearl of Beauty, even if I found it 
Ark with the soot of slums. 

bora. But I can tell you, 

Fe Steers are of old blood, tho' we be 
fallen. * 

ee there our shWd. ( Pointing it arms 
tit mantelpiece.) 

For I have heard the Steen 
lad land in Saxon times; and your ojw H 
name 

If Harold sounds so English and so old 
am sure you must be proud of it. 

Harold. Not I! 

j yet I scarcely feel it mine. I took it 
'or some three thousand acres. I have 
1 land now 

sd wealth, and lay both at your feet. 

' Dora. fa And what was 

our name beforf ? 

Harold. Come, come, my girl, enough 
1 this strange talk. I love you and you 
me. * 

rue, I hare Jifild opinions, hold some 
still, e 

fhich you wduld sauce approve of: for 
all tint, * 

ym a man not prone to jealousies, 
ip rices, humours, moods; but very 
ready 

o make allowances, and mighty slow 
o feel* offences. Nay, I do belfcve 
could dorgive—well, almost anything— 
nd that more freely than your formal 

N P*** * 

Muse 1 know more^ully than ka can 
poor e arth worm s are all and each 

r <*■*. 
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Hero crawHlg hi this bormdlaas Nature. 

* Don. 

V marriagewver brought awomao happi. 
ness 

I doubt not I can make you happy. 

bora. You midte me 

Happy alrea#. 

Harold. • And I never said 

As much before to any woman living. 

Dora. No? 

Harold. Not try this true kiss, yew 
are the 

I eft have loved^qr. 

[They tt'si tatk other. 

Eva (with a wild rry). Philip Edgar! 

Harold. The phantom cry! Few— * 
did you hear a cry? 

Dora. She must htycryingout' Edgar * 
in her sleep* , 

Harold. Who must be crying out 
• Edgar' in her sleep ? 

Dora. Your pardon for a minute. 
She must be waked. 

• Harold. Who must be waked ? 

Dora. I am not deaf: you fright me. 

What ails you ? ' 

Harold. Speak. 

Dora. You know her, Eva. 

HaroU. Eva I 

[Eva oftns /At door and stands in tkt miry. 

She! 

Eva. Make her happy, then, and I 
forgive you. [Falls dead. 

Dora. Happy! What? Edgar? Is 
• it so? Can it be? 

They told me so. Yes, yet! I tee it 
all now. 

O she has fainted. Sister, Eva, sister! 

He is yours again—be win love ym* 
again; 

I give him bade to you again. Look 
upl » 

One won), or do but smile! Sweet, do ' 
you hear me? . 

[Pats her hand on Eva’s mb ft. 

There, there—the heart, 0 God!—the 
Door voting h«*rt 

Broken at last—4U still—and nothing left 

Tolhefae. * 

[Falls on lady tfhte sUtar 

i* 
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Harold. living . . . Head ■ • • 
She laid 1 all still. c 

Nothing to live for.’ e 

She—she knows me—now . . " 
(A pause.) 

She knew me from the first, she juggled 
with me, 0 

She hid this sister/-'told me she was 
dead— 

I have wasted pity on her—not dead 
now— 

Nol acting, playing on me, both of them. 

They drag the river for her I no, f not 
they I 

Playing on me—not dead now—a swoon 
—a scene— 

Yet—how she made her wail as for the 
dead! 

• 

• Enter MH.T.Y. 

Milly. Tleiise, Mister ’Arold. 

Harold (roughly). Well ? 

Milly. The owd man’s coom’d agesin 
to ’issen, an’ wants 

To hev a word wi’ ye about the marriage. 

■ Harold. The what ? 

Milly. The marriage. 

Harold. The marriage ? 

Milly. Yeas, the Marriage. 

Granny says marriages be maiide i’ ’eaven. 

Harold. She licsl They are made 
in Hell. Child, can’t you see ? 

Tell them to fly for a doctor. 

Milly. O law—yeas, Sir! 

I’ll run fur ’im mysen. [Exit. 

Harold. All silent there, 

Yes, deathlike! Dead? 1 dare not 
look: if dead, 

Were it best to steal away, to spare my¬ 
self. 

And her too, pain, pain, pun? 

^ My curse on all 

This world of mud, on all its idiot gleams 

Of pleasure, all the foul fatalities 

The. 0- blast our natural passions into 
pains! 

Enter Dobson. 

Dobson. You, Master Hedgar, Harold, 
or whativer 


They calls ye, for I warrants that ye go 
By hgtfe a scoor o’ naiimes—out o’ t! 

. chaumber. # 

[Dragging him feist the hoe 
Harold. Not that way, man 1 Cur 
on your brutal strength 1 
I cannot pass that way. „ _ 

Dobson. Out o’ the chaumbe 

I’ll mash tha into nowL 
Harold. The mere wlld-beas 

Dobson. Out o’ the chaumber, dai 

tha! 

a Harold. Lout, churl, clowi 

[While they art shouting and sine 
gling Dora rises and comes I 
tween them. * 

Dora (to Dobson). Peace, let him b 
it it the chamber of Death 1 
Sir, you are tenfold mov a gentleman, 
A hundred times more worth a woman 
love, 

oT^tn this, this—but I waste no won 
upon him: 

His wickedness is like my wretchedness. 
Beyond all language. 

(To Harold.) 

You—you see her then 
Only fifteen when first you came on hei 
And then the sweetest flower of all tl 
wolds, « 

So lovely in the promise, f her May, 
So winsome in her grace and gaiety, 

So loved by all the village people here, 
So happy in herself and in her home— 
Dobson (agitated). Theer, theer! h 
done. I can’t alear tp see her. 

(Ex, 

Dora. A child, and all as trustful 1 
a child 1 

Five years of shame and suffering brol 
the heart 

That only beat for you; and he, tl 
father, 

Thro’ that dishonour which you brougl 
upon us, , : 

Has lost his health, his eyesight, ew 


his mind. 


- nis luiuu. j 

Harold (covering his fate). Enoua 
Dora. It leenrd so; only theraX 
left \ 
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A Moond daughter, ind to her you cue 
[Veiling one sin to ad another. » 

• timid Not • , 

on wrong me there I hear, hear me! 

I wish’d, if you— [Pmt. 

Dora. Ifl— 

Harold. t Could lore me, could be 


As I lowed yoa— 

Dm What then ? 

timid, I wish’d, I hoped 
To make, to make— 

} Dm IVy did you hope to malf ? 
I timid, Twere best to make an end 


Dm, ^Toik/toml • 

1 No, not with all your wealth, 
Jour lawk your lift I Out in the fieiteit 
norm 

That ever made earth tremble-he, 
nor I— 

The theltei of jm roof-oot for one 
moment-) 

Nothing from jml 


[G Dora, Dora! 

r Don, IVy did you hope to make ? 

timid. Make, make! I cannot find 
I the wwd-forgive it- 
Amends, 

Dora, For what ? to whom ? 
Harold, To him, to vot»! 

[Falling at ktr Jut. 


Push'd from all doors u if we bom the 
plague, 1 

Smitten with few in the open field, 
yd famine >slrieken at the gates of 
Death- 

Nothing from you I * 

,Kut she there—her last word 
Forgave—and I fojgive you, If you 
ever , 

Forgive yourself, # you are even lower 
and turner 

Than even I can well believe you. Col 
[,tit Ha at hr fat, Cartoon folk 




THE FO.RESTERS. 

1 « 

ROBIN HOOD AND MAID MARIAN. 


DRAMATIS PERSONA. 

Robin Hood, Earl of Huntingdon. 

Kino R|:hard, Caur dt Lion. 

J*Since John. 

Little John, 

Will Scaelet 
Friar Tuck, 

Much, 

A Justiciary. 

Sheriff or Nottingham.' 

Abbot or St. Mary's. 

Sir Richard’Lea. 

Walter Lea, ten of Sir Richard Lea. 

Maid Marian, daughter of Sir Richard Lea. 
f Kate, attendant on Marian. I 

Old Woman. 

Retainere, Messengers, Merry Men, Menenariee, Frian, Beggars, Sailors, 
* * Peasants (men and women), etc. 


' ■ Followers of Robin Hood. 


ACT I. 

Scene i.—THE BOND. 
Scenes ii. m.—THE OUTLAWRY. 

SCENE I.— The Garden before Sir 
Richard Lea’s Castle.* 

Kate (gathering flowers). These 
roses for my Lady Marian j these lilies 
to lighten Sir Richard’s black room, 
where he sits and eats his heart for 
want of money to pay the Abbot. 

[■SV/ifj, 

The warrior Earl of Allendale, 

He loved the Lady Anne; 

The lady loved the master well, 

The maid she loved the men. 

AJI in the castbi garden, . 

Or ever the day began, 

The lady gav^ a rooe to the Earl, » 
The maid a rose to the man. 

' I go to light in Scotland 
i5Vith many a lavage clan ;* 

The lady gave her hand to the Earl, 

The maid her hand to the man. ’ 
'Farewell, threwell, my warrior Earl I* 

And ever a tear down ran. 

She gavn a weeping Idas to the EarL 
And the maldw Idas to the man. 


®Enter four ragged RETAINERS. 

First Retainer. You do well, Mistress 
Kate, to sing and to gather roses. You 
be fed with tit-bits, you, and we be 
dogs that have onljr the bones, till we 
be only bones our own selves. 

Kate. I am fed with tit-bits no more 
than you are, but I keep a good heart 
and make the most of it*'and, truth to 
say, Sir Richard and my Lady Marian 
fare wellnigh as sparely as their people. 

Second Retainer. And look at our 
suits, out at knee, 'out at elbow. We 
be more like scarecrows 1H a fold than 
decent serving men j and then, I pray 
you, look at Robin Earl of Huntingdon's 
men. ' 

First Retainer. She hath looked well 
at one of ’em, Little John. 

Third Retainer. Ay, how fine they 
be in their liveries, and each of 'em as 
full of meat as an egg, and as sleek and 
as round-about as a mellow codlin." 

Fourth Retainer. But I be worse off 
than any of you, for I be lean by naturaf 
and if you cram me crop-full I be litlfi 
better than Famine itr the picture, bu mi 
you starve me I be Gafiec Death kimaelU 
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would like to show you, Mistress Kate, 
w bare and span I be on the rib: I 
lankas than an old hone tamed out, 
die on the common. 

J Kate. Span me thy span ribs, 1 
Tf»y thee; but now I ask you all, did 
none of yon lose young Walter Lea? 

First Retainer. Ay, if he had not 
gone t<j fight the king's battles, we 
{should have better battels at home. 

| Kale. Right as an Oxford scholar, 
but the boy was taken prisoner by the 
(Moors. a 

■J First Retainer. Ay. 

I) Kate. And Sir Richard was told he 
bfeht be ransomed lor two thousand 


[ First Retainer. Ay. • 

Kate. Then he borrowed the monies 
from the Abbot of York, the Sheriff's 
brother. And if they be not paid back 
at the end of the year, the land goon so 
the Abbot. 

First Retainer. No newt of young. 
Walter ? 

Kate. None, nor of the gold, nor the 
man who took out (he gold : but now ye 
know why we live to stintedly, and why 
ye have so few grains to peck at. Sir 
IRichard must scrape and scrape till he 
8 *t to the %|d again. Come, come, 
why do ye loiter here? Carry fresh 
rushes into the dining-hall, for those that 
are there, they be so greasy, and smell 
so vilely that my Lidy Marian holds her 
nose whan sb! steps across it 

Fourth Retainer. Why there, now ! 
that very ,wfer(b‘ greasy' hath a kind of 
unction in it, a smick of relish about it. - 
The rats have gnawed 'em already. I 
pray Heaven we may not have to uke to 
the rushes. [Exeunt. 

Kate, toot fellows! 

Tbs lady fart her hand to the Earl, 

• The mail her hand to tba man. 

k Enter Little Joke. 

LUtU John. My master, Robin the 
iri, is always a-telUng ns that every 
m, for the sake of the great blessed 


Mother Upheaval, and for the love of 
™* own little mother on earth, should 
handle alb womankind gently, and bold 
them in all honour, and speak small to 
'em, and not scare 'em, bat go about to 
come at their love with all of 

homagevsgd observances, and circum¬ 
bendibuses. • 

Kafe. The lady tava.amaaM the lari, 

Tha maid a ran to tht man. 

Little John [teeing her). O the sacred 
little thing! What a sApel what 
lovely arms! A rote to the man 1 Ay, 
the man had given her a rote and riba 
gave hftn another. 

Kate. Shall 1 keep one little tost 
for Little John? No. 

Littlejohn. Thye, there 1 Yoa see 
I was right. !$e hath a tenderness 
toward me, but too thy to show it. 
It is in her, in the womaA, and the man 
must bring it out of her. 

Kate. She fane a weeping kiss to the Earl, 
The maid a ku« to tba mas. 

Littlejohn. Did she? But there• I 
am sure the ballad is at fault. It should 
have tofd us how the man first kissed 
the maid. She doesn't see me. Shall 
I tie hold ? shall I touch her ? shall I 
give her the Hist kiss ? O tweet Kate, 
my first love, the first kiss, the first 
kiss I 

Kate ( turns and hisses him). Why 
lookest thou so amazed ? 
a Little John. I cannot tell; but I 
came to give thee the first kiss, and thou 
hast given it me. 

Kate. But if a man and a maid can 
for one another, does it matter to much 
if the maid give the first kiss? 

Little John. I cariRot tell, bet I had 
sooner have given thoythc first kits. I 
was dreaming of it all the way hither. 

Kate. Dream of it, then, all die way 
back, lor now I will have nonetiNL 

Little John. Nay, now thou hast 
given me the man's kirn, let me give thee 
the maid's 

Kate. If thou draw one inch nearer, 
I will girt thee s bate on the foes. 
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Little John. Wilt thou nft give m^. 
rather the little rose for Little John ? 

Kate (throws it down ami tmmples on , 
it). There t 

[Kate, seeing Marian, exit hurriedly. 

■ Enter Vlxiim^singiig). 

Love flew in at the window 
As Wealth walk'd in at the door. * 

‘You have come for you saw Wealth coming,’ 
said I. 

But he flutter'd his wings with a sweet little cry, 
I’ll cleave to you rich or poor. 

Wealth dropt out of the window, 

Poverty crept thro’ the door. * 

'Well now you would fain follow Wealth,’ said I, 
But he flutter’d his wings as he gave me the lie, 

1 cling to you all the more. 

* Little John. Thanks, my lady—inas- 
much as I am a true believer in true love 
myself, and yotlt Ladykhip hath sung the 
old proverb out of fashion. 

Marian. Ay but thou hast ruffled my 
woman, Little’John. She hath the fire 
in her face and the dew in her eyes. I 
believed thee to be too solemn and formal 
to be a ruffler. Out upon thee ! 

Little John. I am no ruffler, my 
lady; but I pray you, my lady, iPa man 
and a maid love one another, may the 
maid give the first kiss ? 

Marian. It will be all the more 
gracious of her if she do. 

Little John. I cannot tell. Manners 
be so corrupt, and these are the days of 
. Prince John. [Exit. 

Enter Sir Richard Lea (reading a 
lend). ' 

Sir Richard. Marian 1 , 

Marian. Father! 

Sir Richeurd. Who parted from thee 
even now? 

Marian. That strange starched stiff 
creatufv Little John, the Earl's man. 
He would grapple with a lion like the 
King, and is flustered by a girl's kiss. 

Sir Richard. There never was an 
Earl so true a friend of the people as 
Lord Robin of Huntingdon. 


Marian. A gallant Earl. I love him 
as I hate John. 

r Sir Richard. I fear me die hath 
wasted his revenues in the service of ooi 
good king Richard against the party of{ 
John, as I have done, as I have done; 
and where is Richard ? 1 

* Marian. Cleave to him, father! he 
will come home at last. g 

Sir Richard. I trust he will; but if 
he do not I and thou arc but beggars. 

Marian. We will be beggar’d then 
arfj be true to the King. 

Sir Richard. Tbou speakest like a 
fool or a woman. Canst thou endure 
to be a beggar whose whole life hatH 
been folded like a blossom in the sheath, 
like a carelefs sleeper in the down ; who 
never hast felt a want, to whom all 
things, up to this present, have come as 
freely as heaven’s air and mother’s milk? 

' Mfrian. Tut, father I I am none of 
your delicate Norman maidens who can 
. only broider and mayhap ride a-hawking 
with the help of the men. I can bake 
and I can brew, and by all the saints I 
can shoot almost as cjosely with the bow 
as the great Earl himself. I have played 
at the foils too with Kate: but is not 
to-day his birthday? t 

Sir Richard. Dost thba love him 
indeed, that thou keepest a record of his 
birthdays ? Thou knowest that the 
Sheriff of Nottingham loves thee. 

Marian. The Sheriff dare to love 
me? me who worship Robin the great 
Earl of Huntingdon ? I lobe him as a 
damsel of his day might have loved 
Harold the Saxon, or Hereward the 
Wake. They both fought against the 
tyranny of the kings, the Normans. 
But then your Sheriff, your little man, 
if he dare to fight at all, would fight for 
his rents, his leases, hit houses, bis 
monies, his oxen, his dinners, himself. 
Now your great man, your Robin, all 
England’s Robin, fights not for himself! 
but for the people of England. ThfJ 
John—this Norman tyranny—the streuH 
is bearing us all down, and our little^ 


beriff will ever swim with the sttesm! 
t oar great man, oar Robin, against 
Andthow often in old histories hve 
great men striven against the stream, 

I I how often in the long sweep of years 
:ome must the great man strive against 
again to save his country, and the 
irties of hij people I God bless ohr 
11-beloved Robin, Earl of Huntingdon. 
Hr Richard. Ay, ay. He wore thy 
aura once at a tourney. I am old 
I forget. Was Prince John there? 
Marian. The Sheriff of Noltingh^i 
i there—not John. 

iir Richard. Beware of John and 
Sheriff of Nottingham. They hunt 
touples, and when they look at a maid 
y blast her. 1 - 

Marian. Then the maid is not high- 
rted enough. 

iir Richard. There—there—be not 
ml again. Their aim is ever at ±)\* 

( ich flies highest—but O girl, gin, I 
am almost in despair. Those two, 
thousand marks lent me by the Abbot 
for the ran»om of my spn Waller—I 
believed this Abbot of the party of King 
Richard, and he Rath sold himself to 
that beast John—they must Ire paid in a 
Jear and a month, or I lose the land. 
There is unftthat should Ire grateful to 
me overseas if Count in Brittany -*■ he 
lives near Quimper. I saved his life 
once in battle. He has monies. I will 
go to him. I savtd him. 1 will try 
him. I am^fll but sure of him. 1 will 
go to him. • 

Marian. ’ And. I will follow thee, and 
God help us both.* 

Sir Richard. Child, thou shouldst 
marry one who will pay the mortgage. 
This Robin, this Earl of Huntingdon—he 
is a friend of Richard—I know not, but he 
may save the land, he may save the land. 

Marian (showing a cross hnng round 
her suck). Father, you see this cron? 
l Sir Richdrd. Ay the King, thy god- 
kther, gave it thee when a baby. 
WUttarian. And he said that whenever 
prmanied he would give me away, and 


on this croft I have sworn [hism at] that 
mi I myself pan away, there is no other 
men that ^ail give me away. 

* Sir Richard. Lo there—thou art 
fool again—I am all tut loyal as thyself, 
but what a vow I what a vow 1 

Rohutr ^irru John. * „ 

LUtU John. My Lady Marian, your , 
woman so flustered me that I forgot my 
message from the Earl. To-day be hath 
accomplished his thirtieth bfcthday, and 
he prays your ladyship and your lady¬ 
ships father to be present at his banquet 
tonight * 

Marian. Say, we will come. • 

l.ittU John. And I pray you, my 
lady, to stand between me and your 
woman, Kate. * , 

Marian. I wiTl speak with her. 

Unit John. I* thank you, roy lady, 
and I wish you and your ladyship's 
father a most exceedingly good morning. • 
[Aarf. 

Sir Richani. Thou hast answered 
lor me, but I know not if I will let thee 
SO- 

Marian, I mean to go. 

Sir fiichard. Not if I barred thee up 
in thy chamber, like a bird in a cage. 

Marian. Then I would drgp from 
the casement, like a spider. 

Sir Richani. But 1 would hoist the 
drawbridge, like thy master. 

^Marian. And I would swim the . 
moat, like an otter. 

Sir Richard. But I would set my 
men-at-arms lo oppose thee, like the 
Lord of the CaAle. 

Marian. And I would break through 
them all, like the King of England. 

Sir Rickard. WeiL thou shall go, 
but O the land I the* land I my great ’ 
great great grandfather, my great great 
grandfather, my great grandfa^gr, my 
grandfather and my own father—they 
were born and bred on it—it waa their 
mother—they have trodden it for half a 
thousand yean, and whenever I eet my 
own foot on it I say to it. This aft 
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mine, and it answers, I am thine to the 
very heart of the earth—but now I havt 
lost my gold, I have lost my^on, and I 
shall lose my land also, Down to the' 
devil with this bond that beggars me ! 

[Flings down the bond. 
Marian. Take it again, dear father, 

* be no’t wroth at the dumb* parchment. 
Sufficient for the day, dear father ! let us 
be merry to-night at the banquet. 

SCENE If.—A HAIL IN THE HOUSE 
or Rohin Hood the Earl ok 
, Huntingdon. Doors open into a 

IIANQUETING-HAM. WHERE HE IS AT 
» FEAST WITH HIS FRIENDS. 

DRINKING SONG. 

»* Long live Richard! 

Robin and Richard! 

Long live Rich-Ad! 

. Down with John ! 

Drink to the Lion-heart 
Every one! 

Pledge the Plantagenet, 

Him that is gone. 

Who knows whither? 

(I oil's good Angel 
Help him back hither, 

And down with John ! * t 
Long live Rohin, 

Robin and Richard! 
i Long live Robin, 

And down with John! 

Enter 1‘rince John disguised as a monk 
and the Sheriff of Nottingham. 
Cries of' Down with John,' ‘ long the 
King Richard,' 'Down with John.' 

Prince John. Down with John ! ha. 
Shall 1 be known? Is my disguise 
perfect ? 

Sheriff. Perfe*.—who should know 
you for Prince Jphn, so that you keep 
the cowl down ana speak not ? 

[Shouts from the banquet-room. 
Frigs/ John. Thou and 1 will still 
these revelries presently. 

[ Shouts, • Long live King Richard ! ’ 
I come here to see this daughter of Sir 
Richard of the Lea and if her beauties 
answer their report If so— 


Sheriff. If so— i 

[Shouts, • Down with John it 
Prince John. You hear 1 . | 

Sheriff. Yes, my lord, fear not. fj 
will answer for you. j 

Enter Little John, Scarlet, Much, 

tele., from the banquet singing a snatch 
of the Drinking Song. ° 

Little John. I am a silent man my 
self, and all the more wonder at osi 
Earl. What, a wealth of words — 0 
Lard, I will live and die for King 
Richard—not so much for the cause s& 
for the Earl. O Lord, I am easily lew 
by words, but I think the Earl hall 
right. Scarlet, hath not. the Earl right/ 
What maket thee so down in the mouth 1 
Scarlet. I doubt not, I doubt not, 
and though I be down in the mouth, 1 
will swear by the head of the Earl. 

' Ifttle John. Thou Much, miller’s son, 
hath not the Earl right ? 

Much. More water goes by the mill 
than the miller wots of, and more goes 
to make right than I know of, but for all 
that I will swear the Earl hath right. 
But they are coming hither for the 
dance— ' ( 

Enter Friar Tjick. ^ 

be they not, Friar Tuck ? Thou art the 
Earl's confessor and shouldst know. 

Tuck. Ay, ay, and but that I am a 
man of weight, and' the weight of the 
church to boot on my shoulder^, I would 
dance too. Fa, la, la, fa, la, la. 

, [Capering. 
Much. But doth'.lot the weight of 
the flesh at odd times overbalance the 
weight of the church, ha friar ? 

Tuck. Homo sum. I love my 
dinner—but I can fast, I can fast; and 
as to other frailties of the flesh—out upon 
thee 1 Homo sum, sed virgo sum, J am 
a virgin, my masters, I am a virgin. 

Much. And a virgin, my masters^ 
three yards about the waist- is like li¬ 
re main a virgin, for who could embruL-j 
such an armful of joy? J 
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l Tuck. Knave, there is a lot of wild 
fellows in Sherwood Forest who hold by 
wng Richard. If ever I meet time. 
Mere, I will break thy sconce with my 
luarterstaff 

Enter fryn the banqucting-hall Sir 
Richard Lra, Rorin Hood, etc. 
Robin. My guests and friends, Sir 
Richard, all of you 
Who deign to honour this my thirtieth 
\ * year, 

fend some of.you were prophets thatal 
g might be 

low that the sun our King is gone, the 
light 

Pf these dark hqurs; but this new moon, 

! I fear, t 

is darkness. Nay, this may be the last 
time 

When 1 shall hold my birthday in this 
hall: . • 

! may be outlaw’d, I have heard a 
rumour. 

All. God forbid I 

Robin. Nay, but we have no news of 
Richard yet, 

tad ye did wrong in crying 1 Down with 
‘ John;’ 

for be he dead, then John may be our 
Ring.* 

All. God forbid I 
Robin. Ay God forbid, 
lut if it be so we must bear with John. 
Hie man is able enofigh—no lack of wit, 
tad apt at aents and shrewd in policy, 
'ourteous enough too when he wills; 
ani[ yet • 

hate him for his riant of chivalry, 
le that can pluck the flower of maiden¬ 
hood 

J 'rom off the stalk and trample it in the 

. mire, 

tad boast that he hath trampled it. I 
* hate him, * 

hale the man. I may not hate the 
jr aughtrknow, 

y,that our Barons bring his bas enes s 
» under. 


J think thpy will be mightier than the 
king. [Dana mum. 

* (Marian enters mi Ik other damsels.) 
Robin. The high Heaven guard thee 
fromdiis wantonness. 

Who art thr^fairest flower of maidenhood 
That ever blossonAl on this English Isle., 
Varian. Qoud not thy birthday with 
one fear for me. 

My lord, myself and my good lather pray 
Thy thirtieth summer may bAhirty-loId 
As happy as any of those that went before. 
Robin. My Lady Marian you can 
make it so 

If you will deign to tread a measure whiff 
me. 

Marian. Full willingly, my lord. 

% l They Janet. « 

Robin (after daft). My Lady, will 
you answer me a question 1 
Marian. Any that you may ask. 

Robin. A question that every true 
. man asks of a woman once in his life. 

Marian. I will not answer it, my 
lord, till King Richard come home 
again. 

Prince John (to Sheriff). How she 
looks up at him, how she bolds 
her face I 

Now if she kiss him, I will have his head. 

Sheriff. Peace, my hud; the Earl 
and Sir Richard come this way. 

Robin. Must you have these monies 
before the year and the month end t 
Sir Richard. Or 1 forfeit my landto 
the Abbot. I must pass overseas to one 
that I trust will help me. 

Robin. Leaving your fair Marian 
alone here. 

Sir Richard. Ay, Ar she hath some* 
what of the lioness in hyr, and them be 
men-at-arms to guard her. 

[Robin, Sir Richard, and 
Marian fate oG* 

Prince John (to Sheriff). Why that 
will be our opportunity 
When I and tbou will rob the nest of her. 
Sheriff. Good Prince, art thou indeed 
of any gold? 



Prince John. Gold? wh]^? not now. 
Sheriff) I would give thee any gold 
So that myself alone might r«J> the nest. t 
Prince John. Well, well then, thou 
shalt rob the nest alone. 

Sheriff. Swear to me by that relic 
on thy neck. o 
Prince John. I s^ear then by this 
relic on my neck— 

No, no, I will not swear by this; I 
keep it 

For holy vows made to the blessed Saints 
Not pleasures, women’s matters. 

Dost thou mistrust me ? Am I not thy 
friend? 

'■Beware, man, lest thou lose thy faith 
in me. 

I love thee mucly and as I am thy 
friend, „ 

I promise thee to jnake this Marian 
thine. 

Go now' and ask the maid to dance with 
thee, 

And learn from her if she do love this. 
Earl. 

Sheriff (advancing toward Marian 
and Robin). Pretty mistress! 

Robin. What art thou, man ? Sheriff 
of Nottingham ? 

Sheriff. Ay, my lord. I and my 
friend, this monk, were here belated, 
and seeing the hospitable lights in your 
castle, and knowing the fame of your 
hospitality, we ventured in uninvited. 

Robin. You are welcome, though I 
fear you be of those who hold more by 
John than Richard. 

Sheriff. True, for through John I 
had my sheriffship. I am John's till 
Richard come back again, and then I 
am Richard’s.' Pretty mistress, will you 
dance? i_" [They dance. 

Robin [talking to Prince John). 
What monk of what convent art thou ? 
Why*frdarest thou thy cowl to hide thy 
face? 

[Prince John shakes his head. 
la he deaf, or dumb, or daft, or drunk 
belike ? 

[Prince John shakes his head. 


Why comest thou like a death’s head 
. my feast ? 

• [Prince John points to the Sheri 
who is dancing with Marian. 

Is he thy mouthpiece, thine interpreter 
[Prince John nods 
Sheriff [to Marian as thcy fass). Be 
ware of John 1 r 
Marian. I hate hirp. 

Sheriff. Would you cast 

An eye of favour on me, I would pay 
My brother all his debt and save the 
o land. , , ' 

Marian. I cannot answer thee tilb 
Richard come. J 1 

Sheriff. And when he comes ? 
Marian. Well, you, must wait till 
thertl 

Little John (dancing with Kate). Is' 
it made up ? Will you kiss me ? 

Kate. You shall give me tite first 

Little John. There (kisses her). Now 
then. 

Kate. You shall wait for mine till 
Sir Richard has paid the Abbot. 

[They pass on. 

[The Sheriff leaves Marian with her 
Jather and comes toward Robin. 
Robin (to Sheriff, Prince John standing 
by). Sheriff, thy friend, s.his monk, is 
but a statue. 

Sheriff. Pardon him, my lord: he 
is a holy Palmer, bounden by a vow not 
to show his face, ntir to speak word to 
anyone, till he join King'Richard in the 
Holy Land. ■ 

. Robin. Going to ‘.he Holy LanS to 
Richard 1 Give me v thy hand and tell 

him- Why, what a cold grasp is 

thine—as if thou didst repent thy courtesy 
even in the doing it. That is no true 
man’s hand. I hate hidden faces. 9 
Sheriff. Pardon him again, I pray 
you; but the twilighf of the comiug 'day 
already glimmers in the east We thank 
you, and farewell. J 

Robin. Farewell, farew&L I hu 
hidden faces. Jpo, 

[Exeunt Prince John and ShernJ 


'Qiereafter. * Will you have it? Will 
you wear it ? * 

, Marian.* Ay, noble Earl, and never 
part with it. » 

Sir Richard />a {cowing up). Not 
till she clean forget thee, noble 
Earl.e ^ 

Marian. Forget him —never—by 
this Holy Cross 

Which good King Richard gave me 
when a child— a 

Never I 

Not while the swallow skims along the 
ground, 

And while the lark flies up and touches t 
heaven 1 

Not while the smoke floats from the 
cottage roof, t 

And the white cloud is roll’d along the 
sky! < 

Not while the rivulet babbles by the 
door, 

And the great breaker beats upon the 

• beach I 

Never— 

Till Nature, high and low, and great 
and small 












Be a good glad thing, whjl should we 
make us merry 

Because a year of it is gone ib but Hope t < 
i Smiles from the threshold of the year to 
. come 

Whispering ‘it will be happier,’ and old 
faces a 

Press round us, amf warm hands close 
with warm hands, 

And thro' the blood the wine leaps to 
the brain 

Like Apmtap to the topmost tree, that 
shoots 

New buds to heaven, whereon the 
throstle rock’d 

* Sings a new song to the new year—and 
you 

Strike up a song„my friends, and then 
to bed. , 

'■ Littlejohn. Wlut will you have, my 
lord? 

Robin. ‘ To sleep! to sleep! ’ 

Little John. There is a touch of sad¬ 
ness in it, my lord, , 

But ill befitting such a festal day 

Robin. I have a touch of sadness in 
myself. 

Sing. 

song. 1 

To sleep I to sleep! The long bright day is done, 
And darkness rises from the fallen sun. 

To sleep I to sleep 1 

Whate'er thy joys, they vanish with the day; 
Whate'er thy griefs, in sleep they fade away. 

To sleep t to sleep 1 

Sleep, mournful heart, end let the past be phst 1 
Sleep, happy soul 1 all life will sleep at last. 

To deep 1 to sleep 1 

[A trumpet blown at the gates. 

Robin. Who breaks the stillness of 
the morning thus? 

Littlejohn (going out and returning ). , 
It is a royal mt&enger, my lord: 

I trust he brings us news of the King’s 
^coming. * ^ 

Enter a Pursuivant who reads. 

0 yes, 0 yes, 0 yes 1 Xh the name 
of the Regent Thou, Robin Hood Earl 
of Huntingdon, art attainted and hast 
lost thine earldom of Huntingdon, 


Moreover thou art dispossessed of i 
Jhy lands, goods, and chattels; and 1 
virtue of this writ, whereas Robin Hoi 
Earl of Huntingdon by force and ad 
hath' trespassed against the king 
divers manners, therefore by the judgmei 
of the officers of the saidi lord kin; 
according to the law an<| custom of tl 
kingdom of England Robin Ijood Eai 
of Huntingdon is outlawed and banished 
Robin. I have shelter'd some ths 
broke the forest laws. 

SThis is irregular and the work, of John. 

• [‘ Irregular, irregular I (tumult 

Down with him, tear his cm 
from his back. v, 

Messenger. Ho there! ho there, the 
Sheriffs nafcn without 1 
Robin. Nay, let them be, man, le 
them be. We yield. 

How should we cope with John? The 
• | London folkmote 
Has made him all bpt king, and he hath 
seized 

On half the royal castles. Let him 
alone I (to his mett) 

A worthy messenger! how should he 
help it ? 

Shall we too work injustice? what, thotjf 
shakest! •- 

Here, here—a cup of u4.te—dank anlU 
begone 1 

. [Exit Messenger, 

We will away in four-and-twenty hours, 
But shall we Ieave‘our England? 

Tuck. * .Robin, Earl— 

Robin. Let be the Earls Henceforth 
I ammo more ' 

Than plain man to Jriain man. 

Tuck. Well, then, plain man, 

There be good fellows there in merry 
Sherwood 

That hold by Richard, tho’ they kill his 
deer. 

Robin. In Sherwood Forest.' • I have 
heard of them. 

Have they no leader? 

Tuck. Each man for his oi 

Be thou their leader and they will aJL 
them Tv 
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Robin (alone). My lonely hour 1 
The king of day hath stept from off Ms 
throne, c 

, Flung by the golden mantle of the cloud 1 , 
And sets, a naked fire. The King of 
England 

Perchance this day may sinlyis gloriously, 
Red with his own add enemy’s blood— 
but no ! 

We hear he is in prison. It is my 
birthday. 

I have reign’d one year in the wild wood. 
My mother, 

For whose sake, and the blissed Queen 
of Heaven, 

i I reverence all women, bad me, dying, 
Whene’er this day should come about, 
to carve 

One lone hour froft it, so to meditate 
Upon my greater nearness to the birthday 
Of the after-life, whefl all the sheeted dead 
Are shaken from their stillness in the 
grave 

By the last trumpet. . 

Am I worse or better ? 
.1 am outlaw’d. I am none the worse 
for that. 

I held for Richard, and I hated John. 

I am a thief, ay, and a king of fnieves. 
Ay 1 but we rob the robber, wrong the 
wronger, 

And what we wring from thjm we give 
the poor. 

I am none the worse for that, and all 
the better 0 

For thi^ free forest-life, for while I sat 
Among my thralls in my baronial hall 
The groining hid the heavens; but since 
I breathed, 

A houseless head beneath the sun and 
stars, ** 

The soul of the,woods hath stricken thro’ 
my blood, 

The love of freedom, the desire of God, 
TheO—pe of larger life hereafter, more 
Tenfold than under roof. 

[Horn blown. 

True, were I taken 
They would prick out my sight. A price 

is set 


On this poor head; but I believe the 
lives 

IJo man who truly loves and tpily rule 
His following, but can keep his follows 
true. 

I am one with mine. Traitors a! 

rarely bred , 

Save under traitor kings. Our via 
king John, 

True king of vice—true play on words- 
our John 

By his Norman arrogance and dissolute 
- ness, 

Hath made me king of all the disconttn 
Of England up thro’ all the forest lan^ 
North to the Tyne: being outlaw’d in., 
land 

Where lawplies dead, we make ourselve 
the law. 

Why break you thus upon my lonel) 
hour? 

0 0 Enter Little John and Kate. 

Little John. I found this white doe 
wandering thro’ the wood, 

Not thine, but mine. I have shot hei 
thro’ the heart. 

Kate. He lies, my lord. I have shot 
him thro’ the heart. 

Robin. My God, thou art the vqs, 
woman who waitse- ij 

On my dear Marian, 'fell me, tell me 
of her. 

Thou contest a very angel out of heaven, 
Where is she ? ancPhow fares she ? 

Kate. ® my,good lord, 

I am but an angel by reflected light. 

Your heaven is vacant of your angel. 

John— ' 

Shame on him 1— 

Stole on her, she was walking in the 
garden, 

And after some slight speech about the 
Sheriff 

He caught.her round the waist, whereon 
she struck him, 

And fled into the castle. She and fwy 
Richard 

Have past away, I know not w^yir* . 
and I 
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Wb left alone, and knowing as I did 
lIThat I had shot him thro’ the heart, I 
V c|me 

jks eat him up and make an end of him,* 
v Little John. In kisses ? 
ji Kate. You, how dare you mention 
kisjps? 

But I am weary pacing thro’ the wood. 
Show me some cave or cabin where I 
fcay rest. 

Robin. (Jo with him. I will talk 
with thee anon. 

[.Exeunt Little John and Kate, 
ihe struck him, my brave Marian, struck 
the Prince, 

he serpent that had crept into the 
garden 

And coil’d himself aboutj her sacred 
waist. 

I think I should have stricken him to 
the death. 

He never will forgive her. , 

O the Slerilf. 
Would pay this cursed mortgage to his 
brother 

If Marian would marry him j and the son 
Is most like dead—if so the land may 
come 

To Marian, and they rate the land five- 
fold 

rrht worth £f the mortgage, and who 
marrie#her 

Marries the land. Most honourable 
Sheriff 1 

(Passionately) Gone* and it may be gone 
for evermore! 

O woul3 {pat I could see her for a 
moment t 

Glide likfe a light across these woodland 
ways 1 

Tho’ in one moment she should glance 
away, 

I should be happier for it all the year. 

O would she moved beside me .like my 
# shadow! 

0 would she stood before me as my 
y queen, 

Jo make this Sherwood Eden o'er again, 
And these rough oaks the palm* of 
■*' Paradise 1 


»1S 


Ah! bug who be those three yonder 
With bows?tg-not of my ^and—the 
Sheriff, ^d by heaven, Prince John 
himself and one of those mercenaries 
that suck the blood of England. My* 
people are all scattered I know not 
where. Have they come for me ? Here 
is the witch*s hut* The fool-people call 
her a witch—a good witch to met I 
will shelter here. 

{Knocks at the doer of the hut. 

• 

Ou) Woman comes out. 

Old Woman {hisses his hand). Ah 
dear Robin ! ah noble captain, friend of 
the poor 1 * 

Rohm. I am chased by my foes. I 
have forgotten mydiom that calls my 
men together. Disguise me—thy gown 
and thy coif. • 

Old Woman. Come in, come in; I 
would give my life for thee, for when 
the Sheriff had taken all our goods for 
the King without paying, our horse and 
our little cart- 

Robin. Quick, good mother, quick f 

Old Woman. Ay, ay, gown, coif, and 
pettiest, and the old woman’s blessing 
with them to the last fringe. 

[ They go in. 

Enter Prince John, Sheriff of 
Nottingham, and Mercenary. 

• Prince John. Did we not hear the 
two would pass this way ? 

They must have past. Here is a wood¬ 
man's hut. 

Mercenary. Take heed, take heed! in 
Nottingham they say 
There bides a foul witch somewhere 
hereabout. * 

Sheriff. Not in this hut I take it. 

Prince John. Why jgj here ? 

Sheriff, I saw a man go in, my lord. 

Prince John. Not two? 

Sheriff. No, my lord, one. 

Prince John. Make for the cottage 
then 1 




« Interior of the huAj 

Robin disguised as oM woman. 

Prince John (without). Ki&ck again!* 
knock again! 

intf^T l /0 ?u Woman >' Ge ‘ thee 

“if the closet there, and make a ghostly 

wail eter and anon to»care 'em 1 
r,Sl Wman - 1 wi »* I will, good 
Prin, r i [Goes into closet. 

„,T Open, open, 

or I will dfjve the door from the door- 
post. 

r Robin (opens door). Com*, come in. 

—* * 

JZZf" ®r « - i. 

¥l n }T?‘ yin &\" No > your worship. 
PM /°t H ‘ ■ Dld two kn « hts P as 5 ? 
striP t S T ng) ‘ No «y° ur worship, 

tJ&SLST' “ •“ *** 

We old hags should be bribed 
bynt ’ for ’ G0d keI P “Si'we lie 
Prince'John. There was a man just 

now that enter’d here? J 

in S,. ThereisbutoneoM woman 

iPrfrW. I crave you! worship” paHot 
There is yet another old woman. She 
was murdered here a hundred year ago 
and whenever a murder is to be done 
again she yells out i’ this way_so they 
say, your worship., y 

Mercenary. Now, if I hadn’t a snrirr 

zssr - L "»i^s 

wild wdcXLlai^r* 

How came we to be parted from our 
* ’ wen ? 

F* th “ , ‘' d * “d they touted, as I 
thought, ’ * 


■tor* 


But shout and echo play’d into eac 
other 

,§9 hollowly we knew not which wa 
which. 9 

Robin. The wood is full of echoes 

wml’o’ th ° U ? htS ’ ° al f’ ghosts °’ ‘he niirt 
wrlls-o-the-wisp ; only they that be brer 

in Ucan find their way a-pights in it. 
Prtnce John. I am footsore and 
famish d therewithal, 
is there aught there? 

PMn v [Pointing to cupboard. 
Sw , ^ aUght for the ‘ hkesio’ you. 
P^nce John. Speak straight out! 

, crookback. . * 

Robin. Sour milk and black bread J 
Pnncejohn Well, set them forth.' 
1 could eat anything. 

.ffe sets out a table with black bread, 
this is mere marble. Old hag, how 
should thy one tooth drill thro’ thU ? 

t$ 'L y ’ by S ‘- Gemini ’ 1 ha- 

twos and since the Sheriff left m, 
naught but art empty belly, they can 

You Jin" f, nyl v mg lhro ’ a “illstone. 

■ gent ' s ‘ha* hve upo’ manchet-bread 
and marchpane, what should you know 
o the food o’ the poor? Look you here 
before you can eat it you must hack i 
with a hatchet, break it all to pieces ac 

aTRoblnH^T' " C* would 

“ n . Ht ^ ,f you cftbld light upon 
jmn (hacks it and Jlings two pie%) 

a?d7h m y0U> and th «* you~: 
an< yhe old woman’svelcome 

■itfiSa’Wsfi-s 

swreren2s?‘ HaS V h ° U an . y,hi " g 10 

Robin. Here’s a pot o’ wild honey 
reverences. 0 ^ ° ak ** 

thSTf Th ° U haSt “ cow then * hast 

, Ay ’ for when the SheriStook 
tny.httie horse for the King without 
paying for it- 8 out 

Sheriff. How hadst thou then th</< 

means to buy a cow? * - 

Robin. Eh, I would W »r— i 
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. whole body to the King had he asked 
I dor it, like the woman at Acre when the 
Turk s^ot her as she was helping, tq 
/build the mound against the city. I ha’ 
•jjprved the King living, says she, and let 
jme serve him dead, says she; let me go 
to make |h; mound: bury me in the 
mound, says die woman. 

Sheriff. Ay, but the cow ? 

Robin. She was given me. 

Sheriff. By whom ? 

Robin. By a thief. 

Sheriff. Who, woman, who ? a 

Robin (sings). 

He was a forester good ; 

1 He was the cock o' the walk; 

He was the king o' the wood. 

Your worship may find another rhyme 
if you care to drag your brains for such a 
minnow. 

Sheriff. That cow was mine. I have 
lost a cow from my meadow. Rcfojp 
Hood was it ? I thought as much. * He 
will come to the gibbet at last. 

[Old Woman yells. 

Mercenary. O sweet sir, talk not of 
cows. You anger the spirit. 

Prince John. Anger the scritch-owl. 

Mercenary. But, my lord, the scritch- 
$pvX bodes death, my lord. 

' Robin. I^ieseech you all to speak 
lower. Robin%iay be hard by wi’ three¬ 
score of his men. He often looks in 
here by the moonshine. Beware of 
Robin. • [Old Woman yells. 

Mercenary. • Ay, do you hear ? There 
may be murjer done. 

Sheriff. Have, you not finished, my 
lord? * • 

Robin. Thou hast crost him in love, 
tnd I have heard him swear he will be 
;ven wi’ thee. [Old Woman yells. 

Mercenary. Now is my heart so 
lown in n\y heels that if I stayi I can’t 
:un. a 

Sheriff. Shall we not go? i 
, Robin. And, old hag tho’ I be, I 
ilfi spell the hand. Give me thine. 
\y, ay, the line o’ life is marked enow ; 
>ut look, there is a cross line o’ sudden 


I death. I^iray thee go, go, for tho' thou 
wouldst bar foe fro* the milk o’ my cow, 
[ I wouldnji have thy blood on my hearth. 

Prince John. Why do you listen, 
man, to the old fool ? 

Sheriff. I will give thee a silver 
penny if thgu wilt show us the way back 
to Nottingham. * 

Robin (with a very low curtsey). All 
■he sweet saints bless, your worship for 
your alms to the old woman 1 but make 
haste then, and be silent ifl the wood. 
Follow m^ [Takeshis bow. 

(They come out of the hut and close thf 
door carefully .) • 

Outside hut. 

Robin. Softly! toftfy! there may be 
a thief in every bush. 

Prince John, faow should this old 
lamcster guide us ? Where is thy good- 
man? 

Robin. The saints were so kind to 
lioth on us that he was dead before he 
was born. . 

Prince John. Half-witted and a witch 
to boot 1 Mislead us, and I will have 
thy lif? 1 and what doest thou with that 
who art more bow-bent than the very bow 
thou carriest ? 

Robin. I keep it to kill nightingales. 

Prince John. Nightingales! 

Robin. You sec, they are so fond o’ 
tljpir own voices that I cannot sleep o’ 
nights by cause on ’em. 

Prince John. True soul of the Saxon 
churl for whom song has no charm. 

Robin. Then I roast ’em, for X have 
nought else to live on (whines). 0 your 
honour, I pray you tflb to give me an 
alms. (To Prince Joh^) 

Sheriff. This is no bow to hit nightin¬ 
gales ; this is a true woodman's bow of 
the best yew-wood to slay MM deer. 
Iaxik, my lord, there goes one in the 
.moonlight. Shoot! 

Prince John (shoots). Missed ! There 
goes another. Shoot, Sheriff! 

Sheriff (shoots). Missed! 
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Robin. And here come# another. 
Why, an old woman can shoot closed 
than you two. o 

Prince John. Shoot then, and if thou 
miss I, will fasten thee to thine own door¬ 
post and make thine old carcase a target 
for us three. c 

Robin (raises himself upright, shoots, 
ami hits). Hit! Did I not tell you an 
old woman could shoot better? 

Prince John. Thou stand est straight. 
Thou speal&st manlike. Thou art no 
old woman—thou art disguised—thou 
art one of the thieves. * 

J .Makes a clutch at the gown, which 
1 comes in pieces and falls, showing 
Robin in his forester’s dress. 

Sheriff. It is thg very captain of the 
thieves I „ 

Prince John. We have him at last; 
we have him at advantage. Strike, 
Sheriff I Strike, mercenary I 

[They draw swords and attack him ; 
he dejends himself with his. 

Enter Li ttle John. 

Little John. I have lodged my pretty 
Katekin in her bower. 

How now? Clashing of swords— 
three upon one, and that one our Robin I 
Rogues, have you no manhood ? 

[Draws and defends Robin. 


Robin. Quick, friar, follow them : 
See whether there be more of ’em in th 
„ , wood. e 

Friar Tuck. On the gallop, on th 
gallop, Robin, like a deer from a dog, o 
a colt from a gad-fly,'or a stump-tailet 
ox in May-time, or the cow,that jumper 
over the moon. . [ Exit 

Robin. Nay, nay, but softly, [est the; 
spy thee, friar I 
[7b Sir Richard Lea who reels. 
Take thou mine arm. Who art thou, 
c gallant knight ? 

Sir Richard. Robin, I am Sir Richard 
of the Lea. , 

Who be those three that I have fought 
withal ? 

Robin. Prince Johnj the Sheriff 1 , and 
a mercenary. 

Sir Richard. Prince John again. 
• We are flying from this John. 
Tihe. Sheriff—I am grieved it was the 
U Sheriff; 

, For, Robin, he must be my son-in-law. 
Thou art an outlaw, and couldst never 
pay 

The mortgage on my land. Thou wilt 
not see 

My Marian more. So—so—I have pre¬ 
sumed 

Beyond my strength. Givt me a drau 
of wine. *' 


Enter Sir Richard Lea (draws 
his sword). 

Sir Richard Lea. Old as I am,® I 
will not brook to see 
Three upon two. 

[Maid Marian in the armour of a Red- 
cross Knightfollows, halfunsheath¬ 
ing her svRrd and half seen. 

Back 1 back ! I charge thee, back 1 
Is this a game for\hee to play at ? Away. 

[■Sir retires to the fringe of the copse. 
c He fights on Robin's side. The 
other three are beaten off and 
exeunt. 

Enter Friar Tuck. 

Friar Tuck. I am too late then with 
my quarterstaflf! 


[Marian comes forward. 

Tnis is my son but late escaped from 
prison, * 

For whom I ran into my, debt to the 
Abbot, c 

Two thousand marks tin gold. I have 
paid him half.' 

That other thousand—shall I ever pay it ? 

A draught of wine.* 

Robin. Our cellar is hard by. 

Take him, good Little John, and give 
him wine. • 

[Exit Sir Richard leaning on Littlejohn. 

A btave old fellow but he angers me. 

[7b Maid Marian who is following her 'j 
father. 

Young Walter, nay, I pray thee, stay, a 1 
moment. % ■ : 
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Marian. A moment for some matter 
of no moment! 

ell—take and use your moment, 'whilea 
you may. 

* Rabin. Thou art her brother, and her 
*' voice is thirie. 

Her face is*thine, and if thou be as gentle 
3ive me someinews of my sweet Marian. 
Where i% she ? 

Marian. Thy fweet Marian ? I 
believe 

ihe came with me into the forest here. 

.Robin. She follow’d thee into tfee 
if forest here ? 

™ Marian . Nay—that, my friend, I 

am sure I did not say. 

Robin. Thou blowest hot and cold. 

Where is she then ? • 

Marian. Is she not here with thee ? 
Robin. Would God she were 1 

Marian. If not with thee I know not 
where she is. g • 

Ihe may have lighted on your fairies here, 
ind now be skipping in their fairy-rings, 
knd'capering hand in hand with Oberon. 
Robin. Peace! 

Marian. Or learning witchcraft of 
your woodland witch, 
knd how to charm and waste the hearts 
r ~ of men. 

’ Robin. Tlty is not brother-like. 
Marian ( pointing to the sky). Or 
there perchance 

Ip yonder with the man i’ the moon, 
Robin. No more! 

Marian. fjr haply fallen a victim to 
the tfblf. 

Robin. ( Tut 1 *Je there wolves in 
Sherwood ? 

Marian. The wolf, John ! 

Robin. Curse him 1 but thou art 
mocking fne. Thou art 
ler brother—I forgive thee. Come be 
thou 

[y brother too. She loves me. 

Mariin. DothsheVi? 

' Robin. Do you doubt me when I say 
she loves me, man ? 

Marian. No, but my father will not 
lose Ins land* 


Rather that that would wed her with the 
Sheriff. • 

Robin. OThou hold’s! with him ? 

Marian. Yes, in some sort I do. 

I fe is old agd almost mad to keep the 
land. 

Robin. Shou jmld'st with him ? 

Marian. ■ I tell thee, in some sort. 

Robif {angrily). ' Sort 1 soft 1 what 
sort ? what- sort of man art thou 

For land, not love ? Thou wilt inherit 
the land, 

Ahd so wouldst sell thy sister to the 
Sheriff, 

O thou unworthy brother of my dear 
Marian 1 • 

And now, I do bethink me, thou wast by 

And never drewest sjgord to help the old 
fian a 

When he was lighting. 

Marian. There were three to three. 

Robin. Thou shouldst have ta’en his 
place, and fought for him. 

> Marian. He did it So well there was 
no call for me. 

■ Robin. My God 1 

That such a brother— she marry the 
Sheriff 1 

Come now, I fain would have a bout 
with thee. 

It is but pastime—nay, I will not harm 
thee. 

Draw 1 

Marian. Earl, I would fight with 

t any man but thee. 

Robin. Ay, ay, because I have a 
name for prowess. 

Marian. It is not that. 

Robin. That! I believe thou fell’st 
into the hands 

Of these same Moors tnro' nature's base¬ 
ness, cricdst • 

* I yield ’ almost, before the thing was 
ask'd, . _ . 

And thro’ thy lack of manhm* hast 
betray’d 

fThy father to the losing of his land. 

Come, boy I ’tis but to see if thou const 
fence. 

[Draws. 


Draw I 
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•Marian. * No, Sir Earl, I will no^ 
fight to-day. 

Rotin. To-morrow then ? f < 

Marian. Well, I will light to¬ 
morrow. * , 

Robin. Give me thy glove upon it. 
Marian (pulls off far glako and gives 
it to him). There! 

Robin. * Q God I 

What sparkles in the moonlight on thy 
han£? [Takes her hand. 

In that great heat to wed her to the 
Sheriff 

Thou hast robb’d my girl of her be¬ 
trothal ring. 

‘ Marian. No, no ! 

Robin. What! do I not know 

mine own ricg? 

Marian. I keep it <for her. ^ 

Robin. Nay, c she swore It never 

Should leave her finger. Give it me, 
by heaven, 

Or I will force it from thee. 

Marian. O Robin, Robin I 

Robin. O my dear Marian, 

Is it thou? is it thou? I fall before- 
thee, clasp 

Thy knees. I am ashamed. „ Thou 
shalt not marry 

The Sheriff, but abide with me who love 
thee. 

[5/ir moves from him, the moonlight 
falls upon her. 

O look I before the shadow of these dark 
oaks o 

Thou seem’st a saintly splendour out from 
heaven, 

Clothed with the mystic silver ofi her 
moon. 

Speak but one word not only of forgive¬ 
ness, 

But to show thoVart mortal. 

Marian. , Mortal enough, 

If love* for- thee be mortal. Lovers 

•Ifeld 

True love immortal. Robin, tho’ I love 
thee, * » 

We cannot come together in this world. 

Not mortal 1 after death, if after 
death- 


Robin (springing, up). Life, life, 
know not death. Why do yo 
<• • vex me . ° 

With raven-croaks of death and aft< 
death ? 

Marian. And I and he are passin 
overseas: • 

He has a friend there will advance tb 
monies, ,, 

So now the foresf lawns are all a 
bright < 

As ways to heaven, I pray thee give u 
o guides 

To lead us thro' the windings of tb| 
wood. 

Robin. Must it bq so? If it weri 
so, myself 

Would gui<R you thro’ the forest to th< 
sea. 

But go not yet, stay with us, and when 
thy brother- 

0 ifarian. Robin, I ever held that 
saying false 

That Love is blind, but thou hast proven 
it true. 

Why—even your woodland squirrel sees 
the nut 

Behind the shell, and thee however 
mask’d 

I should have known. But thou —tn 
dream that he ( lri •? 

My brother, my dear Walter — now, 
perhaps, 

Fetter’d and lash’d, a galley-slave, or 
closed ’ 

For ever in a Moorish tower, or wreckt 
And dead beneath the miuland ocean, 
he “ , 

As gentle as he’s brave—that such as be 
Would wrest from me the precious ring 
I promised 

Never to part with—No, not he, nor 
any. 

I would have battled for it to the death. 

[In her excitement she'draws 
her sword. . 

See, thou hast wrong'd my brother aadj 
myself. ^"5 

Robin (kneeling). See then, I kfeeel 
once more tq be forgiven.' 
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EnUr Scarlet, Much, several of the 
Foresters, rushing on. 

® • • 
Scarlet. Look! look ! he kneels t he 
1 has anger’d the foal witch, 

'Who melts a waxen image By the fire, 

And drains the heart and marrow from 
a mart 

Muc\. Our Robin beaten, ■ pleading 
for his life 1 ‘ 

Seise on the knight! wrench his sword 
from him I 

[ They all rusk on Marian. 
Robin (springing up and waning his 
hand). Back! 

Back all of yon lathis is Maid Marian 

Flying from John—disguised. 

Men. Maid Marian? she? 

Scarlet. Captain, we saw thee cower¬ 
ing to a knight 

And thought thou wert bewitch’d. ' 

Marian. You dared to c^feafh 

That our great Earl, the bravest English 
heart 

Since Hereward the Wake, would cower 
to any 

Of mortal build. Weak natures that 
impute 

Themselves to their unlikes, and their 
own want 

Of manhood*^ their leader! he would 
break, 

Far as he might, the power of John— 
but you— 

What rightful cau^l could grow to such 

a*heat* 

4s burns a Wrong to ashes, if the followers 

Of him, who heads the movement, held 
him craven^ 

Robin—I know not, can I trust myself 

With your brave band ? in some of these 
may lodge 

rhat baseness which for fear or monies, 
might 

Betray me to the wild Prince.^ 

Robin. No/love, no ! 

Slot any of these, I swear. 

1 Men. . No, no, we swear. 

• . 


£CENE II. —Another Glade In 
the Forest? 

I • •* 

Robin and Marian passing. 

Enter FORESTER. 

Forester. Knlfht, your good, father 
had his draught of wine 

And then he swoon’d away. He had 
been hurt, 

And bled beneath his armodt. Now he 
cries 

‘ The land 1 the land! ’ Come to him. . 

Marian. O my poor lather I 

Robin. Stay with us in this wood| 
till he recover. 

We know all balms and simples of the 
field * ’ 

To help a wound. Stay with us here, 
sweet lovef 

Maid Marian, till thou wed what man 
thou wilt. 

All here will prize thee, honour, worship 
thee, 

Crown thee with flowers; and he will 
soon be well: 

All will be well.’ 

Mahan. O lead me to my father 1 
[As they are going out enter Little 
John and Kate who falls on 
the neck of Marian. 

Kate. No, no, false knight, thou 
canst not hide thyself 

From her who loves thee. 

Little John. What 1 

By all the devils in and out of Hell! 

Wilt thou embrace thy sweetheart ’fore 
my face ? * 

Quick with thy sword 1 the yeoman 
braves the knifht. 

There 1 (strikes her w[(h the flat of his 
sword). 

Marian (laying about her’). Are the 
men all mad? there ilIre, and 
there! • 

, Kate. O hold thy hand I this is our 
Marian. 

Little John. What I with this sldU 
of fence! let go mine arm. 
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Robin. Down with thy sWord ! She 
is giy^queen and thine, " ° 

The mistress of the band. ( 

Marian (sheathing her sword). A 
maiden iy>w 

Were ill-bested in these dark days of 
John, w 

Except, she could defend her innocence. 

O lead me to my father. 

[Exeunt Robin and Marian. 

Little John. Speak to me, 

I am like a'boy now going to be whipt; 

I know I have done amiss, have been a 
fool. 

Speak to me, Kate, and say you pardon 
me! 

Kate. I never will speak word to 
thee again. 

What? to mistrust Hh^ girl you say you 
love 

Is to mistrust your own love for your girl! 

How should you love if you mistrust your 
love? 

Little John. O Kate, true love and 
jealousy are twins, 

And love is joyful, innocent, beautiful, 

And jealousy is wither’d, sour and ugly : 

Yet are they twins and alWays go together. 

Kate. Well, well, until they fease to 
go together, 

I am but a stond and a dead stock to 
thee. 

Little John. I thought I saw thee 
clasp itnd kiss a man 

And it was but a woman. Pardon m^. 

Kate. Ay, for I much disdain thee, 
but if ever 

Thou see me clasp and kiss a man indeed, 

Pwill again be thine, and not till then. 

. [Exit. 

Little John. ¥ have been a fool and 
I have loft my Kate. [Exit. 

Re-enter Robin. • 

Rotoot He dozes. I have left her 
watching him. 

She will not marry till her father yield., 

The old man dotes. 

fay—and she will not marry till Richard 
come, 


And that’s at latter Eammas—never 
perhaps. 

.Besides, tho’ Friar Tuck jright.make ur 
one, 

An outlaw’; bride may not be wife iu 
. law. > ' 

I am weary. [Lying down, in a bank. 

What’s here? a dead ba,t in the fairy 
ring— 

Yes, I remember, Scarlet hacking down 

A hollow ash, a bat flew out at him * 

In the clear noon, and hook’d him by 
t the hair, 

And he was scared and slew it. Msj 
men say F 

The fairies haunt this glide;—if one 
could catch 

A glimpse of them and of their fairy 
Queen— 

Have our loud pastimes driven them all 
away? 

i never saw them : yet I could believe 

There came some evil fairy at my birth 

. And cursed me, as the last heir of my 
race: 

* This boy will never wed the maid he 
loves, 

Nor leave a child behind him’ (yawns). 
Weary—weary * 

As' tho’ a spell were on me (he dreams)**-- 
[The whole stage lights i, p, and fairies'ii 
are seen swingirtg on boughs and | 
nestling in hollow trunks. • | 

Titania on a hill# Fairies on either 
side of her, the moon above the hill. 

First Fairy. <> 

Evil fairy ! do you hear ?^ 

So he said who lieth here. 

Second Fairy.. 

We be fairies of the wood, 

We be neither bad nor good. 

First Fairy. 

Back,and side and hip and rib, 

Nip,’nip him for his fib. 

Titania. 

Nip him not', but let him snore 
'*'? must flit for evermore. 
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First Fairy. 

Tit, my queen, must it be so? 
Wherefore, therefore should we go » • 

Titania. 

' I Titania bid you flit, * ’ 

And yoifcdare to call me Tit. 

•First Fairy. 

Tit, for love and brevity. 

Not for love of levity. 

* 

. Titania. 

. Pertest of our flickering mob, • 
Wouldst thou call my Oberon Ob ? 

fFirst Fairy. , 

Nay, an please’your Elfin Grace, 
Never Ob before his face* 

Titania. 

Fairy realm is breaking down 
When the fairy slights the crown. 

First Fairy. * 

No, by wisp and glowworm, no. 

Only wherefore should we go ? 

Tithnia. 

We must fly from Robin Hood 
And this new queen of the wood. 

" First Fairy. 

True, she goodly thing. 

Jealousy, jealousy of the king. 

Titania. 

Nay, for OberonMed away 
Twenty thousand leagues to-day. 

• Chorus. 

Look, |here cofges a deputation 
From our finikin fairy nation. 

Enter several Fairies. 

Third Fairy. 

Crush’d my bat whereon I flew I 
Fqund him dead and drench'd in dew, 
• , ■ Queen. 

Fourth Fairy. 

Quash'd my frog that used to quack 
When J vaulted on bis back, ' 

* Queen. 


• Fifth Fairy. 

* Kill’d the sward wherqjenthey sat, 

, • Queen. 

Sixth Fairy. 

Lusty bracken beaten flat, 

Queen. 

tSeve^Uh Fairy. 

Honest daisy deadly bruised, 

Queen. 

Eighth Fitiry. 

Modest maiden lily abuaed, 

Queen. 

• Ninth Fairy. 

Beetle’s jewel armour crack’d, 

Queen. • 

Tenth Fairy. 

Reed I rock'd upon iroken-back'd, 
v Queen. 

Fairies {in ehorus). 

We be scared with song and shout. 
Arrows whistle all about 
All Our games be put to rout. 

All our rings be trampled out. 

Lead us thou to some deep glen, 
Far from solid foot of men, 

Never to return again, 

• Queen. 

Titania (to First Fairy). 

Elf, with spiteful heart and eye, 
Talk of jealousy ? You see why 
We must leave the wood and fly. 

(To all the' Fairies, who sing at intervals 
with Titania.) 

Up with you, out of the forest and over 
* - {he hills and away, • 

And over this Robin Hood’s bay 1 * 

Up thro’ the light of the seas by the 
moon’s long-silyring ray 1 
To a land where the fay, 

Not an eft to survey, 

In the night, in the day, 

Can have frolic and play. 

,Up with you, all of you, out of it.! hear 
and obey. 

Man, lying here alone. 

Moody creature, 
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Qf a nature * ® 

Stronger, jajder than my own, ® 
Were I human, were I humai^ 

I could love you like a woman. 

Man, man, 

You shall wed your'Marian. 

She is true, and you are tru^ 

And you love her an<fthe loves you ; 
Both be happy, and adieu for ever and 
for evermore—adieu. 

Robin (half mating). Shall I be 
happy? Happy vision, stay. 

Titania. , 

Up with you, all of you, off with you, 
c out of it, over the wood and away ! 

Note .—In the stage copy of my play I have had 
this Fairy Scene transferred to the end of the 
Third Act, for the sake gf modem dramatic 
effect. 


ACT III. 

THE CROWNING OF MARIAN. 

SCENE.— Heart of the Forest. 

Marian and Kate (in Foresters’ green). 

Kate. What makes you seem so cold 
to Robin, lady ? 

Marian. What makes thee think I 
seem so cold to Robin ? 

Kale. You never whisper close as 
lovers do, 

Nor care to leap into each other’s arms. 

Marian. There is a fence I cannot 
overleap, 

My father’s will 

Kate. Then you will wed the ’Sheriff? 

Marian. When heaven falls, I may 
light on suih a lark! 

But who art thotyo catechise me—thou 
That hast not made it up'with Little 
John! * 

, Kattsoo 1 wait till little John makes 
up to me. 

■ Marian. Why, my good Robin J 
1 fancied me a man, s 

And drew his sword upon me, and Little 
John 


Fancied he saw thee clasp and kiss 1 
man. 

t JCate. Well, if he fancied thgt / fane 
a man 

Other than^ him, he is net the man ft* 
me* 

Marian. And that would qpite unman 
him, heart and soul. 

For both are thine. (Looking up.) 

But listen—overhead— 
Fluting, and piping and luting ‘Love, 
love,love ’— 

Tjiose sweet tree-Cupids half-way up in 
heaven, 

The birds—would I were one of ’em! 

, O good Kate— ♦ 

If my man-Robin were but a bird-Robin, 
How happijg would we lilt among the 
leaves 

‘Love, love, love, love’—what merry 
madness-^-listen! 

4nd let them warm thy heart to Little 
® John. 

Look where he comes 1 
Kate. I will not meet him yet. 

I’ll watch him from behind the trees, 
but call * 

Kate when yob will, for I am close at 
hand. 

b 

Kate stands aside andentfg Robin, 
after him at a little distance Little 
John, Much the Millet’s son, and 
Scarlet with an oaten chaplet, and 
other Foresters.® • 

Little John. My lord— $obin—I 
crave pardon—you always V,eem to me 
my lord—I Little Jogn, he Much the 
miller’s son, and he (Scarlet, 'honouring 
all womankind, and more especially my 
lady Marian, do here, in the name of all 
our woodmen, present her with this 
oaken chaplet as Queen of the wood, I 
Little John, he, young Scarlet, and he, j 
old Much, and all the rest of us. « j 
Much. And *1, old' Much, say as | 
much, for being every inch a man IrS( 
honour every inch of a woman. 

Robiti. Friend ‘Scarlet, art „thou lgsr~l 
a man than Much ?' ! 
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thou-mute? Dost thou not 


ati thou mute? 
honour woman? 


l '■ , Scarlet . Robin, I do, but I have a 
I bad wife. 

Robin. Thin let her paqp as an ex- 
f> : ception, Scarlet. 

Starlit .« So I would, Robin, if any 
man yrould atjept her. 

Marian ( puts oh the chaplet). Had*I 
a bulrush now in this right hand 
For sceptre, I were like a queen indeed. 
Comrades, I thank you for your loyalty, 
And take and wear this symbol of yegir 
y love; 

flS-id were my kindly father sqpnd again, 
Could live a! happy as the larks in 
heaven, 

And join your feasts and &41 your forest 
games 

As far as maiden might. Farewell, 
good fellows 1 

[.Exeunt several Foresters, the othem 
withdraw to the hack. • 
Robin. Sit here by me, where the 
most beaten track 

Runs thro’ the forest, hundreds of huge 
oaks, 

Snarl’d—older than the thrones of 
Europe—look, 

pat breadth, height, strength—torrents 
of eddping bark 1 

5ome hollow-Bearted from exceeding 
age— 

That never be thy lot or mine!—and 
some • 

’illaring p. Iftf-sky on their monstrous 
boles? 

iound at the coje as we are. Fifty 
leagues • 

)f woodland hear and know my horn, 
that scares 

'he Baron at the torture of his churls, 

'he pillage of his vassalsr 

O maiden-wife, 
he oppression of our people moves me 
so, 

hat when l think of it hotly, Love 
| himself 

but. a gbost» but when thou feel's! 
with me 


The -ghoef returns to Marian, clothe 
* itself * 

, In maiden flesh and blood, and looks a 
once * 

Maid Marian, and that maiden freedon 
which 

Would ne\yr brook the tyrant. Livt 
thou maidra 1 

Thou art more my wife so feeling, than 
if my wife 

And siding with these proud priests, and 
these Barons, * 

Devils, that make this blessed England 
hell. 

Marian. Earl- 

Robin. Nay, no Earl am I. I ati 
English yeoman. 

Marian. Then J ajn yeo- woman. 
O the clugisy word 1 

Robin. Take (jiou this light kiss for 
thy clumsy word. 

Kiss me again. 

Marian. Robin, I will not kiss thee. 
For that belongs to marriage; but I 
hold thee 

The husband of my heart, the noblest 
light 

That ever flash’d across my life, and I 
Embrace thee with the kisses of the soul. 

Robin. I thank thee. 

Marian. Scarlet told me—is it 

true?— 

That John last week return’d to Notting¬ 
ham, 

Agd all the foolish world is pressing 1 -- 
thither. 

Robin. Sit here, my queen? and 
jydge the world with me. 
Doubtless, like judges of another bench. 
However wise, we must at times have 
wrought * 

Some great injustice, ysft, far as we knew, 
We never robb’d one friend of the true 

King- _ 

We robb’d the traitors that aOTdagued 
with John; 

.We robb’d the lawyer who went against 
the law; 

We spared the craftsman, chapman, all 
Brat live 
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By their own hands, the labourer', th^ 
poiJr priest; " 

We spoil’d the prior, friar, abbot, monk,, 
For playing upside down with Holy Writ. 
‘Sell all thou hast and give it to the 
poor;’ 

Take all they have andjgive t to thyself 1 
Then after we have rased them of their 
coins 

It is our forest custom they should revel 
Along with ( Robin. 

Marian. And if a woman pass- 

Robin. Dear, in these days of 
Norman license, when 
Our English maidens are their prey, if 
1 ever 

A Norman damsel fell into ottr hands, 

In this dark wpod(jvhen all was in our 
power < 

We never wrong’d a woman. 

Marian. Noble Robin. 

Little John (coming forward ). Here 
tome three beggars. 

Enter the three Beggars. 

Little John. Toll! 

First Beggar. Eh ! we be beggars, 
ve come to ask o’ you. We ha’ nothing. 

Second Beggar. Rags, nothing but 
ur rags. 

Third Beggar. I have but one penny 
l pouch, and so you would make it two 
should be grateful. 

Marian. Beggars, you are sturdy 
>gues that should be set to work. Xou 
e those that tramp the country, filch 
le linen from the hawthorn, poison the 
3use-dog, and scare lonely maidens at 
ie farmstead. Search them, Littlejohn. 
Little John. Jhese two have forty 
>ld marks between them, Robin. 

Robin. Cast4hem into our treasury, 
e beggars’ mites. Part shall go to the 
mshouses at Nottingham, part to the 
rine oV our Lady. Search this other. 
Littlejohn. He hath, as he said, but 
e penny. « 

Robin. Leave it with him and add 
gold mark thereto. He hath spoken 
ith in a world of lies. 


Third Beggar. I thank you, jny Ion 

Little John. A fine, a fine 1 he hat 
.called plain Robin a lord. How muc 
for a beggar ? 

Robin. Take his penny and leav 
him his gold mark. 

Little John. Sit there, knaves, til 
the captain call for you. 

[They pass behind the trunk q 
an oak on the right. 

Marian. Art thou not hard upor 
them, my good Robin ? 
e-Robin. They might be harder upon 
thee, if met in a black lane at midnights 
the throat anight gape before the tongm 
could cry who? 

Little John. Here comes a citizen, 
and I thinkthis wife. 

Enter Citizen and Wife. 

« Citizen. That business which we 
have in Nottingham- 

Little John. Halt 1 

Citizen. O dear wife, we have fallen 
into the hands 
Of Robin Hood. 

Marian. And Robin .Hood hath 
sworn— 

Shame on thee, Little John, thou hasti 
forgotten— < <4 

That by the blessed Moftier no man, so 
His own true wife came with him, should 
be stay’d i 

From passing onw&d. Fare you well, 
fair lady 1 {Rowing to her. 

Robin. And may your business thrive 
in Nottingham.) 

Citizen. I thank*you, noble sir, the 
very blossom 

Of bandits. Curtsey to him, wife, and 
thank him. 

Wife. I tMtnk you, noble sir, and 
will pray for you 

That you may thrive, but in* some 
kindlier trade, ( 

Citizen. Away, away, Wife, wilt thory 
anger him ? r hlg- 

[Exeunt Citizen and his W^fe. ’ll 

Littlejohn. Here come three friars. V 
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. Rodin , Marian, thou and thy woman 
L (looking round)'. 

Why, where is Kate ? , 

1 Marian (calling). Kate I 
e-Kate. Here! 

Y'Robin. Thou and thy woman are a 
[match for three friars. Take thou my 
bow and arroig and compel them to pay 
toll. , 

Marian. Toll 1 

Enter three Friars. 

First Friar (advancing). Behold f 
pretty Dian of the wood, 

Frettier than that same widow.whieh you 
wot of. 


Ha, brother. Toll, my dear? the toil 
of love. • 

Marian (draining bow). Back I how 
much money hast thou in thy 
purse ? 

First Friar. Thou art. playing with 
is. How should poor friars have motfty? 

Marian. How much? how much? 


Speak, or the arrow dies. 

First Friar. How much ? well, now 
bethink me, I have one mark in gold 
rhich a pious son of the Church gave 
ae this morning on my setting forth. 
yMarian (bending bow at the second). 
.nd thou ? • 

Second Friar. Well, as he said, one 
lark in gold. , 

Marian (bending bow at the third). 
aid thou ? • 

Third friaf. One mark in gold. 
Marian. Search them, Kate, and see 
they have spoken truth. 

Kate. They aft all mark'd men. 
hey have told but a tenth of the truth : 
ey have each ten marks in gold. 

Marion. Leave them each what they 
y is theirs, and take the twenty-seven 
arks to the captain’s treasury. Sit 
ere till you be called for. 

First Friar. We have fall’n into the 
handsof Robin Hood. 

^ [Marian and Kate return to Robin. 
[The Friars pass behind an oak on 
the left. 


Robin. * Honour to thee, brave 
* Marian, and Ihy Kate. ( 

I know 9 them arrant knaveg in 
Nottingham.. 

One half of this shall go to those they 
have wrong’d, 

One half shdl pass into our treasury. 
Where lies that cdft of wine whereof we 
plunder’d 

The Norman prelate ? 

Little John. In that oak, where twelve 
Can stand upright, nor touclAach other. 

Robin. Good I 

Roil it in here. These friars, thieves, 
and liars, 

Shall drink the health of our new>jroode 
land Queen. 

And they shall pledge ( thee, Marian, 
loud enoucdi 

To fright the wild hjiwk passing overhead, 
The mouldwarp underfoot. 

Marian. They pledge me, Robin ? 
The silent blessing of one Honest man 
, Is heard in heaven—the wassail yells of 
thief 

And rogue and liar echo down in Hell, 
And wake the Devil, and I may sicken 
by ’em. 

Well, v?ell, be it so, thou strongest thief 
of all, 

For thou hast stolen my will, and made 
it thine. 

Friar Tuck, Little John, MOch, 
and Scarlet roll in cask. 

briar Tuck. I marvel is it sack or 
Malvoisie ? 

Robin. Do me the service to tap it, 
and thou wilt know. 

Friar Tuck. I would tap myself in 
thy service, Robin. * 

Robin. And thou wfuldst run more 1 
wine than blood. 

Friar Tuck. And both at thy service, 
Robin, • • 

Robin. I believe thee, thou art a 
good fellow, though a friar. 

[ They pour the wine into cups. 

Friar Tuck. Fill to the brim. Our 
Robin, King o’ the woods. 
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Wherever the horn sound, arid the buck 
bqpnd, 0 

Robin, the people’s friend; tfce King o’ 
the woods ! [They drink. 

RoHn. To the brim and over till the 
green earth drink 

Her health along with us (in this rich 
draught, ** 

And answer'it in flowers. The Queen' 
o’ the woods, 

Wherever the buck bound, and the horn 
souBd, 

Maid Marian, Queen o’ the woods I 

[They drink. 

Here, you three rogues, 
t '[To the Beggars. They come out. 
You caught a lonely woodman of our 
band, 

.And bruised him almost to the death, 
and took ( 

His monies. 

Third Beggar. Captain, nay, it wasn’t 
me. 

Robin. You ought to dangle up there, 
among the crows. 

Drink to the health of our new Queen o’ 
the woods, 

Or else be bound and beaten. 

First Beggar. Sir, sit —well, 

We drink the health of thy new Queen 
o’ the woods. 

Robin. Louder 1 louder 1 Maid 
. Marian, Queen o’ the woods 1 

Beggars (shouting). Maid Marian, 
Queen o’ the woods : Queen t o’ 
the woods 1 

First and Second Beggars (aside). The 
black fiend grip her 1 

[ They drink. 

Robin (to'the BViars). And you three 
holy meifc, [They come out. 
You worshippers of the Virgin, one of 
you 

ShameA-u too trustful widow whom you 
heard 

Inher confessionand another—worse 1— c 
An innocent maid. Drink to the Queen 
o’ the woods, ,% 

Or else be bound and beaten. 


First Friar, Robin Hood, 

These be the lies the people tell of us, 

, Because we seek to curb theirwifiousne 
However—to this maid, this Queefi 
the woods. 

Robin. Louder, louder, ye knav< 
Maid Marian 1 o 
Queen o’ the woods ! fi 

Friars (shouting). Maid Maria 
Queen o’ the woods. 

First Friar (aside). Maid ? 

Second Friar (aside). Paramour! 
v Third Friar (aside). Hell take her 
[They drini 

Friar Tuck. Robin, will you n< 
hear one of these beggars’ catches 
They can do it. I have heard ’em i: 
the market $t Mansfield. 

Little John. No, my lord, hear our 
— Robin—1 crave pardon, I alway 
think of you as my lord, but I may stil 
ray my lady; and, my lady, Kate and 1 
haift fallen out again, and I pray you tc 
come between us again, for, my lady, 
we have made a song in your honour, so 
your ladyship care to listen. 

Robin. Sing, and by St. Mary these 
beggars, and these friars shall join you. 
Play the air. Little John. . 

Little John. Air and word, my ladj^ 
are maid and man. Joint them and thej^ 
are a true marriage; an& so, I pray you, 
my lady, come between me and my Kate 
and make us one agaia Scarlet, begin. 

[Playidg the air on his viol. 

i> 

• 0 

Scarlet « 

By all the deer that spring 

Thro’ wood and lawr^afid ling, 

When all the leaves are green ; 

By arrow and-gray goosewing, 

When horn and echo ring, ^ 

We care so much for a King; 

We care not much for a Queen— 

For a Queen, for a Queen •* the woods. 

i 

Marian . Do you call that in my I 
honour? , ». 

Scarlet Bitters before dinner, 
lady, to'give you a relish. The first 
—made before you came Among us—they 1 
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at it upon me because I have a bad 
I love you all the same. Proceed, 
a * [ All the rest sing* 

By alt the leaves of spring, 

And all the birds that sing 
When all the leaves are green; 

By arroij and by bowstring, 

We care so much for a King 
That we Would die for a Queen— 

Bor a Queen, fqr a Queen o’ the woods. 

Enter Forester. 

Forester. Black news, black news 
from Nottingham 1 I grieve • 
l/am the Raven who croaks it. My 
lord John, 

In wrath because you drove him from 
the forest, 

Is coming with a swarm of mercenaries 
To break our band and scatter us to the 
winds. 

Marian. O Robin, Robin I See 
that men be set * • 

Vlong the glades and passes of the wood 
To warn us of his coming I then each 
man 

rhat owns a wife or daughter, let him 
bury her 

!ven in the.bowels of the earth to ’scape 

'he glance of John- 

-Robin. You hear your Queen, obey ! 

% 

ACT IV. 

THE CONCLUSION. 

CENE.S— AIfOREST BOWER, CAVERN 
IN BACKGROUND. SUNRISE. 

Marian {risingtf meet Robin). Robin, 
the sweet light of a mother’s eye, 
hat beam of dawn upon the opening 
flower, 

as never glanced upon me when a child, 
e was my father, mother, both in one. 
re love that children owe to both I give 
> him alone. • 

4Robin offers to caress her.) 
Marian. Quiet, good Robin, quiet’I 
lovers are such clumsy summer-flies 
>r ever bussing at your lady’s lace. 


Robin. Bees ratter, flying to the 
flower for honey. a 

Mariam (sings). 

* The bee bon'd up in the heat 

1 1 am faint for your honey, my sweat. 1 

The flown said 1 Take it, my dear, . 

For now 11 the sifling of the year. 

So come, comet’ . - 

' Hum!' 

And the bee buss'd down from the beat. 

And tbe bee buss'd up in the gpld 

When the dower was wither'd and old. 

‘ Have you still any honey, my dear?' 

She said 1 It's the fall of the year, 

But come, come 1' 

'HumP 

And tbe bee buss'd off In tbe cold. 

Robin. Out on thy styig 1 
Marian. Dgl Inot sing it in tune? 
Robin. No, s^petheart I out of tune 
with Love and me. * 

Marian. And yet in tune with Nature 
and the bees. ’ 

Robin. Qut on it, I say, as out of tune 
and time 1 

Marian. Till thou thyself shalt come 
to sing it—in time. 

Robin (taking a tress of her hair in 
*his hand). Time I if his back¬ 
ward-working alchemy 

Should change this gold to silver, why, 
the silver 

Were dear as gold, the wrinkle as the 
dimple. r 

TJjy bee should buzz about the Court of 
John. 

No ribald John is love, no wanton Prince, 

The ruler of an hour, but lawful King, 

Whose writ will run thro’ all the range of 
, ‘life. 

Out upon all hard-heafted nfcidenhood 1 
Marian. And out epon all simple 1 * 
batchelors i 

Ah, well! thou seest the land has come 
between us, • * 

And my sick father here has come between 

a ™ 

And this rich Sheriff Joohascooe between 
ns; 

So, is it not all over now between tisf 
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Gone, like a deer th&t hath escaped thine ( 
arrow! • 

Robin. What deer when* I have 
mark’d him ever yet 

Escaped mine arrow? over is it? wilt 
thou 

Give me thy hand on t£at ? «» 

Marian. Take it. 

Robin (kisses her hand). The Sheriff! 
This ring cries out against thee. Say it 
agaiij. 

And by this ring the lips that never 
breathed 

Love's falsehood to true maid will seal 
Love’s truth 

On those sweet lips that dare to dally 
with it. 

Marian. Qijiet, *quiet 1 or I will to 
my father. f 

Robin. So, then, thy father will not 
grace our feist 
With his white beard to-day. 

Marian. Being so sick 

How should he, Robin ? 

Robin. Then that bond he hath 
Of the Abbot—wilt thou ask him for it ? 

Marian. Why ? 

Robin. I have sent to the Abljot and 
justiciary 

To bring their counter-bond into the 
forest. 

Marian. But will they come ? 

Robin. If not I have let them know 
'. Their lives unsafe in any of these our 
woods, t 

And in the winter I will fire their farms. 
But I havq sworn by our Lady if they 
come 

I will not tear the bond, but see fair play 
Betwixt them and Sir Richard—premised 
too, ‘ 

*So that they deahwith us like honest men, 
They shall be handled with all courteous¬ 
ness. 

Mdruth. What wilt thou do with the 
bond then ? 

Robin. Wait and see. t 

What wilf *bou do with the Sheriff? 

Marian. Wait and see. 

I bring the bond. [Exit Marian. 


Enter Little John, Friar Tuck, at 
Much, and Foresters at 
'' * Peasants laughing and'talhing 


Robin. . Have ye glanced down thr 
all the forest ways 

And mark’d if those two kraves frot 
York be coming? , 

Little John. Not yet, but here come 
one ofbigger mould. 

[Enter King Richard 

Art thou a knight ? 
iKing Richard. I am. 

Robin. And walkest hen 

Unarmour’d ? all these walks are Robir 
Hood’s 


And sometimes perilous. 

King Ritiard. Good 1 but having 
lived 

For twenty days and nights in mail, at 
last 

I» craftvl’d like a sick crab from my old 
c shell, ■ 

That I might breathe for a moment free 
of shield 

And cuirass in this forest where I dream'd 
That all was peace—not even a Robin 
Hood— 

(Aside) What if these knaves should 
know me for their King ? » 

Robin. Art thou for Richard, or allied! 
to John ? * 

King Richard. I am allied to John. 

Robin. The worse for thee. 

King Richard, kit thou that banish'd 
lord of Huntingdoh, , 

The chief of these outlaws who break 
the law ? v 

Robin. I am the j'eoman, plain Robin 
Hood, and being out of the law how 
should we brestk the law? if we broke 
into it again we should break the law, 
and then we were no longer outlaws. 

King Richard. But, Earl, if thou be 
he- 1 


Friar Tiich. Fine him 1 fine him 1 
he hath called plain Robin ah earj-l 
How much is it, Robin, for a knight ?/. f 
Robin. A mark. f .S 

King Richard (gives it). There. 
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I Robin. Thou payest easily, like a 
1 good fellow, 

■ut being o' John’s side we must have 
I* * thy gold. 

| .King Richard. But I am pore for 

r Richard than for John. 

Robin. '.What, what, a truckler * a 
word-eating coward I 
Nay, search him then. How much hast 
thou about thee ? * 

King Richard. I had one mark. 
Robin. What more. 

King Richard. No more, I thinly 
how then if I will not bide to be 
search’d ? 

Robin. We are four to one. 

, King Richard. And I might deal 
j with four. % * 

Robift. Good, good, I love thee for 
that! but if I wind 

his forest-horn of mine I can bring 
down . , 

ourscore tall fellows on thee. * 
King Richard. Search me then, 
should be hard beset with thy fourscore. 
Little John ( searching King Richard). 
Robin, he hath no more, lie 
hath spoken truth. 

Robin. I am glad of it. Give him 
back his gold again. 

King RichateJ. But I had liefer than 
this gold%gain— 

[Not having broken fast the livelpng day— 
Something to eat. 

Robin. And thoi#shalt have it, man. 
Our feast is gender, spread beneath an 
oak, • 

Venison, and wil4 boar, hare, geese, 
besuies • 

Hedge-pigs, a savoury viand, so thou be 
Squeamish at eating the King’s venison. 
King Richard. Nay, Robin, I am 
like thyself in that 

I look on the King’s venison as my own. 

Friar Tuck. Ay, ay, Robin, but let 
lim know our forest laws ; he that pays 
k>t'for Us dinner must fight for it. In 
tisweat of thy brow, says Holy Writ, 
Sit thou eat bread, but in the sweat of 
Siy brow and thy breast, and thine, arms, 


aiid thy le|s> and thy heart, and thy 
ffver, anjl in the fear of thy.life (halt 
thou eat ifie King’s venison—ay, and 
so thou fight at quarterstaff for thy 
dinner with our Robin, that will give 
thee a new rest for it, though thou wert 
like a bottle full up to the cork, or as 
hollow as a hex, orthe shambles-oak, or 
a weasel-sucked egg, or the head of a 
fool, or the heart of Prince John, or any 
other symbol of vacuity. 

[They bring out the qharterstaffs , 
and the Foresters and Peasants 
crowd round to see the'games, and 
afplaud at intervals. 

King Richard. G real woodland king# 
X know not quarterstaff. 

Little John. A fige ! a fine I He 
hath called plain Robin a king. 

Robin. A shadqw, a poetical fiction 
—did ye not call me king in your song ? 
—a mere figure. Let it go by. 

Friar Tuck. No figure, no fiction, 
t Robin. What, is not man a hunting 
animal ? And look you now, if we kill 
a stag, our dogs have their paws cut off, 
and the hunters, if caught, are blinded, 
or worse than blinded. Is that to be a 
king? Tf the king and the law work 
injustice, is not he that goes against the 
king and the law the true king in the 
sight of the King of kings ? Thou art 
the king of the forest, and I would thou 
wert the king of the land. 

KingViichard. This friar is of much 
boldness, noble captain. 

Robin. He bath got it from the 
bottle, noble knight. 

Friar Tuck. Boldness out of the 
bottle I I defy thee. 

Boldness is in the biodd, Truth in the 
bottle. • 

She lay so long at the bottom of her well 
In the cold water that she lost her voice, 
And so she glided up into the heftt 
O’ the bottle, the warm wine, and found 
• it again. 

In vido veritas. Shall I undertake 
The knight at quarterstaif, or thSu? 

Robin. Peace, magpie 1 
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Give him the quarterstaff. May, but 
thyself ' ^ 

Shalt play a bout with me, that he mag 
see 

The fashion of it. 

[Plays with Friar Tuck at quarterstaff. 

King Richard. Well, $en, let me 
try. [They play. 

I yield, I yield. 1 know no quarterstaff. 

Robin. Then thou shaft play the 
game of buffets with us. 

King Richard. What’s that ? 

Robin. I stand up here, thou there. 
I give thee 

A buffet, and thou me. The Holy 
i. Virgin 

Stand by the strongest. I am over- 
breathed, 

Friar, by my two bou(s at quarterstaff. 
Take him and try higr, friar. 

Friar Tuck. There ! [Strikes. 

King Richard (strikes). . There ! 

[Friar falls. 

Friar Tuck. There !, 

Thou hast roll’d over the Church 
militant 

Like a tod of wool from wagon into 
warehouse. 

Nay, I defy thee still. Try me In hour 
hence. 

I am misty with my thimbleful of ale. 

Robin. Thou seest, Sir Knight, our 
friar is so holy 

That he's a miracle-monger, and can 
make * ,, 

Five quarts pass into a thimble, tip, 
good Much. 

Friar Tuck. And show thyself more 
of a man than me. 

Much. Well, no man yet has ever 
bowl’d nfe down. 

Scarlet. Ayi for old Much is every 
inch a man. 

Robin. We should be-all the more 
beholden to him. 

Much. Much end more! much and 
more I I am the oldest of thy men, and 
thou and thy youngsters an Vways 
muching*and moreing me. , 

Robin. Because thou art always so 


much more of a man than my youngste 
old Much. 

0 Much. Well, we Muchethe old. 

Robin. Old as the hills. 

Much± Old as the mill. We had, 
i’ the Red King’s time, and so I may 1 
more of a man than to be bowled ov 
like a ninepin. There 1 , [Strike 

King Richard. There 1 

‘ [Much fall. 

Robin. ‘Much would have more 
says the proverb; but Much hath ha 
if ore than enough. Give me thy hand 
Much; I love thee (lifts him up). 'A 
him, Scarlet ! ! 

Scarlet. I cannot cope with him 
my wrist is strain’d. 

King Ritjiard. Try, thyself, valorous 
Robin 1 

Robin. I am mortally afear’d o’ thee, 
thou big man, 

Jiut seeing valour is one against all odds, 
Th?re! . 

King Richard. There I 

[Robin falls back , and is caught 
in the arms of Little John. 

Robin. Good, now I love thee 
mightily, thou tall fellow. 

Break thine alliance with this faithless 1 
John, 

And live with us and the birds in the 
green wood. 1 

King Richard. I cannot break it, 
Robin, if I wish’d. 

Still I am more for Richard than for 
John. 1 , 

Little John. Look, Rolin, at the far 
end of the glade 

I see two figures crawling up the hill. 

[Distant sound of trumpets. 

Robin. The Abbot of York and his 
justiciary. 

King Richard (aside). They know 
me. I must not as yet be 
known. 

Friends, your free sports have swallow’d 
my free hour. ' 

Farewell at once, for I must hence ufj?--; 
The King’s affair. i 

Robin. Not taste his venison first! 
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Friar Tbsch. Hut thon not fought 
for it, and earn’d it? Stay, 

Dine with* my brethren here, and «nw 
| dime own. 

i King Richard. And which.be they? 
r Friar Tuck. Geese, man I for how 
cant thou be' thus allied 
Vith John, agd serve King Richard save 
piou be 

traitor or a goose? but stay with 
Robin; 

tor Robin is no scatterbrains like 
Richard, • 

Robin’s a wise man, Richard a wiseacre, 
pbin’s an outlaw, but he helps the 
| poor. 

■While Richard hath outlaw’d himself, 
1 and helps • * 

■Nor rich, nor poor. Richard’s the king 
I of courtesy, 

IFor if he did me the good grace to kick 

me . | * 

I could but sneak and smile and call it 

courtesy, 

For he’s a king. 

And that is only courtesy by courtesy— 
But Robin is a thief of courtesy 
Whom they that suffer by him call the 
i blossom 

BKbandits. There—to be a thief of 
courtefc— 

There is a trade of genius, there’s glory ! 
Again, this Richard sacks and wastes a 
' town 

With random pillage, but our Robin 
takes,* 

From whon# he knows are hypocrites 
anfl liars. • 

\gain this RichaA risks his life for a' 
straw, 

>o lies in prison—while our Robin’s life 
fiangs by a thread, but he is a free 


man. 

tichard, again, is king over a realm 
it Hkrdly knows, and Robin king of 
Sherwood, 

ind loves ami dotes on every dingle of it 
Jgain this Richard is the lion of,Cyprus, 
ti£iin, the lion of Sherwood— may this 
mouth m 

t ' 


Jfever nA grape again, if our true 
, * Robin • 

, Be not tlm nobler lion of the twain. 

King Richard. Gramercy for thy 
preachment I if the land 
Were rulcable by tongue, thou ihouldat 
beWng. $ 

And yet thou know’st how little of thy 
king 1 * 

What was this realm of England, all the 
crowns # 

Of all this world, to Richard when he 
flung * 

His life, heart, soul into those holy wars • 
That sought to free the tomb-place of 
the King f 

Of all the world ? thou, that art church¬ 
man too | # * 

In a fashion, anchshouldst feel with him. 
Farewell 1, 

I left mine horse and armour with a 
Squire, # 

And I must see to ’em. 

Robin. When wilt thou return ? 

King Richard. Return, I? when? 
when Richard will return. 

Robin. No sooner? when,wilt that 
be ? canst thou tell ? 

But I have ta’en a sudden fancy to thee. 
Accept this horn 1 if e’er thou be assail'd 
In any of our forests, blow upon it 
Three mots, this fashion—listen I {blows) 
Canst thou do it I 

[King Richard blows. 
B)pwn like a true son of the woods. 
Farewell 1 ' 

[ Exit King Rlchaird. 

Enter Abbot and JUSTICIARY. 

Friar Tack. Chutjh an<| Law, halt 
and pay toll 1 

Justiciary. Roguef* we have thy 
captain’s safe-conduct; though he be the 
chief of rogues, he hath never broken 
his word. * 

Abbot. There is our bond. 

• . [Gives it t» Robin. 

Min: I thank |hee. 

Justiciary. Ay, Mt where,' 

Where is this old Sir Richer!} of the Lea? 
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Thou told’st us we should m£et him in 
the»forest, ‘ c 

Where he would pay us down hifcthousand ( 
marks. 

Robin. Give him another month, and 
he will pay it. 

Justiciary. We cannot gige a month. 
Robin.' why then a week. 

Justiciary. No, not an hour: the 
debt is due to-day. 

Abbot. IjVhere is this laggard Richard 
of the Lea ? 

Robin. He hath been hurt, was grow¬ 
ing whole again, 

Only this morning in his agony 
Lest he should fail to pay these thousand 
marks 

He is stricken'yithfa slight paralysis. 
Have you no pity? q>ust you see the 
man? „ 

Justiciary. Ay, ay, what else? how 

else can this be settled ? 

Robin. Go men, and fetch him hither 
on the litter. 

[Sir Richard lea is brought in. 

Marian comes with him. 
Marian. Here is my father’s bond. 

{Gives it to Robin Hood. 
Robin. I thank thee, dear. 

Justiciary. Sir Richard, it was agreed 
when you borrowed these monies from 
the Abbot that if they were not repaid 
within a limited time your land should 
be forfeit. 

Sir Richard. The land ! the land, 
Marian. You see he is past himself. 
What would you more ? 

Abbot. What more ? one thousand 
marks, 

Or else the land. 

You hide this damsel in your forest here, 
t [Pointing to Marian. 

You hope to hold and keep her for your¬ 
self, 

You hefcd not how you soil her maiden 
fame, 

You scheme against her father’s weal and 
hers, 

For so this maid would wed our brother, 
he 


Would pay us all the debt at once, u 
thus 

This old Sir Richard might jedeem h 
land. 

He is all for love, he cares not for th 
land. ’ 

Sir Richard. The land, the land I 
Robin {giving two bags to the Abbot) 
Here be one thousand mark 
Out of our treasury to redeem the land. 

[Pointing to each oj the bags, 
Half here, half there. 
v [Plaudits Jrom his band: 

Justiciary. Ay, ay, but there is us(J 
four hundred marks. A 

Robin {giving a bag to Justiciary)] 
There then, four hundred marks. ! 

■ Vi [Plaudits! 

Justiciary. What did I say !l 

Nay, my tongue tript—five hundred marks 
for use. 

» Robin {giving another bag to him). A 
0 hundred more? There then, a 
hundred more. [Plaudits. 

Justiciary. Ay, ay, but you see the 
bond and the letter of the law. It is 
stated there that these monies should be 
paid in to the Abbot at York, at the end 
of the month at noon, and they are 
delivered here in the wild wood an houji 
after noon. e 

Marian. The letter—O how often 
justice drowns 

Between the law and letter of the law 1 
0 God, I would thddetter of the law 
Were some strong fellow here in the wild 
wood, n 

That thou mightst beat him down at 

quarterstaff! '• 

Have you no pity ? 

Justiciary. You run down your game, 
We ours. What pity have you for your 
game? 

Robin. We needs must live. Our 
bowmen are so true 

■ They strike the deer at once to death— 
he falls ‘ y j 

And knows no more. wrj 

Marian. Pity, pity!—There wap aT 
man of ours | 
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Up In the north, a goodly fellow too, # 
He met a stag there on so narrow a* 
• ledge— . . , 

A precipice above, and one below— 
/There was no room to advance or to retire. 

1 The map lay down—the delicate-footed 
■mature 

[ Came stepping o’er him, so as not to 
, harm him— 

The hunter’s passion flash'd into the 
man, 

He drove his knife into the heart of the 
deer, • 

'The deer fell dead to the bottom, and 
k, • the man 

Fell with him, and was crippled ever 
after. 

I fear I had small pity foathht man.— 
You have the monies and the use of them. 
What would you more? 

Justiciary. What? must we-dance 
attendance all the day ? ( • 

Robin. Dance 1 ay, by all the* saints 
and all the devils ye shall dance. When 
the Church and the law have forgotten 
God’s music, they shall dance to the 
music of the wild wood. Let the birds 
sing, and do you dance to their song. 
What, you will not? Strike up our 
ftdsic, Little John. (He flays.) They 
will not! frrick ’em in the calves with 
the arrow-points—prick ’em in the calves. 
Abbot. Rogue, I am full of gout. I 
cannot dance. 

Robin. And* Sir Richard cannot 

edeenahis>fand. Sweat out your gout, 
riend, fot* by my life, you shall dance 
ill he cpn. Prick him in the calves I 
Justiciary. F?ogue, I have a swollen 
■ein in my right leg, and if thou prick 
ne there I shall dip. 

Robin. Prick him where thou wilt, 
so that he dance. 

Abbot. Rogue, we come not alone. 
Justiciary. Not the right. 

Abbot. We told the Prince and tht 
Sheriff of our coming. • 

Justiciary. Take the left leg for the 
love of God. 

Abbot. They follq|r us. 


Justiciary. You will all of you hang. 

Robin. Let us hang, m thou dance 
meanwhile; or by that same love of God 
we will hang thee, prince or no prince, 
sheriff or no sheriff 

Justiciary. Take care, take care 1 I 
dance—lawill dance—I dance. 

[Abbot and Justiciary dance to music, 
each holding a bag in each hand. 

Enter Scarlet. 

Scarlet. The Sheriff I the Sheriff, 
follow’d by Prince John 
And all his mercenaries! We sighted 
’em ( 

Only this moment. By St. Nicholas 
They must have sprung like Ghosts from 
undergrouift, * 

Or, like the Dtvils they are, straight up 
from Hetl. 

Robin. Crouch all into the bush 1 
[The Foresters and Peasants hidt 
behind the bushes. 

Marian. Take up the litter 1 

Sir Richard. Move me no more! 
I am sick and faint with pain 1 

Marian. But, Sir, the Sheriff-- 

Str Richard. Let me be, I say ! 

The Sheriff will be welcome I let me be 1 

Marian. Give me my bow and 
arrows. I remain 
Beside my Father's litter. 

Robin. And fear not thou 

Each of us has an arrow on the cord ; 
*We all keep watch. 

Enter SHERIFF OF<NOTTINGHAW. 

Sheriff. Marian 1 

Marian. Speak jot. I wait upon’a 
dying father. 

Sheriff. The debAuth not been paid. 
She will be mine. 

What are you capering for ? JSy old St. 

Vitus 9 

Have you gone mad ? Has it been paid? 

Abbot [dancing). ■ O yes. 

Sheriff Have I lost her then ? 

Justiciary [dancing). Lost her? 0 
no, we took 
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Advantage of the letter—0 £>rd, the 
veinh t 

Not paid at York—the wood—prick me 
no more! . 

Sheriff. What pricks thee save it be 
thy conscience, man ? 

Justiciary. By my halidome I felt 
him at my leg still. Where be they 
gone to? 

Sheriff. Thou art alone in the silence 
of the forest 

Save for this maiden and thy brother 
, Abbot, 

And this old crazeling in the litter there. 

Enter on me side Friar Tuck from the 
' bush, and on the other Prince John 
and his Spearme^, with banners and 
trumpets, etc. r 

Justiciary (examining his leg). They 
have missed the vein. 

Abbot. And we shall keep the land. 
Sheriff. Sweet Marian, by the letter 
of the law 

It seems-thy father’s land is forfeited. 

Sir Richard. No 1 let me out of the 
litter. He shall wed thee: 

The fend shall still be mine. (Jhild, 
thou shalt wed him, 

Or thine old father will go mad—he will, 
He will—he feels it in his head. 

Marian. 0 peace 1 

Father, I cannot marry till Richard 
comes. 

Sir Richard. And then the Sheriff I 
Marian. Ay, the Sheriff, father, 
Would buy me’for a thousand marks in 
gold- * 

Sell' me again perchance for twice as 
* much. ( 

A woman’s heart is but a little thing, 
Much lighter thaif a thousand marks in 
* gold; 

But pity for a father, it may be, 

Is weightier than a thousand marks in 
gold. 

I cannot love the Sheriff. 

Sir Richard. But thou wilt wed him ? 
Marian. Ay, save King Richard, 
when he comes, forbid me. * 


-Sweet heavens, I could wish that all t 
0 fend 

Wert plunged beneath the water* of l 
sea, » 

Tho’ all the world should go about 
boats. , 

Friar Tuck. Why, so should ^1 tl 
love-sick be sea-sick. 

Marian. Better than heart-sick, fria 
Prince John (to Sheriff). See you nr 
They are jesting at us yonder, mocking us 
Carry her off, and let the old man die. 

i [Advancing to Marian 

Come, girl, thou shalt along with us oi 
the instant. < 

Friar Tuck (brandishing his staff). 
Then on'the instant I will break thj 
head, 

Sheriff. Back, thou fool - friar! 

Knowest thou not the Prince ? 

Friar Tuck (muttering). He may be 
i prince; he is not gentleman. 

Prince John. Look I I will take the 
rope from off thy waist 
And twist it round thy neck and hang 
thee by it. 

Seise him and truss him up, and carry 
her off. 

[Friar Tuck slips into the bush. 
Marian (drawingthe bow). No nearer 
to me 1 back 1 My'.iand is firm, 
Mine eye most true to one hair’s-breadth 
of aim. 

You, Prince, our king to come—you that 
dishonour l/ 

The daughters and the wives .of your 
own faction— 

Who hunger for the body, not the soul— 
This gallant Prince would have me of 
his—what ? 

Household? or shaj) I call it by that 
new term 

Brought from the sacred East, his harem ? 
Never, 

Tho’ you should queen me over all the 
* realms 

'Held by King Richard, could I stoop srjj 
low ■ .** 

As prate with one that holds no love.is 
pure, . , * 


AollV. 


Tff£ foresters. 


No friendship »cied, values neither man J 
Nor woman save as tools—God help the* 
•Mark— *, “ 

To his own uaprincely etds. And you' 
you. Sheriff, 1 ' 

y. ,1*1. U [Turning to the Sheriff, 

Vh<^ thought to buy your manying me 
with gold. 

ferriage is of the soul, not of the body. 
Vm me you cannot, murder me you may, 
md all I love, Robin, and all his men) 
or I am one with him and his: but 
while ' , 

breathe Heaven’s air, and Heaven 
looks down on me, 

nd smiles .at my best meanings, I 
remain • . 

listress of mine own selfend mine own 
soul. 

P« treating, with bow drawn, to the bush. 
obu 1 

Robin. I am here, my arrow on She 
cord. • 

e dies who dares to touch thee. 

Prince John, Advance, advance! 

nut, daunted by a garrulous, arrogant 
girl I 

ire her and carry her off into my castle. 
Sheriff. Thy castle I 
j Prince John. Said I not, I loved 
thee^man ? 

sk not the love I bear thee for a girl. 
Sheriff. Thy castle 1 
Prince John. See thou thwart me 
not, ^thou Ibol! 

When Richard comes he is soft enough 
to pardon 

His brother j but all those that held with 
him, • 

Except I plead for them, will hang as 
high 

As Haman. 

Sheriff. She is mine. I have thy 
promise. 

Prince John. O ay, she shall be thine 
—first mine, then thine. * 

!, or *h* >hall spend her honeymoon with* 

* me. 

V Sheriff. t Woe to that land shall own 
thee for her kgigi 


Prince John. Advance, advaivotL 
\They advance shouting) The Kbit 
*t “""ear reappears from the wool 
Richard. ^ What shouts are 
these that ring along the wood ? 
Prior Tuck [coming forward). Hail, 
h^ght, and help us. Here is 
one would clutch 
Our pretty Marian for his paramour, 

Thu other, willy-nilly, for his bride. 

Xing Richard. DamsaL Is this the 
truth? 

Marian. Ay, noble knight , 
Fnar Tuck. Ay, and she will nob 
many till Richard come. 

King Richard (raising his vitor).* > fi 
am here, and I am he. 

Prince John (iowaringhis, and whisper- 
ing to his men). It is not he— < 
. his face—♦tho’ very like— 

No, no 1 we have certain news he died in 
prison. 

k' m ’ all of you, a traitor coming 
In Richard’s name—it is not he—not be. 

. [The men standamased. 

Fn " Tu ‘ k bach to the bush). 

Robin, shall we not move ? 

It is the King 
Who bears all down. Let him alone 
awhile. 

He loves the chivalry of his single arm; 
Wait till he blow the horn. 

Friar Tuck (coming bach). If thou be 
king. 

fie not a fool I Why blowest thou not 
the horn ? . 

Xing Richard. I thht have turn’d 
their Moslem descent pale— 

I blow the horn against this rascal rdht 1 
[Friar Tuck plucks the bom from 
him and blows. Richard dashes 
alone against* the Sheriff and 
John’s men, and is aimoittbone 
down, when Robin and his men 
rush in and rescue him. 

Xing Richard (to Robin Hood). 
Thou hast saved my head af the 
peril of thine own. 

Prince John. A horse I a hone I I 
« must away at once ; ' ■ T* 
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I cannot meet his eyes. I go to 
Nottingham. 

Sheriff, thou wilt find me at Nottingham. 

[Exit. 

Sheriff. If anywhere, I shall find 
thee in hell. 

What I go to slay his brother«oand make 
me 

The monkey that should roast his chest¬ 
nuts for him! 

King Richard. I fear to ask who 
left us even now. 

.Robin. I grieve to say it was thy 

• father's son. 

Shall I not after him and bring him 

*■ back ? 

King Richard. No, let him be. 
Sheriff of t Not{ingham, 

<■ * [Sheriff kneels. 

I have been away from England all these 
years, 

Heading the holy war against the Moslem, 

While thou and others in our kingless 
realms 

Were fighting underhand unholy wars 

Against your lawful king. 

Sheriff. My liege, Prince John— 

King Richard. Say thou no ^vord 
against my brother John. 

Sheriff. Why then, my liege, I have 
no word to say. 

King Richard {to Robin). My good 
friend Robin, Earl of Huntingdon, 

For Earl thou art again, hast thou no 
fetters t 

For those of thine own band who would 
betray thee ? 

Robin. I have; but these were never 

• worn as yet. 

I never found one traitor in my band. 

King Richard. Thou art happier than 
thy king. *>?ut him in chains. 

* [ They fetter the Sheriff. 

Robin. Look o’er these bonds, my 
liege. 

[Shows the King the bonds. 

They talk together. 

King Richard. You, my lord Abbot, 
you Justiciary, 

[The Abbot and Justiciary kneel. 


Ao/jV.j 

, I made you Abbot, you Justiciary: 

You both are utter traitors to your king. 

, *. Justiciary. 0 my good liege,owe did 
believet^ou dead. • 

Robin. Was justice dead because thqj 
King was dead ? ’ 

Sir Richard paid his monies to tfie Abbot 
You crost him with a quibble* of your law. 

King Richard. But on the faith and 
honour of a king * 

The land is his again. 

Sir Richard. The land ! the land ! 
I an crazed no longer, so I have the 
land. 

[Comes out of the litter and kneels. 
God save the King I 

King Richard (raising Sir Richard). 

I thauk thee, good Sir Richard. 
Maid Marian. 

Marian. Yes, King Richard. 

King Richard. Thou wouldst marry 
This ^Sheriff when King Richard came 
again 
Except— 

Marian. The King forbad it. True, 
my liege. 

King Richard. How if the King • 

command it ? 

Marian. Then, my liege, 

If you would marry me with a traitor 
sheriff, ( •* 

I fear I might prove traitor with the 
sheriff. 

King Richard. But if the King forbid 
thy marrying 

With Robin, our good Earl'ef Hunting, 
don. 4 

Martan. Then will f live for ever in 
the wild wood. 

Robin [comingforward). And I with 
thee. 

King Richard, On nuts and acoms, 
ha! 

Or the King’s deer? Earl, thou when 
we were hence ‘ 

Hast broken all our Norman forest laws, 
‘And scruples! not to flaunt it to our facdj 
That thou wilt break our forest law?* 
• again < 

When we are here v Thou art overbold. 
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Robin. My king, 

am but the echo of the Ups of love. 

Kingjiichard. Thou hast risk’d jthy 
life for mine: Mpd these two' 
r, men. 

[They take the bags from the Abbot 
and Justiciary, and proceed to 
fitterJhem. 

Justiciary. But will the King, then, 
judge us aU unheard ? 

[ can defend my cause against the 
traitors 

Who fain would make me traitor. a If 
the King 

Condemn us without trial, men will call 
him 

An Eastern tyrant, not an English king. 

Abbot. Besides, my liegp, these men 
are outlaws, thieves, 

They break thy forest laws—nay, by the 
rood 

They have done far worse—they plunder 
—yea, ev’n bishops, * 

Yea, ev’n archbishops—if thou side with, 
these, 

Beware, O King, the vengeance of the 
. Church. 

Friar Tuck (brandishing his staff). 

I pray you, my liege, let me execute the 
^vengeance of the Church upon them. I 
have a stout«rabstick here, which longs 
to break itself%cross their backs. 

Robin. Keep silence, bully friar, 
before the King. 

Friar Tuck. If a cat may look at a 
king, mgy njft a friar speak to one ? 

King Riehard. I have had a year of 
prison-silence, Robin, 

And heed him noff—the vengeance of the 
Church 1 

Thou shalt pronounce the blessing of the 
Church 

On those two here, Robin and Marian. 

Marian. He is but hedge-priest. Sir 

• King. 

King Richard. And thou their Queen. 
-43ur rebel Abbot then shall join your 
M hands, 

lose all hope of pardon from, us— 
" yet 


Not nowf not now—with aftei>dinner 
' grace. , 

Nay, by.the dragon of St. George, we 
snail 


Do some injustice, if you hold us here 
Longer from our own venison. Where 

»V - 

I scent it in the green leaves of the wood. 
Marian. First, king, a boon I 
King Richard. Why surely ye are 
pardon’d, 

Even this brawler of harfh truths—I 


trust 

Half truths, good friar: ye shall with us , 
to court. 

Then, if ye cannot breathe but woodlae^ 
air, 

Thou Robin shalt b^raneer of this forest, 
And have thy f^ps, and break the law no 
more. , 

Marian. It is not that, my lord. 

King Richard. Then what, my lady? 

Marian. This is the gala-day of thy* 
return. 

I pray thee, for the moment strike the 
bonds 

From these three men, and let them dine 
with us, 

And fie with us among the flowers, and 
drink— 

Ay, whether it be gall or honey to 'em— 
The king’s good health in ale and 
Malvoisie. 

King Richard. By Mahound I could 
, dine with Beelrebub 1 
So now which way to the dinner ? 

Marian. ■ Past the bank 

Of foxglove, then to left by that one yew. 
You see the darkness thro' the lighter 
leaf. 

But look, who contest 

• 

Enter SAILOR. 

Sailor. We heard Sir Richard Lea 
was here with Robin. • 

O good Sir Richard, I am like the man 
In Holy Writ, who brought his talent 
back; 

For tho’ we touch'd at many pirate ports, 
We ever fail’d to light upon thy son. 


Here is thy gold again. 1 aih sorry for 

Sir RicXard. The gold—giy son— 
my gold, my son, the land— 

Here Abbot, Sheriff—no—no, Robin 
Hood. 

' Robin. Sir Richard, let t^at wait till 
we have dined. 

Are all our guests here ? 

King Richard. No—there’s yet one 
other: 

I will not Sline without him. Come 
. from out 

[Enter WALTER Lea, 

That oak-tree 1 This young warrior 
broke his prison 

*Hlnd join’d my banner in the Holy Land, 

And cleft the Moslejn turban at my side. 

My masters, welcome gajiant Walter Lea. 

Kiss him, Sir Richarjl—kiss him, my 
sweet Marian. 

Marian. 0 Walter, Walter, is it 
* thou indeed 

Whose ransom was our ruin, whose 
return 

Builds up our house again? I fear I 
dream. 

Here—give me one sharp pinch upon 
the cheek * * 

That I may feel thou art no phantom— 
yet 

Thou art tann’d almost beyond my 
knowing, brother. 

[They embrace. 

Walter Lea. But thou art fair |s 
ever, my sweet sister. 

Sir Richard. Art thou my son ? 

Walter Lea. I am, good father, I am. 

Sir Richard. I had despair'd of thee 
‘ —that sent me crazed. 

Thou art worth tHy weight in all those 
marks of gpld, 

Yea, and the weight of the very land 
• itself, 

Down tothe inmost centre. 

Robin. Walter Lea, 

Give me that hand which fought for 
Richard there. 

Embrace me, Malian, and thou, good 
Kate, [To Kate entering'. 


Kiss and congratulate me, my good Ki 
• [She hisses him. 

Little John. Lo now I lo, nogr 1 
I have seen £ee clasp’ and kiss a man 
indeed; 

For our brave Robin is a man indeed. ^ 
Then by thine own account thou shouldst 
, be mine. , 

Kate. Well then, who kisses Jirst ? - 
Little John. Kiss both together. 

[They kiss each other. 
Robin. Then all is well. In this full 
0 tide of love, 

Wave heralds wave: thy match shall 
follow mine {to Little John). * 
Would there were more—a hundred 
lovers more 

To eelebrat^this advent of our King! 

Our forest games are ended, our free life, 
And we must hence to the King’s court. 

I trust 

We shall return to the wood, Mean- 
f while, farewell 

Old friends, old patriarch oaks. A 
thousand winters 

Will strip you bare as death, a thousand 
summers 

Robe you life-green again. You seem, 
as it were, 

Immortal, and we mortal. How few,- 

Junes (. ; 

Will heat our pulses quieter ! How few 
frosts 

Will chill the hearts that beat for Robin 
Hood 1 ‘ 

Marian. And yet I thftjk these oaks 
at dawn and even,' ‘ 

Of in .the balmy breathings of tjie night, 
Will whisper evermord of Robin Hood. 
We .leave but happy memories to the 
forest. 

We dealt in the wild justice of the 
woods. 

All those poor serfs whom we have 
served.will bless us, • 

All those pale mouths which we have fed 
will praise us— ' j 

All widows we have holpen pray for us^ 
Our Lady's blessed shrines through^.:' 
the land 

t 





Be all the richer for us, You, good Art thou loUiiM^ttiiieppy^ 


You Much, you Scarftt, you dear Ljjttlf Is here fun, sever I trust to row 
John, 4g * So far again, but dwell among his own, 
|our names will cling lie ivy to the Strike up a stave, my mastms, ill 
u' wood. welL 


Ana neregmaps a nunarra yean my I t 

Some hunter in day-dreafhs or half SONG whiu THEY DANCIA CQUNTI 

deep 

Will hear our arrows whizzing overhead, n ow ^ King ii home again, and mm 

And catch the winding of a phantom roamagain, 

j, 0Ill ‘ Now the King is home again, thrKing wfilhf 

Mu And (riy la <H t hJ^Tw^iW 
.. tnllmnnrta • ^ 

Marian along with Robin. I am most Ai the hUa in merry Sherwood ling and a 
I happy- him home again. | 


c 


DELETER 

t t . *• 

AND OTHER POEM* 


TO THE MARQVIS @F DUE- 
' / f FERLN AND *AVA. 

' ¥ i. 

At times ort Britain cannot rest, 

At.times her steps are swift and rash; 
She mqying, at her girdle cktsh 
The golden keys of East and West. 


Not swift or rash, \Jien late she lent 
The sceptres of her \Jfest, her East, 
To one, that ruling Jias increased 
Her greatness and her self-content. 

-tit. 

Your rule has made the people love 
Their ruler. Your viceregal days 
Have added fulness to the phrase 
Of ‘Gauntlet in the velvet glove.’ 

tv. 

But since your name will grow with Time, 
Not all, as honouring your fair fame 
Of Statesman, have I made the name 
A golden portal to my rhyme: 

v. f 

But more, that you and yours may know 
From nte and mine, how dear a debt 
We owed you, and are owing yet 
To you and yours, and still would owe. 



For he—your India was his Fate, 

And drey him over sea to you— 

He fait! had ranged her thro’ and thro’, 
To serve her myriads and the State,s— 

VII. 

A soul that, watch’d from earliest youth, 
And on thro' many a brightening year, 


Had never swerved for craf^or fear, 
By one shfc-path, from simple truth; 

VIII. * 

Who might have chased and clai| 
Renown 

‘And caught her chaplet here—and thei 
In haunts of jungle-poison’d air 
The flame of life went wavering down; 

IX. 

• 

But ere he left your fatal shore. 

And lay on that funereal boat, 

Dying, ‘ Unspeakable ’ he wrote 
‘iTheir kindness,’ and he wrote no mon 

x. 

And sacred is the latest word ; 

And now the Was, the Might-havi 
been, 

And those lone riles I have not seen, 
And one drear sound I have not heard, 

« 

i 

XI. 

Are dreams that scarce will let me be, 
Not there to bid nv boy farewell, 
When That within the ccffin fell, 
Fell- and flash’d into the Kpd Sea, 


Beneath a hard Arabian moon 
And alien stars. To question, why 
The sons before the fathers die, 

Not mine 1 and I may meet him soon; 

* XIII. 

But while my life’s late eve endures, 

Nor settles into hueless gray, i 
My memories of his briefer day , 
Will mix with love for you and yours. 



NTHE JUBILBE OF QUEEN 
• * VICTORIA. 


irrv tinya the rote hu flower’d end 
faded 1# 

ifty tinjes the golden harvest fallen, 
ince our Queen assumed the globe, the 
sceptre. 


She beloved for a kindliness 
Rare in Fable or History, 
Queen, and Empress of India, 
Crown’d so long with a diadem 
Never worn by a worthier, 
Now with prosperous aflguriea 
Comes at last to the bounteous 
Crowning year of her Jubilee. 


. Make their neighbourhood health- 
fuller, • 

. Give your gold to the Hospital, 

Let the weary be comforted, 

Let the needy be banqueted, 

Let the maim'd in hit heart rejoice 
At thistglad Qyremooial 
And this year^of her Jubilee. ^ 

vit. 

Henry's fifty years are all inghadov, 
Gray with distance Edwards fifty pun* 
men, 

Ev'n her Grandsire’s fitly half fBfjgoUen. 


You, the Patriot Architect, 
You that shape for Itemity, 
Raise a staidly memorial, 
Make it regalfy gorgeous, 
Some Imperial Institute, 

Rich in symbol, in orntment, 


Nothing of the lawless, of the Despot, 
Mothing of the vulgar, or vainglorious, 
All is gracious, gentle, great and Queenly. 

IV. 

You then joyfully, all of you, 

).-• Set the mountain aAamc to-night, 
Shoot yqgr stars to the firmament, 
Deck youAtouses, illuminate 
AH your towns for a festival, 

And in each let a multitude 
I-oyal, each, tl the heart of it, 

One fuMO-oice of allegiance, 

Hail tlm fair Ceremonial 
Of this year qf her Jubilee, 
s • . 
v. 

Queen, as true to womanhood as Queen¬ 
hood, 

Glorying in the glories of her people, 
Sorrowing with the sorrows of the lowest! 

VI. 

V You, that wanton in affluence, 
Spun not now to be bountiful. 

• Call your poor to regale with you, 
All die lowly, the destitute, 


Which may speak to the centuries, 
All the centuries after ut, 

Of this great Ceremonial, 

And this year of her Jubilee. 

. tx. 

Fifty years of cm-broadening Com 
mcrcc! 

Fifty years of cvcr-lirighlemng Science! 

Fifty years of ever-widening Empire) 

x. 

' You, the Mighty, the Fortunate, 
You, the Lord-territorial, 

You, the Lord-manufacturer, 

You, the hardy, laborious, 

Patient children of Albion, 

You, Canadian, Ntdiaa, 
Australasian, Afriupt, 

All your hearts be in harmony, 

All your voices in unison 
Singing 1 Hail lo the gtorUta 
Golden year of her Jubilee P 


Are there thunders moaning in the dir 
lance? 
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Ate there spectres moving in the dark; 
nqjs? 

Trait the Hand of light wii 1 lead her, 
people, 

Till the thunders pass, the spectres 
vanish, 

And the Light is Victor, (fid the dark¬ 
ness 

Dawns into the Jubilee of the Ages. 


to Professor jebb, 

with the Following Poem. 

Fair things are slow to fade away, 

Bear witness you, that yesterday 1 

From out- the Ghost of Pindar in 
you * , 

Roll’d an Olympian ^ and they say 1 

That here the torpid mummy wheat 
Of Egypt bore a grain as sweet 

As that which gilds the glebe of 
England, 

Sunn’d with a summer of milder heat. 

So may this legend for awhile, 

If greeted by your classic smile, • 

Tho’ dead in its Jrinacrian Enno, 
Blossom again on a colder isle. 


DEMETER AND PERSEPHONE. 

(In Enna.) 1 

Faint as a climate-changing bird that 
flics 

All night across the darkness, and at 
dawn t 

Falls on the threshold of her native land, 

And can no mom, thou earnest, O my 
child, 

Led upyanf by the God of ghosts and 
dreams? 

Who jaid thee at Eleusis, dozed and! 
dumb , 

> Id Bologna. 

• Tfcqr saj, far the fact bdoabtfiiL 
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m flowers —bet for one black Mur of 
I earth 

Left by«htt doting dun, thro 1 whkhsl 
I the car 0 

m dark Aldooeos rising rapt thee 
f hence. 

nd here,wny child, tho' folded in thine 
arms,. 

feel the deathless heart of motherhood 
Ifithin me shudder, lest the naked glebe 
ihoold pawn once more into the gulf, 
and thence 

he shrilly whinnyings of the team of 
Hell, 

iscending, pierce the glad and songful 

sir. 

Ind all at once their arch’d necks, mid¬ 
night-maned, • 
et upward thro’ the mid-day blossom. 
No I 

For, see, thy foot has touch'd it; all the 
space • 

blank earth-baldness clothes itself 
afresh, 

And breaks into the crocus-purple hour 
That saw thee vanish. 


Of 

An 


j Child, when thou wert gone, 

U envied human wives, and nested birds, 
Star, the cubb’d lioness; went in search 
a of thee* 

Thro' many a palace, many a cot, and 
gave 

Thy breast to ailing infants in the night, 
And set the motherlvaking in amaze 
To find her |fck one whole; and forth 
again* 

Among thf wait ok midnight winds, and 
cried, , * • 

‘Where- is my loved one? Whefefbre 
do ye wail ?' 

And out from all the night an answer 
shrill'd, 

‘ We know not, and we know not why we 
• waiL' 

1 1 climb’d oo all the cliffs of all the seas, 
Hftpd ask'd the waves that moan about 
Ua the world 

"^[hero? do ye make your meaning foe 
my child?’ 


• . 1 * 

£nd round (Vom all tho wotid the volets 
came • 

.'We know not, and see know net why 
we moan.' 

'Where'? and I stared from every sagle- 
pe»k. . * 

I thridded She bjpck heart of all the 
woods, 

I peer'd thro' tomb and cave, and fat the 
storms 

Of Autumn swept scrosi the dty, and 
heard 

The murmur of their temples chutiqg 
me, 

Me,-me, the desolate Mother I ‘Where’? 

—and turn'd, ft 

An<l Bed by many a watte, foriom of 
man, • , 

And grieved for «un thro' sll my grief 
for thee, — • 

The jungle rooted in his ihstter'd hearth, 
The serpent coil'd about his broken shaft, 
The scorpion crawling over naked 
, skulls;— 

I saw the tiger in the ruin'd fane 
Spring from his fallen Cod, but trace of 
thee 

I saw opt; and far on, and, following out 
A league of labyrinthine darkness, came 
On three gray heads beneath a gleaming 
rift. 

•Where'? and I heard one voice from 
all the three 

* We know not, for we spin the lives of 

a men, 

And not of Gods, and know not why we 
spin I 

There is t Fate beyond us.’ Nothing 
knew. 

Last as the likeness 8( a dying man, 
Without his knowledge, feota him flits to 
warn 

A far-off friendship that he comes no 
more, * 

So he, the God of dreams, who heard 

• my cry, • 

Drew from thyaOf the tikeacaa of Ihyielf 
Without thy knowledge, and % shadow 

P*« 
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\ * DEMETER AND PERSEPHONE. 0 


Before me, crying 'The Bright one in 
the highest 

Is brother of the Dark one in the lowest, o 
And Bright and Dark have sworn that I, 
the child 

Of thee, the great Earth-Mother, thee, 
the Power 4 o 
That lifts her buried life from gloom to 
bloom, 

Should be for ever and for evermore 
The Bride of Darkness,’ 

So the Shadow wail’d. 
Then I, Earth-Goddess, cursed the Gods 
of Heaven. 

<1 would not mingle with their feasts; to 
me 

Their nectar spaced of hemlock on the 
lip*. 0 

Their rich ambrosia lasted aconite. 

The man, that only lives and loves an 
hour, 

Seem’d nobler than their hard Eternities. 
My quick tears kill'd the flower, my 4 
ravings hush'd 

The bird, and lost in utter grief I fail’d 
To send my life thro' olive-yard and vine 
And golden grain, my gift to helpless 
man. ' 

Rain-rotten died the wheat, the barley- 
spears 

Were hollow-husk’d, the leaf fell, and 
the sun, 

Pale at my grief, drew down before his 
time 4 

Sickening, and /Etna kept her winter 
snow. 

Then He, the brother of this Darkness, 
He 

Who still is highest, glancing from his 
height 1 

On earth a toilless fallow, when he 
miss'd 

The fronted steam of sacrifice, the praise 
And pRyer of men, decreed that thou 
should'it dwell 

For nine white moms of each whole yean 
with me, • 

Three dark ones in the shadow with thy 
King. 


Once more the reaper in the gles 
dawn 

Will see me by the landmark far aw 
Blessing his$eld, or seated in the d 
Of even, by the lonely threshing-flot 
Rejoicing in the harvest and the gn 
Yet I, Earth-Goddess, am but 
content 

With them, who still are highest T 
gray heads, 

What meant they by their ' Fate be; 
the Fates ’ 

put younger kindlier Gods to bea 
down, 

As we bore down the Gods before 
Gods, 

To quench, not hurl the thunderbol 
stay { 

Not spread the plague, the famine; ( 
indeed, 

To send the noon into the night 
t break 

Thfc sunless halls of Hades into Hea' 
Till thy dark lord accept and love the S 
And all the Shadow die into the Lig 
When thou shalt dwell the whole br 
year with me, 

And souls of men, who grew bey 
their race, 

And made themselves as Gods aga 
the fear 1 

Of Death and Hell; an'd thou that 1 
from men, 

As Queen of Death, that worship wl 
is Fear, *- 

Henceforth, as having ristn from out 
dead, • 

Shalt ever send thy life along r with m 
From buried grain- thro’ springing bis 
and bless 

Their garner’d Autumn also, reap with t 
Earth-mother, in the harvest hymns 
Earth 

The worship which is Love, and see 
more ' 

The Stone, the Wheel, the din 
glimmering lawns 

Of that Elysium, all the hateful fires 
Of torment, and the shadowy warrior g} 
Along the silent field of Asphodel. 


* 
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OWD ROX. 1 

AAY,*nod mender* o’ tug to be cellin' 
’im Roe, Roi, Rot, 
nr the dog's stotn-desf, an' e’s blind, 'e 
of neither sttn’ nor got. 

ut I meant for to maake 'is owd atge 
•as 'appy as iver I can, 

Fur I owta owd Roaver moor nor I Iver 
owtd mottal man. 

rhon's rode of 'U back when a batfty, 
afoor thou was gotten too owd, 

Far 'e’d fetch an' cany like owt, 'e was 
alius as good as gowd. 

Eh, but 'e’d fight wi’ a %ill whin 'e 
fowt; 'e could howd* 'is oan, 

An’ Roi was the dog as knaw'd when 
an' wheere to bury his boane. 

An’ 'e kep his head hoop like a king, an' 
'e'd niver not down wi’ 'is tail), • 
Fur 'e’d niver done nowt to be shaamol 
on, when we was i' Howlaby 
Daale. 

An’ 'e sarved me sa well when 'e lived, 
,.*■ that, Dick, when 'e cooms to be 
dead,* 

I thinks as I’tnike fur to hev soom snort 
of a sarvice read. 

Fur 'e’s moor goa9 sense na the Pailia- 
qpent,tnan 'at stans fur us ’ere, 

An’ I’d vo* fur 'im, my oan sen, if 'e 



«Faaithful an’ True '—them words be i’ 
Scriptur—an’ Faaithful an’ True 
Ull be fun’ • upo’ four short legs ten limes 
far one upo’ two. 

An’ maaybe they’ll walk upo’ two but I 
knaws they runs upo’ four,*— 
time, Dicky I but watit'till tha 'ears 
it be strikin’ the hour. 

• Old Rom. * Mmaaar. * Hold. 

4 Found. »'0^ is In’!»■««• 


.Fur I wants to tell tha o' Roi when we 
1 lived i’ Howlaby Daik, 

, Ten year sin— Naiy—naiy 1 tha man 
nobbut hev* one glass of all*. 

Strainge an' owd-bnsn'd 1 the Vmae, an* 
bel(* lon^foor my daily 
\V,‘ hatfe o' the chimleys s-twisten'd 1 
an’ twined like a land o' haiy. 

The fellers as maikes then pictun, *ud 
coom at the fall o' the year, 

An' sattle their ends upo stools to plelur 
the door-poorch thcere, * 

An’ the Heagle 'as hed two heads stannta' 
thee re o' the brokken slick ;* 

An’ they niver 'edasee^ rich ivin'* at 
graw'd hall ower the brick t 

• 

An’ theere i’ the ’ouae one night—but it's 
down, an' all on it now , 

(loan into mangles an’ tonups,* an' 
raaved slick thruf Ivy the plow— 

Theere, when the ’ouse wur a house, one 
night I wur siltin' aloin, 

Wi’ Roaver athurt my feeat, an’ sleeipin 
still as a stoan, 

Of a Christmas Eave, an' as cowd as 
this, an* the midders 1 as white, 

An' the fences all on 'em bolster'd oop 
wi’ the windle' that night | 

An’ the cat wur a-sleeipin alongside 
Roaver, but I wur awaike, f 
An' smoakin’ an' thinkin’ o’ things— 
Doant madke thysen sick wi' the 
caake. ( 

• 

Fur the men ater supjftr 'ed sung their 
songs an' 'ed 'ed their beer, 

An' 'ed goto their waSys t ther was 
nobbut three, an’ noim on ’em 
theere. 

• 

• ' Owd tkrraa'd,'. old^ssUonad. > Baik, 

>’Twiam'd,'tsrisud. SOaas utrfU- 

s Ivy. S Maofolds and taraifa. 

r Maadowv • DriMsesw. 
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They was all on ’em fear’d o’ the Ghoast,! 

an’dussn’t not sleeap i’ the ’ouse, 
Bnt Dicky, the Ghoiist moasthns 1 was 
nobbnt a rat or a moose. 


An’ ’e says 'can ya paay me the rent l 
night?’ an’ I says to ’im ‘Noi, 
An** ’e cotch’d howd hard o’ m^ bairm, 
' ThenAout to-night tha shall goi 


An’ I loodkt out wonst* at the night, 
an’ the daale ms all £f a thaw, 

Fur I seed the beck roomin' down like 
a long black snaake i’ the snaw, 

An’ I heard great he'ips o’ the snaw 
slushli’ down .fro’ the bank to 
the beck, 

An’ then as I stood i’ the doorwaay, I 
fceald it drip o’ my neck. 

Star I turn’d in agciin, an’ I tliowt o' 
the good owd times 'at was goan, 

An’ the munnejs th«%' mailde by the war, 
an’ the times 'atwas roomin' on ; 

* 

Fur I thowt if the Sta'ate was a gawin’ 
to let in furriners’ wheat, 

[Iowiver was British farmers to stan’ 
agean o’ their feeiit. 

lloWiver was I fur to find my rent an’ 
to paay my men ? 

An’ all along o’ the feller 3 as turn’d ’is 
back of hisscn. * 

Thou slep i’ the chaumber above us, we 
couldn't ha’ ’earcl tha call, . 

Sa Moother ’ed toll'd ma to bring tha 
down, an’ thy craadlc an’ all; 

Fur the gell o’ the farm 'at slep wi’ tha 
then 'ed gotten wer leave. 

Fur to god that night to 'cr foalk by cause 
* o’ the Christmas Edve; 

But I clean forgot tha, my lad, when 
Moother ’A1 gotten to bed, 

An’<l slep i’ my chair hup-on-end, an’ the 
Frees Traade runn’d 'i my ’ead, 


'ThaH river,’ says I, ‘be a-tumin n 
hout upo' Christmas Eisre ’? 

Then I waaked an’ I fun it,was Roan 
a-tuggin’ an’ tearin’ my slifave. 

An’ I thowt as ’e’d goan clean-wud,* fi 
I noiiwaays knajv’d ’is intent; 

AtjJ I says ‘ Git awaay, ya beast,’ an' 
fetcht ’im a kick an' ’e went. > 

Then ’e tummlcd up stairs, fur I ’eit 
’im, as if ’e’d 'a brokkep ’is necl 

An’ I’d cleijr forgot, little Dicky, th 
chaumber door wouldn't sneck j ; 

An’ I slep’ i’ my chair agean wi’ my hain 
hingin’ down to the floor, 

An’ I thowt it was Roarer a-tuggin’ ai 
tearin’ me wuss nor afoor, 

An’ I thowt 'at I kick'd 'im agean, but 
kick’d thy Moother istead. 

‘ What arta snorin' theere fur ? the horn 
is afire,’ she said. 

Thy Moother 'ed bean a-naggin’ aboi 
the gell o’ the far*,. 

She oflens 'ud spy summut wrong whe 
there wam’t not a mossel o’ harm 

An’ she didn’t not solidly,.mean I wu 
gawin’ that waay to gie bad, 

Fur the gell 4 was os howry a trollop 
as iver traaf>es’(l i’ the squad. 

But Moother was free of ’er tongue, as ! 
oflens 'ev tell’d 'er mysen, 

Sa I kep i’ my chair, fur I thowt shi 
was nobbut a-rilin* ma then. 


‘HI! I drqim’d 'at Squire walkt in, an’ I 
says to him ' Squire, ya're laite,’ 
Then Lseed at 'is faace wur as red as the 
Yule-block tbeer i' the gradte. 

> ' Moittlins,' fcr the Boat part, generally. 
•Once. > Pad. 


An’ I says ‘ I’d be good to tha, B&s, if 
tha’d,onywaays let ma be good,’ . 

■Ana. «Mad. < Laid. /t 

* Tha girl was as diny a slut as ever trudged . 
iathennd, but then bn sense of alstteniHafhe 
in 'trmSpes'd' whidl not expraaod in ‘trudged.’ 



OWD xbjL 


at the skelpt tna haafe over i' the chair, 
an’ tcreead like a Howl gone 

WOdL— , % 

r a man ran fur the IcllA.* Git oo(i, 
if ya’re onywaays good for owt,' 
aid I an • If I beant noawaay*—not 
nowadaaya—good fur nowt— 

'it I bfcant f.ich a Nowt 1 of all Nowt* 
aa ’nil hallus do as Vi bid.’ 

But the stairs is afire,’ she said; then 1 
seed ’er a-try in’, 1 did. ^ 

m* she beaid * J’a mun saave little Dick, 
an’ be sharp about it an’ all,’ 

>a I runs to the yard fur a lether, an’ 
sets ’im agean the wall, 

• 

tn’ I claums an’ I mashes the winder 
hin, when I gits to the top, 
lut the heat druv hout i’ my heyes till I 
feald mysen ready to drop. ( * 

rhy Moother was howdin’ the lether, an' 
tellin’ me not to be skeard, 

\n’ I wasn’t afeani, or I thinks least- 
waays as I wasn’t afeard ; 

But I couldn't sec fur the smoakc whccrc 
thou was a-liggin, my lad, 
i,n’ Roiiver \y i thee re i’ the chaumlier 
a-yowli# an’ yaupin’ like mad ; 

An’ thou was a-bcalin’ likewise, an' a- 
squealin’, a«if tha was bit, 

An’ it wasn’Wa bite but a bum, fur the 
rlterltjk* o’ thy shou'der yit; 

Then I call’d out'Jloa, Roa, Rod, thaw 
I didn’t haafe think as ’e’d 'ear, 
But 'e eoom'd thru/ the fire wt my bairn 
i’ ’is mouth to the winder theere I 

He eoom’d like a Hangel o’ marcy as 
soon as ’e 'card 'is naame, 

Or like tothcr Hangel i’ Scriptur 'at 
summon seed i’ the flume, 

TO Slw half es sr t unw d aw and shrieked Bra an 
ewt goon mad. * Ladder. 

h A thoroughly hwjgnMraal or werthleaa 
person. a Hark. 

T * 


t Wwt summun ’ed hax'd hr a son, an* 

’e promised a son to the, 

, An’ Roaowas as good u the Hangel i' 
saarin' a son fur me. 

Sa I browt tha down, an' I says 1 1 mm 
gaw^p agean fur Rod.’ 

' Utw up sgean %r the varmint f* I 
teU'd 'er • Yeas I mun god.’ 

An' I daumb’d up agean to tho winder,' 
an'dcmm'd 1 owd Rodby the’edd. 

An’ ’is ’air eoom’d off i’ my ’and* an* I 
tasked ’im at fust fur dedd j 

• 

Fur ’e amcll’d like a herse a-singeln’, Ml’ 
steam’d as Mind aa a poop, • 

An’ haafe on ’ins lure ad a tablin'.* 1 
couldn't wakimn Jim oop, 

But I browt 'im Srjwn, an’ we got to the 
barn, fur the him wouldn't bum 

Wi' the wind blawin' hard tothcr wady, 
an' the wind wasn’t like to turn. * 

1 An' / kep availin’ o' Rod till *e waggled 
'U tasil fur a hit, * 

But the cocks kep a-crawin' an’ crawin' 
all night, an' I 'ears 'em yit; 

• 

An' the dogs was a-yowlin’ ail round, and 
thou was a-*|ucaUn' thysen. 

An’ Moother was noggin' an' grodoin' an' 
moanin' an’ naggin' agedn ; 

An' i 'card the bricks an' the baulks* 

( nimmle down when the roof gev 
waay, 

Fur the fire was a-raagin' an’ radvin’ an* 
roarin’ like judgment dady. 

Warm enew theere scwer-ly, but the barn 
was os cowd asmwt. 

An’ we cuddled and hudd|ed togkhcr, an’ 
happt 4 wersens Sop as we mowt. 

An* I browt Rod round, but Moother 'ed 
bedn sa soak'd sri’ the tme , 

’At she cotch'd ’er death o’ cowd that 
• night, poor soul, i' the stiftk. 

1 Clutched. • 

1 * Buhtdiag,* a youug indodgsd Usd. 

S Hum « fn» e u rs s ts ss. 


vAstness. 


Haafe o’ the. parish ronn’d oop when the 
rigtree 1 was tummlin’ in— 1 

Too laiite—bat it’s all owes qpw—hall 
hower—an’ ten yeas sin ; 

Too laiite, tha mun git tha to bed, but 
I’ll coom an’ 1^1 sque^ph the light, 
Fur we meant ’ev naw moor fires—and 
soa little Dick, good-night. 

1 The beam that runs along the roof of the 
house juat bcngith the ridge. 


VASTNESS. 

i. 

Many a hearth upon our dark globe 
sighs aftlr many a vanish'd face. 
Many a planet by man$ a sun may roll 
with the dust of a vanish’d race. 

ti. 

Having politics, -eiever at rest—as this 
poor earth’s pale history runs,— 
What is it all but a trouble of ants in the 
• gleam of a million million of suns ? 


VI. 

Faith at her zenith, or all but lost in ft 
v * gloomof doubts that dUfcen ft 
school 

Craft with a bunch of all-heal in ty 
hand, follow’d up by her vasa 
legion of fools; * 


Trade flying over a thousand seas wit 
her spice and har vintage, her sit 
1 and her corn; . 

Desolate offing, sailorless harbouh 
famishing populace, wharves Cos 
lorn; 

■ vm. 

Star of the morning, Hope in the sunrise 
gloom of the evening, Life at 
close; 

Pleat ure who flaunts on her wide down 
way with her flying robe and he 
poison’d rose; 

ix. 


Lies upon this side, lies upon that side, 
truthless violence mourn'd by the 
‘ Wise, 

Thousands of voices drowning his own in 
a popular torrent of lies upon lies; 


Stately purposes, valour in battle, glorious 
annals of army and fleet, 

Death for the right cause, death for the 
wrong catye, trumpets of vicloiy, 
groans o^deieat; 

v. 

InnoccnSk seethed in her mother's milk, 
and Charity setting the martyr 
atflame; , 

Thraldom who walks with the banner of 
Freedom, and fecks not to ruin a 
realm in her name. 


Pain, that has crawl'd from the corpse o 
Pleasure, a worm which writhe 
all day, and at night 
Stirs up again in the hean. of the sleeper 
and stings him back to the cum 
of the light; 


Wealth with his wines and his wedded 
harlots; hone^ Poverty, bare tc 
the bone; 

Opulent Avgrice, lean as Poverty; 
Flattery gilding the rift in a 
throne; 

XI. 

Fame Mowing out from her goldet 
trumpet a jubilant challenge to 
Time and to Fate; J 

Slander, her shadow, sowing the nettle as 
all the lauret’d graves of the Grdt; 


TBX JUNG. Hfl 


L 


Ml. 


for the maiden, gown'd with 
lufeniage, no re a ms for mljgba 
L that has been, ^ 

lomehold happiness, gracious children, 
‘ debtlesa competence, golden mean; 


• Xlll. 

Kationll hatredi of whole generations, 
and pigmy ipitcs of the village 
apire; 

Vows that will last to the last deadt- 
ruckle, and vows that are shfpt 
in a moment of fire; 

XIV. 


lie that has lived for the lust of the 
minute, and died in the doing it, 
flesh without mind; 

He that has nail'd all flesh to the Cross, 
till Self died out in the love g( 
his kind; • 

xv. • 

Spring and Summer and Autumn and 
Winter, and all these old revolu¬ 
tions of earth; 

All new-old revolutions of Empire— 
change of the tide—what is all of 
it wpgh ? 

XVI. 

What the philosophies, all the sciences, 
poesy, varying voices of prayer ? 

All that is noblest, all that is basal, all 
(hatns filthy with all that is fair ? 


. a 

• levy. 

What is it all, if we all of us end but in 
being our own corpse-coffins at 
last. 

Swallow’d in Vastness, lost In Silence, 
drown’d in the deeps of a mean- 
* ingiess Past? 



XVIII. I 

but a murmur of gnats in the 
gloom, or a moment’s anger of 
bees in their hiyc?— 


Peace, let it be I far I kwij Urn, add 
lave him for evert the dead are 
not dead but alive. 


DcBicarA te tit Km. 1. RuMcfl 
JLetorfl. 

THE KINO. 

Miriam and hu Pathm. 

Miriam (tinging). 

Mellow moon of heaven. 

Bright in blue, 

Moon of magfayiearta, 

Hey me, you I 

Twelve times in the year 
Bring me bliss, 

Globing Honey Moons 
Bright os this. 

Moon, you fade at times 
From the night. 

Young again you grow 
a Out of ughL 

Silver crcsccnt-cuive, 

Coming soon, 

Globe again, and make 
Honey Moon. 

Shall not my love loot, 

Moon, with you, 

For ten thousand yean 
Old and new ? 

Father. And who waa be with wdl 
love-drunken 4** . 

They made a thouiandPboney moons of 
. one? 

Miriam. The prophet of his own, my 
Hubert—his. • 

The words, and mine the setting. ‘Air 
and Words,’ ‘ «k 

Said Hubert, when I sang the song, ’an 
bride 

And bridegroom.’ Does it please yoa? 

* 
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I 

THE RING 


Father. Mainly, child, 

Because I Jiear your Mother’s voice in' 
yours. «, 

She-, why, you shiver tho* the wind 

is west 

1 With all the warmth of summer. 

Miriam. ^ «Well, I felt 

On a sudden I know not what, a breath 
that past 

With all the cold of winter. 

Father (muttering to himself). Even 
so. * 


The Ghost in Man, the Ghost that once 
was Man, 

Hut cannot wholly free itself from Man, 

Arc calling to each other thro' a dawn 

Stranger than earth has ever seen; the 

Is rending, and 1he*Voi^es of the day 

Are heard across the \oices of the dark. 

No sudden heaven, nor sudden hell, for 
man, 

Hut thro’ the Will of One who knows 
and rules— 


And utter knowledge is but utter love— 
/Eoninn Evolution, swift or slow, 

Thro’ all the Spheres—an ever opening 
height, 

An ever lessening earth—and she perhaps, 
My Miriam, breaks her latest earthly link 
With me to-day. 

Miriam. You speak so low, what is it ? 
Your • Miriam breaks ’—is making a new 
link 

Breaking an old one ? 

Father. No, for we, my child, 

Have been till now each other’s all-in-all. 

Miriam. And you the lifelong guard¬ 
ian of the child. 

Father. I, and one other whom you 
have not Iftiown. 

Miriam. At*' who? what other? 

Father. Whither are you bound ? 
For Naples which we only left in May? 

Miriam. No! father, Spain, but 
Hubert brings me home 
With dpril and the swallow. Wish me 
joy! 

Father. What need to wish when 
Hubert weds in you 


< 


- 

The heart of Love, and you the soulef 
Truth ' 

{n Hubert ? • ^ j 

Miriam. *ho’ you used to call me 
once f 

The lonely maiden-Princess of the woo$s 
Who meant to sleep her hundred sum¬ 
mers out 

Before a kiss should wake her. m 

Father. Ay, but no* 

Your fairy Prince has found you, take 
this ring. 

fliriam. ‘ Io t’amo ’—and these dia¬ 
monds—lieautiful I _ ^ 

‘ From Waller,’and for me from you then? 

Father. Well, 

One way for Miriam. 

Miriam. , Miriam am I not? 

Father. This ring bequeath’d you by 
your mother, child, 

Was to be given you—such her dying 
t wish— 

Civcfl on the morning when you came of 
age 

Or on the day you married. Both the 
days 

Now close in one. The ring is doubly, 
yours. 

Why do you look so gravely at the tower ? 

Miriam. I never saw. it yet so all, 
ablaze f j 

With creepers crimsoning fu the pinnacles, 
As if perpetual sunset linger’d there, 

And all ablaze too in the lake below! 

And how the birds that circle round the 
tower • 

Are cheeping to each other of their flight 
To summer lands! 

Father. And that his made you grave? 
Fly—care not. Birds and brides must 
leave the nest. , 

Child, I am happier in your happiness 
Than in mine own. * 

Miriam. It is not that! 

Father. What-else? 

Miriam. That chamber in the tower. 

Father. What chamber, child 1j 

Your nurse is here ? . ffj 

Miriam. My Mother’snune and mine. 
She comes to dress me in my bridal vefl. 


THK KING 


Father. What did aha sayf 
Miriam. She said, that you and I 
lad btMabroad for mypoor health se< 
long * 

>te fear’d I had forgotten her, and I 
ask’d 

U»ut rtf Mother, and she said, ‘Thy 
hair* 

[s golden like thy Mother's, not so fine.’ 
Father. What then? what more? 
Miriam. She said—perhaps indeed 
she wander'd, having wander’d now so 
far • 

Beyond the common date of death—that 
you, 

When I was smaller than the statuette 
Of mydear Mother on your bracket here— 
You took me to that chamhdl in the tower. 
The topmost—a chest there, by which 
you knelt— 

And there were books and dresses—left 
to me, a * 

A ring too which you kiss’d, and I, she 
said, ' 

I babbled, Mother, Mother—as I used 
To prattle to her picture—stretch'd my 
hands 

As if I saw her; then a woman came 
And caught me from my nurse. I hear 
-" , her yef— 

A sound of s^r like a distant storm. 
Father. Garrulous old crone. 

Miriam. Toor nurse! 

Father. - I bad her keep, 

Like a seal'r^ book, all mention of the 
ring.. 

For I myself would tell you all to day, 
Miriam. «Sh^ too might speak to- 
day,’ she muntblcd. Still, 

I scarce have learnt the title of your liook, 
Itut you will-turn the pages. 

Father. Ay, to-day! 

I brought you to that chamber on your 
third 

September birthday with your nurse, and 
. felt 

Ha icy breath play on me, while I stoop! 
mho take and kiss the ring. 


• Miriam. 
Io t’arno? 


This very ring 


Father. Yes, fat tame wild hope 
was mine * 

That, itrthe misery of my married life, 
Miriam you Mother might appear to me. > 
She came ,to you, not me. The Mom, 
you hear 

Far-off, is*Muri#—yout stepmother's 
voice. 

Miriam. Vext, that you thought my 
Mather came to me ? 

Or at my crying ‘ Mother ?b nr to find 
My Mother's diamonds hidden from her 
there, 

Like worldly heautics in the Cell, not 
shown 

To daraie all that tee them ? • 

Father. Wait a while. 

Your Mother and slepwrothen— Miriam 
Erne • 

And Muriel Kmea-the two were cousins 
— lived 

With Muriel’s mother on the down, that 
" sees 

A thousand squares of com and meadow, 
far 

As the gray deep, a landscape which 
your eyes 

Have snarly a time ranged over when a 
babe. 

Miriam. I climb’d the hill with 
Hubert yesterday, 

And from the thousand squares, one 
silent voice 

Came on the wind, and seem'd to say 

• 'Again.' 

We saw far off an old forsaken house. 
Then home, and past the ruin'd mill. 

Father. And there 

I found these cousins often by the brook, 
For Miriam sketch'd jnd Muriel threw 
the fly; • 

The girls of equal age, nut one was fair, 
And one was dark, and both were beauti¬ 
ful. ^ 

No voice for either spoke within my heart 
Then, for the surface eye, that only deals 
* On outward beauty, glancing froanMone 
To the other, knew not that which 
pleased it most, 

The raven ringlet or the gold; but both 
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Were dowerless, and myself, I used to 
walk 

This Terrace—morbid, melancholy; mine 
, And yet not mine the hall, the farm, the 
field; 

For all that ample woodland whisper’d 
■debt,’ V V 
The brook that feeds this lakelet mur¬ 
mur’d ■ debt,’ 

And in yon arching avenue of old elms, 
Tho’ mine, qot mine, I heard the sober 
rook 

And carrion croufcry ‘ Mortgage.’ 

« Miriam. Father's fault 

Visited on the children 1 
'■■Father. Ay, but then 

A kinsman, dying, summon’d me to 
Rome—t 

He left me wealth—and r/hile I journey’d 
hence, r 

And saw the world fly by me like a dream, 
And while I communed with my truest 
self, 

I woke to all of truest in myself, 

Till, in the gleam of those mid-summer 
dawns, 

The form of Muriel faded, and the face 
Of Miriam grew upon me, till I kpew; 
And past and future mix'd in Heaven 
and made 

The rosy twilight of a perfect day. 

Miriam. So glad? no tear for him, 
who left you wealth, 

Your kinsman ? 

Father. I had seen the man but once' 
He loved my name not me; and then I 
pass’d 

Home, and thro’ Venice, where a jeweller, 
So far gone down, or so far up in life, 
That he was nearing his own hundred, 
sqld 

This ring to me} 1 then laugh’d ' the ring 
is weird.’ 

And weird and worn and wisard-like was 

hi. 

• Why weird ?’ I ask’d him; and he said 
«t>The souls * 

Of two repentant Lovers guard the ring 
Then with a ribald twinkle in his bleak 
eyea— 


o * 


' And if you give the ring to any msifl . 
They still remember what it coat then 
f 4 here, * • . 

And bind thewmaid to love you by tht 
ring; ' 

And if the ring were stolen from tni 
maid, • 

The theft were death or madness to tin 
thief, • * 

So sacred those Ghost Lovers hold tht 
gift.’ 

And then he told their legend: 

r ■ Long ago 

Two lovers parted by a scurrilous tale 1 
Had quarrell’d, till the man repentinf 
sent 

This ring •■ Io t’amo ” to his best beloved, 
And sent it ton her birthday. She ii 
wrath 

Return’d it on her birthday, and that da; 
His death-day, when, half-frenried by the 
‘ . ring, 

He wildly fought a rival suitor, him 
The causer of that scandal, fought ant 
fell; 

And she that came to part them all tot 
late, 

And found a corpse and silence, drew tht 
ring 

From his dead finger, wore it till he 
death, ' ( I 

Shrined him within the 'temple of he 
heart, 

Made every moment of her after life 
A virgin victim to huftnemory, 

And dying rose, and rear’d her arms, anc 
cried 4 

“ I see him, Io t’amo, Jo t’amq ”' 
Miriam. Legertd '6r true ? so tendei 
should be true 1 

Did he believe it ? did you ask him ? 

Father. Ay 

But that half skeleton, like a barrer 
ghost 

From out the fleshiest world of srfirits, 
laugh’d: 

A hollow laughter) . 

Miriam. VBe, so ifear the ghar 
Himself, to laugh at love in death 1 Bol 
you? 



Afibr. Well, as the b 
tW tide ring , 
fltd settriris ay forher fan 

Would call duo 1 this ' At . 

I hedrt 

Of Miriam; then I bed the man en- 
gsuve 

■From Walt A ‘ on the*ring, and send it 
•—wrote 

Name, surname, all as dear as noon, but 
he— 

Some younger hand must have engraven 
the ring— ’ • 

His fingers were so stiffen'd by the frost 
Of seven and ninety winters, that he 
scrawl’d 

A * Miriam ’ that might seem a' Muriel'; 
And Muriel claim'd and open'd what I 
meant 

For Miriam, took the ring, and flaunted 
it 

Before that other whom I loved and lorn. 

A mountain stay’d me here, a mffnster 
there, , 

A galleried palace, or a battlefield, 
Where stood the sheaf of Peace: but- 
coming home— 

And on your Mother’s birthday—all but 
yours— 

jfrweek betwixt—and when the tower as 
now 

Was all ablaze with crimson to the roof, 
And all ablaze too plunging in the lake 
Head>foremost—who were those that 
stood betiAen 

The toyer (lid that rich phantom of the 
towfir? 

Muriel (nd Miriam, each in while, and 
like * • • 

May-blossoms in mid autumn—was it 
they? 

A light shot upward on them from the 
lake. 


What sparkled there? whose hand was 
* that? they itoorf 
So close together. I am not keen of 
\ sight, « 

Wutconringifeaier—Muriel had the ring— 
VO Miriam I have you given your ring to 
her? 


She glanced at me, at Muriel, and was 
mute- ' , 

■ Nay, if yea cam^t love me, let It be.’ * 
Then—Muriel standing ever statue-Uke— 
She turn'd, and in her mA imperial way 
And saying gentlyi 'Murid, by your 
leave,' 

Unclosed the hand, and from ft drew the 
ring, * 

And gave it me, who pasa'd it down her , 
own, 

1 to t'amo, all it well then.' Muriel fieri, 
Miriam. Poor Murid I 
Fatktr. • gAy, poor Murid 

when yog hear 

What follows! Miriam loved me from 
the first, 

Not thro' the ring; but on her marriage- 
• mom * 

This- birthday, death-day, and betrothal 
ring, 

Laid on her table overnight, was gone) 

And after hours of search and doubt amt 
threats, 

And hubbub, Muriel enter'd with it, 
‘See!— 

Found in a chink of that old moulder'd 
floor I' 

My Miriam nodded with a pitying smile, 

As who should say ‘ that those who loae 
t can find,' 

Then 1 and the were married for a 
year, 

One year without a storm, or even a 
cloud) 

And you my Miriam bom ariibin the 
year) * , 

And the my Miriam Weed within the 
year. 

I sat beside her dying, and the guapt i 
‘The books, the miniature, ill Inca am 
hen, 

My ring too when nbe cornea erisage, or 
when 

She marries i you—you loved me, kept 
your worrit 
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You love me still “!o t’amo.”—Muriel^ 

—lo— 

She cannot love; she loves«her own, 
hard self, 

Her firm will, her fix'd purpose. Pro¬ 
mise me, 

Miriam not Muriel-yhe sVIl have the 
ring.' 

And there the light of other life, which 
lives 

Beyond our burial and our buried eyes, 
Gleam'd for a moment in her own on 
earth. ♦ 

, I swore the vow, then with my latest 
kiss 

Upon them, closed her eyes, which would 
not close, 

But kept their jratfh upon the ring and 
you. , 

Your birthday was he; death-day. 

Miriam. 0 poor Mother 1 

And you, poor desolate Father, and 
1 poor me, 

The little senseless, worthless, wordless 
babe, 

Saved when your life was wreck’d 1 
Father. Desolate ? yes 1 

Desolate as that sailor, whom the storm 
Had parted from his comrade fn the 
boat, 

And dash’d half dead on barren sands, 
was I. 

Nay, you were my one solace; only— 
you 

Were always ailing. Muriel’s mother 
sent, 

And sure am I, by Muriel, one day came 
And saw you, shook her head, and patted 
yours, 

And smiled, and making with a kindly 
pijjch * 

Each poor pale cheek a momentary rose— 

• That should he fix'd,’ she said ; ' your 
pretty bud, 

So blightld here, would flower into full 
health 

Amongtour heath and bracken. Let her 
come 1 

And we will feed her with our mountain 
air, 


And send her home to you rejokhe 
No- 

c Wt could not part. And cftca, whe 
you njhgirl 

Rode on my shoulder Home—the tiny ft 
Had graspt a daisy from your Moths 
grave— • 

By the lych-gate was MuriU, «Ay,’ A 
said, • 

‘ Among the tombs in this damp vale c 
yours 1 

You scorn my Mother’s warning, but fit 
i child 

Is paler than before. We often, walk 
In open sun, and see beneath our feet 
The mist of autumn gather from ym 
lake, 

And shroud*the tower; and once w 
only saw 

Your gilded vane, a light above th 
mist ’— 

(Our old bright bird that still is veerin 
*■ there 

, Above his four gold letters) ‘and th 
light,’ 

She said, ‘ was like that light ’—and ther 
she paused, 

And long; till I believing that the girl' 
Lean fancy, groping for it, could not fini 
One likeness, laugh'd a little and fount 
her two— J 

‘A warrior’s crest above the cloud o 
war'— 

‘ A fiery phoenix rising from the smoke, 
The pyre he burnt in. —• Nay,’ she said 
'the light , 

That glimmers on the marsH and on tht 
grave.’ • , 

And spoke no mere! but turn’d anc 
pass'd away. 

Miriam, I am not surely one of those 
Caught by the flower that closes on the 
fly. 

But after ten slow weks her fix’d intent, 
In aiming at anVI put hopeless marie 
To strike it, struck; I took, I left you 
there; 

I came, I went, was happier day by day* 
For Muriel nursed you with a motheuji 
caret 



Till oo tW clear and heather-vented 
height 

The teoader cheek had brighten’dsin^ 
bloom. 

She always came to meet me carrying 
* you. 

And allaher talk was of the babe she 
loved; 

So, following her old pastime of the brook. 
She threw the fly for me; but oftcner left 
That angling to the mother. ‘ Muriel's 
health 

Had weaken’d, nursing little Mirjpm. 

- - Strange! 

i. She nsed to shun the wailing babe, and 
doats 

On this of yours.’ ’ But when the matron 
saw • 

That hinted love was only wasted bait. 
Not risen to, she was bolder. ' Ever 
since 

You sent the fatal ring ’—I told her • mnt 
To Miriam,’ ‘Doubtless—ay, bt# ever 
since . 

In all the world my dear one sees but' 


you— 

In your sweet babe she finds but you— 
she makes 

Her heart a mirror that reflects but you.’ 

-And then the tear fell, the voice broke. 
Ar^srt! 

I gazed into trie mirror, as a man 

Who sees his face in water, and a stone, 

That glances from the bottom of the 
pool. 

Strike upward thro' the shadow; yet at 
lasfl, 

Gratitude—loneliness—desire to keep 

So skilled a nufte»about you always— 
nay I 

Some half remorseful kind of pity too— 

Well I well, you know I married Muriel 
Erne. 

* I take thee Muriel for my wedded 

* wife’— T - 


I had forgotten it was your birthday, 
child— < 

all at once with some electric thrill 


A cold air pois’d between us, and the 
hands 


Fell tram each other, and wen join’d 
•gftin. 0 

No wooed ckmdlea h oneymoon was 
mine. 

For by and by the sicken'd of the (trot. 
She dropt the gracious mask of mother- 
homl, 0 

She came no mom to meet me, carrying 
you, 

Nor ever cared to set you an her knee, 
Nor ever let you gambol in her sight, 

Nor ever cheer’d you with I kindly smite. 
Nor ever ceased to clamour for the ring; 
Why had I tent the ring at first to her?, 
Why had I made her lore me thro* the 
ring, % 

And then had changed? ao fickle are 
men—the Ijstl 

Not she— Irut^now my lore was hers 
again, . 

The ring liy right, the said, was hen 
again. 

At times too shrilling In her anerlefl 
moods, 

‘That weak «'nd watery nature lor* you ? 
No 1 

“ lo t'amo, lo t'amo" 1' flung hereof 
Against my heart, Inst often while her 
* li|» 

Were warm upon my cheek, an iey breath, 
As from the grating of a sepulchre, 

I’sst over both. 1 told her of my vow, 
No pliable idiot I to break my vow; 

Hut still she made her outcry for the ring | 
For one monotonous fancy madden'd 
her, 

Till I myielf was madden’d with her ay. 
And even that ‘ lo t'amo,’ those three 
sweet 

Italian words, became a weariness. 

My people too welti scared with eerie 
sounds, • * 

A footstep, a low throbbing in the walls, 
A noise of foiling weight* that never Ml, 
Weird whispers, bells that reflg without 
a hand, 

Door-handles turn'd whan aowfewntai 
the door, 

And bolted doors that open’d of them¬ 
selves ! 
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And one betwixt the dark and light had ( 

Merit 

Her, bending by the cradle of her babe. 

Miriam. And I remember once that 
, being waked 

By noises in the house—and no one near— 

I cried for nurse, and licit a gintle hand 
Fall on my forehead, and a sudden face 
Look’d in upon me like a gleam and 
pass’d, 

And I was quieted, and slept again. 

Or is it someTialf memory of a dream ? 

Father. Your fifth September birth- 
i day. 

Miriam. And the face, 

Tfcc hand,—my Mother. 

Father. Miriam, on that day 

Two lovers parted by no scurrilous tale— 
Mere want of gold—and. still for twenty 
years <. 

Bound by the golden cord of their first 
love—. 

'Had ask’d us to their marriage, and to 
share 

Their marriage-banquet. Muriel, paler 
then 

Thag ever you were in your cradle, 
moan’d, 

' I am fitter for my bed, or for my grave, 

I cannot go, go you. ’ And then she rose. 
She clung to me with such a hard embrace, 
So lingeringly long, that half-amazed i 
I parted from her, and I went alone. 

And when the bridegroom murmur'd, 

* With this 1 ring,’ ( 

I felt for what I could not find, the key. 
The guardian of her relics, of her ring. 

I kept it as a sacred amulet • 

About me,—gone! and gone in that 
embrace I 

Then, hurrying hdme, I found her not 
in bouse w 

Or garden—up the tower—an icy air 
Fled by me.—There, the chest was open 
— U1 

The sacred relics tost about the floor— 
Amongttkem Muriel lying on her face— 
I raised her, call’d her 'Muriel, Muriel 

_i-- ,1 


! Glared at me as in honor. Dead) 

took 

,^nd chafed the freezing hand) oA rt 
mark 

All round one finger pointed straigh 
the rest ' 

Were crumpled inwards. Deed 1—an 
maybe stung 

With some remorse, had stolen, worn th 
ring— 

Then tom it from her finger, or as if— 
For never had I seen her show remorse- 
As,if— 

Miriam. —those two Ghost lovers-. 
Father. Lovers yet- 

Miriam. Yes, yes I 
Father. —but dead so long, gone U] 
so far, i 

That now their ever-rising life has dwarf. 
Or lost the moment of their past on earth 
As wc forget our wail at being bom. 

A* if— 

Miriam. a dearer ghost had— 
Father. —wrench'd it away 

Miriam. Had floated in with sat 
reproachful eyes, 

Till from her own hand she had tom th. 
ring 

In fright, and fallen dead. And I mysel 
Am half afraid to wear it 

Father'. Wr'J, no more! 
No bridal music this I but fear not you 1 
You have the ring she guarded; that 
poor link 

With earth is broken^ and has left her 
free, 

Except that, still drawn downward for 
an hour, " 

Her spirit hovering by kne church, where 
she 

Was married too, may linger, till she 
sees 

Her maiden coming like a Queen, who 
leaves . ^ 

Some colder proviiflb i^, the North to 
gain ‘ « 

»Her capital city, where the Jofal bells 
Clash welcome—linger, till her own. the 


FORLORN. 




ffer lonely maiden-Princess, crown'd 

with flowers, 

Has eotefM on the huger woman-wdtkh > 
'wires end mothers. 


But the bridal veil— 
If our Dupe is waiting. Kiss me child 
anc^go. 

. FORLORN.’ 

t. 

* He is fled—I wish him dead— 

'* He that wrought my ruin— 

O the flattery and the craft 
Which were my undoing . . . 

In the night, in the night, 

When the storms are Vowing. 


* Who was witness of the crime ? 
Who shall now reveal it ? 
lie is fled, or he is dead, 

* Marriage will conceal it . . . 

In the night, in the night, 

While the gloom is growing.' 

ill. 

' Catherine, Catherine, in the night, 
-l. What is this you’re dreaming ? 
‘there is lighter down in Hell 
At your simple scheming . . . 
In the night, in the night. 

When the gl^sts are fleeting. 

• i ,v ‘ • 

You to place a hand in his 
LUW an holiest woman's, 

You that lie with Vested lungs 
Waiting for your summons . . . 
In the night, O the night I , 
O the death watch beating! 


There will cape #witness soon 
Hardrio be confuted. 

All the World win hear a. voice 
Scream yon are polluted . . • 
In tire night I O the night, 

, When the owlraie waiting I 


YI. 

Shan* and marriage. Shame and 
marriage. 

Fright and fool diaaembling, 
Bantering bridesman, reddening priest, 
Tower and d|ar trembling . . , 

In thenight? O the night, 

When the mind is (ailing 1 

\ll. 

Mother, dare you kill yAr child? 

How your hand is shaking I 
Daughter of the seed of Cain, 

What is this you're tricing? . 

In the night, O the night. 

While the house is sleeping. 

• • 

, vm. 

Dreadful! haadt come to this, 

O unhappy creature ? 

You that would not tread on a worm # 
For your gentle nature . . , 

In the night, O the night, 

O the night of creeping 1 

IX. 

Mnrder would .not veil your sin, 
Marriage will not hide it, 

Earth and Hell will brand your name. 
Wretch you must abide it . . . 

1 In the night, O the night. 

Long before the dawning. 

« 

X. 

Up, get up, and tell him all, 

, Tell him you were lying I 
Do not die with a lie m your mouth. 
You that know you're dying . . 

In the night, O foe night. 

While the grave ipyawnAg. 

XL 

No—you will not die beforif 
Tho' you’ll neVr be stronger | 

You will lire till Ikat la borefl* 

Then a little longer . . ■ 

In the night, O the right, 

. While the Fkad is prowttng. 
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hi. 


Death Ad marriage, Death and 

marriage! 

Funeral hearses rolling 1 
' Black with bridal favours mixt! 

Bridal bells with /piling,! . . . 

In the night, O tne nighl, 

When the wolves are howling. 

XIII. 

Up, get up? the time is short, 

Tell him now or never 1 
Tell him all before you die, 

Lest you die for ever . . . 

In the night, O the night, 

* Where there's no forgetting. 

cXIV. 

Up she got, and wrot/him all, 

All her tale of sadness, 

Illister’d every word with tears, 
Amleased her heart of madness . . . 
In the night, and nigh the dawn. 
And while the moon was setting. 


HAPPY. 

THE LEPER’S BRIDE. 


iVhy wail you, pretty plover? and what 
is it that you fear ? 

Is he sick your*mate like mine? havf 
you lost him, is he fled ? 
tnd there—the heron rises from his 
watch beside the mere, 

.And flies above the leper's hut, where 
lives the living-dead. 



Is that the leper’s hut on the solitsr 
•• moor, * • 

Where nobl?Ulric dwells forlorn, an 
wears the leper’s weed? j 
The door is open. He ! is he standi^ 
at the door, * 

My soldier of the Cross? it is he an 
he indeed! • 

IV. 

My roses—will he take them now —mint 
u his—from off the tree 

We planted both together, happy a 
our marriage mom ? 

O God, I could blaspheme, for he fough 
Thy fight for Thee, 

And Thors hast made him leper ti 
compass him with scorn— 

v. 

Ifist 0 spared the flesh of thousands, thi 
coward and the base, 

■ And set a crueller mark than Cain’: 

on him, the good and brave ! 

He sees me, waves me from him. I wil 
front him face to face. 

You need not wave me from you. 1 
would leap into your grave. 

* » • • - 

VL f*' 

My warrior of the Holy Cross and of the 
conquering sword, 

The roses that you 1 'cast aside—once 
more I bring you these. 

No nearer ? do you scorn mu when you 
tell me, O my lord, * 

You would not mtr the beauty of your 
bride with your disease. 

* VII. 


'ome back, nor let me know it 1 would 
he live and die alone? 

And luS he not forgiven me yet, his 
over-jealous bride, 

Vho rik and was, and will be his, his 
own and only own, 

To share his living death with him, 
die with him side bv side? 


You say your body is so foul—then here 
I stand apart. 

Who yearn to lay my loving head upon 
your leprous breast 

j«The leper plague may scale nSy skin but 
never taint my heart; P 

Your body is not tool to me, and body 

a fr.il a, K—* 
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VIM. ( 

loved you first when young and fiur, 
•bit now I love yon rat) * « • 
^ The fairest flesh at last ft filth on which 
■ the worm will feast; 

'his poor rib-grated dungeon of the holy 
•htman ghost, 

t This hotae with all its hateful needs no 
• cleaner than the beast, 

IX. 

This coarse diseaseful creature which in 
, Eden was divine, • 

This Satan-haunted ruin, this little 
city of sewers. 

This wall of solid flesh that conies between 
your soul and mine. 

Will vanish and give "place to the 
beauty that endures, 


XIII. 

‘Libera me, Dominel* yd* mag the 
halm, and when. 

The Priest pronounced you dead, and 
Aung the mould upon your feet,* 

A beauty came ujon your face, not that 
of Aiag An, 

Hut seen upon the silent brow when 
life has ceased to beat. 

xtv. , 9 

' I jhera Htt, Dominc 1 —you knew not 
one was there 

Who saw you kneel beside your bier, ’ 
and weeping scarce could sue i 
May I come a little nearer, 1 that besfd, 
and changed the prayer 

And sang the ndhrKd 'not* for tbs 
solitary* me.' 


L 

The beauty that endures on the Sppirihl 
height. 

When we shall stand transfigured, like* 
Christ on Hcrmon hill, 

And moving each to music, soul in soul 
and light in light, 

Shall flash thro’ one another in a 
moment as wc will. 


Foul I foul! the word was yours not 
mine, 1 worship that right hand 
Which fell’d th* foes before you as the 
woodman fells the wood. 

And sdhy'df the sword that lighten'd back 
-the sun of Holy land, 

And Hove thesMpslem crescent moon, 
and changed it into blood. 

• XII. 

And once I worship! all loo well this 
creature of decay, 

tot Age will chink die lice, and Death 
will fireere the supplest limbs— 

r Yet you in your mid manhood—O thus 
grief when yesterday 
. They bore tlm Croas before you to the 
chant of funeral, hymns. I 


XV. 

My beauty marred by you ? by you I to* 
Iw it. All is well 

If I lose it and myself in the higher 
beauty, yours. 

My beauty lured thst falcon bom ‘his 
eyry on the fell, 

Who never caught one gleam of the 
beauty which endures— 

XVI. 

Tlfe Count who sought to snap the bond 
that link'd us life hi life. 

Who whisper'd me I your Ulric loves' 
• —a little nearer still— 

He hiss’d, ' Let us revenge ourselves, 
your Ulric wooa my wife’— 

A lie by which he thought be could 
subdue me to his wiU. 
a 

xvli^ • 

I knew that you were near at when l 
let him kiss mjtbrow j 
Did he touch me on the *s?Iwas 
jealous, anger’d, vain. 

And I meant to make/a* jcalMU Are 
you jealous of me now? 

Your pardon, O my love, if 1 ever gave 
you pairs. 
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XVXII. 

You never once accused me, but I wept 
alone, agd sigh’d * 

In the winter of the Present for the 
summer of the Past; 

That icy winter silence—how it froze you 
from your bridd? • 

Tho’ I made one barren effort to break 
it at the last. 


' XXIII. 

O foolish dreams, that ypu, that I, won 
. , • s|jght our marriage oath** * 

I held you a^tthat moment even dear* 
than before; 

Now God has made you leper in H 
loving care for both, • ♦ 
That we might cling together, nev< 
doubt each other more. « 


XIX. 

I brought you, you remember, these roses, 
when 1 knew 

< You were parting for the war, and you 
took them tho’ you frown’d; 

Yctu frown’d and yet you kiss’d them. 
All at once the trumpet blew, 
And you spurs! J yiour fiery horse, and 
you hurl’d them tt- the ground. 


JYou parted for the Holy War without a 
word to me, 

And clear myself unask’d—not I. My 
nature was too proud. 

And him I saw but once again, and far 
‘ away was he, 

When I was praying in a storuu-tlic 
crash was long and loud— 

XXI. 

That God would ever slant Ilis bolt from 
falling on your head— 

Then I lifted up mycyes, he was coming 
down the fell— ” 

I clapt my hands. The sudden fire from 
Heaven had dash'd him dead, 
And sent him chart’d and blasted to 
the deathless fire of Hell. 

« 

' * v .xn. 

Sec, I sinn'd but for a moment. I re¬ 
pented and repent, 

And trAt myself forgiven by the God 
to whom I kneel. 

A litilcatsarer ? Yes. I shall hardly be 
content 

Till I be leper like yourself, my love, 
from head to heel. 


xxtv. 

The Priest, who join’d you to the dear 
« has join’d our hands of old; 

If man and wife be but one flesh, ler 
mine be leprous too, 

As dead from all the human face as if I 
beneath the mould; 

If you be diad, then I am dead, who 
only live for you. 


\\1$uW Earth tho’ hid in cloud not be 
follow’d by the Moon ? 

' The leech forsake the dying bed for 
terror of his life ? 

The shadow leave the Substance in the, 
brooding light of noon ? 

Or if / had been the leper would you 
have left the wife? 

r 

XXVI. f 4 

Not take them ? Still you wave me off 
—poor roses—must I go— 

I have worn them jSSar by year—from 
the bush we both had' set-r- 

What? fling them to you?-i-weU_that 

were hardly graoious. No! 

1 our plague but pa&es by tbe touch. 

A little nearer yet 1 

» 

XXVII. 

There, there! he buried you, the Priest; 
the Priest is not to blame, 

He joins us once again, to his either 
office true: , 

I thank him. 1 am happy, happy-V 
Kiss me. In the name 
Of the everlasting Cod’, I will live and 
die with yoy. 



b) ULYSSES. 


Milmam bit murlNd that the protec- 
and care afforded by the Church to thu i i 
blighted race of leper* era* among the most 
beautiful dV it* offices during the Middle Age*.* 
Kite leprosy of the thirteen^ and fourteenth 
■pturics was supposed to be a legacy of the 
Fumades, but was in all probability the offspring 
tf meagre and unwholesome diet, miserable 
lodging toft clothing, physical and moral degra- 
lation. T h eu er vices of the Church in the sedu- 
lion of these unhappy sufferer* were molt affecting. 
The stern duty of looking to the public welfare is 
tempered with exquisite compassion for the victim* 
of this loathsome disease. The ritual for the 
sequestration of the leprous differed little from the 
burial service. After the leper had been spriiffMcd 
With holy water, the priest conducted him into 
the church, the leper singing the psalm ' Libera 
me doming’ and the crucifix and bearer going 
before. In the church a black doth was stretched 
over two trestles in front of the altar, and the 
leper leaning at its side devoAly heard mass. 
The priest, taking up a little earth in his cloak, 
threw it on one of the leper s feet, and put him out 
of the church, if it did not rain too heavily ; lo»k 
him to his hut in the midst of the fields, and then 
altered the prohibitions : 1 1 forbid you cftlcnhg 
the church .... or entering the company of 
others. 1 forbid you quitting your home without 
your leper's dress.' He concluded : ' Take this 
dress, and wear it in token of humility; uke 
these gloves, take this clapper, as a sign that you 
arc forbidden to speak to any one. You arc not 
to be indignant at being thus separated from 
others, and as to your little wants, good people 
provide for you, and God will not desert you.' 
Then in this ritual follow these sad words: 

* When it shall Ame to pass that the leper shall 
pass out of this world, he shall be buried in his 
hut, and not in the churchyard.' At first there 
was a doubt whethe^mrives should follow their 
husbands whojiad been leprous, or remain in the 
world a%d marry again. The Church decided 
that the man&ge-lie was indissoluble, and so be¬ 
stowed oq these unfeappy beings this immense 
source of coosolatiot# With a love stronger than 
(his living death, lepers were followed into banish¬ 
ment from the haunts of men by their faithful 
wives. • Readers of Sir J. Stephen's Ettayt am 
Ecclesiastical Bicfra/ky will recollect the de¬ 
scription of the founder of the Franciscan order, 
bow, controlling his involuntary disgust, Su Fran¬ 
cis of Assisi washed the feet and dressed the sores 
of the lepers, once at least reverently applying 
his lips to their wounds.— Boucmkx-Jam**.] % 

k This cerem ony of q suri-burial varied consider- 
Xb!y at different times and ia different place*. In 
qocne case* a grave .was dug, and the leper'* face 


TO ULYSSES. 1 


Ulysses, much -experienced man, 

Whose eyes have known this globe ul 

Her (rife* men, and trees, and 
flowers, 

From Corneilles to Japan, 


To you that l>ask below the line, 

1 soaking here in winter wet— 

The century's llitcc strong eights hav< 
inel 9 

To drag me down to seventy-nine 


In summer if I rqpch my day— 

To you, yet young, who breathe lb 
halm 

Of summer-winters by the |ialm 
And orange grove of Paraguay, 


I tolerant of the colder lime, 

Who love the winter woods, to trace 
Off paler heavens the branching grac 
Of leafless elm, or naked lime, 


Add see my cedar green, and there 
My giant ilex keeping leaf 
When frost is keen and days are brief- 
•r marvel how in English air 


My yucca, which no winter quells, 
Altho' the months have scarce begun 
Has push'd toward^mr faintest sun 
A spike of half-accomp^sh'd tell*— 

VII. 

Or watch the waving pine whkh here 
The warrior of Caprera set,* 


W. G. Palgrmv*. He died ml Moot* 
miai my prom 

> Owibddl aid to ■*, dodfa* M U. bun 
ialnd,' I widi I W fmt ln* ‘ 
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TO MARY BOYLE. 


. A name that earth will not forget 
Jill earth hjs roll’d her latest year— 

« 

vm. 

1, once half-crazed for larger light 
On broader zones b^'ond Ae foam, 
But chaining fancy now at home 
Among the quarried downs of Wight, 

a IX. 


I *• 

TO MARY BOYLE. 

< c "With the following P#esl 

* 

'• i 

‘Spring - flowers ’! While jjrou still 
delay to take 
• Your leave of Town, 

Our eimtree’s ruddy-hearted blossom- 
flake 

Is fluttering down. 


Mot less would yield full thanks to you 
For your rich gift, your tale of lands 
I know not, 1 your Arabian sands; 

Yqur cane, your palm, tree-fern, bamboo, 

u » 

The wealth of tropic hpwer and brake; 
Your Oriental Eden-isles, 3 
Where man, nor only Nature smiles; 
Wour wonder of the boiling lake; 3 

XI. 

l’hra-Chai, the Shadow of the Best, 4 
I’hra-bat 1 the step; your Pontic coast; 
Crag-cloister; 1 Anatolian Ghost” 
llong-Kong, 1 Karnac, 1 and all the rest. 

xtl. 

Thro’ which I follow'd line by line 
Your leading hand, and came, my 
friend, *" 

. To prize your various book, and send 
A gift of slenderer value, mine. 

L The tale oT Nek). 

« The Philippine.. , 

1 In Dominic*. 

S The Shadow orthe Lord, Certain obscure 
maihinfi on e rock in Siam, which espress the 
image of Buddha to the Buddhist more or leu 
distinctly according to hi* faith and his moral 
worth. 

s Tfeejfaosuap of the Lord on another rock. 

1 T h U Mra otory of S umot ao. 

V AnalnHaa Spactra stories. 

* * Tha Three Cities, 
a Trevtla ia Egypt. 


Be truer to your promise. There 1 I 
heard 

Our cuckoo call. 

Be needle to (Jie magnet of your word, 
Nor wait, till all 

- 

hi. 

0<( vernal bloom from every vale and 
1 plain 

, And garden pass, . 

And all the gold from each laburnum 
chain 

Drop to the grass, 
tv. 

Is memory with your Marian gone to rtfst. 
Dead with the t^.d ? „ 

For ere she left us, when we ml, you 
prest 

My hand, agd said 

v. 

• I come with your spring-flowers.’ You 
came not, friend; “ • 

My birds woulft sing, * 

You beard not. Take then this spring- 
flower I send, 

This song of spring, 

vt. 

Found yesterday—forgotten mine own 
rhyme 

By mine old self, j 

As I shall be forgotten fay old Time, 1 
Laid on the shelf— * 


THE PROGRESS OF SPRING. 




! t •itlower’d betwixt the whiten 

i?v?sr _ 

up Ufte, 

i half a handled yean ago, 
In rick-fire days, 

vm. 


XIV. V 

Let golden youth bewail thn Mood, the 
fife, 

For ever gone. 

He dreamt of that long walk thro 1 deent 
life . 

Wiihoufthe one. 


When Dive* loathed the times, and paced 
hit land 

In fear of worse, 

And sanguine Lazarus felt a vacant hand 
Fill with hit purse. * 


Fof lowly minds were madden'd to the 
height 

By tonguester triSks, 

And once—I welt remember 
night 

When thirty ricks, 
x. 


that red 

w 

* 


XV, 

The silver year should cease to mourn 
and sigh— • 

Not long to wait— 

So close are we, dear Maty, you and I 

To that dim pte. * 

xvi. • 

Take, read ! and be the faults your Poet 
makes • • 

Or mtny or few, 

tic rests content if his young musks 
wakes 

A wish in you » 


All flamfng, made an English homestead* 
Hell— 

These hands of mine 
Have helpt to pass a bucket from the well 
Along the line, 


Whenghti bilk dome had not begun to 
gleam 

Thro’ youthful curls. 

And you were then a lover’s fairy dream, 
lisa girl of girls; 

* 4 

XII. 

• • 

Arid you, that jjNnare lonely, and with 
Grief 9 i 

1 Sit face to face, 

Might find a flickering glimmer of relief 
In change of place. 

, XIII. 

What use to brood? this life of mingled 
a paina I 

W And joys to me, 

TOespite of every Faith and Creed, remains 
The Mystery. 

_ • 


XVII. 

To change our dark Queen-city, all her 
realm 

Of sound and smoke, 

For Ms dear heaven, and these few lanes 
of elm 

Amt whispering oak. 


THE PROGRESS OF SPRING. 

• i. 

The gromdflame of the crocus breaks 

the mouldy s 

Fur Spring slides hither «/er the 
Southern seay _ 

Wavers on her thin *em the snowdrop 
cold ♦ * 

That trembles not to kiaaas of tha but I 
Come, Spring, for now (ram aU the 
dripping eaves • 

The spesr of ic* has wept itaalf away. 
And hour fay hour inMah| WpodhuM 
leaves 

O’er Ms uncertain rii a ikwr dsoops tha 

4*r- . 

Si .. 



866 THE PROGRESS OP SPRING.' 

* _ t _* 


0 

She coma! The loosen'd rivulets ran; 
The frott^esd melts upon her golden 
> heir; o 

Her mantle, slowly greening in the Sun, 
Now wraps her close, now arching 
leaves her bare • 

To breaths of balmfc air jo 

« 

II. 

Up leaps the lark, gone wild to welcome 
her, . 

About her glance the tits, and shriek 
, the jays, 

( Before her skims the jubilant woodpecker, 
The linnet’s bosom blushes at her gaze, 
While round her brows a woodland culver 
flits, 

Watching her l^rge light eyes and 
c gracious looks, a 

And in her open palm 9 halcyon sits 
Patient—the secret splendour of the 
brooks, 

Come, Spring t She comes on waste and 
wood, 

On farm and field : but enter also here, 
Difluse thyself at will thro’ all my blood, 
And, tho' thy violet sicken into sere, 
Lodge with me all the year 1 

nr. 


IV. 


She floats across the hamlet Heart 
* lours, * * 

But in the.'fbarful splendour of ht 

smiles 

I see the slowly-thickening chestm 
towers * 

Fill out the spaces by the Barren t3a 

Now past her feet the swallow dlrcliq 
flies, • 

A clamorous cuckoo stoops to met 
her hand; 

Hdr light makes rainbows in my closini 
eyes, 

I hear a charm of song thro’ alt tin 
land. * 


Come, Spring 1 She comes, and Eartl 
is glad 

To roll her North below thy deepenht| 
dome, 

But ere thy maiden birk be wholly clad, 
%.i^i these low bushes dip their twigi 
in foam, 

< Make all true hearths thy hoifle. 


Across my garden 1 and the thicket stirs, 
The fountain pulses high in sunnier jets, 
The blackcap warbles, and the turtle 


Once more a downy drift against the 
brakes, , 

Self-Barken’d in the sky, descending 
slow 1 

But gladly see I thro' the wavering flakes 
Yon blanching apricot like snow in snow. 

' These will thine eyes not brook in forest- 
- paths, * 

On their perpetual pine, nor round 
the beech; 

They flue themselVcs to little spicy baths, 
Solved m the'tender blushes of the 
peach; 

They lose themselves and die 
On thaf new life that gems the haw¬ 
thorn line; 

Thy gay-icnt-liliei wave and pot them by, 
And out once mom in varnish'd glory 
shine * , 

Thy stars of celandine. 


purrs, 

The starling claps his tidy castanets. 
Still round her forehead wheels the 
woodland dove, 

And scatters on her^throat the sparks 
of dew, 

The kingcup fills her footprint, and above 
Broaden the glowing isles of vernal 
blue. , " 

Hail ample presence of a’Queen, 
Bountiful, beautiful, apparetl’d gay, 
Whose mantle, every shade of glancing 
green, 

Flies back in fragrant breezes to display 
A tunic white as May 1 


She whispers, < From die South I bringfc 
yon balm, 7, 

Foe oo a tropic mountain was 1 bon, ’ 


*JttUJ»4HD TBB GLEAM. 


f-— - ■ 

iOe tome sJtrie dweOer by the coco- 

pftlm 

ffakM my &r attdov armed 
anymore; * 
pa under me a mulled mean of 
doeji; 

f at fcsseath a solitude of now | 
ere no goe came, the turf was fresh, 
■ the wood* 

Plunged gulf on gulf thro’ all their 

vales below. 

aw beyond their silent topi 
The staining marshes of the leaflet 
• cranes, 

The slant tea leaning on the mangrove 
copse, 

And summer basking in the sultry 
plains • 

About a land of canes; 


•Then from my vapour-girdle Spatfig 
forth 

I scaled the buoyant highway of thd 
birds. 

And drank the dews and drizzle of the 
North, 

That I might mix with men, and hear 
their words 

fh pathwav|d plains; for—while my 
hontnhcults 

Within the bloodless heart of lowly 
flowers 

To work old lows of love to fresh 
results, 

Thie’mfiifold effect of simple powers— 

I too would teach the man 

Beydbd the Vrfer hour to see the 
bright, 

That his fresh life may dose is it began, 

The still-fulfiUing promise at a Sight 

Narrowing the bounds of night.' 




Be muck from dwdm.uWufwunKii 

will*! • 

Or whether, sinca oar natare cannot red, 
The smoke of with volc an o lent 
again » 

From hoary deefa dot belt the dumgcM 

WeN, / 

Old Empire* dwellings of dm kings 
of men $ 

Or should those (all, that bold the Mg* 
While the long day qf knowledge 
groars and warms. 

And in the heart of this most indent 
realm - a 

A hateful voice be utter'd, end alarm* 
Sounding ‘To aittel to armal’ * 

<*’• 

A simpler, saner lenrm might he learn 
Who reads thf gradual process, Holy 
Spring. 

Thy leaves powtets the season in that* 

' turn, 

And in their time thy warblers rise on 
wing. 

How surely glidest thou from Much to 
May, . 

And changes!, breathing It, the sullen 
wind, 

Thy scope of operation, day by day, 
Larger and fuller, like the humus 
• mind 1 . 

Thy warmths from bud to bud 

Accomplish that blind model in the 

And men have hopes, which race tbs 
restless blood, 

Thu after many changes, maysacceed 
Life, which is Life Indeed. f 

• ‘ 

MERLIN AND fkE GLEAM. 


So-wed thee with my soul, that I may 


* 


The coring year’s great prod and 
» varied Uls, 

And new ik ialopr mnla , whatever apufc 


O romroMetiaer, 

Yon torn the town wn 

Under the tea-cHE 
You thU are witch in g 

The gmy Magfcfen 




% ' MERLIN AND THE GLEAM. 

With eyes of wonder, [ 


I an* Merlin, 

And /am dying, e 

7 am Merlin 

Who follow The Gleam. 



Mighty the Wizard 
Who found me at sunrise 
Sleeping, and woke me 
And turn'd me Magic t 
Great the Master, 

And sweet the Magic, 

When over the valley, 

In early summers, 

Over the mountain, 

On human faces, 

And all a^nivl me, 

Moving to melody, 

Floated The Gleam. 

ill. 

Once at the croak of a Raven 

who crost it, c> 

A barbarous people. 

Blind to the magic. 

And deaf to the melody, 

Snarl’d at and cursed me. t 
A demon vext me. 

The light retreated, 

The landskip darken'd, 

The melody deaden'd, - 

The Master whisper’d 
•Follow The Gleam.' 


Then to the melody, 

Over a wilderness 
Gliding, and glancing at 
Elf of the woodland, 

Gnome of tfre cavern, 

Grimn anif'Giant, 

And dancing of Fairies 
In desolate hollows, 

AnS wraiths of the mountain. 

And rolling of dragons 

fay warble of water, < 

Or cataract music 

Of (ailing torrents. 

Flitted The Gleam.' 


t Down from the mountain 
And over Ae level, 6 

And streaming and shining on 
Silent river, 

Silvery willow, 

Pasture and plowland, 

Innocent maidens, ‘ 

Garrulous children, 

Homestead and harvest, 

Reaper and gleaner, 

And rough-ruddy faces 
4 Of lowly labour, 

Slided The Gleam— 

vi. . 

Then, w|fh a melody 
Stronger and statelier, 

I.cd me at length 
To the city and palace 
. Of Arthur the king ; 

Touch’d at the golden 
Cross of the churches, 

Flash’d on the Tournament, 
Flicker’d anil bicker’d 
From helmet to helmet, 

And last on the forehead 
Of Arthur the blameless 
Rested The Gleam. 

vn. 

Clouds and darkness 
Closed upon Camdot; 

Arthur had vanislnl 
I knew not whither, , 

The king who loved me. 

And cannot die; • , 

For out of the dlirkViess 
Silent and slowly 
The Gleam, that had waned to a 
wintry glimmer 
On icy fallow 
And faded forest. 

Drew to the valley ’ 

Named of the shadow. 

And slowly brightening 
Out of the glimmer. 

And slowly moving again to a melody 
Yearningly tender. 


ROMNEY'S REMORSE. 




Fell on the ihadow, , 

No longer a shadow, 

• Bbt clolhed with The Glean* ■, 

• 

VIII. 

Aad brawler and brighter 
The Gleam flying onward, 

Wad to the melody, 

* Sang thro* the world j 
And slower and fainter, 

Old and weary, 

But eager to follow, 

I saw, whenever a 

In passing it glanced upon 
Hamlet or city, 

That under the Crosses 
The dead man's garden, 

The mortal hillocl* 

Would break Into blossom) 

Aad so to the land's 

Last limit I came- 

And can no longer, • 

But die rejoicing, * 

For thro’ the Magic « 

Of Him the Mighty, 

Who taught me in childhood. 
There on the border 
Of boundless Ocean, 

And all but in Heaven 
Hovers The Gleam. 

* IX. 

Not of the sunlight. 

Not of the moonlight, 

” \ of the starlight I 
ing Mariner, 
i to the haven, 

• Call yorj companions, 

Lanndi yoBr vessel, 

And crowd your canvas, 

And, ere it vanishes 
Over the margin. 

After it, follow it. 

Follow The Gleam. 

ROMNEY’S REMORSE • 


iSVl Ul taw 

Not of th< 
. O Soung 1 
Down to I 


•I read HajrW* Life of Roancy iha oilwr 
-Reams? waatad bos education sad reading 
Mmav«r«gi»aiatcr;1auUa Ideal 


ms not Ugh mt ImA How tauckfag b tbs 
don of his Gfsl Hi mrM ss ulMM*,ind 
bscauw J«r Joshua and odtais*had said that 
"■arrisls spoilt aa aidst* ahaast hamdakhr 
left Us wife ia tbs Monk aad sons saw hartal 
the tad of hb We; when ofl, unity wad and 
quit* desolate, ha wat. back to bar aad abs 
tacdwd bfo n nit oy fad tea UB ha died. This 
quiet act of Mnji worth all Ro a uwy 's pictem I 
even at i suuiar of Art, ! ta ana.' (U t tm 
mU Littnty RmtuttfSimri FtitfmM, 
vot. i.) 

‘ Beat, little heart ~1 gi« you (hit aad 
this' 

Who are you? What! lbs Lad> 
Hamilton? 

Good, I am never weary painting yog. 
To sit once more? Cassandra, Hebe, 
Joan, * s 

Or spinning at your wheel beside the 
vine— a 

Bacchante, what you will) and if I 
fail 

To conjure and concentrate into form * 
And colour all you are, the fault la ten 
In me than Art. What Artiat ever yet 
Could make pure light live on the canvas! 
Art! 

Whyshould 1 so disrelish that short word? 

Where am 1 ? snow on all the hills I 
so hot, 

So fever'd I never colt would more delight 
To roll hfmsclf in meadow gnat than I 
To wallow in that winter of the hills. 

Nurse, were you hired? or came a ( 
i your own will 
To wait on one so broken, so forlorn? 
Have I not met you somewhere lung ago? 
I am all but sure I have—fat Kendal 
church— 

O yea 1 I hired you for a season there. 
And then we panel! but you look sc 
kind * 

That you will not deny my sultry throat 
One draught of icy sraler. There—yot 
spill • 

The drops upon my fe s uhe a d . Yaw 
handshakes. , 

I am ashamed. I am a trouble to you. 
Could kneel for your fceglsan a m An 
they team? 



I 

870 ' ROMNErS REMORSE. 


For me—they do me too much grace— 
forute? 

0 Mary, Mary! * . 

Vexing, you with words! 
Word* only, bora of fever, or the fiimes 
Of that dark opiate dose you gave me, 
—words, V % 

Wild babble. I have Stumbled back 
again 

Into the common day, the sounder self. 
God stay me {jiere, if only for your sake, 
The truest, kindliest, noblest-hearted wife | 
That ever wore a Christian marriage- 
t ring. 

My curse upon the Master's apothegm, 
Thpt wife and children drag an Artist 
down! ' 

This seem’d my |pdgitar in the Heaven 
of Art, > 

And lured me from thediousehold lire on 
earth. 

To you my days have been a life-long lie, 
Grafted on half a truth; and tho’ you say 
‘Take comfort you have won the Painter’s 
fame,' 

The best in me that sees the worst in me. 
And groans to see it, finds no comfort 
there. , 

What fame? I am not Raphael, 
Titian—no 

Nor even a Sir Joshua, some mil cry. 
Wrong there 1 The painter’s lame? bat 
mine, that grew 

Blown into glittering by the popular 
breath, t 

May float awhile beneath the sun, may 
roll 

The rainbow hues of heaven about it— 
There I 

The colour’d bubble bursts above the 
abysp » 

. Of Darkness, uUii- Lethe. , 

Is it so? 

Her -sad ejes plead for my own lame 
with me 

To a makC.~-<a dearer. 

Look, tbe sun has risen 
To dame along another dreary day. 


Your hand. How bright you keep yn 
, marriage-ring 1 , 

,Fai4e me. I thank you. ’ 0 

.. « • 

Has your opiate the 
Bred this black mood? or am I consdou 
more ® 

Than other Masters, of the chan 

between » 

Work and Ideal? Or does the gloon 
of Age ' 

And suffering cloud the height I slant 
1 upon 

Even from myself? stand? stood . .. 
no more. 

f And yd 
The world would lose, u such a wife 11 
you t 

Should vanish unrecorded. Might I 
crave 

One favour ? I am bankrupt of all claim 
Oa your obedience, and my strongest 
‘’wish 

Jails flat before your least unwillingness. 
Still would you—-if it please you—sit 
to me? 

I d ream’d last night of that clear 
summer noon. 

When seated on a rock, and foot to foot 
With your own shadow in the placid lake,. 
You claspt our infant dauj^r.ar, heart to 
heart. 

I had been among the hills, and brought 
you down c 

A length of staghorn-moss, and this you 
twined , , 

About her cap. I see the picture yet. 
Mother and child. A ‘sound farm far 


away, 

No louder than a bee among the flowers, 
A fall of water lull’d the noon asleep. 
You still’d it for the moment with a song 
Which often echo’d in me, while I stood 
Before the great Madonna-masterpieces 
Of ancient Art in Paris, or in Some. * 


Mary, my crayons I if I can, I wilL 
Yon should have been—I might have 
made you once, 10 

Had 1 but known you us I know yon 4 





i tne Aketdt of the tine. Yoer *to win her beck hefm I fie—sal 
eong— 1 then—> 

Ihtehl I remember it, a proofs Then, jp the loud world 1 ! Mud jud|' 
a I-i-em I—at thfp rtmembera. meat-day, * 

mk. One tnth will dun m with the uM> 


Bat^poi ate, Wl, la. Ibol, ^ MOWS* 

“Si - ”' 


Ml nine from war pretty blue era _ rottn< ®. . 

to your feet The corpre of every man that plot t 

... rrt • name j * 

1 * ‘Tbia model husband, tbit fine Aitiat'l 

n profile! tom to me—three-quoter Fool ,« 

fgct - What matters? Sia foot deep of buriaf 

‘Sleep, little bloaaom, my honey, my mould 

bliael , Will dull theircommenitt Ay, butrmea 

For I give you this, qpd I give you the about , 

tbia 1 Of Hit detecting pab from Henna, t 

And I blind your pretty blue eyes with and throb 

a Idas I Thro' earth, ana all her graves, if Ht 

Sleep g should salt 

m early blinded by the kiss of death— ‘Why left you^ wile and childmJ to 

•Father and Mother will watch yot According lo my word ?’ and t replied 
g row '— 4 Nay, Lord, for Art,' why, that would 

on watch’d not I, she did not grow, __ ‘ sound to mean _ 

she died. 


4 Nay, Lord, for Art,' why, that would 
• sound so mean 

dm died. That all the dead, who wait the doom of 

• |Jg|| 

•Father and Mother will watch you For ^ than m(ne , 

. . . . Wife-murder.,—nay, the ru t h l es s Mumui - 

And g»U% the roaes whenever they m|ln 

And fimT’the white heather wherever ^ ^ bowttntng lUrem In the 

* Would tuns, and clan at me. and Mint 

a My sweet.’ 


Who flings his bowatruog Harem In the 

^ oa 8°» • , , Would turn, and glam at me, and point 

a My sweet. a ^ j ee , i 4 

ih, my Smite heather only bioonu in And gibber at the worm, who, bring, 
.heaven • made 

Vith Milton's Anaranth. There, there. The wile of wivea a widow-brida, and 

there 1 a child lost 

fad shamed me at it—Down, yon idle SalratSon for a sketch. 

tools, tot snFwild safari, 

itampt into dust—tremulous, all awry. The coals of fire you heap upon say head 
flarr’d like a landskip in a ruffled paoi,— Ham erased me. Some net s Irnnidrlag 
lot ooe strobe firm. This Art, that' there without? * 

harlot-like No! Win my Indian brother coma? to 

induced me Dram yon, leaves me hasiob find b* 

like. Me or my coflto? Should I know Dm 

Who torn her atm, and wh i m p er bn- man? 

potato This worwout Bpsae* dffog to harhoom 


872 AtMASSUS—BY AN EVOLUTIONIST * 


May leave the windows blinded, and* if 
so, % 

Bid him farewell for me, and te#, him— 
Hope! 

I hear a death bed Angel whisper 1 Hope.’ 
" The miserable have no medicine 
But only Hope!” Af sai^it ... in 
the play. • 

His crime was of the senses; of the mind 
Mine; worse, cold, calculated. 

Tell my son— 
0 let me leaifmy head upon your breast. 
* Beat little heart ’ on this fool brain of 
, mine. 

I once had friends—and many—none 
like you. 

1 love you more than when we married. 
Hope! * 

O yes, I hope, or fancy \hat, perhaps, 
Human forgiveness togphes heaven, and 
thence— 

For you forgive me, you are sure of that— 
'Reflected, sends a light on the forgiven. 


PARNASSUS. ' , 

Kxegi raonumentum ... , 

Quod non . . . 

Pouit dirucre . . . 

. . . innumerabilis 

An no rum aeries el fugu tempo rum.—H orace. 

1 . 

What be those crown’d forms high ove^ 
the sacred fountain ? 

Bards, that the mighty Muses have raised 
to the heights of the mountain, 
And over the flight of the Ages 1 O 
Goddesses, help me up thither! 
Lightning may sLrivel the laurel of 
• Caesar, btf mine would not wither. 

Steep is the mountain, but you, you will 
help me to overcome it, 

And standi* with my head in the zenith, 
and roll my voice from the summit, 
Soondi*g‘for ever and ever thro 1 Earth 
and her listening nations, 

And mixt with the great Sphere-music of 
■tan and of constellations. 


II. 

What be those two shapes hig^ overfly 
•• sacred fountain, 5 

•Taller than Jit the Muses, and hugs 
than all the monntain ? 

On those two known peaks they stand 
ever spreading and heightening; 
Poet, that evergreen laurel i/blasted by 
more than lightning! * 
Look, in their deep double shadow the 
crown’d ones all disappearing! 
Sing like a bird and be happy, nor hope 
* for a deathless hearing 1 

1 Sounding for ever and ever?’ pass on! 

the sight confuses— ' 

These are Astronomy and Geology, ter¬ 
rible Muses) 

> 

in. 

If the lips were touch’d with fire from of! 

e a pure Pierian altar, 

Tho’ their music here be mortal need the 
r singer greatly care ? 

Other songs for other worlds 1 the fire 

within him would not falter; 

Let the golden Iliad vanish, Homer here 
is Homer there. 


BY AN EVOLUTIONIST. 

Tire Lord let the house of a brute to the 
soul of a man, t 

And the man said ‘ Am I year debtor?’ 
And the Lord—• Not yet: V.ut make it 
as clean as you can, 

And then I will le^ yc\i a betlA.’ 


If my body come > from brutes, my soul 
uncertain, or a fable, 

Why not bask amid tbe senses while 
the sun of morning shines, ” 

I, the finer brute rejoicing in my hounds, 
u and in my stable, I 

Youth and Health, and birth and tj 
wealth, and choice of women anAr” 
of wines?. 



I 


FAR-FAR-AWA Y-BijVTIFUL 



What hut than done for me, grint Old 

* fat, wt breaking my broa do 
the rack? * 

Would I had pert in the morning that 
• look* 10 bright from aforj 

• Old Act 

Done*for thee? starved the wild beast 
that mi linkt with thee eighty 
* yean hack. 

Leu weight now for the ladder-of- 
t heaven that hangs, on a itar. * 

i. 

If my body come from brutes, tho’ 
somewhat finer than their own, 

I am heir, and this 5ny kingdom. 
Shall the royal voice be mute? 
No, but if the rebel subject seek to drag 
me from the throne, # 

Hold the sceptre, Human Souk and 
rate thy Province of the brute. 

II. 

I have climb'd to the snows of Age, and 
I gaze at a field in the Put, 
Where I sank with the body at times 
in the alougha of a low deaire, 
9 * I hear iwyelp of the beast, and the 
Man% quiet at last 
As he stands on the heights of his life 
with a glimpse of a height that is 
higher. • 

• 4 

FAR—§AR—AWAY. 

(for music.) 


What sight so lured him thro’ the fields 
he knew 

Asjrberc earth’s green stoic into heaven’s 
own hue, 


Far—(hr—away ? f 

BWhatsoond was dearest in his native dells? 

WEbe mellow Un-bm-kmeof evening bells 
Far—-fiu—away. 


What vague world-whisper, myatic pain 

°»W. • 

Thro' Sok three worth woukl burnt him 
when* Boy, 

Far—for—away? 

A whitpe* froc/hi* dawn of ttfe? a 
breath* 

From tome foir dawn beyond the doon 
of death 

Far—fo^-away? 

Far, for, how for ? from o'er the gate* of 
Birth, 

The (amt horizons, all the bounds of earth,' 
fir—Car—away? 

What charm in words, a charm no words 
could give ? • • 

O dying wordsfean Music make you live 
Var—for—away? 


POLITICS. 

Wf. mover the wheel must si ways mo 
Nor always on the plain. 

And if we move to such a goal 
Af Wisdom hopes to gain, 

Then you that drive, ami know your Craft, 
Will firmly hold the rein, 

Nqr lend an ear to random cries, 

Or you may drive in vain. 

For some cry 'Quick' and some cry 
• Slow,' 

But, while the bilb remain. 

Up hill ‘ Too-,low 1 will need the whip, 
Down hilt • Too-qulek,’ the chain. 


BEAUTIFO^ CITY. 


Beautiful eky, the centre and crater 
at European confusion* 

O yon with your paari rente"shriek for 
the rights of sn equal bunanhy, 
How often yonr Re-votedost bVVoven 
but E-volution 

Roll'd again back on itself inths tidaS ed 
a civic insanity I 
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T^E*ROSES ON THE TERRACE—THE OAR. 

« 

--c-1-- 


THI^ ROSES ON THE 
TERRACE, o 

Rose, on this terrace fifty years ago, 
When I was in my June, you in your 
May, \ Q> 

Two words, ‘ My Rose ’ *t all your face 
aglow, 

And now that I am white, and you are 

pay. 

That blush of fifty years ago,-my dear, 
‘Blooms in the Past, but close to me 
c to-day 

As this red rose, which on pur terrace herp 
,G1 qws in the blue of fifty miles away. 


THE SNOWDROP. 

t c 

MAN^jmany welcomes 
February fair-maid, 

Ever as of old tim^ 

Solitary firstling, 0 
Coming in the cold time, 
Prophet of the gay time, • 
Prophet of the May time, 
Prophet of the roses, t 
Many, many welcomes 
February fair-maid! 

t ' , 

THE THROSTLE. 


THE Vlay. 

fe 

Act first, this Earth, a stage so gloom'd 
with woe 

• You all but sicken at the shifting scenes. 

And yet be patient. Our Playwright 
may show 

In some fifth Act what this wild Drama 
means. 

ON ONE WHO AFFECTED 

AN EFFEMINATE MANNER. 

While man and woman still are incdm- 
plete, 

I prize that soul where man and woman 
meet, <■ 

Which types all Nature's male and female 
plan, 

But, friend, man-woman is not woman- 
man. * , 

e 

to one Who ran down 

THE ENGLISH. 

You make our faolu too gxon, mnd tbencc 
TWiintain 

Our outer future. M»y your fans be 
vain! 

At times the mall black fly upon the pane 

May Mem the black os at tha diatant plain. 


1 Sommer is coming, summer is coming 
I know it, I know it, I know it. 
Light again, leaf again, life again, kn 
o- again.’ 

l/es, my wild little Poet. 

fk 

Sing the new year in under the blue. 

Last year you sang it as gladly. 
‘New, new, new, new'! Is it then . 
new 

That you should carol so madly ? 

* Love again, song again, nest again, youn 
again,* *** 

Never a prophet so crazy! 

And hardly a daisy as yet, little friend. 
See, there is hardiy a daisy. 

M 

‘Here again, here, here, feere',’ happ 
year* 1 

O warble unchiddttn, unbidden! 
Summer is coming, is coming, my dear, 
And all the winters are hidden. 


THE OAK. 

Live thy Life, 
Young and old. 
Like yon oak. 
Bright in spring 
living golds * 


< 
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i AUbiibves 
, Filh it length, 
Look, he itindS) 
Trank ud bough, 
Naked itrengtb. 


mm # 
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IN MEMORIAL •* 

, V,&Vua' 

Frnnu, itai ik| In IW 
BOthl) 1 

WkFi^Mmhlot 

ilCCOff 

kind, 

Moit ceaeroui of ill UtaMttfiti, 

H | 

How wbtlMt tierce ind qwil of »W 
with mind, 

How lojfil in the Wtowfaf of thy« 
Lori I 



THE DEATrf OF (ENONE 

c .. 6 

AND OTHER POEM*. 


JUNE BRACKEN* AND 

heatheHr. 

» 

To E. T. 

0 

There on the top of the down, 

The wild heather round me and over me 
June’s high blue, 

When I look’d at the bracken so bright 
and the heather so brown, 

I thought to myself I would offer this 
book to \o\i, „ 

This, and my love together, 

To you that arc seventy-seven, 

With a faith as clear as the heights of 
“ the June-blue heaven, 

And a fancy as summer-new 
As the green of the bracken amid the 
gloom of the heather. 

C 

TO THE MASTER OF 
BALL10L. 

o 

Dear Master in our classic town, 

You, loved by all the younger gown c 
There at Balliol, 

Lay your Plato for one minute down, 
ft. 

And read a GrecLn tale re-told, 

Which, cut inSater Grecian mould, 
Quintus Calaber 
Somewhat laxity handled of old; 

And dii'fhis white midwinter day— 

For have the far-off hymns of May, 

A11 her melodies. 

All her harmonies echo’d away ?— 


IV. 

To-day, before yon turn again 
To thoughts that lift the soul of nen, 
Hear my cataract’s 

Downward thunder in hollow and gkt 

V. 

i 

Tilj, Jed by dream and vague desire, 
The Woman, gliding toward the pyre, 
Find her warrior 

Stark and dark in his funeral fire. 


THE DEATH OF (ENONE 

®nqne sat within the cave from out 

Whose ivy-matted mouth she used to gs 

Down at the Troad ; but the goodly vit 

Was now one blank, and all the serpe 
vines 

Which on the touch of heavenly feet h 
risen, 

And gliding thro' the branches ov< 
bower’d 

The naked Three, were' wither’d lot 
ago, 

And thro’ the sunless winter mornin 
mist C 

In silence wept upon the flowerless eart 
And while she stared a,‘_ these dei 
cords that ran 

Dark thro’ the mist^ a?d linking tree 
tree, 

But once were gayer than a dawning si 

With many a pendent bell and fragra 
star, 

Her Past became her Present, and si 
saw 

Him, climbing toward her with tl 
golden fruit, 

Him, happy to be chosen Judge of God 

Her husband in the flush of youth ax 
dawn, * « 

Paris, himself as beauteous aa a God. 



THE DEATH OF 


Lira from oat the tong mine below, j 
i heard a wailing cry, that teem’d at 
«* * .. 
A is the faatlike shrillkfi of the Dead 
en driven to Hades, bat, in coining 
near, 

tom tie downward thunder of the : 
brook 

mded* CEnone ’ j and on a sudden he, 
ris, noJonger beauteous as a God, 
nek by a poison’d arrow in the fight, 
me, crooked, reeling, livid, thro’ the 
mist • 

te, like the wraith of his dead- self, 
and moan’d i 

‘CEnone, my (Enone, while we dwelt 
'ogether in this valley-—happy then- 
loo happy had I died •within thine 
arms, 

efore the feud of Gods had marr'd our 
peace, 

ind sunder’d each from each. I an 
dying now * 

forced by a poison'd dart. Save me., 
Thou knowest, 

Taught by some (iod, whatever herb or 
balm 

May clear the blood from poison, anil 
[ thy fame 

M blown thro’ all the Troad, and to thee 
The shephet^ brings bis adder ■ bitten 
! lamb. 

The wounded warrior climbs from Troy 
to thee, , 

My life and £eath are in thy hand. The 

Avenge on stony hearts a fruitless prayer 
For pit)* Get nm owe my life to thee. 

I wrought thee bitfer wrong, but thou 
' forgive. 

Forget it. Man is but tbe stave of Fate. 
CEnone, by thy love which once was 
mine, 

llcln, heal me. I am poison’d to the 
* heart.’ 

* And I to mine.’ she said ‘ Adulterer, 

r > back to thine adulteress and die 1 ’ * 
He groan’d, he turn'd, and in tbe mist 
at once , 

Became a shadow, mgk and disappear'd. 


, But, ere the mountain nib into tbt plate. 
Fell headlong dead t and of tfeihepheidi 

toe 

Thrir oldest, and (he tame who lint had 
found 

Paris, a naked baht among t|w wood* 

Of Ida, folWwing^hted on Urn them, 
And shouted, %ml the shepherds betid 
and came. 

One raised the Prince, one sleeked the 
squalid hair, % 

One kiss'd his hand, toother doled hit 
eyes, 

And then, remembering the gay playmate • 
rear’d 

Among them, and forgetful of the maf. 
Whose crime had half unpeopled Ilion, 
these • • 

All that day long labour'd, hewing the 
pines, a 

And twill their shepherd-prince a funeral 
pile t 

And, while the star of eve was drawing 
light 

From the dead sun, kindled the pyre, 
and all 

Stood round it, hush'd, or calling on hi* 

, name. 

But when the white fog vanish’d like 
a ghost 

Before the day, and every topmost pine 
Spired into bluest heaven, still in her 
cave. 

Amazed, and ever seeming stared upon 
gy ghastlier than the Gotgoo bead, a 
face,— 

Hit face deform'd by lurid blotch and 
Main— 

There, like a creature frozen to the heart 
Beyond all hope of warmth, CKnooe mi 
Not moving, till in frtocof that ravine 
Which drowsed in gtoon, self-darken'd 
from the west. 

The sunset blazed along the wJl of Troy. 

Then her head sank, she slept, and 
thro’ her dream a 
A ghostly murmar floated, 'CoSAoma, 
CEnone I I can wrong thee now no 
more, 

CEnone, my CEnone,’ and the dream 
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ST. TELEMACSUS. 


Wail’d in her, when she woke beneath, 
the {tars. 

What star could bum so lew? not 
Ilionyet. 

What light was there? She.rose and 
slowly down,. 

By the long torrent’s wer-dUpen’d roar, 
Faced, following, as in tftnee, the silent 
ciy. 

She leaked a bird of prey that scream’d 
and pfst i 

She roused a snake that hissing writhed 
away j 

A panther sprang across her path, she 
heard • 

Tfie shriek of some lost life among the 
pines, 

But when she g-rigM the broader vale, 
and saw t 

The ring of faces redden’d by the flames 
Enfolding that dark body which had lain 
Of old in her embrace, paused—and then 
ask'd 

Falteringly, ' Who lies on yonder pyre ?’ 
But every man was mute for reverence. 
Then moving quickly forward till the heat 
Smote on her brow, she lilted up a voice 
Of shrill command, 'Who burns,upon 
the pyre?’ 

Whereon their oldest and their boldest 
said, 

' He, whom thou wouldst not heal 1’ and 
all at once 

The morning light of happy marriage 
broke ( 

Thro’ all the clouded years of widowhood, 
And muffling up her comely head, and 
crying 

'Husband 1 ’ she leapt upon the funeral 
pile. 

And mi*t c hersel( v with Aim and past in 
• fire. 4,1 

S^. TELE^MACHUS. 

Had the/ierce ashes of some fiery peak 
Been lam’d so high they tanged shoot 
the globe? 

For day by day, thro' many a blood-red 
eve. 


■ • I 

In that four-hundredth summer til 
Christ, 

, The wrathful sunset glared agafosta<& 
Rear’d on thd? tumbled ruins of an di 
fane 

No longer sacred to the Sun, and flame 
On one huge slope beyond, wKfcre in tu 
, cave * 

The loan, whose pious hand had buib 
the cross, 

A man who never changed a word will 
men, 

Ffsted and pray’d, Telemachus the Saint 

* after eve that haggard anchorite- 
haunt the desolated fane, an i 
there 

Gaze at the ruin, often matter low 
' Vicisti Galitee ’ j louder again, 

Spuming a shatter'd fragment of the 
God, 

‘ Vicisti Galiltee 1 ’ but—when now 
Bsthed in that lurid crimson—ask’d ' b 
1 earth 

r On fire to the West ? or is the Demon¬ 
god 

Wroth at his fall ?' and heard an answer 
•Wake 

Thou deedless dreamer, lazying out a life 
Of self-suppression, not of selfless love.’ 
And once a flight of shadowy fighteiyt 
crost ' 

The disk, and once, he thought, a shape 
with wings 

Came sweeping by him, and pointed to 
the West, 

And at his ear he beard a jrhis^kr 
‘ Rome ’ 

And in bis heart he c,ied * The cadi of 
God I’ 

And call'd arose, and, slowly plunging 
down 

Thro’ that disastrous glory, set bis face 
By waste and field pad town *of alien 
* tongue. 

Following a hundred sunsets, and''the 
sphere 

'Of westward-wheeling mats ; and e very 
dawn 1 

Struck from him Us own shadow on ter 
* Rome. 



sr. nwuam 




Foot-lore, way-worn, at length bej The barrio that divided btMt from ma 


touch’d hk goal, 
he city. All her splcofloei 

MM 4 

3 lute those eyes that only yean'd to 
see, 

Seetingahetwixt her cotuum'd palace. 

walls, » 

he sfcspe with wings. Anon then past 
a, crowd 

1th shameless laughter, Fagan oath, 
add jest, 

.'aid Romans brawling of their, mon¬ 
strous games; 




;e, all but deaf thro’ age and 
ness, 

ad muttering to himself < The call of 
God' • 

ad borne along by that lull stream of 
men, 

ike some old wreck on some indrawing 

Gain’d their huge Colosseum. The (aged 
beast 

'ell’d, as he yell’d of yore for Christian 
blood. 

hree slaves were trailing a dead lion 
away, 

Ine, a dead man. He stumbled in, end 

(ade by the noonday blase without, had 
left 

Iis aged eyes, he raised them, and 
beheld 

L bloot^r 

"he dost 


It wrung waver overhead, 
nd up a steam of human 
Moorj, • 

lie gladiators movidg toward their fight, 
Lnd eighty thousand Christian faces 
watch 

fan murder man. A sudden strength 
film heaven, 

la some gnat shock may wake a palsied 
* limb, 

fum’d him spin to boy, far up he 



lightly down the s t ai n, and 


Slipt, and nut oa, and frag Uamlf 
fc tween 

The gladiatorial iwordi, and call'd ‘Foi- 

bear 

In the great namewof Hhn wbo died for 
me* / 

Christ Jesus I* For om moment ste¬ 
ward 

A silence follow'd as of death, and, then 
A hiss as from a wilderne® of mMs, 
Then one deep roar ai of a breaking ata, 
And then a shower of stones that stoned 
him dead, * 

And then ernce more a silence at of death. 

His dream became a deed that Wfike 
the world, 

For while the fhntioaafcble in hatf-amaaa 
Stared at him dead, thro' all the nobler 
beasts t 

In that vast Oval ran a shudder of sham*. 
The Baths, the Forum gabbled of Us. 
death, 

And preachers linger'd o'er his dying 
words. 

Which would not die, but echo'd bn to 
reach 

Honofius, (ill he heard them, and de¬ 
creed 

That Rome no more should wallow in 
this old lust 

Of Paganism, and make her festal beer 
Dark with the blood of man who nun 
tier'd man. 

* For Homfe, who aotaaadad u tbs sore r 
dimy over Emps nppna tbs itsllauaisl 
combats psaetbod of old fas tarns, oo oeaMlao 
at dm following swu. Than was oaa Talr 
madras, stabracbg tba aacatlc mods of M, wfce 
sailing ore from tba East red arriving at Beam 
for tbk vary purpom, •hWAn arerered area, 
tads was bsbg p a r fc rm ad, (Eared Masaaw Uta 
cucas, aad d Si r i nifl ng Into tba iron , otaasapind 
to hol d back thoM wbo teUtd tedh iNApMi 
against sack ocbor- Thaapaoatannriba MW- 
daraaa Sap, p a a w are wfck tba drrebaa fire *f , 
chadaaaaawfcodatgftUaiabadSb' “ 


Tmp i m r iasrot n g tfilaysuo saapta tbaa aril aa- 
ybjfhln Tbil-iiiwl AnWaNUsa/fTfeapJ •’ 



AKBAR'S DREAM. 
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AKBAR’S DREAM. 

« 

An Inscription by Abul Fazl for 
a Temple in Kashmir (Bloch- 
mann xxxii.). 

0 God in every templKl ser^people that 
see thee, and in every J^hguage I hear 
spoken, people praise thee. 

Polytheism and IslAm feel after thee. 
Each religiog says, ' Thou art one, with¬ 
out equal.' 

If it be a mosque people murmur the 
holy prayer, and if it be a Christian Church, 

’ people ring the bell from love to Thee. 

Sometimes I frequent the Christian 
cloister, and sometimes the mosque. 

But it is thou whom I search from 
temple to temple, r «s 
Thy elect have no dealings with either 
heresy or orthodoxy; for neither of them 
stands behind the screen of thy truth. 

Heresy to the' heretic, and religion to 
She orthodox, 

But the dust of the rose-petal belongs to 
the heart of the perfume seller. 

» 

Akbar ami Abui. Fazl before the falare 
at Futehfur.Sikri at night. 

• Light of the nations ’ ask’ct his 
Chronicler 

Of Akbar 'what has darken'd thee to¬ 
night?’ «’ 

Then, after one quick glance upon the 
stars, 

And turning slowly toward him, Akbqr 
said 

' The shadow of a dream—an idle one 
It may be. Still I raised my heart to 
heaven, 

I pray’d against the dream. To pray, 
to $ 0 — H 

To pray, to do according to the prayer, 
Are, both, to worship Alla-, but the 
prayers, 

-That have no successor in deed, are hint 
And pak»'in Alla’s eyes, fair mothers 
•Key 

Dytng in childbirth of dead sons. I vow’d 
Whafe’er my dreams, .1 still would do 
die right 


L Thro’all tlie vast dominion which a swori, 
F That only conquers men to conqua 
,, • peace, * • ’ 

Has woq me. a Alla be my guide f , 

- But come, 

My noble friend, my faithful counsellor, 
Sit by my side. While thorn art one 
, with me, , 

I seerti no longer like a lonely mag 
In the king’s garden, gathering here ant 
there 

From each fair plant the blossom choices 
f, grown 

To wreathe a crown not only for thi 
king 

But in due time for every Mussulman, 
Brahmin, and Buddhist, Christian, am 
Parser, 

Thro’ all the warring world of Hindustan 
Well spake thy brother in his hymn t< 
heaven 

“ffhy glory baffles wisdom. AH th 
r tracks 

f Of science making toward Thy Perfect 
ness ' 

Are blinding desert sand ; we scarce ca 
spell 

The Alif of Thine alphabet of Love.” ^ 
He knows H imself, men qor themsdvc 
nor Him, 

For every splinter’d fractiqr of a sect* 
Will clamour " /am on tre Perfect Way, 
All else is to perdition." , 

1 Shall the rode 
Cry to (he lotus " No Rowes thou " ? the 
palm '' , 

Call to the cypress “ I alone am fair " ? 
The mango spurn the melon at kis foot? 
“ Mine is the one fruit Alla made tat 
man." 

Look how the living pulse of Alla beats 
Thro’ all His world. If every single star 
Should shriek its claim “ I oolv am in 
heaven" 

Why that were each spheie?muiic a t the 
Greek 

'Had hardly dream’d of. There is ligfal 
in all, | 

And light, with more or lea of shade, 
in all 



AVAR'S DREAM. 

‘t _ -1 _ 


ofwoahip; butoor Uleina^ And dm 
titling on green mb* contain- shook 


it of the dww’d * already, 
theta * 

Hke wild braiet new-ctged—the 


» Those pilbn ofn mklet'd Mth,wh« 


cage.ghe more their fury. Me they 
front 

th soften brows. Whst wonder t I 
decreed 

even the dog wss dean, that men 
may taste 4 , 


m 

m 


That other, prophet of their W£ pro 
claimed | 

HU MuMfas '4 m Son k R%taoM 

ness,"*^ * 

Yea, Alta here on earth, who eahfti 
and held 

His people by the bridle-tain of Tntth. 

What art thou saying? “And tal 
not Alla ealIM 


wine-flesh, drink wine; they know too In old Irin the Sun of Lose? sod Lost 


r that whene’er 

■In onr free Hall, where each philosophy 


The net of truth?" 

A soke from rid lid* 


( And mood of faith may hokl its own, f Nsy, but I know it— iu, the hoary Shaft 


they blurt • 

1 furious formalisms, I but hear 


On wbonsthe womcttahtacking "Atheist 
flung a 


> clash of tidca that meet in narrow Filth from the rodf, the mystic maiod f a 
seas,— Who all but lost himself in Alla, him 


| Not the Great Voice not the true De#. 

Tc^drive 


AbA Said- 


—a tun but dimly m 


A people from their ancient fold of FaHh,J Here, till the mortal morning 


And wall them up perforce in mine— earth # * 

unwise, Fade in the noon of heaven, when etw 

Uspringlike;—and the morning of my end race 

reign ShaU.bear false witness, each of cash, t 

Was redden’fl by that cloud of shame more, 

m when I . . . But find their limits by that laiger ligi 

■ I hate thereaefeoor of their casta and And overstep them, moving easily 
creeds^ Thro’ after-aga in the love of Truth, 

I Jet men worship as they will, I reap The truth of Love. * 

■ Jib revenue from the field of unbelief. The sun, the aun I they • 

I cull from every mith and race the best At me the Zoroastrism Let the San, 
And, Issva soul for counsellor and Who heats our earth to yield l| gn 
‘frieffi. and fruit, 

I loathn the veryvname of infidel. And laughs upon thy fluid as writ 

I stagger si*the kdMo and the sward.- trine, 

I shudder at the Christian and the stake; And warms the blood of Slrfah • 


Yet "AUa,” says their sacred book, “is Sunnee, ¥ • 

Lose," Symbol the Etainai I YSeandtauyi 

And when the Goan Padre quoting Him, kings 

law Ban Mariam, his own prophet, cried Espreas Him also ny their jw rta fl h 
“Obre cam another Attic ecu" and lore 

"Mess” 4 For all they ruin—fay agent MmJbr >1 

“ ? even “your pe rartutors "I thac^ By deeds a lkghtto men ? * ^ 


dud wh rifted by a perer gleam 
Than giaaece from the son of oar Erifl*. 
* " * 


BatansudtBj 

ftem OOOt PmmHM -OS t0a 

«r«Cb . * *■*•:■*m¥m 
.. 'OW'Jzw. 
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AKBAR’S DREAM. 


ft 


ft 10 breaking in upon us yestermorn, 
fith ail the Jit Us a-glare in either eye, 
ell’d “hast thou brought us town a 
new Korin 

'rom heaven? art thou the Frophet? 
canst thou work 

tirades?” and the wHd hftse, anger, 
plunged * 

To fling me, and fail’d. Miracles! no, 
not I 

lor he, nor anp. I can but lift the torch 
Df Reason in the dusky cave of Life, 

And gaze on this great miracle, the 
World, 

Adoring That who made, and makes, 
t and is, 

And is not, what I gaze on—all else 
Form, r «• 

Ritual, varying with the tribes of men. 
Ay but, my friendp thou knowest I 
hold that forms 
re needful: only let the hand that rules, 
1th politic care, with utter gentleness, 
Mould them for all his people. 

And what are forms ? 
Fair garments, plain or rich, and fitting 
dose 

Or flying looselier, warm’d but ty the 
heart 

Within them, moved but by the'living 
limb, 

And east aside, when old, for newer,— 
Forms I 

The Spiritual in Nature’s market-place— 
The silent Alphabet-of-heaven-in-man t 
Made vocal—banners blazoning a Power 
That is not seen and rules from far away— 
A silken cord let down from Paradise, 
When fine Philosophies would fail, to 
draw 

The crowd, from Wallowing in the mire 
of earth. 

And all the more, when these behold 
their Lord, 

‘Who shaped the forms, obey them, and 
hhtself 

Here oerfhis hank in somt way live the 
life 

Beyond the bridge, and serve that Infinite 
Wilkin us, as without, that All-in-aril, 


( And over all, the never-changing One 
And ever-changing Many, in praise i 
, « Whom « ■ 

The Christian djell, the cry from oft t! 
ihosque, 

And vaguer voices of Polytheism 
Make but one music, harmonist 
- “ Pray.” 

There westward—under yon a slo 
falling star, 

The Christians own a Spiritual Head 
And following thy true counsel, by th: 
c aid, 

Myself am such in our Isl&m, for no 
Mirage of glory, but for power to fuse t 
My myriads into union under one; ’ , 

To hunt the tiger of oppression out 
From office; end to spread the-Divine 
Faith 

Like calming oil on all their stormy 
creeds, 

Aid fill the hollows between wave and 
1 wave; 

( To nurse my children on the milk of 
Truth, 

And alchemise old hates into the gold 
Of Love, and make it current; and beat 
back 

The menacing poison of intolerant priests, i 
Those cobraseversetting up their hoods—. 
One Alla! one Kalifa I , , 

^$1—at times' 

A doubt, a fear,—and yester afternoon 
I dream’d,—thou knonrest how deep b 
well of love 

My heart is for my son, S&leem, mine 
heir,— <L 

And yet so wild and wayward (hat my 
dream— ■ 

He glares askance at thee as one of those 
Who mix the wines of heresy in the cup 

Of counsel—so—I pray thee- 

• Well, I dream’d 
That stone by stone I rear’d a sacred 
fane, 

r A temple, neither Paged, Mosque, nor 
Church, 

But loftier, simpler, always open-door’d 
To every breath from heaven, and TrufJ 
and Peace 



AKBAR'S DREAM. 


knd Lora and Juaticc cane and dsrelP 
therein; , 

hit entile we stood rejoiqjpg, I and thotf, 
heard a nocking laugh "the new 
Korin I" 

tad on the redden, and with a cry 
" Saleem” 

rhou, th<5i—I aw thee Call before me, 
and then 

We too’ the black-wing'd Axracl over¬ 
came, 

Bat Death had care and eyes; I watch’d 
my ton, * 

And tboae that Mow’d, loosen, atone : 
• from atone. 

Ail my lair work; and from the ntin 
aroee 

The ahriek and curae of tirffopled millions, 
even 

Aa in the time before; bat while I 
groan’d, 4 

From out the sunset pour'd an alien race, 
Who fitted atone to stone again, and 
Truth, * 

Peace, Lora and Justice came and dwelt 
therein, 

Hot in the field without were seen or 
• heard 

Fires of Sut&e, nor trail of haby-wife, 
VSi Indian widow; and in sleep I aaicl 
,.« All pnuaa%Alla by whatever hands 
/ mission' bi accomplish'd l” but we 

Mac : our palaA is awake, and mom 
■s lifted the dark eyelash of the Night 
om MT tlfo rosy cheek of waking Day. 
ir hymn to tjie sun. They ting it. 
Let*uig*’. 


Shadonr-maker, shadow-ab^er, ar row ing 
light from dime to dime, 

Hear thy myriad laureates hail that 
monarch i|lheirwoodIand thyma. 
WarMb bird, and open Bower, and, 
met, below the dome of ante 
Kned adoring Him the Ttmdeae la tha 
flame that measures Time! 
t 

NOTES TO AKBAR'S DREAM. 

The {real Mogul Emperor Altar <u ham 
October 14, i} 4 >, swl died 160J. Al 1 j he use* 
eroded hU fuller Humayuo; at >1 he htwaetf 
luumel the Mle charge of aa e t ni m ’aai g Ha 
subdued and ruled over ftftaea Urge proeireoee; 
hU empire included ell lurlU north of die Vtodbye 
Mounuini in tin wuth dr Indie be true not eo 
MKceWtiL Hit Tolerance of reiigiont end his 
abhorrence ot religwfl* penectulon put oar TUdora 
to ebune. He ineented e new eclectic re! Igloo 
by which he hoped 10 unit* *11 cr ee d s carte, tod 
peoples: and hie legislation eras lemaiiabte A 
vigour, Justice and humanity. 

' Thy fltry i>,% 1 rlultm.' The Emperor 
quote* from a hymn to the Deity by raid, brothe r 

Abul Fart, Albert chief friend and m in iates, 
who wrote the Aim i A Wed (Aruialr ef Albert 
HU influence on his age wee itumenee. It may 
he that ha end hU brother Feld led AhhsFt 
mind awey from itMm and tha Prophet—this 
charge it brought against him try every Malms- 
mot,,, setter; but Abul Fad aleo lad Me rover 
sign to a tnie appreciation of Ma dudes, end 
from the moment that ha entered Court, dm 
problem of euocmetufly ruling over miaad taeefr 
%hlch I dim in few rrthrr oamttfcs had to wire, 
wee caiefutty cotuideiod, end the pdky of tamer 
at ion ear the reeok (Blochmam sell.). 

AM Fmtl time gieea an account of MmeeB 
•Tha advicu of my Fatbarwhh dBfcmftyhapt aw 
back from acts of folly; my mind had M mm and 
my heart tell ifaelf drawn w tha eager of M oefafle 
or to the hermtla on Iddba *1 Mpf •> 
tntrmowe whh tho 1 lamia « Tibet or with tht 


see again thou flames; heavenward, 
e once again we ace thee rise. 

Itmy morning is tby birthday gladdening 
human beam and eyes. a 

Every mtxning here we greet it, 
bowing lowly down before thee, 
ftne the GodHke, tbee the ebangelesa in 
thine crar<b«%ing skka. 


Ha hacamt tha ladmato Meal d%«*«iwr« 
Alhar.eud helped Mm m Me loienllt eywemt 

szns. fc^Stahtarf£SSTflf n 
S3,mhjmm.he(AkWr)M wM* 

peadvetydMog iu the ceeatag* re lhasdrew 
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NOTES TO AKBAR'S DREAM\ 


■tone at Futehpur-Sikri to rule with an even hand 
all men in hi* dominions; but as the extreme 
view* of the learned and the lawyers continually 
urged him to persecute instead of to heal, he 
instituted discussions, because, believing himself 
to be in error, he thought it his duty as ruler to 
inquire.’ 'These discussidjs took^place every 
Thursday night in the Ibatat-l^ianS a building 
at Futehpur-Sikri, erected for the purpose’ 
(Malleson). 

In these discussions Abul Fazl became a great 
power, and he induced the chief of the disputants 
to draw up a document defining the ‘ divine Faith ’ 
as it was called, and assigning to Akbar the rank 
of a Mujahid, or supreme khalifah, the vicegerent 
of the one true God. 

Abul Fail was finally murdered at the instiga¬ 
tion of Akbar's son Salim, who in his Memoirs 
declkres that it was Abul Fazl who had perverted 
his father’s mind so that he denied the divine 
mission of Mahomet/ add turned away his love 
from his son. 

C 

Faust. When Akbar couquered the North-West 
Provinces of India, Faizi, then ao, began his life 
Va poet, and earned his living as a physician. 
He is reported to have been very generous and to 
have treated the poor for nothing. His fame 
reached Akbar’s ears who commanded him to 
come to the camp at Chitor. Akbar was delighted 
with his varied knowledge and scholarship and 
made the poet teacher to his sons. Faizi gt 33 
was appointed Chief Poet (1588). He collated a 
fine library of 4300 MSS. and died at the age of 
40(1395) when Akbar incorporated his collection 
of rare books in the Imperial Library. 

The warring world of Hind os tan. Akbar’s 
rapid conquests and the good government of his 
fifteen provinces with their complete military, 
civil and political systems make him conspicuous 
among the great kings of history. 

The Goan Padre. Abul Fail relates that 1 one 
night the tlbadat-khana was brightened by the 
presence of Padre Rodolpho, who for intelligence 
and wisdom was unrivalled among Christian 
doctors. Several ra'fping and bigoted men 
attacked him and bus afforded an opportunity for 
the display of the calm judgment and justice of 
the assembly. These men brought forward the 
old received assertions, and did not attempt to 
• arrive at truth by reasoning. Their statements 
were tom tr* < pitces, and they were nearly put to 
shame, wwh they began to attack the contradic¬ 
tions of the Gospel, but they could not prove their 
assertions. With perfect calmness, and earnest 
conviction of the truth he replied to their argu¬ 
ments. 


€ AbH Said. 1 Love is the netofTruth, Loveh 
the noose of God ’ is a quotation from the great 
Su f ee poet Abfl Said—bom a.d. 968, died at the * 
age of 83. He iaca mystical poet, and softie of j 
his expressions have been compared to our George 1 
Herbert. Of Shaikh Abfi Said it is recorded 
that he said, ‘when my affairs had reacht a 
certain pitch I buried under the dusAny boob 
and opened a shop on my own accour t {i.e. began I 
to teach with authority), and verily met* repre¬ 
sented me as that which I was not, until it came 
to this, that they went to the Qddhl and testified 
against me of unbelieverhood; and women got 
upon the roofs and cast unclean things upon me.' 
{Viif reprint from article in National Review, 
March 1891, by C. J. Pickering.) 

Aziz. I am not aware that there is any record 
of such intrusion upon the king’s privacy, but the 
expressions in the text occur in a letter sent by 
Akbar’s foster-brd'her Aziz, who refused to come 
to court when summoned and threw up his 
government, and ' after writing an insolent and 
reproachful letter to Akbar in which he asked him 
if 1 m had received a book from heaven, or if he 
could vork miracles like Mahomet that he pre¬ 
sumed to introduce a new religion, warned him 
That he was on the way to eternal perdition, and 
concluded with a prayer to God to bring him 
back into the path of salvation' (Elphinstone). 

'The Koran, the Old and New Testament,and 
the Psalms of David are called books hy way of 
exftllcnce, and their followers "People of the 
Book" ’ (Elphinstone). ’ 

Akbar according to Abdel lWA 1 had his son 
Murad instructed in the Gospel, and used to 
make him begin his lessons 'In the name of 
Christ' instead of in the usual way ' In the name 


A people from their ancient fold t/Tn.tk , etc. 
Malleson says' This must have happened because 
Akbar states it, but of the forced conversions I 
have found no record. This must have taken 
place whilst he was still a minor, and whilst the 
chief authority was wielded by Bairam.’ 

1 1 reap no revenue from the field ef unbelief* 
The Hindus are fond of pilgrimages and Akbai 
removed a remunerative tax raised by his prede 
cessors cm pilgrimages. He' also abolished the 
Teza or capitation tax on those who differed fron 
.he Mahomedan faith. He discouraged all a* 
costive payers, Costs and pilgrimages. 

Suttee. Akbar decreed that pvery widow wIk 
■homd tin but dafc- Dot to b. bant aa ba 


% 


THX BANDIT'S DKATB. * # Mg 


nufaand's funeral pyre, aimak) be let go free aijg 
unharmed. 

He farhad manage before thah|« 
»f puberty. * 


» • 

Sir, I vu oooe * wife. I bud oat brief 
rammer of bibs. , 

Bat tBe Bandit had woo'd me in train, 
and he Mabb’d my Kero with thb. 


Mum Akbpr outlined that re- 

mnliiaeai Uwfnl 

Music. ‘‘About a watch Wore daybreak/ 
Bye Abut Pail, the muiiciam played to the kin* 
In the pt— ‘ Hia Mijeety bad each a know¬ 
ledge of the science of mu*ieai trained muociaitt 
do not poaaeea.' 

• Tkt DM* Faith.’ The Divine Faith Jtwly 
paaeed away trader the immediate cucceawre of 
Akbar. An Idea of wbat the Divine Faith war 
may be gathered from the itucriptioo at the head 
of the poem. The document referred to, Abu I 
Pad aayt' brought about e« client rerultt (t) the 
Court became a gathering place of the tagea and 
laaraed of all cteeda; the good doctrine* of all 
raligioua xyetema were recogniaed, and their de 
feet) were-not allowed to obacure their food 
featurae; (a) perfect toleration or peace wi* alt 
waa —»ioi*had : and (t) the perveree Bid evil- 
minded were covered with lhame on toeing the 
duinlereetad motive* of Hb Majetny, and theft 
stood in the pillory of dbfrace/ Dated Se[*em¬ 
ber 1579—Ragab ply (Blochmann air.). 


, THE BANtfITS DEATH. 

* m 

TO SI* WALTER SCOTT.' 

0 CURAT AMO OALLAKT SCOTT, 

Taut caKTtRMAirBtntAUT, atooo Attn aorta, 

I WOULD IT MAO BURN XT LOT 

TO tty* IVN TMBB, AMD MRAMD TMMM. AMU 

Sir, tfo you sal l)tis dagger ? nay, why 
do you itart aaide ? 

I was not going to stab you, tho' I am 
the Bandit’s bride. 


You have set a price on his head: I may 
claim it without a lie. 

What bare I here in the cloth ? I will 
show it you by-and-by. # 

k l t have adopted Sir Walt* Scott’* vrrvioo of 
the faflowitw atory aa ffoea m hb 1am JommoI 
^Dad* of It BuarroF—but I have taken the Hberty 
ofmaUa, towa ahfht a^ndoua. 


And he dragg*d pe up then to hb caet 
in^he tBouRtaln, and then one 
day * 

He hail left hit digger behind him. “I 
found it. I hid It away. 

• , 

For he reek’d with the blood of Piero | 
his kisses wen red with hb dime, 
And I cried to the Saints to tretge mi 
They heard, they bided their time. 

« 

In a while I bon him a son, mad ha 
loved to daMfc the child, 

And that wad* a link between ua 1 but I * 
—to be fcconciled ?— 

No, by the Mother of God, tho* I thit^t 
I hated him leaa, 

And—well, if l sinn'd last night, I arlU 
find the rrieat and confcaa. 

Liaten ! we three were alone in the dell 
'a at the dose of the day. 

I was lilting s song to the Itabe, »nd it 
laugh'd like a dawn in May. 

Hien on a sudden we saw your soldiera 
crossing the ridge, 

, And he caught my little one from me t 
U we dipt down under the bridge 

I By the great dead pine—you know It— 

J and heard as we crouch'd below, 

The clatter of arms, and voices, and men 
pairing to and fro. 

Black was the night whJn we crept aw*y 
—not a star in the sky— 

Hush’d as the heart of the gpva* till the 
little one utter'd t try. 

I whisper’d ‘give it to me,' Ale would 
oot answer me—then 
He gript it so hard by the throet tlwt 
the boy never cried again. 



the Church- warden and the curate .• 




We return’d to hit cave—the link was 
broke%—he sobb’d and he wept, 

And cursed himself; then he yauntfd, for 
the wretch could sleep, and he 
slept 

Ay, till dawn stole intS,the qgve, and a 
ray red as blood c 

Glanced on the strangled face—I could 
make Sleep Death, if I would— 

Glared on at the murder’d son, and the 
murderous father at rest, . . . 

I drove the blade that had slain my hus- 

• band thrice thro' his breast, 

He was loved at least by his dog : it was 
* chain’d, but its horrible yell 

• She hks kill’d him, jias kill’d him, has 

kill’d him'rang put all down 
thro' the dell, a 

Till I felt I could end myseli too with the 
dagger—so deafen’d and dazed— 

'fake it, and save me from it 1 I fled, 
I was all but crazed 

With the grief that gnaw'd at my heart, 
and the weight that dragg'd at 
my hand; • 

But thanks to the Blessed Saints tHht I 
came on none of his band; 

And the band will be scatter’d now their 
gallant captain is dead, « 

For I with this dagger of his—do you 
doubt me ? Here is his head I 


THE CHURCH-WARDEN 
AND THE CURATE. 

This it written in the dialect which was cur* 
rant in my youth at Snlsby and in the country 
about It. ® (,. 

I. 

Eh ? good daSy 1 good daisy 1 thaw it 
beatft not mooch of a daily, 
Nasty, cassjlty 1 weather! an’ mea haiife 
dtwm wi' my haity I 9 

> ' Carnally,’ casualty, chance weather. 

9 * HalJh down wi* my haly,' while my pass 
it only half-mown. 


How be the farm gittin on? noaways, j 

• ■ * Gittin on i’deead I * • J 

Why, tonups vAs haiife on ’em fingen I 

an' toas, 1 an’ the mare brokken- 
kneead, 

An’ pigs didn't sell at foil, 9 an’*wa lost 
wer Haldeny cow, * 

An’ it beats ma to knaw wot she died on, 
but wool’s looking oop ony how. 

ill. 

An'dsoa they’ve maade tha a parson, an’ 

- thou’ll git along, niver fear, 

Fur I bean chuch-warden mysen i^the ' 
parish fur fifteen year. 

Well—sin ther bea chnch-wardens, ther 
mun be ^parsons an’ all, ‘ > 

An' if t’one stick alongside thriller * tlrt; 
chuch weant hapjlen IM. _ 

* IV. 

Fur I wur a Baptis wonst, an’ age|n the 

* toithe an'the rakte, 

Till I fun 4 that it warn’t not the gaainistj 
wa'ay to the narra Gaate. 

An’ I can’t abear ’em, I can't, fur a lot 

• on 'em coom’d ta-year *— 

I wur down wi’ the fheumalis then—to 
my pond to wesh thessens theere— f' 

Sa I sticks lilfe the ivin T ^ long as I 
lives to the owd chuch now, 

Fur they wesh’d their sins i’ my pond, 
an’ I doubts they poison’d the cow. 


Ay, an’ ya seed the Bishop. They says 
’at he coom'd fcanowt 1 — 

Bum i’ traade. Sa I warrants ’e niver 
said haafe wot ’e thowt, 

But 'e creeapt an’ ’e crawl’d along, till 
'e feeSld ’e could howd ’is oan, 
Then ’e married a great Yerl’s darter, 
an’ sits o’ the Bishop’s throisn., 

1 1 Fingan and too,* a disease in tumife. 

$ 1 Fall,' autumn. 

* * If t one stick alongside t'other,' if the ooe 
hold by the other. One is pronounced like ‘ own.’ | 

* ' Fun,' found. 1 * Gaiinist/ nearest. • 

* 1 Ta-year,' this year. * * Ivin.' hr. 


ft 


*TBE CHURCH-WARDEN AND THE cdktfE. 


vi. • 

Now yi^gie tha a bit o' my mi 04 an' 
lha meant be taalrip’ offence, " 
For thon be a big ichofard now wi' a 
boonderd haiicre o’ sense— 

But sis% an obstropulous 1 lad—nuy, 
najy—fur I minds tha ta well, 
Tba'^niver not hopple 1 thy longue, an' 
the tongue’s sit afire o' Hell, 

As 1 says to my missis to-daay, when she 
hurl'd a plaate at the cat 
An’ anoother agesn my noose. Ya was 
nira la bad as that * 

VII. 

But I minds when I’ Howlaby beck won 
daily ya was tkklig' o' trout, 

An’ kechper ’e saed ya an roon’d, an’ 'e 
\ brf4**ya 1 Lad coom hout' 
An’ ya stood oop nsikt i* the beck, an' 
ya toll'd 'im to know his as*n 
,:j>laice • 

In' yr t oll’d 'im a clown, ya did, an' ya 
thraw'd the fish I' ’is faice, 
th' *e ton’d* as red as a slag-tuckey’s* 
wattles, but theer an' then 
coamb’d Hm down, fur I promised yp’d 
nive^not d<ft it agean. 

m VIII. 

in’ I cotch'iP tha wonst i' my garden, 
when thoo was a height-year- 
howd, 1 • 

In’ I fun t|iy pockets as full o' my pip- 
,pittas im they’d ’owd,t 
In’ thou was as pearky* as owl, an’ tha 
•majfcle nfe as mad as mad, 

3ut I say* to lha* 1 keeap ’em, an’ wel¬ 
come ’ Air thou was the Panon’s 
lad. , 

n 'Obstropnloo,. 1 o b s O e p q c sss — b ets the Cur¬ 
es «eh«s »lieu of dserecatico. 

V Hopeh' or * hobbit,' lo lit the kp of a 
UtUh cow obtn sbe it being talked. 

S 'Buff.' baOowad. 

S latocb wotdaaa 'lotaod’tmmedX 'boita^ 

bo r b hardly aodibla. 

» ‘Sow-toA»r,'tofhtT-eock. 

* 'Hoighl-ysar-heod,' olftu-yoor-old. 

T "Ond/holdL 0 0 ’ Mrkjr,’ port- 


IS. # 

An Parson 'e tail on It lU, aa' then 
taakea kindly to me, 

An’ then I wur chose Chuch-warden an' 

. coop'd taNhe top o' the trees 
Fur Qoolotyfc hell my Mends, an’ they 
maikes me a help lo the poor, 
When I gits the plaite fuller o' Sooodays 
nor ony chuch-warden afoor, 

Fur if im thy feyther’esftlled me I hep* 
mysen mceik ss a lamb, 

An' saw by the Crakes o' the Lord, Mr^ 
Harry, 1 ham wot I ham. 


*• 

But Faison 'e V// speak out, saw, now 
'e be sistf-seven, 

He’ll nim swap Owlby an' Seratliy hr 
owt but the Kingdom o' Iltomy 
An’ thoull be 'is Curate ’ere, but. If Im 
tha meins to git 'igher, 

Tha mun tackle the sins o' die Wold,* 
an' not the bulls o' the Squire. 
An’1 reckons thall light of a livin' some- 
o wheers i’ the Wowd 1 or the Fen, 
If tha cottons down to thy betters, an’ 
keeipa thysen to thysen. 

But niver not speak plaain out, If tha 
• wants to git forrards a bit, 

Bel cteeip along the hedge-bottoms, an' 
thoull be a Bishop ylt 

• 


xt. 

Naiy, but tha srsrsr speik bout to the 
Baptises here I' the town. 

Fur moist on 'em taft|^ce|a tithe, eft* 
I’d like tha to prWch 'em down, 
Fair Mrr've bin a-preichin' M down, 
they here, an' I baity ’em now, 
Fur they leaved their nastf sins I’ mf 
pond, an’ h poison'd t|g cow. 

>‘WoH'ttowati. abort* 

* ‘Wowd," wii. 



■ 0 

CHARITY. 


.CHARITY. 


Joan to myself 1 one plunge—then quiet j 
for evermore/ 

, * 


What am I doing, you *ay to me, 
k ‘ wasting the stfjet sununer hours’ ? 

Haven't you eyes? I e aig dressing the 
grave of a woman with flowers. 


For a woman fuin’d the world, as God’s 
own scriptures tell, 

And a man ruin’d mine, but a woman, 
God bless her, kept me from Hell. 


Love me? 0 yea, f>o doubt—how long 
«. —till you threw nje aside I 

Dresses and laces andgewels and-never 
a ring for the bride. 


All very well just now to be calling me. 
darling and sweet, 

And after a while would it matter so 
much if I came on the street ? 

* 

0 

V. 

You when I met you first—when ht 
brought you 1—I turn’d away 

And the band blue eyes have it still, that 
stare of a beast of prey. 


You were his friend—you—you—when 
he promised to make me hh bride, 
And you knew that he meant to betray 
me—you knew—you knew that 
he lied. „ 

® f VII. 

He married an heiress, an orphan with 
half a shire of estate,— 

I sent hinfa desolate wail and a curse, 
when I learn’d my fate. 


For I used to play with the knife, creep 
down to the river-shore. 


Would the man have a touch of remoist 
when he heard what ancend wu 
mine? t 

Or brag to his fellow rakeaof his conquest 
over their wine ? , 


MOney—my hire —his money—I sent 
him back what he gave,— 

Will you move a little that way? your 
shadow falls on the grave. 

“ .- i» ' 

*" XI.' 

Two trains clash’d: (hen and there he 1 
was crush’d iih-a moment and 
e died, -i „ • .f 

But the new-wedded Srift was untarm’& 

. tho' sitting dose at his side. f 


She found my letter upon him, my wail 
of reproach and scorn; 

I had cursed the woAan he '(named, sad 
him, and the day l was bom. 

,, 

XIII. 

They put him asile fonevet, and after a 
week—no moreS- 

A stranger as welcome asSata^—a,widow t 
came to my door : 


So I turn’d my face to the wall, I i 
mad, I waa raving-wild, 

I was close on that.hour of dishono 
the birth of a base bom child. 


0 you that can flatter your victims, and 
• juggle, and lie auad cajole, | 

Man, can you even guess at the love or 
a soul fix a soul? 


, • 

KAnOlAHt. 


i *«• • 

fl M dbraed her a* woman andNrife, 
f and in wife and Woman I found 

I The teoderest Christ-like creature that 
ever stept on the gramd. 

* 

• * XVII. 

'She watch’d me, the named me, ibe fed 
'me, ahe sat day and night by my 
bed, ' 

Till the joyless birthday came of a£oy 
bom happily dead. 


xtrai. 

And net naaael'What sms it? I ask'd 
* her. 'Ae said with a sudden glow 
On her paliedt$K* ‘My dear, I trill 
! I gO.' 

* 

* xtx. * 

And I when I learnt it at last, I shriek'd* 
I sprang bum my seat, 

I wept, and I 1 kiss'd her hands, I flung 
myself down at her feet, 

. e - • 

I . XX. 

And we pqjpA together for kirn, for kim 
who had given £er the name. 

She has left m^enough to lire on. I 
need no wages of shame. 


XXl. 


She died cJ a IrrA caught when a nurse 
£ in a hospital ward. 

■he it high in the Heaven of Heavens, 
W she is bee to fece urith her Lord, 


XXII. 


And He tees not her like anywhere in 
this pitiless world of oars! * 

% have told you my tale. Get you gone. 
, I am derating her grave with 
• fl ower s. 


KAPIOLANj. / * , 

KaySaai uas a gnat dMfebaw whs Mail 
b the Ssadnfak Usadsat the b^sdSwef tMs 
esanry. She W thtcaass ef CMstbahy t? 
T~‘r j 'Ydi Ai iflTriT iTiTii iritili isjfem * 
Ml Is flfes offljslnbualaefvsagssaafflw 
aaesaded tbs wflbao Maaaa-Lse,dNacbMhaf*l 
daws over a teak ofsfedwteea fees UehWIha 
(real Isks st In (aba adhs NaadMUsad— 
ihs horns and fcsaat of ths (oddsaa aai Mg- , 
bto the baiUos Is** dw i 
which h was sscrilsg* fer a s 


Whim from the tenon of Natan a 
people have feshioo'd andwosthip 
a Spirit of Eyil, 

Blest be the Voier# the Teacher who 
. calls to them 
‘ Set yourselves tree!' 


tl. • 

,. Noble the Saxon who hurl'd at Ms Idol 
a valorous weapon in olden 
England I 

Great and greater, and gnatest of woman, 
% island heroine, Kapiolani 
Clombthe mountain, and flungtbe berries, 
and dared the Goddess, and head 
the people 
Of Hawa-i-ce I 


III. 


A people believing that Peefe the G odd ess 
would wtUow in fiery riot and 
«evel 


On Kilsueit, 

Dance in a fountain of flame with har 
devils, or shske with bar thunders 
and shatter h&Uanfl, ■ * 

Rolling ■her snger ^ ' 

Thro' blasted valley end flaring fern 
in blood-rad cataracts down 
the seal 


IT. 

Long as the bva-Ugh» 
Glares tnm the few Inlaw 
Dasiag thaatarflgbt, 
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... .— »—e-*- 

Eong a* the silvery vapour in daylight • 1,1 

Over the mountain Red of the Dawn ! 

Floats, will the glory of Kapidfani he Godfess fury of peoples, and Chsistlea 
mingled with either on Hawa-i-ee. frolic of kings, i 

, And the bolt of war dashing down 

upon cities and blazing farms, 

What said her Priestho 8 d ? 0 ' For Babylon was a child ndW-born, 

< Woe to this island if ever a woman and Rome was a babe in arms, , 

should handle or gather the berries And London and Paris and all the rest 
of PeeU! are as yet but in leading-strings. 


Accursed were*she I 

And woe to this island if ever a woman 
should climb to the dwelling of 
' Peeli the Goddess 1 
Accursed were she!' 

ft 

VI. 

One from the SunHffi 
Dawn'd on His people, tuifl slowly before 
him * 

Vanish’d shadow-like 
Qods and Goddesses, 

None but the terrible Peelb remaining as 
Kapiolani ascended her mountain, 
Baffled her priesthood, 

Broke the Taboo, 

Dipt to the crater, „ 

Call'd on the Power adored byu the 
Christian, and crying' I dare her, 
let Peeli avenge herself I 
Into the flame-billow dash'd the berries, 
and drove the demon from Hawfc- 


m. 

y Dawn not Day, 

While scandal is mouthing a bloodless 
name at her cannibal feapt, . t 
And rake-ruin’d .bodies and souls go 
down in a common wreck, 

And the press, of a thousand cities is 
prized for it smells of the beast. 

Or easily violates virgin Truth for a 
coin or a cheque, 
o 

a ,y . 

Dawn not Day I 

is ft Shame, so few should have climb’d' 
from the deni in the level below, 
Men, with a heart and a soul, no 
slaves of a four-footed will ? 

But if twenty milfjon of summers are ‘ 
stored in the sunlight* still, 

We are far from the noon of, man, there 
is time for the race (b grow. 


i-ee. 


THE DAWN. 

"You are but children." 

Egyjtum Priest te Seiem. 


Red <n the Dawn I 

Screams of a babe in the red-hot palms 
of a Moloch of Tyre, 

Man with his brotherless dinner on 
mar in the tropical wood. 

Priests inThe name of the Lord passing 
souls thro’ fire to the fire, 
Head-hunters and boats of Dahomey 
that float upon human blood I 


v. ■ 

Red of the DAra I 

Is it turning a fainter red ? s 6 »be it, but 
when shall we lay '■ 

The Ghost of the Brute that is walking 
and haunting uu yet, aild be free?,. 
In a hundred, a thousand winters] 
Ah, what will our children bcat*s 
The men of a hundred thousand,'"! 
million summers away? '•' ^ 

THE MAKING OF. MAN. 

Where is one that, born of woman, 
altogether can escape 
From the lower world Within him, moods 1 
of tiger, or of ape?. 
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Man'u yet ii being aide, and en thr* 
crowning Age of ages, 
tall not son after con pern and tftnab 
him into shape? * 

II about him shadow still, but, while 
the races flower and litde, 
rophet-eges may batch a glory slowly 
, gaming on the shade, 

Till the peoples all are one, and all 
their voices blend in choric 
allehtjah to the Maker ' It is flush'd. 

. .Man is made. 1 % 

THE DREAMER. 


— * . . i .,.. 

He b racing from heaven to bsasan * 
And lem will be lost tfca wan, 

For flU’s well that cads well. 

Whirl, and follow the Seal 

The Rein of th/ Meek upon earth, 

O wu^mfl has it begun? 

But all's wil that ends well, 

Whirl, and follow the Saa! 

For moans will hin frown sphm* 
music 

Or ever your race be run I 
And all's well that ends well, 

Whirl, and follow the Bun I 


\ • 

N a midnight in midwinter when all 
but the winds werwdead, 
rhe meek shall inherit the earth' was 
a Scripture that rang thro' his 
head, 

ill he dreamed that a Voice of the Eafth 
event wailingly past him anAaid : 

* I am lotiog thfe light of my Youth 1 
And the Vision that led me of old, 

And I clash with an iron Truth, 

When I make for an Age of gold, 

And I would thatmy race were run, 
For teeming withThus, and madmen, 
and jgiives, 

And wesmfll of Autocrats, Anarchs, 
and Staves, 

And darken'd Sritb doubts of a Faith 
that saved? 

And criirton with battles, and hollow 
Sritlfgraves. 

To tJ k wail ei my winds, and the 
moA of ftijs waves 
^ whirl, and I follow the Sun.’ 

jjSj it only the |rind of the Night shrill¬ 
ing out Desolation and wrong 
|af a dream of the dark? Yet he 
, • thought that he answer’d her wail 
with a song— 

Moaning your l oa ns , O Earth, * 
Heart-weary and overdone I 
But all's well that ends well, 

Whirl, and fallow the Sun 1 

• 


MECHAN0BH1LUS. 

(In I ha flaw ddaiia railway*) 

Now first we stand and understand, 
And sunder false from true, 

And handle boldly with the hand, 
And see and shape and do. 

Dash back that ocean with a pier, 
Strow yonder mountain flat, 

A raflWay there, a tunnel here, 

Mix me this Zone with that I 


Bring me my hone—my hone? my wings 
That I may soar the sky, 

For Thoughf into the outward springs, 
a 1 find her with the eye. 


O will she, moonlike, sursy the msin, 
And bring or chase the storm, 

Who was a shadow la the bruin. 

And is a living form ? 

• , 

Fir as (he Future vaultaltr skies, 
From ibis my vantage ground 
To those still-working energies 
1 spy nor lorn nor bound. 


As we surpass our fiithers 1 
Our tons will 


I'skffl^ 


A thousand things tie hidden SUB 
And not a hundred known. 


* 
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And had some prophet spoken true 
Of all we (hall achieve. 

The wonders were so wildly nev^" 

That no man would believe. 

Meanwhile, my brothVs, work, and wield 
The forces of to-day V 

And plow the Present liktfa field, 

And garner all you may I 

You, what the cultured surface grows, 
Dispense wfih careful hands : 

Deep under deep for ever goes, 

Heaven over heaven expands. 

RIFLEMEN FORM I 

There is a sound of thunder afar, 

Storm in the SoutflVhat darkens the day! 

Storm of battle and thunfier of war ! 

Well if it do not roll our way. 

Storm, Storm, Riflemen form ! 

Ready, be ready against the storm ! 

Riflemen, Riflemen, Riflemen form ! 


JJe not deaf to the sound that warns, 

He not gull’d by a despot’s plea ! 

Are figs of thistles ? or grapes of thorns ? 
How can a despot feel with the Frp8 ? 
Form, Form, Riflemen Form ! 

Ready, be ready to meet the storm 1 
Riflemen, Riflemen, Riflemen form! 


Let your reforms for a moment go 1 
Look to your butts, and take good aims! 
Better a rotten borough or so 
Than a rotten fleet and a city in flames*! 
Storm, Storm, Riflemen form ! 

Ready, be ready against the storm ! 
Riflemen, Riflemen, Riflemen form ! 


Form, be ready to do or die ! 

Form in Frfcdtjj-’&ame and the Queen’s 1 
True we have got-rsrrd a faithful ally 
That only the Devil can tell what he 
morns. 

Form, Form, Riflemen Form I 
Ready, jjf ready to meet the storm 1 
Riflemen, Riflemen, Riflemen form ! 1 


* * t “ ¥B hern asked to republish this old pc 
wtueh was first published in ’The Times,’ 1 
9,1859, before the Volunteer movement begs 


c the tourney. 

«« ‘0 

Ralph would ‘fight in Edith’s sight, 
For Ralph was Edith’s lover, 
Ralph went down like a fire to the figt 
Struck to the left and. struck to the righ 
Roll’d them over ahd ovir. 

1 Gallant Sir Ralph,’ said the kinf£ 

Basques were crack’d and hauberks hack’i 
Lances snapt in sunder, 

Ring the stroke, and sprang the blood, 
1 Knights were thwack’d and riven, an 
hew’d 

Like broad oaks with thunder. 

* O what an aim,’ said the king. 

Edith bow’d her stately Mad, 

Saw them lie confounded, 

Edith Montfort bow’d her head, 
Crowj-i’d her knight’s, and flush’d as ro 
As poppies when fihe crowd'd it, 
•■•Take her Sir Ralph*s«ft the king. 


THE WANDERER. 

The gleam of household sunshine ends, 
And here no longer can t,Hst; 
Farewell 1—You will not’speak, m 
friends, ^ • 

Unfriendly of ygur pafied guest. 


O well for him that finds a Vrieno, 

Or makes a friend where’er he <»me. 
And loves the world'ftfem ehd to end,’ 
And wanders on from home to hon 
• 

O happy he, and fit to live. 

On whom a happy home has power 
To make him trust hh life, and give 
His fealty to the halcyon hour! 


*1 count you kind, X hold you true 5 
But what may follow who can tell? 
Give me a hand—and you— and you—" 
And deem me grateful, and farewell! 

































































894 GOD A&D THE UNIVERSE-CROSSING THE BAR. 


GOD AND THE UNIVERSE. 

i. 

Will my tiny spade of being wholly 
vanish in youldeeps and heights ? 
Must my day be dartiby \ison, 0 ye 
Heavens,of your boflndless nights, 
Rush of Suns, and roll of systems, and 
your fiery clash of meteorites ? 

e II. 

• * Spirit, nearing yon dark portal at the 
i ' limit of thy human state, 

Fear not thou the hidden purpose of that' 
Power which alone is great, 

Nor the myriad world, His shadow, nor 
the silent Qj^ner of the Gate.’ 

f 

THE DEATH OF® THE DUKE 
OF CLARENCE AND AVON- 
c DALE. 

Co tfjt fRoutnns. 

Thf. bridal garland falls upon the bier. 
The shadow of a crown, that o’er him 
hung, C 


rHas vanish’d in the shadow cast bv 
Death. ( 

" So princely, tender, truthful, ‘referent, 
pure—“ 

Mourn I That a world-wide Empire 
mounts with you, 

That all the Thrones are clodded by 
your loss, 1 

Were slender solace. Yet be comlbrted s 

For if this earth be ruled by Perfect 
Love, 

Then, after his brief range of blameless 
*> days, 

Titc toll of funeral in an Angel ear 

Sounds happier than the merriest mar/ 
riage-beli. ,4 

The face of Death is toward the Sun : 
of Life) 

His shadow darkens earth: his truer 
name 

Is ‘Onward,’ no discordance in the 
c f roll 

And march of that Eternal Harmony 

(Whereto the worlds beat time, tho*faintly 
heard 

Until the great Hereafter. Mourn in 
hope! 


CROSSING THE BAR. 


Sunset and evening star, * 

And one dear call for me ! 

And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea, 

But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too lull far spr>n\l and foam, 

When that which drew from out the 
boundless deep 
Turns agpin home. 


Twilight and e 4 ^ng bell, *' 

And after that the dark 1 *- ■ 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embarkf « *■ ’’ 

For tho’ from oat our bourne of Tffl 
and Place W. 

The flood may bear me far, > ■ 

I hope to see my Pilot face to Ace v 
When I have crost the bar. 



